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X  HE  Ruffian  Empire,  which  Jn  various  refpeSs 
pow  fixes  the  attention  of  Europe,  has  for  feveral 
years  been  the  fubjeft  of  a  multitude  of  inveftigations 
^d  writings,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  that  coun- 
try is  confiderably  improved  and  enlarged.  The 
care  which  Catharine  the  fecond,  from  her  6rft  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  throne,  and  during  the  whole  of  her 
xeign,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  o£thi«.km)5vl^dge, 
haJs  been  attended  with  fds'iiftUcR  f\;cceTs,*»thaf«Kuflia, 
which,  prior  to  the  year  Vj62lvf^^  ^  fort  of  terra  in- 
cognjta  in  our  part  of  the  glcj^^^fe  fjrQwtfnpofleflion 
of  a  very  confiderable  ftore  of  nvatQyjatej  fftJtii  •which 
the  prefent  ftate  qf  this  remarkable  country  may  be 
illuftrated  and  defcribed.  The  firft  and  mod  im- 
portant ftep  to  the  elucidation  of  the  natural  and  mo- 
ral condition  of  Ruffia  was  the  appointment  of  the 
acatlemicians  of  St.  Peteriburg  to  travel  for  the  pur- 
^ofe  of  exploring  its  qualiti^  in  both  thefe  refpefts  j 
and  their  journals  ftill  forAi  the  bafisof  all  that  we 
know  with  certainty  of  the  internal  ftate  of  this  ex-. 
tenfive  empire.  Thefe  important  difcoveries  affifted 
the  zeal  of  fome  induftrious  foreigners,  who  either 
in  the  country  itfelf,  or  by  correfpondence  and  con- 
nedions,  coUefted  ufeful  materials,  and  communi- 
cated 
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catcd  the  r^fult  of  their  labours  to  the  public.  By 
the  introdudion  of  the  governmcBts,  which,  befides 
the  beneficial  effects  they  produced  on  the  political 
adminidration  of  the  empire,  greatly  aflifted  the 
knowledge  of  the  country,  by  the  admeafuretnent 
and  furvey  of  the  diftrids  affigned  them,  which  fa- 
cilitated the  conJflrudion  of  fpecial  charts  on  a  more 
accurate  plan  \  by  the  more  adequate  enumeration 
of  the  people,  &c.  but-,  above  all,  by  the  wife  and 
enlightened  publicity  with  which  it  was  allowed  to 
treat  of  thefe  matters,  this  knowledge  acquired  fuch 
a  powerful  acceffion,  "hat  the  idea  of  a  fyftematical 
digeft  of  all  the  necef.ary  materials  was  no  longer  to 
beconfidered  as  a  vain  fpeculation.  Bufching,  at 
firft,  and  after  him  Meffrs.  Schloetzer,  Herrmann, 
Hupel,  and  laftly  Storch,  drew  up  their  topogra- 
phies and  ftati/lics  of  the  empire.  Still,  however, 
the  voluminous  journals  of  the  academicians  lay  un- 
opened to  this  country,  and  the  travels  of  Pallas, 
Guldehftsdt,  Georgi,  Lepekhin,  Falk,  the  Gmelins^ 
Fifcber^  .  and^  others,  were  in  England  known  only 
by  tliQ  */v:callit>nal  ji)^rrcio.i|  of  their  extraordinary 
value,' witp^dtferVefl  edcomiums  on  the  talents  and 
labours  ojF^^JiehjawtftQ'Js,  in  the  reports  of  our  coun- 
trymen on  iKrfrTcrt  urn  from  a  tranfient  vifit  to  St. 
Peterfb-^r^i;  •  5;;::: :    :  .  * 

Having  pafle*d*t'he*greater  part  of  the  long  reign 
of  tlie  late  emprefs  in  her  dominions,  favoured  for 
many  years  with  the  friendfhip  and  intimacy  of  two 
fucceffive  direftors  of  the  acadjimy,*  with  free  accefi? 
to  its  libraries  and  colleclion$,  and  being  perfonally 
acquainted  with  feverai  of  the  travellers  themlelves, 
I  prefume  to  lay  before  the  public  this  View  of  the 
Ruffian  Empire,  in  which  I  have  faithfully  followed 
the  authors   abovementioned,    and   delivered   my 

vouchers 

*M.  Domaflinef  and  KatariQaRomanovna  princcfs  Dafbkof. 
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vouchers   whirever  it  was  neceffary,   as  the  rerfder 
will  generally  find  at  the  foot  of  the  pages. 

1  have  beftowed  much  care  and  pains  in  th^  com- 
pilation pf  this  work  from  the  learned  writers  above- 
mentioned,  and  other  authentic  fources  ;  and  this  is 
all  the  merit  to  which  I  pretend  ;  yet  would  it  be  the 
height  of  arrogance  to  expert  that  it  can  be  free 
firom  faults :  thefe  mufl  be  fubmitted  to  the  indoU 
gence  of  the  reader.  And  if,  amidft  the  great  va- 
riety of  matter,  and  the  feveral  authors  in  various 
languages  confuhed,  I  have  not  failed  in  rendering 
it  both  interefting  and  entertaining,  I  fhall  be  per- 
kOly  fatisfied. 

Ruflia,  an  empire  but  little  known  or  regarded 
in  the  laft  century,  at  the  opening  of  the  prefent 
made  her  appearance  all  at  once  among  the  ftates  of 
Europe  :  and,  after  a  ihort  trial  bf  her  powers,  be-i 
came  the  umpire  and  the  arbitrefs  of  the  North. 
Jhe  whole  fyft^m  of  Europe  took  another  form  j 
the  ar6ki,c  eagle  extended  her  influence  to  the  regi- 
ons xjf  the  tAdriatic  and  the  banks  of  the  Tagiis, 
while  the  lightning  of  her  eye  ftruck  terror  into  ihe 
recelTes  of  mount  Caucafus  and  made  the  Hellefpont 
tremble.  The  arts  of  Europe  were  tranfplanted  and 
bloomed  both  on  the  fhores  of  the  Neva  and  thofe 
of  the  Irtyfh ;  a  new  world  was  opened  to  com- 
merce; and  the  fcieitces,  the  manners,  the  luxury, 
the  virtues,'. and  the  vices  of  weftern  Europe  havic 
found  their  ^ay  into  the  deferts  of  oriental  Afia,  and 
to  the  inhofpitablecoafts  of  the  Frozen  ocean.  The 
sera  of  thefe  remarl^ble  phenomena  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century.*  ' 

Arrived 

•  In  the  year  1697  Peter  tlie  Great  began  his  firft  jcmrnejr 
into  foreign  countries.  In  1699  ^^  concluded  the  aiinillice 
with  the  Porte,  by  which  he  acquired  Azof,  arid  was  enabled 
to  conflru45t  a  navy  on  the  Euxine.  In  1700  the  battle  of 
Narva  was  fought,  where  the  Swedes  for  the  laft  time  (hewed 
their  fuperiority  in  difcipline  and  the  arts  of  war. 
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Arrived  How  at  the  extreme  verge  of  that  period^ 
it  muft  be  curious  and  inftruftive  to  look  back  and 
compare  the  two  epochas  together.  To  confidet 
what  Ruffia  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  century ,*to 
fee  what  the  fucceffors  of  f  eter  have  built  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  that  great  and  afpiring  genius, 
what  progrefs  has  been  fince  made  by  civiUfation^ 
sipd  what  imprelTion  the  rapid  and  violent  introduc^^ 
tion  of  foreign  manners,  the  fettlement  of  fo  many 
thoofand  foreigners,  and  the  intercourfe  with  foreign 
nations,  have  produced. 

In  order  to  fafisly  himfelf  on  thefe  particulars,  the 
reader  will  here  fee  a  complete  arrangement  as  far 
^  it, goes,  of  ftatements  drawn  from  authentic 
iburces,  of  fads  related  by  eye-witnefies  of  what 
th^y  deliver,  men  of  fcience  fent  out  for  the  exprefs 
|>urpofe  of  coUeding  information  on  the  flate  of  the 
coimtries  they  were  to  vifit,  fumiflied  on  their  ex<- 
pedilion  with  every  accommodation  that  could  pdf« 
£bly  be  procured,  for  facilitating  their  inquiries  and 
freeing  their  minds  from  all  folicitudes  about  colia« 
torjtl  oi)jeds  of  fecurity  and  fnbiiftence.  The  fame 
generous  patronage  and  care  was  continued  to  them 
on  their  return :  they  fat  down  in  eafe  and  affluence 
to  commit  the  refult  of  their  inquiries  to  paper ;  and 
the  fubftance  of  what  they  rebte  will  be  found  in 
the  following  pages,.  This  is  all  that  feems  necef- 
fary  for  me  to  fay  ;  and  I  humbly  conclude  in  the 
w^rds  of  the  hidorian :  "  Si  in  tanta  fcriptorum 
^*  turba  mea  fama  in  obfcuiV)  fit ;  nobilitate  .&  mag* 
^'  nitudine  eorum,  qui  nomint  officient  meo,  me 
**  confoler.*' 

London, 
^une  20,  1799. 


INTRODUCTION- 


About  the  middle  of 'the  year  1 767,  Catharine 
II.  conceived  the  ufeful  projed  of  fending  feveral 
learned  men  to  travel  into  the  interior  of  her  vait 
territories,  to  enable  themfelves  to  detern^ine  the 
geographical  pofition  of  the  principal  places^  to! 
mark  their  temperature,  and  to  examine  into  the 
nature  of  their  foil,  their  produdions,  their  wealthy 
as  well  as  the  manners  and  charaders  of  the  feveral 
people  by  whom  they  are  inhabited* 

A  country  of  fuch  a  prodigious  extent  as  the 
ruffian  empire,  muft  naturally  attrad  the  notice  of 
every  man  who  wifhes  to  increafe  his  knowledge, 
whether  it  be  coniidered  in  regard  to  the  aftonifh* 
ing  number  of  tribes  and  nations  by  which  it  is  in- 
habited, the  great  diverfity  of  climates  under  which 
they  live,  or  the  almoft  infinite  variety  of.  natural 
curiofities  with  which  it  abounds.  But  the  greater 
part  of  this  country  is  ftill  immerfed  in  the  pro* 
founded  barbarifm,  and  almoft  inaccelQble  to  the 
inveftigations  of  the  ordinary  traveller.  Here  va-. 
grant  hordes  of  people,  who,  entirely  addided  to 
the  paftoral  life,  roam  from  place  to  place,  ihunning 
the  focial  manners  of  town  and  villages;  negligent 
of  agriculture,  ai^d  leaving  uncultivated  and  almoft 
in  a  defert-ftate  vaft  trads  of  land  blefted  with  the 
moft  favourable  foil  and  the  moft  happy  temperature 
of  feafons :     there,   peafants,   and  even  in  many 
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plzte^  inhaUtants  of  towns,   ftave$  to  a  thoufandf 
prejudices,  languifliing  in  bondage  to  the  moft  fti^- 
pid'fuperftitions;    broaght  up,  befides,  in  the  fe* 
verefl:  fervitude,  and,  being  accuftomed  to  obey  by 
iio  other  means  than  blows,  ate  forced  to  fubmit  to 
the  harfbeft  ireaitment :    none  of  thofe  aifedionate 
admonitions,  thofe  prudent  and  impelling  motives, 
which  ufually  urge  mankind  to  action,   make  any 
imprelTion  on  their  degraded  minds ;  they  reludantly 
labQur  the  fields  of  a  hard  mafter,  and  ftudioufly  con- 
ceal frbm  his  knowledge  thofe  riches  ^hich  fome  ac- 
cident, U)  defir^hle  in  other  countries,-  fhotifid  have 
led  tliem  to  difcover  ;    as  they  would  only  augment 
the  number  of  their  toils  and  the  heavinefs  of  their 
Toke.      Hence  that  caretefs  contempt  for  the  trea-. 
lures  prefented  them  by  Nature,  and  the  negled  of 
thofe  bounties  fhe  lavifhes  0)n  them.     Hence  thofe 
fmmenfe  deferts  almofl  totally^  deftitute  of  cultiva*^ 
tion,  and  fo  many  towns  that  are  falling  to  decay* 
•  Peter  tht  Great,  of  too  penetrating  a  view,  not  to 
perceive  both  the  evil  and  its  caufes,  took  atl  ima-' 
ginable  pain^,    aiid  adopted  the  wifelt  meafures  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  an  empire,  fo  powerful 
from  numberlefs  other  circiimftances,  to  free  his 
fubjefts  by  gentle  degrees  from  the  ftiackles  of  bar- 
barifm,  to  difiufe  on  all  fides  the  benign  light  of  arts 
and  fciences,  to  difcbver  the  treafures  conceaiied  iti 
liis  dominions,     and  to  furnifh   agriculture   witli 
the  remedies  ahd  afliftances  adapted  to. its  improve- 
ment.    His  travels  into  feveral  countries  of  Europe 
for  the  acquifition  of  fuch  kinds  of  knowledge  as 
were  mod  applicable  to  the  ufe  of  his  dominions, 
aVe  fufficiently  known  ;  as  well  as  that  in  1717  he 
honoured  the  royal  academy  of   fciences  at  Paris 
with  his  preffence,    ahd  exprefled  his  defire  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  be  admitted  a  member ;  that  he  kept 
ujp  a  regular  correfpondence  with  that  illuflrious 
body,  and  chat  he  feht  to  it,  as  the  fif ft  effay  of  his 
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ingenidus  and'tnagnificent  enterprifes,   an  accurate 
chart  of  the  C^fpian,   which  he  caufed  jto  be  fcru- 
puloiiily  taken  on  the  fpot. '  At  the  fame  time  he 
fitted  out  and  difpatched  feveral  men  of  letters  to 
various  parts  of  his  empire  ;  one  of  them  to  make 
the  tour  of  Riillia,    and  two  others  to  proceed  to 
Kazan  and  Aftrakhan,  to  gain  infoi  mation  of  every- 
thing of  confequence  to,  be  known  in  thoie  countries* 
In  the  year  1719,  Daniel  Amadeus  Mefferfchmidt, 
^  phyfician  of  Dantzic,    was  fent  into  Siberia,   for 
the  purpofe  of   making  inquiries  into  the   natural 
hiftdry  df  that  immenfe  province,    from  which  ex- 
pedition he  only  returned  at  the  beginning  of  1727. 
This  learned  man  did  honour  to  the  choice  that  had 
been  diade  by  him,  by  an  indefatigable  adivity,  and 
by  the  proofs  he  gave  of  his  profound  knowledge^ 
not  only  in  every  department  of  natural  hi  (lory,  but 
likewife  in  antiquities,   as   well  as  in .  aitronomy^ 
having  carefully  determined  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  in  all  the  places  where  he  (lopped. 

A8.  the  northern  regions,,  particularly  thofe  of 
Siberia^  were  as  yet  but  Utile  known,  and  as  it  was 
very  uncertain  whether  the  extremity  of  thefe  latter 
might  not  touch  upon  America,  Peter  I.  fent  from 
Archangel  two  (hips,  with  orders  to  proceed,  by  the 
Whitc-fea.  and  the  Northern  ocean,  into  the  Frozen- 
ocean,  where  they  experienced  thffame  difaders  as 
had  befallen  the  other  veflfels  that  had  gone  before 
them  in  this  attempt ;  for  one  of  the  two  was  caught 
by  the  Belds  of  ice,  and  difabled  from  proceeding 
any  farther  ;  and  as  no  tidings  were  ever  heard  of 
the  other,  it,  in  all  probability,  perifhed.  Peter  L 
was  not  difcouraged  by  the  failure  of  this  underta- 
king; but  he  was  carried  off  by  death  as  he  was 
preparing  a  new  expedition;  he  had  given  the 
charge  of  it  to  two  dani(h  captains,  Behriag  and 
Spangberg,  and  a  RuQlan  named  Ichirikof,  with 
orders  to  go  to  Kamtihatka,    whence  they   were  to 

fail 
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M\  for  exploring  the  notthernmoft  coafts  of  Siberia. 
The  forrowful  event  of  the-  emperor's  death  made 
no  alteration  in  thefe  difpofltions  ;  and  the  plan  was 
carried  into  executioti,  the  fame  winter,  by  the 
emprefs  Catharine  I.  who  fent  a  fmall  company  of 
literati,  provided  with  a  paper  of  inftruftions,  which 
Peter  had  framed  with  his  own  .hand.  They  re- 
turned in  1730,  after  having  penetrated  very  far 
towards  the  north. 

The  emprefs  Anne  was  defirous  of  profecuting 
thefe  important  refearches  ftill  farther,  and  ordered 
the  «re£tion  of  a  new  company,  in  which  Bchring 
was  to  be  employed  as  captain  of  the  (hip.  Kamt- 
ihatka  was  again  the  point  of  departure  for  mak« 
ing  the  principal  difcoveries,  with  orders  to  negle£l: 
nothing  that  might  (hed  any  light  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  globe.  One  part  of  this  foci^ty  was  to  na- 
vigate the  northern  feas,  while  the  others  were  to 
repair  by  land  to  Kamtfhatka  over  Siberia.  Thefe 
latter  were  to  ad  conformably  with  the  inftruftions 
of  the  imperial  academy  of  Peterlburg,  and  to  em- 
ploy themfclyes  particularly  in  aftronomical  pbfer- 
vations^  geometrical  operations,  and  defcriptions 
relative  to  the'  political  and  natural  hiftory  of  the 
countries  through  which  they  were  to  pafs. 

Joha  Georjre  Gmelin  was  one  of  the  chief  of 
thofe  who  undertook  the  journey  by  land  ;  almoft 
always  accompanied  by  profeffor  Muller,  who  had 
the  care  of  the  hiftorical  part.  They  reached  as  far 
as  Yakutik ;  where  Krafcheninikof,  the  affiftant 
Steller,  the  painter  Bcrkhan,  and  the  ftudent  Gor-* 
lanpf,  quitted  them  to  go  to  Kamtfhatka,  of  which 
they  colleded  the  political  and  natural  hiftory,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  department  of  Okhotflc.  M.  de 
rifle  de  la  Groyere  likewife  went  thither  with  fome 
land  furveyors.  Afterwards  M.Fifchcr  was  fent  in 
the  department  of  political  hiftory  j  he  reached  very 

near 
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near  to  the  province  of  Okhotflc,   which  he  left  la 
the  defign  of  retdming*. 

In  1760,  M.  I'abbe  Chappe  d*Auteroche  was  fent 
into  Rufiia,  by  order  and  at  the  expence  of  the  king 
of  France,  for  obferving  at  Tobolflc  the  tranfit  of 
Venus  over  the  fun:  his  obfervations,  publifhed 
with  great  oftentation,  contain  not  near  fo  much  as 
was  expected  from  that  academician  ;  and  many  of 
chofe  which  he  relates  had  been  already  long  fmce 
known* 

The  emprefs  Catharine  IL  was  determined  to 
profecute  thefe  ufeful  inveftigations,  and  accord- 
ingly gave  orders  to  the  academy  of  fciences  to 
make  choice  of  a  company  of  able  and  learned  men 
to  travel  over  diflFerent  diftrifts  of  the  empire  with 
attention  and  obfervation.  The  feleftion  of  the 
learned  travellers,  the  helps  that  were  granted  them, 
the  excellent  inftruftions  and. advice  that  were  given 
them,  wiir  be  a  lading  honour  to  that  academy. 
ITie  very  names  of  a  Pallas,  a  Gmelin,  and  a  Gul- 
denibedt,  already  promifed  much.  M.  Lepekhin 
had  likewife  acquired  a  reputation  by  cftfferent  pa^ 
pers  inferted  in  the  academical  coUedions ;  and  the 
refult  of  the  labours  of  thefe  enlightened  men  has 
been  feen  in  the  extenfive  utility  which  they  have 
fince  produced.  Very  few  of  the  accounts  that  have 
been  given  by  travellers  contain  fo  great  a  variety 
of  new  and  important  matters.  The  journals  of 
thefe  celebrated  fcholars  even  furnifli  fuch  a  great 
quantity  of  materials  entirely  new,  for  the  hiTlory 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  for  the  theory  of 
the  earth,  for  rural  ceConomy,  in  Ihort,  for  fo  many 
different  obje£ts  relative  to  the  arts  and  fciences, 

'  that 

•  For  more  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preface 
erf  Mr.  J»G.  Gmelin  to  the  firil  volume  of  his  travels  in  Si- 
beria which  appeared  at  Gcettingen  1751.     A  French  tranlla- 
tios,    or  rather  abftza<^  of  ii,   was  given  by  M.  de  Keralio, 
JParis  1767. 
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that  it  ^ould  require,  according  to  the  judicious 
r'emark  of  M.  Bekmann  of  Goettingen,  whole  years 
and  the  labour  of  feveral  literary  men,,  only  to  put 
thefe  materials  in  order,  aiid  properly  to  clafs 
theni;  .  • 

In  otder  to  forril  ah  accurate  idea  of  th^  different 
ohjcds  to  which  our  learned  travellers  were  enjoin- 
ed to  dii-ett  their  obfervations!,  it  \vill  be  neceffary 
t6  give  an  account  of  the  inflruftions  delivered  to 
them  by  the  academy  at  their  departure.  By  thefe 
they  were  to  .make  accurate  examinations  into— 

1.  The  nature  of  the  foil  and  that  of  the.  waters. 

2.  The  means  of  putting  the  defert  places  into  cul- 
tivation. 3.  The  aftual  ftate  of  agriculture.  4. 
The  nU)(l  common  difeafes,  both  of  men  and  cattle ; 
and  the  methods  in  ufe  of  healing  and  preventing 
them.  5.  The  breeding  of  cattle,  particularly 
Ihcep,  and  that  of  bees  and  filk-worms.  6.  The 
lifh(2ry  and  the  chace.  7.  Minerals  and  mineral 
waters.  8.  Arts,  trades,  and  objefts  of  induftry. 
9.  They  muft  alfo  apply  to  the  difcovery  of  inte- 
refting  plants :  and,  10.  To  rectify  the  pofition  of 
places,  to  make  geographical  and  meteorological  ob- 
fervations  ;  to  report  all. that  relates  to  manners, 
various  cufloms,  languages,  traditions,  and  anti- 
quities; and  markdown  exactly  whatever  they  Ihould 
find  remarkable  concerning  all  thefe  points. 

All  thefe  different  views  were  fulfilled  in  a  fupe- 
rior  manner  by  thefe  gentlemen ;  and  there  iS  no 
exaggeration  in  what  has  been  faid^  that  natural  hif- 
tory  never  at  one  time  obtained  fo  great  an  increafe 
of  its  treafures,  as  by  the  inedimable  fruit  of  the  la- 
bours of  thefe  truly^ifeful  men :  and  their  narratives 
are  become  a  lading  monument  of  their  zeal,  their 
uncommon  talents,  and  their  unwearied  activity. 

Samuel  George  Gmemn,  phyficianof  Tubin- 
guen,  began  the  courfe  of  his  travels  June  23, 1768, 
accompanied  by  four  fludents,   James  Gliut(haref, 

Stephen 
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Stephen  Kraftieninikof,  Ivan  Mikhailof,  s^nd  Qer- 
gey  Mellof ;  having  with  them  an  apothecary  named 
Joachim  Daniel  Luther ;  Ivan  Boriflfof  a  draftf- 
xnan  ;  Michiel  Kotof,  a  hunter  by  profeffion,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  ftuiF  the  animals  ;  and  a  fufficient 
cfcort  of  [foldiers-  He  directed  his  route  on  leaving 
Peterlburg,  through  Stararuffa,  Valdai,  Torjok, 
and  Mofco,  towards  Voronetch  ;  where  he  took  up 
his  winter  quarters,  and  whence  he  afterwards 
pafled  through  Oftrogoflc,  Pavlovflc,  Kazanka, 
Cimlia  and  Tfcherkalk,  to  Azof.  From  this  laft 
place,  he  fet  out,  about  the  middle  of  Augiift  1769, 
to  procede  by  Tzaritzin  to  Aftrakhan  ;  he  pafled 
the  winter  in  that  city,  and  only  quitted  it  in  June 
1770;  he  traverfed,  in  thi^  laft  half  year,  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  1771,  and  part  of  1772,  the  north 
of  Perfia  ;  viGted  Derbent,  fiaku.  Schamaky,  En* 
tzili,  Peribazar,  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  returned  to 
Entzilj,  where  he  paffed  the  winter,  and  refumed, 
in  April  1772,  the  route  to  Aftrakhan.  The  third 
volume  of  his  Journal  clofes  with  the  defcription  of 
thefe  countries.'  This  able  traveller  was  continually 
obliged  to  ftruggle  with  adverfe  events,  while  tra* 
verfihg  the  northern  provinces  of  Perfia  ;  he  had  ef- 
pecially  to  contend  with  fickneffes,  and  the  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  his  way  by  the  khans  of  that  king- 
dom ;  and  he  is  deferving  of  the  titl^  of  a  martyr  to 
natural  hiftory,  with  the  greater  right,  as,  after 
havii^  adorned  his  life  with  fo  many  labours,  he 
clofed  it  under  the  weight  of  perfecutions,  and  in 
the  miferies  of  captivity*.     The  greater  part  of  the 

•  writings 

*  He  waafeized  upon  at  90  verfts  from  Derbent,  in  the  dif- 
tri6i  of  Ufmey-khan,  and  there  adtually  died  in  prilon.  The 
emprefs  gave  a  gratification  to  his  widow,  after  this  deplorable 
event,  by  granting  her  one  year's  pay  of  the  ftlary  {be  had  af- 
iigned  to  her  hufband  during  his  travels,  confiftin^of  1600 
xublest  If  the  worthy  Gmeiin  had  not  undertaken  his  fecond 
and  unfbrtiaiate  journey  into  Perfia,  rather  as  a  merchant  than 
as  a  literary  man,  and  if  he  had  not  conftantly  gone  by  land,  lie- 
would  not  eaiilj  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Ufmcv-khan. 
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writings  he  left  behind  himwere  forced,  not  with- 
out great  difEculty,  from  the  hands  of  the  barba* 
rians. 

Peter  Simon  Pali^as,  M.  D.  and  profeflbr  of 
natural  hiftory,  long  famous  in  that  branch  of 
knowledge,  took  his  departure  from  St.  Ppter{burg 
towards  the  middle  of  June  1768.  In  his.  progrefs 
he  vifited  Novgorod,  Valdai,  Mofco,  Vladimir, 
Kazimof,  Murom,  Arfamas,  the  country  extending 
between  the  Sura  and  the  Volga,  and  wintered  at 
•  SimbirOc,  of  which  he  examined  all  the  adjacent 
parts.  .  The  lotb  of  March  1769-,  he  turned  off  to 
Samara,  Syzran,  Orenburg,  croflfed  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Yaik,  and  repaired  to  Guriefgoro* 
dok,  which  feemedthen  to  be  the  general  rendezvous 
of  our  academical  travellers.  Here  he  met,  among 
others,  the  unfortunate  profeflbr  Lovita*,  who  had 
jufl:  eftablifhed  his  obfervatory,  his  afliftantlchdnod- 
aof,  and  lieutenant  Euler  :  M.  Lepekhin  was  alfo 
at  that  time  ip  the  neighbpurhood  of  Gurirf.  M. 
Pallas  employed  himfelf,  during  the  whole  of  his 
ftay  in  this  place,  in  e^aminii^g  the  coafts  and  the 
ifles  of  that  part  of  the  Cafpian  that  lay  within  his 
reach.  Hence  he  returned  by  the  fame  road,  in  ordef " 
to  go,  by  the  way  of  Orenburg,  to  Ufa,  where  he 
arrived  the  2d  of  Oftober }  and  after  having  fpeiit 
there  the  winter,  he  fet  out,  the  loth  of  Mkrch  1 770, 

for 

*  M.  Lovitz  loA  his  life  in  a  dreadful  macner,  during  the. 
time  that  the  rebels,  who  produced  fo  much  conf'uiion  in  Ruiiia 
in  the  preceding  war  againft  the  Turks,  "were  ravaging  the  colo- 
nies o(  the  evangelical  brethren.  Our^'atyralifl  wastalceo  ar 
Dobrinka,  vrhere  he  thought  himfelf  in  th^  greateil  fafety.  A 
band  of  thefe  rebels  dragged  him  as  &r  as  the  borders  of  the 
Slovla,  where  their  chl&f  had  his  quarters ;  and,  in  the  month 
of  Auguft  1774,  he  WAS  the  iiril  impaled  alive,  and  afterwards 
hanged.  The  afUftants  of  Lovitz,  Ichonodzof  and  his  fon, 
having  found  means  of  cfcaping,  faved  all  his  writings  and  a  part 
of  his  inltruments.  Several  farther  particulars  relating  to  this 
learned  traveller^  may  be  feen  in  Bufching's  Wochsediche  nach- 
•      xichten,  17^3,  p.  56  &  fqq. 
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fqr  the  mountains  of  UraU  and  the  province  of 
Met :  the  23d  of  June  he  reached  Ekatarincnburg, 
\yhere  be  made  his  obfervations  on  the  great  num- 
ber of  mines  that  arc  worked  in  that  diflriA ;  he  pro 
ceeded  afterwards  to  the  fojtrefs  of  Tfcheliabiqlk, 
whence,  about  the  midc^le  of  December,  he  took  his 
courfe  to  Tobolflc.  M:  Pallas  had  fojourned  the 
grpater  part  of  the  winter  at  ITcheliabinlk,  and  tra- 
Terfed  and  examined,  partly  by  himfetf  and  partly 
by  his  affiftant  M.  Lepekhin,  and  by  profeiTor  Falk, 
almoft  all  the  government  of  Orenburg,  when  this 
latter  alfo  came,  about  the  middle  of  March  1/71^ 
followed  Ihortly  after  by  his  affiftant  Georgi,  to  join 
him  in  this  town  of  Tfcheliabinfk.  Captain  Ritfch- 
kof,  who  had  hardly  quitted  M.  Pallas  all  the  winter, 
now  left  him,  and  fet  out  upon  another  journey. 

M.  Pallas  finally  left  his  winter-quarters  at  Tfchc- 
Kabinik  the  i6th  of  April  1771,  direfted  his  courfe 
by  the  Omik,  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Irtyfti,  vi- 
fited  the  mines  in  the  environs  of  Koly  van,  went  to  ' 
the  Schlangenberg  ^or  ferpentine  mountains)  and 
to  Barnaul  j  where  he  found  Mr.  Falk  fick,  who 
was  come  from  Omlk  by  the  fteppes  or  deferts  of 
Barabin.  From  Barnaul  M.  Pallas  proceeded  to 
TomQc,  and  arrived  the  10th  of  Oftober  1771  at 
Erafnoyarik  upon  the  Yenifley,  which  he  had  made 
choice  of  for  his  winter-quarters.  It  was  there  that 
the  ftudent  Suyef  came  up  to  him  again,  in  the 
month  of  January  1772  j  he  had  made,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  fummer,  a  journey  the  length  of 
the  Oby  towards  the  Frozen-ocean,  and  was  return- 
ed to  communicate  his  obfervations  to  M.  Pallas, 
who  was  again  joined,  in  the  month  of  February, 
by  M.  Georgi,  who  had  hitherto  ferved  as  afliftant 
to  M.  Falk,  aiid  afterwards  by  the  ftudents  Bykof, 
Kafchkaref,  and  Lebedef,  whom  M.  Falk,  forced  by 
the  bad  ftale  of  his  health  to  return,  had  fent  to  M. 
Pallas- 

•  •  Our 
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Our  learned  traveller  left  his  winter^quartets  the 
7th  of  March  1772,  to  proceed,  with  M.  Georgi 
and  two  (Indents,  by  IrKutik.  to  the  lake  I^aikaif 
whither  he  had  already  fenit  M.  Sokolof  in  the 
/month  of  January 4  Atter  having  feen  the  environs, 
of  that  lake,  Selinginik  and  Irkutik,  he  regained, 
the  lath  of  July,  the  route  of  KrafnoyaHk,  where  he 
ietup  his  winter-quarters,  after  having  vi  id  ted  the 
Sayane  mountains.'  In  the  month  of  January  17735 
they  fet  out  pn  their  return,  in  which  they  took  th? 
way  of  Tomik,  Tara  on  the  Irtyfli,  Kazan,  Sarapul,- 
Taitflcoi-gorodo]^,  Aftrakhan,  and  through  the  coun- 
try that  borders  the  Sarpa  to  Tzaritzin,  where  he 
met  agsun  |M.  Spkolof,  whom  he  had  fent  to  yfi( 
the  (teppe  or  defert  of  Euman.  After  having  win- 
tered at  Tzaritzin,  and  made  feveral  excurlions  from 
that  city  towards  the  Volga,  he  returned  at  length 
by  Mofco  ^o  St.  Peteriburg,  yrhere  he  arrived  the 
30th  of  June  1 774. 

We  fee,  by  this  Ihort  flcetch  of  1^1.  Pallas^s  travels, 
that  he  went  over  a  great  part  of  the  fame  countries 
which  the  firft,  third,  and  tourth  volumes  of  the  tra- 
vels of  j.  George  Gmelin  had  defcribed.  But  this 
ought  not  to  induce  us  to  regard  the  labour  of  M. 
Pallas  as  a  repetition,  which  might  eafily  have  been 
difpenfed  with  ;  the  plan  of  M.  Gmelin  differed  en- 
tirely from  his,  and  wa^  incomparably  more  con«> 
tra&ed,  as  to  the  department  of  natural  hiftory. 
Befides,  profeflbr  Pallas  took  qui^e  other  courfes 
than  thofe  of  M*  Gmelin  :  and  Siberia  had  in  the 
interval  acquired  an  altogether  different  face,  as 
well  by  the  extenfion  of  its  frontiers  as  by  the  efta- 
bliflunents  that  have  increafed  its  population,  by  the 
new  and  important  mines  that  have  beep  put  in 
produice,  and  the  founderies  that  have  been  ere&ed 
there :  fo  that  it  cannot  fail  of  gaining  infinitely  by^ 
any  comparifon  that  might  be  made  between  his 
accouiits  and  thofe  of  Gmelin* 

John 
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John  Amadous  Georgi,  member  (tf  the  foeiety 
of  natural  hiftorf  at  Berlin,  was  at  firft  deftined  by 
the  imperial  academy  to  relieve  profeflbr  Falk,  who 
wai  commiffioned  with  what  was  called  the  expedi- 
tion of  Orei^urg,  and  then  known  to  be  in  a  bad 
ftate  of  health.  He  fet  cut  in  confequence,  the  ill  of 
Jane  1770,  took  the  route  by  Mofcoand  Aftrakhan^ 
and  met  M.  Falk  in  the  fteppe  of  the  Kalmuks^ 
very  near  to  an  armenian  caravan.     He  followed 
him  acrofs  that  (leppe  to  UraUk  (  at  that  time  Tait* 
fluH-gorodok)  and  to  Orenburg,  where  they  remain- 
ed  till  the  cad  of  the  .year.  ,  At  the  beginning  of 
1771,  they  travelled  by  confent  into  the  province 
of  Iflet,  M.  Falk  along  the  lines  of  Orenburg,  and 
M.  Georgi  by  the  Bafchkirdy  and  the  Ural.    He 
took,  during  the  illnefs  that  detained  M«  Falk,  feve- 
ral  little  joumies  from  Tfchelyceba,  capital  ef  the 
province,  towards  feverai  places,  for  obferving  a 
variety  of  natural  cutiofities,  and  the  nations  of  the 
country  j  finding  tbemfelves  at  length  in  a  capacity 
to  continue  their  courfes,  at  the  latter  end  of  June 
M.  Falk  proceeded  by  Ifetikoi  to  Omik  on  the  Irt* 
yih,  and  dtreded  M.  Georgi  to  come  and  join  hint 
at  the  laft-mentioned  place  by  the  new  lines  of  Sibc^ 
ria,  or  of  Ifchim  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Kirgbifes* 
They  then  proceeded  in  company  acrofs  the  fteppt 
of  Barabin,  to  fee  the  filver  mines  of  Koly van  near 
the  Oby.    They  went  alfo  afterwards  to  vifit  Bar- 
naul^ and,  as  much  as  a  ferious  malady,  with  which 
M.  Falk   was  attacked  anew,  would  permit;   the 
naountainous  diftrift  of  the  mines  of   Altay,  aasL 
the  founderies  that  depend  on  Barnaul.     Towards 
the  end  o^.November  they  continued  their  journey^ 
following  the  firft  elevations  of  mount  Kufnetfk,  to 
Tomfic.     It  was  in  this  city  that  M.  Falk  received 
from  Peterftmrg  a  permifi^on  to  return,  on  account 
of  bis  ill  ftate  of  health.     M.  Fall^,  the  chief  of 
the  expedition,  now  remaining  alone  in  the  vaft 
VOL.  u  B  r^ions 
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regioiisof  Siberia.,  M.  Georgiy  ae  we  have  already 
feeri,  was  entered  of  his  company,  and  travelled, 
though  leparately,  under  his  diredion. 

Wie  (hall  here  give  a  Ihort  intimation  of  the  places 
Vifited  by  M-  Georgi :  from  Irkutik  he  proceeded 
to  the  Jake  Baikal  of  which  he  drew  aa  excellent 
chart,  and  thence  into  Daowia,  for  the  purpofe  of 
examiniHg  the  mines  of  that,  name,  and  inta  the  dif- 
trift  of  the  mines  of  Arguilin;  thence  he  return 
ed  by  Irkratfk  to  Tomlk,  Tara,  robolik,  Ifetfkoi,  Ili- 
na,  Ekatarinenbupg,  and  Ufa,  vifiting  ail  the  mines 
6f  thofe  countries-',  he  returned  thence  by  Perme, 
on  the  Ural  of  the  Bafchkirs  ;  6nce  more  from  Ufa 
to  Tzaritzin  and  Oreubttrg ;  and  laftly  along  tl>e 
ATolga,  from  Aftrakhan  to  Peterfburg  by  Saratof, 
Bolgari,  KaMH,  Makarief,  Pavlova,  Niftmey-Nov* . 
gorod,  Yaroilavl>  and  Tver.  On  the  loth  of  JSep*- 
^mber  177.4^  he  arrived  in  the  in>perial  sefidence. 

On  coming  to  Kazan  in  March  1774,  M.  Georgi 
found  profeilbr  Falk  ftiil  there>  and  extremely  ill> 
tirhich  illnels  he  terminated,  together  with  his  life^ 
'by  his  own  hand  a  few  days  after.  Two  or  three 
particulars  of  his  biography*  will  not  be  difagreeable 
to  the  reader. 

.M.  Falk  was  born  in  Weftrogothia,  a  province 
in  Sweden,  about  the  year  i  yay.  He  ftudled  medi- 
cine in  the  univerfity  of  Upfal,  and  went  through 
a  courfe  of  botany  under  the  celebrated  Linnaeus, 
to  whofe  fon  he  was  tutor.  He  publicly  defended 
4he  diiTertationf  whichthat  famous botanid  had  com^ 
poied  on  a  new  fpecies  of  plants,  which  he  called 
Aftromeria.  In  the  year  1760,  wlien  M.  Geor- 
gi for  the  firft  time  was  at  Upfal,  the  latter  was 
already  fo  deeply  afFefted  with  depreffion  of 
ipirits,  that  M.  de  Linne,  in  the  view  of  obliging  hinv 
to  take  exercife  and  diffipation,  fent  him  to  travel 
over  the  ifland  of  Gothland,  fo  make  a  collection 

.    •  Frpm  the  Journal  of  M.  Georgi, 

f  In  the  colledion  known  under  the  title  of  Lirmai  amefni^ 
taut  acadcmka,         * 
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of  the  plants  it  produc<es^  cmd  the  various  kihds  of 
corals  andcojriilUnes  which  the  fea  leaves  on  its  (bores. 
This  voyage  was  attended  with  no  diminution  of  his 
diftemper,  which  found  a  continual  fuppiy  of  all* 
ment  in  ^  fanguine  melancholy  temperament,  in  a 
too  fedentafy  way  of  life,  and  in  the  bad  ftate  of  his 
^nances; 

Profeffor  Forlkael  having  left  Upfal  for.  Copen-* 
hagen  in  1 760,  Falk  followed  him  thither^  in  the 
dcfign  of  applying,  by  the  advice  of  M.  de  Linne, 
to.  be  appointed  affiftant  to  M.  Forflcael  in  his  fa- 
mous journey  through  Arabia ;  but,  notwithftand* 
ing  all  the  pains  that  M.  C£der  and  feveral  other 
men  of  literary  reputation  at  Copenhagen  took  in 
his  behalf,  his  application  failed;  as  the  fociety  that 
were  to  goon  that  important  expedition  was  already 
formed.  Obliged,  with  much  difcontent,  to  return, 
he  herborifed  as  he  travelled,  and  enriched  the  Flora  ' 
Suecica  with  feveral  new  difcoveries. 

A  man  in  office  at  St.  Peterfburg,  hscving  written 
to  M.  Linn^  to  fend  him  a  diredor  for  his  cabinet 
of  natural  hiftory,  M.  Falk  accepted  the  poftj  which 
led  him  to  the  chair  of  profeiforof  botany  at  the 
apothecaries  garden  at  St.  Peterlburg,  a  place  that 
had  been  vacant  fronythe  time  that  it  was  quitted 
by  M.  Siegefbek.  His  hypochondriac  complaint 
ftill  continued  to  torment  him.  When  the  imperial 
academy  of  fciences  was  preparing  in  1768  the  plan 
of  its  learned  expeditions,  it  took  M.  Falk  into  its 
fervice,  though  his  health  was  uncertain.  He  was 
recalled  in  1771  ;  but  having  got  only  to  Kazan 
in  1773,  he  there  obtained  permiffion  to  go.  and  ufe 
thq  baths  of  Kireliar,  from  which  he  returned  again 
to  Kazan  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  his  health  ap* 
parently  better. 

But  this  difeafe  foon  returned  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence. From  the  month  of  December  1773,  he  had 
never  quitted  his  bed,  nor  taken  any  other  nourilh- 
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ihtnt  tlian  thread  dried  ta  tbe  fwediik  manner 
knsekebrced),  of  which  be  fcarcely  took  once  a 
day  foof^e  mouthfuls  dipped  in*  tea«  At  fitO:  he  re- 
ceived tbe  vifus  of  a  few  friends ;  but  afterwardt 
denied  himielf  to  thetn,  and  was  reduced  to  the 
ftrifkeft  foliiude.  When  M.  Georgi  went  to  fe^ 
him,  nothing  feemed  left  o£  hitn  but  a  ikeleton  of  a 
wild  atid terrifying  a^fed.  The  few  words  he  drew 
ixdm  hixn  tonfiiied  in  complaints  oecafioned  by  a 
}K>ft  of  difeafea  whifeh.  kept  hi»  body  in  torture^  and 
threw  him  into  the  mo(l  cruel  ikepleffnefs.  The 
lail  evening  M^  Georgi*  kept  him  company  till  mid#- 
sight  Hefpoke  liide^  andfaid  nothing  that  could 
give  reafon  to  fufpecl  tbe  defign  he  was  meditating... 
Mil  hunter,  and  at  the  fame  time  hi«  trufty  feirant, 
offered  t»^  fit  up  with  him  fhe  night ;.  but  he  could 
not  be  perfuaded  t^  eonfeBt» 
.  f&^  Georgi.  being  lequefted  the  next  d^,  Marcb 
3 1,  to  come  to  the  lodging  of  tbe  unfortunate  gentle-* 
manV.  be  found  him  %ing  before  hia  bed>.  covered 
with  blood  ;  befide  bun  lay  a^  rasor,  witb^  which  b« 
had  given  himfelf  a  flight  wound  in  the  throat,  the 
fatal  piftol  and  a> powder-horn ;  all  together  prdfent^ 
ing  a  tremendous  fpe&acle»  He  had  put  the  muzzle 
of  thf  piftol  againft  bis  throat,  and,  refting  ^e  pom- 
mel upon  his  bed,  he  diicharged  the  contents  in 
fuch  manner,  that  the  bail  havinr  gone  through 
his  head,  had  (luck  in  tbe  ceiling.  His  foldier  had 
feen  him  (UH  fitting  up  in  bis  bed  at  four  o'clock^ 
at  which  time  he  ufually  fell  into  a-  fiiort  flumben 
la  his  chamber  wa»  found  a  note  written  the  even» 
ing  before,  betraying  throughout  the  diftrad:ed  ftate 
of  his  mind^  but  nothing  declaratory,  of  his  defign^ 
or  that  was  of  any  importance* 

M.  Falk,  like  all  hypochondriac  peribns^  wa^ 
not  very  communicative,  and^  on  certain  occafions 
tiras  diftruftfuK  But  at  the  fanie  time  he  was  of  a. 
fedate  temper^  compkilant.,  uprighti  which  made 
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k  a  ^rery  eafy  matter  to  bear  with  him,  and  fecured 
to  him  the  indolgence  of  all  his  acquaintance. 
His  extreme  fobriety  had  enaUed  bim  to  make 
fome  iavtngs  from  bts  pay,  diough  he  was 
very  beneficeat  ;  it  was  not  therefore  indi* 
gence  that  d^ove  htm  to  this,  ad;  of  violence. 
He  was  of  a  c6ld  conftitution,  preferring  folituda 
and  quiet  to  focieCy,  to  the  company  of  his  friends^ 
and  to  ordinary  amxifement^,  which  yet  he  did  not 
Ihun,  except  in  the  4atter  period  of  his  life.  As  to 
religion,  he  ihewed  on  all  occafions  more  refpe^  for 
it,  than  any  ftrong  effufions  of  ^aL  It  was  folely 
I  to  be  afcribed  to  the  violence  of  his  diftemper^  and 
the  jxreaknefs  of  mind  which  it  brought  on,  tluit  led 
him  to  put  a  period  to  his  days.  The  fate  of  tfait 
unfortunate  ichojar  wa3  generally  and  jufUy  h* 
m^ted.^ 

In  the  number  of  thofe  wrbo  were  ttf  the  expedi* 
tion  of  M.  Paila,s  wa$  alfo  Captain  Nicholas.  Ryts 
CHKOf ,  fan  of  Peter  IvanoYitch  Ryt£c|ikof,  counfdi 
lor  of  ftate,  who  made  himfelf  fMnous  for  his  topo- 
graphy of  Orenburg.  Rytfchkof  the  fon,  inij6^ 
went  over  feme  difhids  ct  the  governments  of  Ka^ 
zan  and  Orenburg ;  proceeded  eaftwards  from  Sim*> 
birik^  and  thence  uorthwards  beyond  the  Kama,  de^^ 
ciining  a|ftecward&  to  the  north-eaft  along  the  Urai 
mpuataiiu^  vrhich  he  traverfed  in  his  way  to  Oren- 
burg. In  1 770  he  vifited  the  countries  extending 
the  length  of  the  weftern  bank  of  the  ^i^l^y?  quite 
to  the  Kama,  which  he  courfed  as  hr  downwards 

as 

*  His  mpcn  ^er«  found  is  the  grestt^ft  ^ifordi^.  They 
ccNDUin,  hQwever^  very,  ufrful  9n4  ip^ppr^ant  rrUpfW*  ^f 
particuUrl/  made  it  hia  bufinefs  to  in<)vire  about  the  RirghiC<^ 
and  other  tartarian  nations:  and  as  hp  frecjuently  recri^inedfor 
tfaefpaceof  nine  months  together.  ii\  the  £|me  place,  he  was 
mailed  to  proeure  fiitis&Aqry  ^otions^conterning  th^  obje^ 
of  his  iaTeftjj^uons.  tlbe'lnnxpi^^a^demy,  14  177^  nt 
pQinte^  profeflbr  Laxmann  to  arrapge  his  manufcripts  in  orde t 
for  pttbucatioo ;  ivhidi  was^^one  accordingly. 


as  Kazan  ;  then,  eroding  the  province  of  Viatka,  hfe 
pafled  on  to  Glinof,  came  into  Perme,  and  furveyed 
the  environs  of  Solikanrfk :  thence  defcending  alongf 
the  Kama  nearly  as  far  as  Kungur,  he  proceeded  byi 
Ekatarinenburg  to  Tfchclyabinlk.  In  1771,  on-  de^ 
parting  from  Orlk,  he  vifited  the  fteppe  of  the  Kirg- 
his-kozakson  thisfidetheYaikjpaQ'edthe  riverslrgis 
and  Turgai,  came  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Ulu-tau» 
thence  bore  away  to  Uft-vifk  and  Orenburg,  and 
came  at  laft,  by  a  part  of  the  province,  of  Ufa,  quite 
to  the  Dioma. 

M.  Lepekhin,  by  birth  a  Ruffian,  who,  after 
having  gone  through  his  firft  ftudics  at  the  imperial 
academy  of  fciences  at  St.  Peterfburgj  went,  to  pur* 
fuea'  courfe  of  medical  (ludy  at  Strafbm-g,  vyhere 
he  was  admitted  M.  D.  and  was  received  in  1768  as 
adjunftus,  and  in  177 1  member  of  the  fame  imperial 
academy,  was  at  the  head  of  another  of  thefe  expe- 
ditions.  He  fet  out  the  8th  of  June  1768,  from  Pe- 
teriburg,  and  {proceeded  ftraight  to  Mofco ;  thence  by 
Vladimir,  Muron^  Arfamas,  Alatyr,  confequently 
ty  the  governmcnl,  of  Nilbney-Novgoiod,  to  Simt 
bir(k'  in  the  province  of  Kazan  ;  from  which  place 
he  fet  out  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  to  vifit  thfe  courfe 
of  the  river  Tfcheremfchan,  which  divides  the  go* 
vernment  of  Kazan  from  the  province  of  Stavropol^ 
and  thence  travelled  over  various,  parts  of  the  got 
vernment  of  Orenburg.,  In  autjumn  he  reached 
Stavropol,  paffed  the  winter  at.Sixnbirfk,  and  the 
fpringof  1769  in  the  province  of  that  name:  the 
following  fummer  he  came  to  Aftrakhan  ;  from 
which  city,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  he  made  an 
cittremely  remarkable  journey  to  Guricf,  croffing 
the  fteppe  which  extends  between  the  Volga  and  the 
Yaik  ;  from  Gurief  he  went  up  along  the  Yaik  as 
far  as  Orenburg,  and  reached  in  the  month  of  0£):o- 
ber  the  little  town  of  Tabynlk  fituate  near  the  centre 
of  the  Ural  of  Orenburg  on  the.  rivet   Bielaya; 

where 
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•^ere  he  wiatered.  In  the  month  of  May  follow- 
ing, he  purfued  upwards  the  courfe  of  the  Bielaya,  . 
ejcamined  the  mountains,  came  in  July  to  Ekatarin-  : 
enburg,  ftr«ick  forwards  into  the  Ural,  and  attained, . 
beyond  the  Kungiir,  to  the  fummit  of  the  higheit  of . 
the  Ural  of  Orenburg,  whence  he  returned  to  Eka-  . 
tarinenburg,  aad  pafied  the  winter  at  Tiumin  in  * 
the  province  of  ToboUk. 

lathe  month  of  May  1771,  he  reiched  the  fum- 
mit of  tiie  bigheil  mountain  of  the  UraUchain, 
which  rang  between  Verkoturia  and  Solikamfk,   vi- 
ficed, during  the  fumraer,  theprovince  of  Viatka,pro- 
ceeded  by  Uiliug  to  Archangel,  where  be  embarked 
ia  order  to  examine  the  coafls  of  the  White-fea.  He 
made  Archangel  his  winter'^quarters  that  year.    The 
following  year,  1772,  was  emplpyed  by  ourkarned 
traveller  in  making  a  fecood  courfe  on  thefea  juft. 
mentioned,  aloz^  the  ihores  and  the  iiles  lying  to  the 
left  of  Axchangel,  as  far  as  the  weftern  and  north-, 
em  coafls,  proc^dti^  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
White-fea :  be  afterwards  doubled  Kaninnofs,  and' 
at  length  veturned  by  xhe  gulph  of  Mezen  to  Arch- 
^ge), .  whence  he  fet  out,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
j£zt^  for  Sd*  Feterfburg.      Du/ing  the  fpring  and* 
biminei  of  1773,  he  vifited  the  environs  of  Pfcove,^ 
Velikiye-Luki,   and  Toropetz,    with  divers  othearv 
parts  oi  the  governments  of  Picove  and  Mohilef :  in^ 
the  n\Qnth  of  Auguft  he  went  from  Polotfk  along 
the  Dana  to  Riga ;  whence  he  proceeded,  following; 
die  fea-(hore,  to  Pernau,  then  to  Valk,  N/^uha/ifeQ,i 
aad  Pfcove :'  after  which  be  returned  in  Decemb^sr 
to  St*  Peterfburg,  and  probably  thus  termin^(^  t^e. 
travels  on  which  he  was  fent.  ; 

Dr.  J.  Guj-DENST^DT  ipok  his  departure  abqut. 
the  middle  of  June  1768^  fr.um.St.  Peterfl3ur^^  in^ 
order  to  proceed  by  Np,ygpppd.  along  the  wellorw 
coaft  of  the  lake  Ilmen,  by  PorIvpf,.Star9ia-ru{ra^und 
Torop^tz,^  to  Moko»  vshereh/e  ta^i^d^frojn  the  ,1 1  ih-, 
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of  September  to  the  8th  of  March  1769  (  wbeQ  he 
fetout  for  proceeding  by  Koloxxina,  Xpifaxii,  I'ul^ 
and  Eletz,  to  Voronetch  ;  thence  to  Tavrof,  to.  Ttmr 
bof,  to  the  fortrefs  of  NoYochoper0cia ;  arui,  after 
having  courfed  along  the  rivers  Cbopa,  Medvieditza, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Don,,  he  arrived  the  i  ith  of 
Odober  at  Tzaritzin,  where  h^  remai^d  till  the. 
23d  of  November  :  he  afterwards  went  to  Aftrak-i 
haO)  where  he  arrived  the  4th  of  December,  and. 
then  proceeded  to  Kitzliar,  a  Ruffian  frontier  towu 
on  the  river  Terek.  This  place  be  quitited  in  1770, 
to  vifit  the  countries  watered  by  that  ftreasi,  by  th^ 
Kunbalni,  the  Soontfcha,  the  Ak&i,  and  the  Koifa, 
vith  the  north-eaft  parts  of  mount  Caucafus  ;  being 
often  obliged  in  thia  courfe  to  r«tu;rn  $0  Khziiar^ 
chiety  becaufe  of  the  little  fa&ty  he  fo  wd  is  travel Ct 
ing  thofe  parts.  It  was  for  this  reafbn,  a94  on  bc^ 
count  of  an  illnefs  that  detained  him,  that  h^  di|d  «qt 
reach  Georgia  that  yeas.  « 

The  tenth  of  February  177-19  M.  GuUeaft^dt 
left  KitzUar^  tvitb  a  detachment  oC  niffian  troopt^^ 
for  Ofletia,  which  is  ^kdiftrid  of  mount  Caucafus  ;t 
and  fo  fooA  as  the  17th  of  March  he  waa  already  re* 
mmed  to  Kitzliar,  which  he  quitted  for  the  ktft  time 
the  1 8  th  of  May,'  in  order  to  go  to  the  hot  hatha; 
€11  the  borders  of  the  Terek.  One  of  the  moft  con* 
flderable  of  the  princes  of  th^lefler  Kab^rda  accom*, 
panied  him,  and  ihewed  him,  dui[ing  the  months  of 
July  and  Augttft,  all  that  country,  with  the  northern 
part  of  the  caucafean  Qiountains  inhabited  by  th^ 
Di^ores.  Thence  he  returned  a  fecoad  time  to  Qf* 
fetia  en  the  Terek,  whence  l||ie  departed  the  1 1  th  of 
September  un^ler  the  efcori  of  fome  hundveds  of 
Offetiana^  whpm  th/e  ts^ar  Hcraelius  had  taken  into 
his  pay,  and  happily  arrived  with  them  in  Geovgta* 
Me  was,  the  25th  of.  &epteml^er,  at  D^jTchet,  ^  tpwa 
of  KardvieUa.  The  9th  of  Ofkober  he  left  that 
country,  in  order  tp  proceed,  tp  th^  river  B^ur^  a£  the 
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fiime  jUtKe  where  u^ar  Her^clius  ba4  ap{x>inted  his 
troops  to  make  their  geseral  rendezrous,  and  which 
w^  QDlyJifteen  verfts  diftant  from  Te0s,  its  OipitaJU 
It  was  there  that  M*  GuUleaft^^t  had  a^  audience  ia 
form  of  the  t&ar,  who  embraced  him,  m^ji^  bita  fij; 
dqwri  in  his  preien^e,  and  promifed  to  gram  hiia 
every  a^Awce  that  he  ihoujd  want  i  whi^h  pi^on^fc 
he'afterwavds  fulfilled..  He  ipade  the  qq^mpaign  i^rith 
|he  t^f 9  who  puttied  with  the  vmu  body  of  his, 
9rmv  to  the  diftance  of  abave  a  hundred  a^xd  twenty^ 
verfts  pp  the  <:ourfe  of  the  K,ur  ;  a,n4  he  returned  tp; 
Tejpis  with  that  prince  the  14th  of  ](>Toven^r«  ^e 
left  this  place  again  th^  21  ft  pf  February  1772,  for 
J^heti^^  always  In  the  ^^ite  of  the  ta^r,  and  pafledi 
the  whoV^  9f  the  month  of  Maj;ch  in  that  province 
of  Oeor^  He  tifayerfed,  in  the  month,  of  May^ 
th<^e  provinces  of  Tuircon\ania(  wfhich  are  i.n  fuhjee-! 
tion  to  t^r  HeracUus*  The  20th  of  J[une  he  wei^t^  ' 
for  the  laft  tiine»  to  Tefflis,  in^  the  irefbljutipii^  of  quit- 
{bg  Qeorgia,  after  he  ihauld  have  m^e.  the  tqur  of 
tibe  prpvinces.  of  t^ar  Solpmoi^  an4 1^  ^^^W^  ^^  MoL 
dok  00  the  river Terel(,  Oi)  the  1  iit;fa  of  July  hi^  ma^df 
his  pbdfaiK;e  to  that  ta^ar^  who  had  fet  up  hU  fuin«> 
mer  eao^  on  the^  fouthern  b^n)c  of  the  river  Riofi^ 
fome  verfts  below  the  fortrefs  of  Minda^  Theprinot 
gave  our  traveller  a  very  gracious  reception.  The 
5th  pf  A^uft  1 77^  h^  quitted  the  dift^6);  of  Rad^ 
fchaji  which  makes  part*of  the  kingdom  of  Immer 
Tetia,  and  repaired  ta  Kutatki^  the  capjtal  of  the 
Iowa:  Immeretia ;  then  made  the  tour  of  the  fronr 
tiers  of  Miffffvelia  and  Guria.  the  eafteru  part  of  ^ 
Immeretia  an4  middle  Qeorgia*  Tzar  Solomon^ 
bad  giyeo  him  ^  efcort  of  three  hujidred  Immere?' 
tians  to  attend  him  on  his.  tpur.  As  he  was  prer 
pacing  to  propsed  £a;:ther  on,  he  was  forced  for 
Mfmo  timp  ip  fulpenid  his  march,  as  the  greater  part 
pf  bis  p^ple  had  fallen  fick.  In  this  interval  be 
f^i^veil'aiupply  of  men,  horfes,  and  provifions, 
' '        ' '  from 
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from  a  georgian  nobleman  whom  a  little  before  fie 
had  cured  of  ah  ailment.  On  the  firft  of  Oftobcr 
he  reached  thelaftgnifinian  or  Georgian  village, where 
he  was  again  obliged  to  ftop  tor  a  month,  in  confe- 
tjuence  of  advices  that  he  received  of  three  hundred 
•Afletinians  who  were  waiting  on  the  fhoreof  thie  Te- 
rek'to  attack  and  to  plunder  him.  In  rhe  interim'the 
tnajor-general  of  Medeni,  being  informed  of  his 
fituation,  fent  a  detachment  of  fix  hundred  men 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  at -the  arrival  of  whooi 
the  robbers  difperfed.  By  this  means  M.  Gulden* 
ftaedt  happily  regained  the  frontiers  ojf'  Ruffia,  and 
returned  firft  to  Mofdok,  and  afterwards  to  Kitzliar; 
Jn  April  1773,  he  made  an  excurfion  to  Peterfbade 
fthe  baths  t)f  Peter  J,  whence  he  •  returned "  the 
fucce^ding  month  and  immediately  fet  out  for  Mof- 
dok,  and  m  tite  month  of  June  went  upwardsf  along 
the  Maika,     From  tfiat  river  he  turned  off  towards' 

•  •  •  • 

the  eaftcrn  branch  of  the  Kuma,  and  proceeded  to 
the  five  mountains  or  Befch-tau,  whi<:h  fbrrh  the 
higheff .part  of  the  fiftt  elevation  of  Caucafus  ^  he 
vifited  the  mines  of  Madfchar,  from  which  he  took 
the  route  of  Tfcherkafk,  where  he  arrived  the  24th 
of  July.  From  this  lafl:  town  he  mad^  a  tour  to 
Azof;  beine  returned  to  Tfcht rkafk,  he  proceeded 
by  Xagsnrok  along  the  fea-coaft,  eroded  the  rivet 
Kalmius,  following  at  the  fatVie*time  thb  Berda  and 
the  new  lines  of  the  Dnicpr,  and  came  by  the  eaf* 
tern  bank  of  that  river  to  Krementfchuk,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  government  of  New-Ruffia,  where  he 
arrived  the  7th  of  November,  and  paffed  the  reft  of 
the  winter.  He  had  hot  yet  quitted  this  govern- 
ment, though'  already  on  the  way  to  the  Kriiineat 
when  he  received  orders  on  the»2oth  of  J^ily-  177 4> 
as  did  all  the  other  academical  travellers;  to  r.eturtt 
to  St.  Peterfburg.  Accordingly  he  turned  -  back, 
and  came  by  Kremenifcbuk,  and  along»  the  Jifies  of 
the  Ukrair.e  as  far  as  BiJiilcfekaia-krepoll;-  tbenc^ 

.  bent 


bent  bi^courfe  over  Bacliimit,  andbeyohd  towards 
the  fourh^eafl:  anxt  the  eaft,  as; far  as  tbe^  rivers'  Mius 
and  Logantfcbik.  Being  returned  .to  Bidtefskaia- . 
krepoft^ .  h«  left  it  for  the  fecond  time  the  1 6th  of 
Decembei^  and  came  by  Kief  to  Serpukof ;  where, 
having  collided  all  the  perfons  and  all  tbe  efteds 
belonging  to  his  eicp^dition^  he  took  his. departure 
the  aoth  of  December  forMofco,  andia  tbecourfe 
of  March  arrived  at  StvPcterlburg*^  :    - 

Such  is  the  general  outline  ot  thefe  klterefting 
travels  firom  which  the  learned  of  Europe  have  re^ 
ceived  fo  much  information^  and  -whi^h  properly 
finds  a  piace  in  the  introduction  to.  .a  woxk '  that 
owes  fo  great  a  part  of  iis  mr^iterii^ls  tq  th.e  iaboutf  of 
thefe  academicians.  ^  The  difcoveries  made  by  the 
Ruffians  at  fea  at  various  epochas,  and  particularly 
during  the  reign  of  Catharine  11.  have  been  fo 
faithfully  laid  before  the  public  by  Mr.  Coxe  in  his 
well-known  work  profelfedly  written  on  that  fubjed, 
that  it  would  be  unneceifarily  fwelling  the  bulk  of 
thefe  volumes  to  fay  any  more  of  them  here.  How- 
ever, it  is  impoilible  to  take  leave  of  thefe  expenfive 
and  important  miiTions  without  teftifying  our  ac- 
knowledgmeni,  with  that  ingenious  and  candid 
writer,  of  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  fcience 
from  thefe  learned  and  laborious  inyeftigations,  and 
to  join  with  himf  and  every  friend  tp  rational  in- 
quiry, **  in  the  warmeft  admiration  of  that  enlarged 
"  and  liberal  Ipirit,  which  fo  ftrikingly  marked  the 
"  charader  of  the  late  emprefs.  of  Ruffia ;  who, 
**  fixMn  her  acceffion  to.  the  throne,  made  the  in- 
**  vettie;ation  and  difcovery  of  ufeful  knowledge  the 
**  conilant  objeQ  of  tier  generous  encouragement* 

"  The 

♦  See  BacKmeifler's  Ri»0ifche  Bibllothck,  torn.  i.  ii.  aod  iil. 
where  werj  ciicumfiantiai  accounts  of  all  the  feveral  courfet 
pitrfuea  hj  thefe  travelltTS  are  (q  be  fouad. 

t  Coxe,  Ruffian  difcoveries  between  Alia  and  America,  pre- 
lace,  p,  XV 


SXTin  IKTRODUCTlOlf^ 

^  The  atttfaentic  records  of  the  ruffian  hiftory  were 
^  by  her  orders  properly  arranged ;  and  permUfioa 
*^  was  granted  pf  infpedtng  them.  The  moft 
<^  diftant  parts  of  her  vail  dominions  were  at  her 
^  ezpence  explored  and  defcribed  by  perfons  of 
^*  great  abilities  and  extenfive  learning ;  by  which 
^^  meaiis  new  and  important  lights  have  been  thrown 
*^  upon  thp  geography  and  natural  hiftory  of  thofi; 
^  remote  regions*  In  a  word,  this  truly  great 
^^  princefs  contributed  more  in  thecompafs  of  only 
^^  a  few  years,  towards  civilifing  and  informing  the 
^  minds  of  her  fubje£ts,  than  had  been  effeded  by 
^  all  the  foverdgns  her  predeceflbrs  fince^  the  glo- 
ff  fions  acra  of  feter  the  great/^ 
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Off  THB   NATVRAl.   STATE  OF   TKS    EMPIRE# 

SECTION  I: 

Am^Uude^  boundaries^  and  divifion  of  the  empire. 

i>T  Riiffia  18  fotnetitnes  underftood  the  whole  niC- 
&^a  empire ;  yet  ibefe  two  ea^effions  have  properly 
%  very  different  (igmfication;  Ruffia  proper  implies^ 
tbofe  principalities  and  provinces  which  for  many 
ages  paft  have  been  inhabited  by  Ruffians* ;  txA 
die  following  are  its- divifions,  namely:  i.  GreaC 
Ruffia,  which  has  always  bore  the  name  of  Ruffia 
m  the  ftrideft  import  f »  and  comprifes  thofe  large 
trads  of  country,  principalities,  viceroyalties,  and 
dukedoms  which*  have  uninterruptedly  compofed 
die  ruffian  dominion ;  as  Mofeo,  Vladimir,  Novgo* 

rod, 

^  For  about  ijoo  or  1400  jears,  as  far  back  as  authentic 
liiftory  reaches :  this  however  is  principallj  to  be  underftood 
of  Great  and  Little  Ruflk. 

f  To  tdce  notice  of  its  old" obsolete  names  is  the  pvovince  of 
theanuquarian ;  and  here  would  be  <^t  of  place» 
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rod,  Pfcove,  Pericflaf,  Riafanfkoi^  Kaluga,  Tula, 
Yaroflaf,  Koftroma,  Tver,  Vologda,  &Cr  '  2.  Little 
Ruffia,  comprehendfngahe  Ukrai»e  •,  or  in  general 
the  prefent  three  governments  of  Kief,  Tfchernigof, 
and  Novgorod-Sieverfkoi  f  3.  White  RuiTia,  by 
which,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  was  meant  the 
principality,  or  the  prefent  government  of  Smoienlk ; 
to  which  are  now  added  the  two  governments  of  Po- 
lotzk  and  Mohilef,  ftillfometimes  called  the  white- 
ruffian  territory  :  otherwife  the  name  of  White  Ruf- 
fia is  no  longer  heard  of.  To  thefe  were  added,  4. 
New  Ruffia,  by  which  were  denoted  the  large  trafts 
of  country  near  theUkrairie,  towards  Poland  and  the^ 
turkifli  dominion  ;  namely.  New  Servia  and  the  pro- 
vince  St. Elizabeth,  which  now  belong  to  the  govern-' 
ment  of  Ekatarinoflaf,  and  therefore  its  name  has 
fallen  into  difufe. — The  three  laft  have  not  always 
been  united  with  Great  Ruffia. 

But,  by  the  Ruffian  empire,  is  likewife  underftood, 
not  only  thofe  juft  mentioned,  but  atfo  fuch  king- 
doms, countries,  and  provinces  as  have  been  at  va- 
rious tinjies  fitice  added  to  it  by  conquefts  and  ap-^ 
propriations ;  as,  i.  The  kingdom  of  Kazan,  which 
was  conquered  by  tzar  Ivan  VaffiUieviteh  in  1 552,  at 
prefent  confiding  of  feveral  governments,  2.  The 
kingdom  of  Aftrakhan,  taken  by  the  fame  monarch  J ; 
at  prefent  likewife  divided  into  feveral  governments, 
3.  The  vaft  country  of  .Siberia ;  which,  by  calcula- 
tion, contains  upwards  of  ten  millions  and  a  half  of 
fquare  verfts,  comprehending  within  it  feveral  king* 
doms,  taken  by  roving  Kozaks  on  their  own  ac* 
count,  and  then  furrendered  to  the  tzar,  who  com- 
pleted the  conqueft  -,  this  at  prefent  confifts  of  feve- 
ral,   but   thofe   the   moll  extenfive   governments. 

4.  The 

•  Which  word  lignifies  the  horders^ 

t  It  was  long  feparated  from  Great  Ru£Ba ;  but  united  co  it 
again  in  16^^, 

\  Kabarda,  likewife,  foon  after  fubmiitcd. 
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4.  The  provinces  on  the  (hores  of  the  Baltic,  capture 
ed  from  the  Swedes  by  Peter  L.  and  for  ever  incorpo- 
rated with  the  ruffian  empire  hy  two  treaties  of  peace : 
Livonia,  Efthonia,  Finland,  and  Ingria,  or  the.  pre* 
ient  governments  of  Riga,  Reval,  Vyborg,  and  St* 
Peterfburg.  5.  The  countries  taken  from  Poland, 
now  the  governments  of  Poloczk  and  Mohilef,  which 
the  empreTs  Catharine  IL  united  to  the  empire.  6. 
The  territory  (he  annexed  io  Ruffia  by  the  peace 
concluded  with  the  Turks  in  1774.  7.  Th,e  Krim 
and  the  Cuban,  or  the  province  of  Taurida  and  the 
government  of  Caucafus,  united  to  the  empire  by 
that  fovereign  in  1733.  8.  The  tributary  iflands  in 
the  eaftern  ocean,  now  added  to  RufTia.  9.  The 
countries  that  have  more  recently  fubmitted  to  the 
ruffian  fupremacy,  namely,  Kartuelia  or  Kartalinia, 
&c«  io.  The  poffcffions  in  America,  confiding 
partly  of  iflands,  partly  of  the  continent  of  Califor- 
nia, where  the  principal  eftablifhment  is  called  Do- 
oaleik.  1 1  •  Some  other  countries  incorporated  with 
the  empire  at  various  periods  ;  as,  the  Kirghis-ko- 
zaks,  of  the  middle  and  little  horde,  who  fubmitted 
tbemfelves  in  1731,  and  fever al  others. 

Hoice  St  appears  that  the  ruffian  empire  has  not 
always  been  of  fuch  magnitude  as  at  prefent.  Even 
in  the  thirteenth  century  Lithuania  was  not  fo  far 
from  Mofco  *  as  now.  Prom  this  flight  infpedion 
it  is  manifeft  that  the  amplitude  of  the  empire  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  largeft  monarchy  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.  Accordingly,  the  emprefs,  in  her 
letter  of  grace  to  the  ruffian  nobility  in  1785,  ex- 
preiTes  herfelf  in  the  following  manner  :  "  Theruf- 

"  fian 

•  The  proper  name  of  this  capital  is  Moflcva  ;  but  Mofco  is 
frown  into  fuch  familiar  ufe  by  long-eRablifhed  cuftom,  that 
wefhouldno  more  think  of  altering  it  than  oi  reducing  War- 
faw  to  its  right  name  of  Varfchau,  Or  calling  the  Tartars  by 
their  proper  name  Tatar.    .  ^    • 


4  Alill^tltate^   MuKt>Aft!»,    AHD 

**  fian  einptte  is  difUflguiihed  on  the  globe  by  the 
**  extent  of  it^  territory^  xvhtch  teaches  from  the 
^  eaftern  borders  of  Kamtfh^tka  to  beyond  tbeiiver 
*^  Duna  which  falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Riga :  com« 
^  priiing  within  its  limits  a  hundred  and  finty-five 
^^  degrees  of  longitude  ;  extending  from  the  mouths 
^  of  the  rivers  Votga,  Kuban,  Don,  and  Dniepr, 
^  which  fall  into  theCafpian,  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and 
^*  the  Euxine,  as  fiir  as  the  frojcen  oceati,  over  two^ 
•*  and-thirty  degrees  of  latitude."    The  fame  num* 
ber  of  degrees  is  afligned  it  by  this  foverdgn,  in  her 
inftruAions  to  the  commiilioii  for  framing  a  code  of 
laws.    But,  from  her  own  words,  it  plainly  ap« 
pears  that  (he  only  takes  notice  of  the  countries  con* 
tiguotts  to  each  other,  according  to  the  general  ex-^ 
tent ;  but  none  at  all  of  the  iflands,  or  the  numerous 
promontories  and  points  of  land  that  (trike  out  from 
them.    The  iflands  in  the  eaflern  ocean  are  not 
once  mentioned.     Even  the  iile  of  C&fel,  with  its 
weftem  promontory,  reaches  feveral  degrees  farther 
than  Ihe  river  Duna.    If  We  take  all  thefe  in^o  the 
account,  the  ruilian  empire,  according  to  the  neweft 
and  beft  charts,  witl  be  found  to  extend  from  about 
the  forty-third  to  the  feventy-eighth  degree  of  north 
latitude  ;  and  from  the  thirty-ninth  to  the  two  hun« 
dred  and  fifteenth  degree   of  longitude ;  this  laft 
however  including  the  iilands  lying  in  the  eaflern . 
ocean. 

Without  reckoning  the  iflands,  the  empire  ex* 
tends  in  length  above  920O  englifh  miles,  and  in 
breadfh  a4oo.-^From  Riga  to  Anadyrfkoioftrog, 
the  diilance  ~is  1 1,298  verlls.*— The  kalendar  of  the 
imperial  academy  at  Peterfburg  fets  it  down  at  fome- 
what  lefs.  If  we  draw  a  line  acrofs  Mofco,  from 
Riga  to  the  haven  of  Peter  and  Paul,  as  the  two  ex* 
treme  boundaries  of  the  continent,  we  fliall  find  it 
only  10,936  verfts ;  from  Riga  to  Mofto  beinj 
loiZf  from  thence  to  Petropavlofskoi  port,  991! 

verfts 


r 
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verfts.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  that  kalen- 
dar,  the  breadth  is  much  larger.  From  Kertch  to 
Mofico  is  reckoned  at  1477,  and  from  thence  te 
Koia  2109  verfts  ;  though  it  is  notorious  that.thefe 
two  plaees  are  not  by  far  the  extreme  bounda- 
ries\ 

With  regard  to  the  appellatives.  Red,  White, 
Black,  &c.  fome  farther  explanation  feema  neceflary. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ftate  of  Poland  contained 
fome  provinces  that  bore  the  name  of  Ruilia,  without 
however  being  a  part  of  the  ruffian  empire.  '  Of  ^ 
this  fort  was  the  province  of  Red  Ruffia  in  the 
leiTer  Poland,  of  which  only  the  country  of  Chelm 
remained  to  the  Poles  ;  alfo  lithuanian  Ruffia  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Lithuania,  formerly  comprefaeoding 
wiriiin  its  limits  White  and  Black  Ruffia,  partly 
come  back  to  the  ruffian  empire  to  which  it  ori- 
ginally belonged, '  being  governed  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  ruffian   princes  at  Polotzk,  defcended 

frosi 

•  In  order  to  render  the  extraordinary  magBitude  of  the 
rufiian  territorj  more  apparent  by  a  comparifon,  let  U9  adduce 
to  »J'-' above  flatement  the  data  which  one  of  the  bell  informed 
2)i.  iFians  has  given  of  the  extent  and  circumference  of  the  ro* 
man  monarchy  at  the  height  of  its  grandeur,  i.  At  that  time 
the  roBian  empire  contained  about  i  ,600,000  fquaremilet^ 
therefore  exactly  as  much  as  only  the  european  part  of  Rufiia. 
2.  The  greateil  Icngih  of  it,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  weft  era 
ocean, amounted  to  3000  miles,and  the  greateil  breadth,  from  the 
v^all  of  Antoninus  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  aooofniles.  If  we 
travel  the  length  of  the  ruifian  empire,  we  ihal4  find  it  to2>e, 
from  Riea  to  Anadyrfkoioftrog,  96B4  miles«  and  thence  to  the 
haven  of  Pettr  and  Paul,  in  Kamtfiiatka,  1750  more.  3,  The 
poffeflion  of  the  Romans  extended  fomcwhai  (hoTt  of  32  degreei 
of  latitude;  Ruilia  comprifes  35',  Gibhofi — Roman  empire, 
410.  vol.  i.  p.  33. —  But,  if  we  conlider  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  extended  over  the  iinefl  part  of  the  temperate  zone 
(from  the  24tK  to  the  56th  degree  of  north  latitude),  and  that 
the  ground  in  the  whole  circuit  of  that  territory  confifled  of  the 
moil  fertile,  and  produAive  countries  of  three  ouarters  of  the 
*.^orId,  this  feeming  fuperiority  immediately  vanidies. 

VOL.    I.  C 
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from  the  princes  of  Kief.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  even  the  whole  of  Red  and  Black  Ruffia  were 
formerly  hereditary  provinces  of  the  ruflian  empire, 
of  which  perhaps  proofs  are  ftill  in  being  among 
the  archives  of  RufTia.  Without  flopping  here, 
however,  to  difcufs  what  fort  of  title  Ruffia  may 
have  to. any  fuch  fucceffion,  it  is  but  right  to  men- 
tion  that  we  have  not  anywhere  been  able  to  find  a 
fati^ftory  account  of  the  origin  of  tbefe  names 
and  their  proper  fignification.  Perhaps  they  may 
have  been  entirely  v/ithout  any  ;  arifing  from  acci- 
dent, mere  aibitrary  denominations  of  certain  trafts 
of  country  inhabited  by  Ruffians.  At  leafl  this 
ftippofition  is  warranted  by  a  cuflom  obfervcd  in 
remoter  times  by  the  flavonian  nations.  Thus, 
concierning  Servia,  we  know  that  the  illyrico  fervian 
empire  was  antiently  called  Red  Servia ;  the  germaii 
Sorbcnland,  White  Servia;  and  the  territory  of 
Servitza,  the   Black  Servia.     In  like  manner,  the 

•  Crovats,  as  long  as  they  dwelt  in  Bohemia,  gave 
the  country  the  name  of  Bielo  Crobatia,  that  rs. 
White  Croatia.  A  part  of  Dalmatia  being  then 
ftyled  by  them  Red  Croatia.  —  Hence  we  might  be 

"led  tx)  conclude  that  the  appellations  White,  Red, 
and  Black  Ruffia,  mu^  be  of  great  autiq^uity.     In 

.  the  hieantimc,  it  mufl  be  confefled  that  Mr.MuUer, 
fo  juflly  famous  for  his  rcfearchcs  into  ruffian 
hiftory,  is  of  a  different  opinion.     As  his  thoughts 

•  on  this  fubjeft  contain  much  information,  they 
defervc  to  be  noticed  here.  He  fays  :  All  the 
ruffian  annals  teftify,  that  antiently  there  was  but 
one  undivided  Ruffia,  which,  under  that  general 
denomination,,  extended  toward  the  wefl,  nearly 
upon  the  Viftula.  The  names  of  Little  and  White 
Ruffia  were  not  heard  of  till  after  fome  principalities 
were  taken  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  lithua- 

.  nian  princes,  and  in  the  fequel  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Poland^     What  bears  the  name  of  Red 

or 


I 
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or  Tfchervonian  Ruffia,  it  is  true,  received  its  de- 
nomination from  the  tfliervenfliian  towns  that  form 
the  principal  part  ,ofit;  but  White  Ruffia  was 
fingly  and  alone  thus  named  bv  the  Poles  and  Li- 
(huaaians,  in  order  todiftinguiui  it  from  the  reft  of 
the  ruffian  empire  ;  which  they  ftyled  Great  Ruffia, 
not  fo  much  in  oppofition  to  Little  Ruffia,  as  in 
refped  to  the  fpacioufnefs  of  its  extent.  —  Ruffi^t 
was  much  weakened  by  the  defalcation  of  feveral  of 
its  principalities  as  well  as  by  the  inroads  of  the 
Tartars :  but  after  the  grand  duke  Ivan  Vaffillie- 
vitch  I.  had  united  the  majority  of  them  under  his 
fole  fovercignty  and  thrown  off  the  tartarian  yoke, 
he  firft  ftyled  himfelf  monarch  of  all  RiToSIa; 
which  title  was  continued  till  the  time  of  tzar  Alexey 
Mikhailovitch  ;  for  the  conquefts  made  of  fome  di- 
ftrids  in  Little  and  White  Ruffia,  by  the  grand 
duke  VaffiHi  Ivanovitch  and  the  tzar  Ivan  VaffiUie- 
vitch,  were  only  of  particular  towns  and  principali- 
ries,  whereof  feveral  were  in  the  feqoel  recovered 
by  their  former  matters.  But  when  tz^r  Alexey 
Mikhailovitch,  in  the  year  1 654,  had  taken  under' 
his  dominion  the  little  ruffian  Koeaks,  together 
with  their  towns  and  the  whole  population  of  Little 
Ruflia,  he  began  to  ftyle  himfelf  Sillf-rulbr 
[autocrator]  OF  Great  and  LitTLE  *rv8sia. 
This  monarch,  in  the  fame  year,  took  the  town  of 
Smolenfk  by  force  of  arms,  and  returned  to  Mofco  ; 
but  prior  to  his  expedition  for  the  conqueft  of  White 
Ruffia  and  Lithuania,  being  indubitably  perfuaded 
that  he  fhould  reduce  the  regions  formerly  raviOied 
from  Ruffia  10  fubmiffion,  he  caufed  to  be  infertcd 
in  the  tzarian  titles,  the  words :  of  all  Red  and 
Little  and  White  Russia  ;  the  firft  ufe  of 
which  appears  in  the  tJnivcrfal  of  the   21ft  of  Fe- 

c  2  bruary 

•  In  teftimony  whereof  there  is  ftill  a  decree  of  this  txar't, 
bearing  date  July  ift  1654, 
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bruary  1655,  ^^  ^t  that  time  Mohilef,  Orflia,  Viteplk^ 
Polotzk,  DanaburjT,  Boriffof,  Minflc,  Vilna,  Grod- 
no,  &c.  together  with  all  their  towns  and  dependen- 
•  cles,  were  adually  conquered.  Sv/eden  alone  threw 
obftaclcs  in  his  way  y  while  the  Poles  were,  making 
flattering  promifes  to  ele£k  him  to  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom  :  but  the  peftilence  that  followed,  obliged 
this  monarch  to  abandon  his  conquefts,  —  Hence, 
however,  it  is  clearly  Teen  what  wc  are  to  under  (land 
by  the  term  White  Ruflia. 

I'he  ruffian  empire  received  a  frefii  augmentation 
at  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  porte 
the  29th  of  December  1791  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
whole  of  the  territory  of  Ochakof  on  the  Bogue,  as. 
far  as  the  Dnieftr,  which  laft-mentioned  river  is  flow 
ftttled  10  be  the  boundary  forever** 

The 

• 

*  la  a^:.  ition  to  what  Bas  already  been  iaid  of  the  extent  of* 
the  e^.'^i.  e,  we  will  jui*  give  two  calculations  as  made  hj  pro- 
teffor  Kraft  of  the  academy  cf  fciences.  By  ibme  experiments  iu 
regard  to  the  table  for  zones,  ^here  the  flattening  of  the  fpheroid 
amounts  to  -l^,  he  focnd  that  the  whole  empire,  tbe  northern 
latitude  whereof  he  admits  to  be  42*  ji'  to  78®  30'  including 
the  iniar.d  ieas  t»  but  exclufive  of  all  the  bays  and  gulfs,  to  have 
ID  the  frigid  zone  67,157  geographical  fquare  miles,  (fifteen  to 
a  degree  of  the  equator,)  and  in  the   temperate  263,349  \  ^^• 
^echtr  y\-  of  tKc   northern    hemifphere,   or  3^0,506    iquare 
gcosjraphical  miles.  By  this  calcfllation  all  the  general  maps  oF 
the  ruflian  empire. then  in  being  were  proved  to  be  wrong;  and 
indeed  the  accuracy  of  all  (hat  hare  fince  appeared,  at  leafl  in 
regard 't6  feveral  regions,  may  be  very  much  queftioned.  If  we 
ad^  u>  this,  that  Once  the  year  1783  Rufiia  has  greatly  enlarged 
its  territory,   at  the  fame  time  that  the  iilands  of  the  eailera 
ocear.^  between  Ada  aud  America,    though  they  are  acftually 
tribi  tary  to  Rufllia  and  confequently  belqng  tathc empire,  cannot 
be  accurately  laid  down  and  brought  into  the  account,  which  " 
yet  probably  (l.oald  be  done  -,  it  will  then  appear  that  none  of 
the  ftat^ments  hitherto  made  can  be  confidered  as  complete. 


f  Confequently  he  eives  the  empire  a  greater  northern  ex terijk 
than  we  thuught  ourfelves  authorized  to  do. 
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The  empire  has  hitherto  been  confidered  as  lying 
in  bur  two  quarters  of  the  globe,  namely  Europe 
and  Afia  ;  future  geographers  may  perhaps  have  to 
defcribe  its  dominions  in  a  third,  the  continent  of 
America  ;  for  the  territory  there,  though  probably 
at  prefent  but  infignificant,  may  eafily  be  extended 
I         and  increafed.     Indeed    from   the    forementioned 
I         ruffian  eftablifhment  on  the  continent  of  America, 
and  the  iflands  already  made  tributary  there,  the 
empire  may  even  now  with  propriety  be  faid  to 
extend  intp  that  quarter  of  the  gJobe/ 
Ruf&a,  by  its  inagnitude  and  fituation,  has  very 
I        various  irontiers  as  well  as   neighbours.     On  two 
I        fides,  namely,  to  the  north  and  the  eaft,  if  we  omit 
I        the  eftabliflimeiH  oit  the  continent  of  A^nerica,  it  is 
fiirrounded   by  feas.     On    the   other    fides  it*  is 
bounded  partly  by  terra  firma,  partly  by  feas,  and 
here  and  there  by  rivers,  namely,  to  the  weft  by 
Penmark,'  by  Sweden  and  by  the   Baltic ;  but   to 
the   foqth,    -by   Courlaad,  Poland,    Turkey,  the 
Euxine  and  the.Cafpian,    by  Perfia,  China,'  and 
various  tribes  of  almoii  favage,  nomadic,  or,  in  one 
vord,  uncivilized  nations.     Some  of  thefe  borders 
are  capable  of  enlargement,  efpecially  in  the  nume- 
rou8  iflands  of  the  eaftern  ocean,  which  might  eafily 
be  made  tributary,  as  no  other  foreign  power  can 
lay  any  well-founded  claim  to  them;  again  in  the 
north  on  the   continent  of  America ;  and  among 
the  independent   hordes  of  Afia,  who,  befides,  on 
account  of  their  turbulence,   fometimes  deferve  a 
little  corredion.  — Other   frontiers  are  fixed  by 
treaty,  viz. 

I.  With  Denmark,  concerning  Lapland  or  Finn- 
mark,  in  the  year  1 602. 

a.  Witn  China  and  the  Mongolcs,  in  1727.  By 
the  carelefihefi  of  a  ruflian  rniniiler,  who  was  not 
fufficiently  on  his  guard  againft  the  cunning  Chlnefe, 
the  limits  were  drawn  to  the  difadvantage  of  R  iTia. 

^  3.  With 
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3.  With  Perfiaby  the  treaty  of  1731.  At  prefent 
the  river  Terek  is  regarded  in  fome  refpefts  as  the 
line  of  limitation. 

4.  With  Poland,    by  various    treaties  in   1667^ 

167a,  1717,   1721,  1773,  ^77^'>  17815  i793>*"d 
not  finally  adjufted  till  1793- 

5.  With  Sweden,  by  the  treaties  of  1721  and 
1743.  However,  the  borders  are  not  yet  accurately 
fettled;  for feveral  iflands  in  the  river  Kymmene, 
and  numbers  of  bordering  boors,  belong  neither  to 
one  nor  the  other  of  thefe  powers,  and  therefore 
the  latter  live  very  comfortably  in  their  own  way, 
exempt  from  all  tribute  and  burdens  of  every  kind. 

6.  With  the  I'urks,  the  antient  treaties  were 
explained  and  amended  by  new  ones  in  the  year 
1739,  and  ftill  nnore  in  1774,  1786,  and  1791; 
and  which  we  may  probably  cxpe£t  to  be  done 
again,  now  that  the  two  empires  are  come  to  a  pro- 
per underftanding. 

7.  With  Courland  the  laft  fettlement  was  made 
in  1783,  till  the  final  furrender  of  its  independence 
in  1796. 

This  diverfity  of  boundaries  and  neighbours, 
requires  divers  means  of  fecurity  and  occafional 
defence.  Thefemuft  confifl  eitherin  ftrong  places,  or 
a  great  force  by  fea  and  land,  but  both  on  different 
footings,  according  to  the  territory  and  to  the  na- 
l;ion  againft  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  In 
fdme  parts  large  Ihips  of  the?  line  can  only  enfure  fafe- 
ty  ;  in  others  moderate  fized  veffels,  or  even  lit- 
tle armed  boats,  may  produce  the  fame  effe£l, 
Againft  fome  neighbours,  ftrong.  forts  on  the  fron- 
tiers are  kept  up  ;  againft  others  a  wr<*tched  wood- 
en wall,  or  ftakes  drove  into  the  ground,  with  two 
or  three  iron  cannon,  and  a  garrifon  from  eighty 
to  two  hundred  men,  completely  anfvver  the  pur- 
pofe.  Againft  the  attacks  and  robberies  of  uncivi- 
lized nations,  lines  are  formed  with  petty  ipxu  or 

ramparts ; 
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ramparts  :  fome  of  thofe  provided  with  baftions  of 
earth ;  others,  properly  fpeaking,  have  no  fortrefs, . 
butconfift  merely  of  cafermes  and  ftables,  built  in 
a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  .  watch-tov/er,  at  two 
corners*.  Where  fccurity  requires  it,  other  forms 
of  defence  are  ufed.  Thus  the  village  Raflomayef- 
(kaia  on  the  Tobol,  between  the  borders  of  Orenburg 
and  Siberia,  is  fecured  from  all  accefs  by  a  ftrong 
hedge,  in  fome  places  ftrengthened,  for  a  con^. 
fjderable  length,  by  chcvaux  de  frize;  but  the  village 
Kifhnp-Tfchernafskoi  has  afortified  woodenfchurchl- 
Some  parts  require  no  defence  whatever  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  coafts  of  the  frozen  ocean.;  and  the 
defart  part  of  the  mongolian  borders,  from  the  Oby 
to  the  Yeniffei,  is  entirely  unfortified  and  open.-— 
hi  fome  places  a  river  form^  the  boundary ;  as  the 
Kymmene,  before  mentioned;  ii>  like  manner,  the 
Argune  towards  China;  and  not  unfrequently  a 
yaft  fteppe,  when  the  limits  are  not  precifely  drawn, 
with  the  npmadif  and  uncivilized  neighbours. 

From  Tchutzkaia  zemlia,  northwards  over  Kamt- 
Ijiatka,  the  empire  hordtts  pretty  nearly  on  America j 
being,  by  the  lateft  obfervations,  only  feparatedfrom 
it  by  a  ftrait  of  the  fea,  no  more  than  one  hundred 
and  feventy-fivc  englilh  milj^s  in  breadth  ;  namely, 
Behrjng's  itraitsj.  The  Tchuktchi  have  not  as  yet 
been  fubjeded ;  probably  becaufe  it  has  not  been 
thought  worth  while  to  fit  out  a  military  expedition 
fpr  that  pufpofe  ;  n^verthelefs  that  people -acknow- 
ledges the  ruffian  fovereignty.  They  have_  aftually 
for  a  long  time  carried  on  traffic  with  the  Americans 
that  dwell  oyer  againft  them^  make  ufe  of  the  fame 
canoes  with  them,  though  they  differ  greatly  from 
them  both  in  language  and  drefs.  Beyond  that 
cape,  towards  Americaj  lie  fcveral  iflcs,  two  of  which 
arc  uninhabited.  Tlie  main  land  of  America  there 
(if  in  faO:  it  be  not  a  very  large  ifland)  may  he 

fecn. 

*  Pallas's  travels,  vol.  ii. 

•)■  Pallas's  Travel*,  vol.  ii.  p.  40$.  408,  409. 

;|:  Wkich  Bufchipg  ever/  v^here  calls  Cook's  itraiti. 
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feen  from  this  promontory;  and  there  is  an  americaa 
ifland  at  about  the  didance  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
engh'fli  miles  from  the  poffeffions  of  Ruffia. 

We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  t;he  uncivilized  nationj 
that  either  belong  to  the  empire,  or  are  juft  without 
its  borders.  The  latter  are  by  no  means  dangerous 
neighbours,  but  are  eafily  kept  in  awe ;  or,  if  they 
ms^e  an  attack,  are  prefently  frightened  back  again.. 
Againft  them  the  former  are  made  ufe  of  as  a  de- 
fence. Indeed,  it  was  formerly  a^  hard  matter  to. 
reftrain  them  within  bounds; ;  but  we  have  feen 
under* the  late  reiga  what  good  regulatioos,  without 
violent  mcafures,  will  efFeft. 

Thofe  that  belong  to.  the  empire  may  indeed  caufe 
fome  alarms  left  a  fwarm  of  them  fliouJd  get  over 
the  borders,  as  did  adually  once  happen  fome 
years  ago;  but  means  are  ufed  for  the  preventiofi 
of  this  :  it  is  found,  however,  that  fuch  people 
are  moil  ^afily  managed  and  kept  to  their  antient 
habitations  by  gentle  treatment.  Their  own  chiefs 
and  khans  receive  titles,  dignities,  and  prefents;  and 
able  officers  are  kept  among  them  as  fpies  upon 
their  conduft.  Should  they  happily,  by  example 
and  encouragement,  habituate  themfelves  to  a  better 
form  of  government,  it  would  then  be  juft  the  fam.e 
thing  as  if  an  entire  nation  had  been  added  to  the 
empire.  Many,  of  them  have  already  addifted 
themfelves  to  agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  employ- 
ments, much  more  than  formerly. -^Even  the 
borderers,  by  the  wife  methods  purfued  by  the 
ruffian  commanders,  are  become  more  ferviceable 
to  the  empire,  efpccially  in  matters  of  commerce. 

The  boundaries  in  general  are  fo  difpofed,  that 
an  attack  from  regular  foes  is  pnly  poffible  on  a^ 
few  fides :  and  againft  thefe,  fufficient  means  of 
defence  are  at  all  times  practicable.  -  A  few  regular 
enemies  can  never  be  of  much  confeqiience,  as 
RufTia  always  keeps  on  foot  a  refp^Sable  and  welU 
difciplined  army.      Befides,    the  great   polTelGons 

adhering 
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adhering  together  are  fo  defended  by  the  prefent 
conftitutions  of  moft  of  the  neighbouring  dates,  that 
Ruffia  has  never  any  need  to  fear  an  attack  In 
the  heart  of  the  empire,  though  in  former  times  a 
ioreijrn  enemy  may  have  found  it  poflible  to  pene- 
trate 10  far. 

It  is  fcaijcely  neceffary  to  (hew  that  the  empire, 
from  the  very  nature  of  it,  is  capable  of  progrcf- 
fively  growing  to  a  greater,  even  to  an  aftonifhing 
magnitude,  without  attempting  new  conquefts.  it 
has  already  been  attaining  gradually  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  power,  particularly  in  modern  times.  Yet 
we  are  not  to  imagine  (^as  fome^  people  not  well- 
verfed  in  hiftory  are  apt  to  do)  that  it  was  formerly 
a  country  abfolutely  infignificant,  or  even  quite  un- 
known. In  very  remotfe  periods,  long  before. 
Kazan,  Aftrakhan,  Siberia,  &c.  were  conquered, 
RuiBa  was  remarkable  both  for  its  power  and  its 
magnitude.  How  often  did  it  not  then  ftrike  terrof 
into  the  haughty  fovereignsjof  Conftantinople,  «vea 
while  furrodnded  with  the  magnificence  of  imperial 
Greece  ?  Moreover,  the  Poles,  the  S\yede8,  the 
Hungarians,  even  the  far  diftant  French,  had  kievian 
princefies  ojx  their  thrones. — Internal  divilions 
among  brethren  of  the  reigning  family  afterwards, 
indeed,  weakeaed  the  empire,  infomuch  that  it  was 
deluged  by  a  powerful  foreign  nation.  But  by  its 
own  inherent  vigour,  without  the  aid  of  external 
fuccours,  it  (hook  off  the  odious  yoke,  made  ex- 
tcnfive  conquefts,  and  evinced  to  the  world  what  it 
was  able  to  perform  by  its  own  power  alone.  Thus 
it  rapidly  grewintoone  of  the  greateft  monarchies  the 
univerfe  had  ever  beheld.  The  coloffus  only  wanted 
a  (kilful  hand  to  (hape  it  into  form  :  and  this  it  iirft 
found  in  Peter  the  great,  and  afterwards  in  Catharine 
the  fecond. — ^IVue,  it  was  the  happinefs  of  that 
empcror,that  the  imprudence,  or  rather  the  temerity,^ 
of  Charles  XII.  contributed  much  to  the  rapidity  of 
its  adyancement ;  yet  the  confequencee  would  have 

been 


ti  - 
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bj2cn  lefs  ftriking  and  brilliant,  if  the  internal 
ftrength  and  greatnefs  of  the  empire  had  not  fo 
fignally  concurred.  Under  the  emprefs  Anna,  Ruflia 
'lyith  all  her  fplendid  vifltories,  and  combined  with 
Audria,  found  it  aq  arduous  ta(k  to  put  an  honour- 
able end  to  the  turkifh  war:  an  evident  token,  that 
a  proper  ufe  was  not  madi^  of  the  peculiar  grea^tnefs 
and  the  important  refources  of  the  country.  Of  all 
the  powers  confederated  againft  the  king  of  Pruffia 
in  the  feven  years  war,  the  power  of  Elizabeth 
prefled  hai[deft  upon  him  :  the.  confequences  were 
npt  adequate  to  the  expence,  owing  to  the  events 
ajid  combinations  that  happened  afterwards ;  how- 
ever, the  ftrength  o.f  Ruffia  was  not  then  entirely 
maniieft.  It  ^was  difplayed  during  the 'war  with  the 
Turks  in  1772,  to  fo  high  a  degree,  as  to  raife.  the 
admiration  oi:  the  world.  Though  the  emprefs  at 
tb^t  time  maintained  a  body  of  troops  in  Poland, 
yet  (h^  (lifled  a(  once  an  inteftine  commo|:ion  ;  and 
without  foreign  aid,  by  her  own  forces,  gained  re- 
peated viftpries  over  the  Turks,  conquered  pro- 
vinces, forts,  and  appes^red  with  fleets  that  fpread. 
terror  through  regicjus  to  \i'hich.  tUe.  Ruffians  were 
fgarcely  known  by  name,  annihilated  the  formida- 
ble navy  of  her  enemy,  furrounded  the  whole  nu- 
n^erous  army  of  the  Tujks,  performed  wonders, 
apd  concluded  a  glorious  peac^.  An.d,  what  great* 
a(;chieveipents  were  not  done  in  the  laft  turkifti 
war  ! — Ruffia,  if  her  forces;  be  properly  employed,' 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  alliance,,  is  fully  able  to 
r^fift  the  attacks  of  any  invader.  Extejnfive  pof- 
fe^ions,  a  brave  people,  excellent,  produfts,  and. 
confider;able.  revenues,  render  it  in  all  refpefts  truly 
great  j  as  will  more  plainly  appear  in  the  following 
fe^ions. 
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CHmafe. 


J^  ROM  the  enormous  extent  of  the  ruffian  em- 
pire, and  its  fituation  in  the  equatorial  and  meridi- 
onal  degrees  before  memioned,  it  will  naturally  be 
inferred  that  the  temperatures  of  the  atmofphere 
muft  be  various.  It  contains  many  regions  that  are 
blefled  with  the  pureft  air,  and  the  mildeft  iky  ;  but 
a  greater  number  of  others  where  the  weather  is 
extremely  rtide  and  cold,  and  many  others  again 
where  the  exhalations  from  the  earth  are  not  of 
the  mod  falubrious  nature.  The  parts  lying  towards 
the  fouth  enjoy  a  warm  and  agreeable  temperature, 
in  which  almdft  all  the  plants  and  vegetables  of  coun- 
tries fituated  much  nearer  to  the  equatpr  flouriih 
and  abound.  Thus,  in  the  reigipnof  Tzaritzin, 
even  thofe  of  China  which  moft  delight  in  warmth, 
thrive  to  peffeftion  in  the  open  air,  and  produce 
their  feeds  in  full  maturity.  Yet  thefe  foythern 
diftrifts  know  nothing  of  fuch  burning  fands  as 
are  found  in  the  fultry  climes  of  Africa.  Others 
again,  in  high  northern  latitudes,  though  not  con- 
gealed in  everlafting  ice,  are  yet  opprefTed  with  fo 
fevere  a  froft  as  to  exclude  the  arts  of  agriculture. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  climate  is  not  excef-* 
fively  hot,  except  at  certain  feafons  in  Taurida,  fd- 
domer  and  lefs  laltiog  in  a  few  other  places ;  bat 
in  many  regions  it  is  extremely  cold.  However, 
the  one  traft  of  country  not  only  fupplies  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  other ;  but  nature  has  kindly  pro- 
vided that  every,  climate  Ihould  be  fitted  to  the 
wants  of  its  inhabitants,  and  4ias  adapted  thein  to 
the  temperature  of  their  (ky.  High  to  the  north  (he 
has  difpenfed  no  corn,  but  plenty  of  mofs,  for  the 
animals  j    and  for  mankind  an  infii^ite  variety  of 

berries. 
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berries,  of  fi(h,  and  wild  fruits.  Farther  to  the 
fouth  her  liberality  is  difplayed  :  beneath  a  mild  and 
genial  atnioiphere  (he  beiiows  on  the  inhabitants  a 
l«perfluity  of  ^e  fineft  products. 

The  remark,  that  places  lying  in  the  fame  degree 
of  north  latitude,    or  having  che  fame  polar  cleva- 
tion,     do  i^qt   exhibit  the    fame   temperature  of 
climate,  but  that  as  we  advance  toward  the  ead  the 
cold  is  always  n>ore  intenfe,  is  alfo  corroborated  by 
obfervation  m  the  ruffian  empire.      The  caufe  ad- 
duced  byfomc  refpedable  writers,  that  the  eaftern 
regions  of  Europe  and  Afia  lie  more  remote  from 
feas,  than  the  weitef n,  by  no  means  folyes  the  difli- 
culty ;    fmce  many  of  them  lie  near  enough  to  the 
fea,  nearer  than  the  weftern,  nay  fome  of  them  are^ 
even  furrounded  by  feas,  and  yet  are  very  cold  :— ^ 
pn  this  head  1  need  only  mention  Kamtfhatka.— 
*M.  Pallas  feems  to  have  come  nearer  the  truth,  by 
accounting  for  this  phaenomenon  from  the  influence 
of  mountains ;    yet  even  this  hypothcfis  is  not  en« 
tirely  free  from  obfcurity  and  doubt. 

In  the  middle  and  northern  regions  the  winters 
are  very  cold,  and  the  days  uncommonly  {hort ;  but 
the  fummers  are  fo  much  the  longer,  and  the  heats 
are  fometimes  great.      That  the  cold,    however, 
attacks  the  brain,  as  Bufching  pretends,  is  a  miftakea 
notion*     In  many  of  thefe  parts  the  girls  go  always' 
bare-headed,    and  the  women  wear  only  thin  linen 
c^ps ;  and  yet  they  neither  feel  headachs  nor  become 
lunatic  by  the  pradice^     Only  fuch  as,  having  been 
aocudomed  to  a  warmer  country,  come  to  live  in  a 
colder,  feel  the  cold,  efpecially  at  fir  ft,  very  fevere  ;' 
yet,  neither  by  it,  nor  (as  he  elfewhere  maintains); 
by  the  brandy  they  have  dr^nk  in  their  youth,  do    - 
people  grow  mad.     The  provinces  on  the  ihores  of 
the  Baltic  are  fufScient  of  themfelves  to  refute  this 
opinion*     In  fevere  firofts  it  is  no  unufual  thing  for 

men 

♦  In  his  tiaveU,  vol.  iii.  p.  271. 
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men  to  be  frozen,  fo  as  either  to  die  on  the  fpot,  or* 
without  fpeedy   affiftance,    for  tho^  limbs  that  are 
frozen  to  fail  off  by  degrees :    but  never  aay  one 
became  infane  by  it.      The  wives  oi  the  livonian 
boors  even  frequently  giye  little  potions  of  brandy, 
afavourite  liquor  with  them,  to  their  children  at  the 
bread,    as  well  as  to  thofe  of  larger  growth ;  ,yet 
fewer  crazy  and  mad  people  are  found  here  than  in 
numberlefs    other  countries.— Whether   the   cold 
(likewife  according  to  the  affertion  of  Mr.  Bufching) 
be  the  occafion  of  certain  epidemical  difeafes,  muil 
be  left  undecided.      It  may  perhaps  have  been  ob- 
fcrved   in   fome  diftrids,  but  never  authentically. 
People  from  different    provinces,     to   whom  the 
quedion  has  been  put,  knew  nothing  of  epidemical 
difeafes  that  had  arifen  merely  from  cold.      With 
delicate  perfons,    efpecially  oi   the  higher  claffes, 
colds,  defluxions,  rheums,  and  coughs,  are  common 
enough,  not  merely  during  the  cold  of  the  wintei^ 
but  alfo  at  other  feafons  of  the  year :    the  common 
people  know  but  little  of  thefe  complaints.     Thefe 
never  feel  any  injury  from  currents  of  air,  which  we 
call  draughts ;  though  perfons  of  the  former  defcrip* 
tion  frequently  take  cold  even  when  they  have  not 
ftirred  out  of  their  warm  apartments.      In  (harp 
biting  frofts,    if  people  are  but  properly  clad,  and 
forbear  to  fit  down,   efpecially  upon  the  banks  of 
fnow,  which  may  often  coft  them  their  lives  ;  they 
find  themfelves  more  healthy  than  in  the  moift  wea- 
ther of  autumn,  though  fiich  as  live  in  the  country 
are  obliged  to  expofe  themfelves  the  whole  day  long 
in  the  open  air,  to  the  utmoft  force  of  the  cold,  in 
forefts,   on  hills  and  mountains,  in  the  flreets,  &c« 
Any  flight  colds  they  may  take,  or  any  obftruftions 
in  the  pores,   are  foon  remedied  by  the  hot  rooms^ 
in  which  they  are  accuftomed  to  fleep,  and  ftill  more 
by  the  frequent  ufe  of  their  univerfally  beloved  hot- 
batlu — One  fure  proof  that  in  general  the  climate 
is  not  very  prejudicial  to  health  is  the  great  number 
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of  perfons  that  in  all  thcfe  parts  attain  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced old  age*. 

The  freezing  of  the  fivers  happens  too  in  various 
ways,  according  ta  the  degree  of  cotd,  the  quality 
of  the  water,  the  current,  and  the  nature  of  the 
fbed.  Some  carry  floating  ice,  which  at  length  con- 
folidates  ;  others,  on  a  fudden  froft,  are  covered  at 
top  with  icy  particles  like  gruel,  which  in  a  day  of 
two  congeals  ;  others  again,  of  a  gentle  current, 
are  in  one  night  covered  with  a  thin  fcum  of  ice 
which  gradually  increafes  in  fubftance ;  while  the 
rivers  in  ruflian  Dauria,  or  the  province  of  Ncrt- 
fliinfk,  differ  from  all  thefe,  and  exhibit  a  quite  dif- 

ferenC 

*  From  fbiirfcore  to  ninety  is  an  a^e  hj  no  means  tlioiig3*C 
txtiaordinary ;  but  numbers  continue  advancing  in  years  from 
that  period.  Among  other  inftances  that  we  could  adduce  fromf 
Various  quarters,  we  ftiall  feleA  one,  of  a  mflinftHl  livingr  of 
the  name  of  Mikhaila  Leon  of  Natihaf  ka,  who  was  formerly- 
a  burgher  at  Velitfh,  and  now  keeps  a  krug,  or  public  inn,  in 
the  village  Beleika,  near  the  old- ruflian  borders,  and  in  the 
government  of  Smolcmik,  So  early  as  the  year  1664,  being 
then  a  well-grown  boy,  he  w*s  feat  by  his  parents  to  fearch 
among  the  flain  for  the  body  of  a  relation  who  had  fallen  in 
the  battle  fought  that  year  betwesn  the  Ruffians  and  the  Poles. 
,  This  old  man  is  llill  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  fenfes,  conver- 
fes  intelligibly,  and  walks  with  his  flaff  daily  two  or  three 
verfts  on  foot,  for  the  fake  of  exercife.— This  remark  was  made 
in  1792, 

t  In  and  about  Mofco  the  rivers  freeze  about  the  midJle  or 
latter  end  of  November,  and  bre^k  up  in.Mirch  or  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  The  birch-trees  come  out  in  M'ly,  and  ihed 
their  leaves  in  September. — About  Kurlk  all  forts  of  fruit 
are  ripe  in  Auguil,  and  the  corn  is  then  all  got  in.  Suyef's 
travels. 

In  Irkutfk  the  thermometer,  on  the  g\h  of  December  1772, 
Hood  at  254  degres ;  notwithftanding  that  the  Angara  there 
commonly  freezes  not  till  towards  the  end  of  December,  and 
frequently  not  till  the  middle  of  January,  and  breaks  up  at 
the  end  of  March,  or  before  the  middle  of  April.  Georgi'i 
travels,  i.  ^6. 
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fcrent  property :  for  there  the  ice  firfl  forms  at  the 
bottom  ;  which  is  then  lifted  up  by  the  water,  where 
it  remains  till  the  whole  river  is  entirely  frozen  up ; 
and  at  times  fo  much  ice  comes  gradually  in  addition 
to  it,  that  the  water  can  fcarccly  find  a  free  paffage 
beneath  it.  Some  derive  the  caufe  of  this  either 
from  the  quality  of  the  beds  of  the  rivers  there, 
which  univerfally  confift  of  chalk-ftone  ;  or  from 
the  frigidity  of  the  foil,  which  all  the  fummer 
through  never  thaws  to  a  greater  depth  than  two 
arfliines. 

The  froft,  and  ftill  more  the  quantity  of  fnow  in 
conneflion  with  it,    is  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
empire,  as  by  that  means  the  land-carriage  is  incon-. 
ceivably  facilitated*  ^   Many  provinces  could  neither 
procure  the  neceflaries  of  life,  nor  turn  their  own 
produds  into  money,    were  it  not  for  the  froft  and 
fnow.    •  No  fooner  is  the  fledgeway  formed,    than 
all  the  country  roads  are  covered  with  carriages. 
In  feveral  diftrifts,  mads,  balks,  firewood,  &c.  can 
only  be  fetched  in  the  winter,  efpecially  from  marfliy 
forefts.     What  immenfc  quantities  of  flax,   hemp, 
tobacco,  deals,  tallow,  &c.  are  brought  by  fledge- 
way from  the  diftant  provinces  of  Ruflia  to  the  ports 
of  the  Baltic  !  One  fingle  winter  fo  mild  as  to  pro- 
duce no  fnow,  would  in  many  regions  put  a  total 
flop  to  commerce,  as  well  foreign  as  domeftic.     In 
the  winter  from  November    1789  to  March  1790, 
the  weather  being  for  the  mo(i:  part  mild,  and  but 
little  fnow  falling,    feveral  provinces  fuftcrcd  great 
injury.     Much  of  their  produdls  could  not  be  con- 
veyed to  the  maritime  towns.      Great  quantities  of 
the  provifion  brought  for  the  fupply  of  St.  Peterf- 
burg  was  fo  fpoilt  that  it  was  thrown  away.       In 
feveral  towns,    both   inland  and  on  the  fea>coa(ls, 
there  was  a  real  fear  city  of  firing  and  o(,her  necef- 
faries :  wood  that  had  been  fold  at  from  one  to  two 
rubles  the  fathom,   was  not  now  to  be  had  for  lefs 

than 
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than  double  that  price.  Numbers  that  were  under 
contrafts  for  the  delivery  of  brandy  were  very  badly 
off. — Moreover,  there  are  regions  wiiere  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  may  properly  be  called  winter,  others 
where  the  winter  lafts  but  a  few  weeks;  fome  where 
ftorms  are  very  frequent,  others  where  they  are  ex- 
tremely rare  :  of  the  latter  fort  are  the  parts  about 
the  frozen  occean*. 

FromfeveraJ  phenomena  mentioned  in  the  travels 
of  the  academicians^  one  would  be  tempted  to  fup« 
pofe,  that  even  the  north  of  Siberia  muft  formerly 
have  had  a  much  milder  climate,  or  have  undergone 
a  moft  ftupendous  revolution  in  nature.  As  a  proof 
of  this  we  may  adduce  the  (keletons  of  elephants  and 
other  large  animals  found  within  the  earth  on  the 
Ihores  and  rivers  there.  Thefe  bones  and  teeth  have 
been  defcribed  by  that  learned  and  ingenious  tra- 
veller M.  Pallas.  A  (keleton  of  this  kind,  which 
I  have  feen,  was  found,  among  others,  feveral  years 
fince  on  the  ihore  of  the  Irtyfn,  fome  fathoms  deep 
in  the  earth,  where  the  river  has  wafhed  away  part 
of  its  bank.  In  all  thefe  places  they  are  known  by 
the  name  of  mammot*s-boncs.  Great  numbers  of 
them  have  been  fent  to  Peterlburg,  where  they 
may  been  be  feen  in  the  mufeum  of  the  academy  of 
fciences  ;  but  they  are  not  well  put  together.  If 
thefe  animals  lived  once  where  their  bones  are  dif- 

covered, 

*  Bufching  remarks,  ihskt  corn  ripens  in  few  places  above 
thefizciech  degree  of  polar  elevation.  This  however  admits 
of  fome  limiiation :  corn  i&  indeed  grown  far  higher  than  the 
fixtieth  degree,  though  in  thofe  parts  the  huibandman  runs  great 
hazard  of  feeing  his  hopes  entirely  defeated  hj  the  frofl  of  one 
iingle  night,  which  fomedm^s  happens  in  Jul/  or  Auguft,  For 
inft^nce,  this  is  frequently  the  cafe  at  Mefen,  which  lies  ii^ 
fi3tty-five  degrees  north  latitude,  where  barley  is  fown,  which 
comes  up  finely,  but  fcldom  ripens.  It  grows  toalmoft  the 
ufual  height,  and  bears  large  ears ;  but  does  not  come  to  matu- 
rity above  once  in  twenty  or  thirty  years :  however,  it  is  fown 
every  year  for  tke  purpofe  of  getting  fodder  for  the  cattle 
Corn  comes  from  Archangel. 
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covered,  it  is  certain  that  thefe  countries  ihuft  for- 
merly bavfi  ^ad  a  very  different  climate.  Did  they 
go  thither  while  alive?  What  inducement  led  themf 
Hjve  they  been  wafted  thither  after  death  ?  What 
a  flood  it  muft  have  been  that  carried  t Jiem !-?— Or^ 
are  they  bones  of  fea-knimals  ? 

A  general  divifion  of  the*  whole  empire  may  be 
made  into  three  great  regions,  in  regard  to  tempera- 
ture, and  the  confcquent  growth  of  the  produtSions 
of  nature,  viz. 

1.  The  region  lying  above  the  60 th  deg.  and  ex* 
tending  to  the  78  th  degree  of  north  lat. 

2.  The  region  lying  between  the  50th  and  the 
60th  degree  of  nojth  lat.  j  and, 

3.  The  region  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  the  5oth^ 
and  reaches  to  the  43d  degree. 

The  firft  is  the  rudeft  and  coldeft..  In  it  are  con* 
laified  the  greater  part  of  the  governments  of 
Irkutlk,  Tobolfk,  and  Vologda ;  the  eptire  govern- 
ments of  Archaid^ei,  Olonetz,  and  Vybbrg,  witl^ 
part  of  thofe  of  rerme,  Novgorod^  and  St.  Petert 
burg*.  Ail  thefe  regions  lie  in  a  very  cold  cUmate^ 
•having  a  winter  extremely  fevere,  efpecially  Siberia. 

The 

*  By  the  obfervations  of  the  academician  Eulcr  there  are 
tven  ai  St.  Peter£burg  only  two  months  in  which  it  never 
fnows. — iln  order  tQ  charafterife  the  weather  of  the  northern 
tegion  we  vrill  give  a  fhort  extrad  from  the  meteorological 
remarks  publiihed  by  M.  Fries,  of  the  territorial  town  of 
tJftiug  V  eliki  in  the  government  of  Vologda.  This  town  liei 
in  60*  <6  north  latitude,  and  62**  10'  eaft  loxigitude  f^om  Fcrroj 
516  miles  from  the  neareH  ihore.  of  tke  frozen  ocean,  and 
1062  miles  from  St.  Peteriburg.  The  mean  heat  and  cold  here 
is:  above  Reaumur's  freezing-point  in  the  month  of  Aptil-;;^ 
till  September  ;  below  the  freezing-point  in  the  month  of  Oq- 
lobcj— till  Starch.  TtiC  mercury;  in  Reaumur's  thermomtter, 
10  the  fingle  month  of  June  alone,  falls  never  below  o,  and 
only  in  January  n^fever  rifes  above  o.  The  cold  increafed  at 
times  fo  late  as  in  the  middle  of  April  to  ^p  degrees,  and  tho 
<iuick(ilver  may,  fometimes  fo  early  as  November,  and  agaia 
in  the  firft  days  •f  March,  be  hammered.    In  every  winter  arc 
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The  fecond  region,  in  reg^ird  of  its  fetdlity,  iliay 
be  called  the  temperate  ;  in  one  half  whereof,  that 
is,  from  the  55th  to  the  60th  degree,  the  weather, 
though  pretty  fevere  and  cpld,  yet  allows  the  fruits 
of  the  field  and  the  orchard  to  grow.  In  the  other 
half,  namely  from  the  50th  to  the  55th  decree,  the 
climate  is  much  milder  ftill,  affording,  befide  the 
lifual  produds,  others  which  do  not  fucceed  in  the 
former^  The  whole  of  this  large,  beautiful,  and 
important  region,  comprehends  the  governments  of 
St.  Peter£burg,  Revel,  Riga,  Polotzk,  Mohilef, 
Smolenfk,  Pfcove,  Novgorod,  Tver,  Yaroflaf,  Kof- 
troma,  Visetka,  Permia,  Kolhyvane,  a  good  portion 
of  Irkutfk  and  Ufa,  the  governments  of  Mofco,  VU- 
dimir^  Nifhney-Novgorod,  Kazan^  Kaluga,  Tula, 

Riazan, 


laodays,  in  -which  the  cold  is  more  than  5  degrees;  and,  oF 
them,  65  days  in  which  it  exceeds  10  de^ees ;  jet  the  fuhmier 
has  more  hot,  than  the  winter  has  cold  days.  The  thermome- 
ter fttfod,  upon  an  average  of  feverai  years,  the  whole  day- 
above  e*  on  15a  days,  and  below  o  on  150:  confequcntly  there 
;^ere  63  days  on  which  it  flood  alternately  above  and  below  o. 
Thfc  rivers  are  navigable  about  the  loihof  May.  At^the  end 
of  that  month  the  fummer-corn  is  fown,  and  about  the  middle 
i>f  Juioe  the  fields  are  manured  for  winter-fowing;  theharvefl 
IS  commohly  in  Augiifl.  The  trees  fhed  tl^eir  leaves  fbmetimet 
fo  early  as  the  ibth  of  Auguft  ;  but  ufually  about  the  20th. 

TJftiug  Veliki  lies  15!  degrfees  Inore  to  the  north  than  St 
Pcterfburg,  the  quickfilver  froze  in  open  air  the  4th  of  Nov, 
1786,  during  a  cold  of  36i  degrees  of  Keaumur^s  thermometer^ 
the  xft  6f  Detember  at  40  degrees,  it  fell  the  fame  day  to  51, 
and  the  7th  of  December  even  down  to  60.     The  quickfilver 
then  froze  to  a  folid  mafs,  fo  as  to  bear  beati*^g  with  a  hammer 
Jiwa  watm  room,  feverai  times  before  any  pieces  flew  off  from 
it.     Seethe  obfervations  of  M.  Fries,  in  Crell's  annals,  lySy- 
part  X.  p.  318,  and  feq. — At  Krafnoyarfk  the  quickfilver  froie 
*t  235  and   245  deg.  of  de  I'Ifle's  fcale.     Pallas,  tom.  iii.  p. 
419. — In  Solykamftr,  in  X761,  it  fell  in  the  thermc meter  of  de 
tldt  quite  down  to  280  deg.     Examen  du  voyage  de  M.  de  la 
Chappe  d'Auteroche,  p.  105. 
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Riazan,  Voronetch,Tambof,  Penfa,  Simbirflc^Kurik, 
Orel,.  Novgorod-Sieverfk,  Tfchernigof,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Kief,  Kharkof,  and  Saratof. 

The  third  is  the  hot  climate,  yielding  produfts, 
c.  g.  wine  and  (ilk,  which  the  two  former  do  not. 
In  this  tie  Taurida,  Ekatarihoflaf,  the  'major  part  of 
Caucaiia,  and  a  patt  of  Kief,  Kharkof,  Voronetch^ 
Saratof^  Kolhy  vane,  and  Irkutik« 

In  Adrakhan  the  heat  is  fometiines  fointenfe  that 
the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  up  at 
io3t,  and  rain  is  then  fo  rare,  that  without  artificial 
irrigation  all  the  plants  are  withered. — Among  the 
fined  and  mofl  fertile  trafts  of  the  fouthern  diftrifts 
are  the  caucafian  territory  of  the  government  of  Cau^ 
cafus,  and  the  mountainous  part  of  the  province  of 
Taurida.  The  region  about  the  Terek  and  the  foot 
of  the  caucafian  mountains  bear  the  bed  wheat,  the 
choiceft  orchard-fruits,  wild  aod  cultivated  vine- 
ilocks,  mulberry  trees,  wild  olives,  figs,  cheihuts> 
almond  and  peach  trees,  faffron,  &c.— Of  the  moun* 
tainous  part  of  the  province  of*  Taurida,  M.  Pallas^ 
in  a  late  publication,  gives  fo  animated  and  delight- 
ful a  pidure  that  I  cannot  refid  the  temptation  t« 
infert  a  translation  of  it  here,  efpecially  as  it  is  not 
at  all  known  in  Enghnd. 

"  One  of  the  mildeft  and  moft  fertile  regions  of 
♦*  the  empire  is  the  beautiful  femicircular  and  am- 
^*  phitheatral  vale  formed  by  the  tauridan  moun- 
**  tains  along  the  fhores  of  the  Euxine.  Thefe  vajr 
*'  lies,  which  are  bleffed  with  the  climate  of  Anato- 
**  lia  and  the  leffer  Afia,  where  the  winter  is  fcarcely 
^*  fenfible,  where  the  primrofes  and  fpring-faffroa 
**  bloom  in  February  and  often  in  January,  and 
**  where  the  oak  frequently  retains  its  foliage  the 
**  whole  winter  through,  are,  in  regard  to  betany 
*«  and  rural  oeconomy,  the  nobhft  traft  in  Taurida 
^^  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire. 
^^  Here  on  all  fides  thrive  aid  ilourifb  in  open  air 

'    .  "  the 
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"  the  ever-vcrdant  laurel,  the  olive-tree,  the  fig^  the 
**  lotus,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  celtis,  which  per- 
**  haps  arc  the  remains  of  grecian  cultivation  ;  with 
*•  the  manna-bearijig  afli,  the  turpentine-tree,  the 
**  tan-bark  tree,  the  ftrawberry-tree  from  Afia  minor, 
"  and  many  others.  This  lafl:  particularly  covers 
the  fteepeft  cKiFs  of  the  (hore,  and  beautifies  them 
in  winter  by  its  perpetual  foliage  and  the  red  rind 
"  of  its  thick  ftem.  In  thele  happy  vales  the  forefts 
**  confift  of  fruit-trees  df  every  kind,  or  rather  they 
form  only  a  large  orchard  left  entirely  to  itfelf. 
On  the  (hores  of  the  fea  the  caper- bufhes  propa- 
*  gate  themfelves  fpontancoufly ;  without  the  af- 
*•  fiftance  of  art  the  wild  or  planted  vine-ftcms  climb 
**  the  loftieft  trees,  and,  twining  with  the  flowery 
•*  five-leaved  ivy  *,  form  feftoons  and  hedges.  The 
♦*  coTitraft  of  the  orchards  and  the  rich  verdure  with 
**  the  beautiful  wildnefs  prefcnted  by  the  adja- 
^*  cent  mountains  and  rocks,  which  in  fome  places 
•*  rife  among  the  clouds,  and  in  others,  are  fallen  in 
^<  ruins ;  the  natural  fountains  and  cafcades  that 
•*  agreeably  prefent  their  rufliing  waters ;  laftly,  the 
•*  near  view  of  the  fea,  where  the  fight  is  loft  in  the 
^*  unbounded  profpeft  :  all  thefe  beauties  together 
*'  form  fo  pittorefque  and  delightful  a  whole,  that 
•*  even  the  enraptured  mufe  of  the  poet  or  the  painter 
•*  woxild  be  unable  to  conceive  a  more  captivating 
•*  fcene.  Thefimple  habits  and  manners  of  the  good-. 
•*  humour€d'highlandTartars,whoinhabit thefe para- 
**  difaical  vales ;  their  turf-covered  cottages,  fome 
••  hewn  in  the  rock  on  the  mountain's  fide,  others 
•*  placed  amidft  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  furround- 
ing  orchards ;  the  roving  flocks  of  goats  and  flieep 
clinging  to  the  declivities  of  the  foHtary  rock ;  the 
found  of  the  paftoral  flute,  re-echoing  its  plaintive 
tones  among  the  hills — everything  here  renews  the 

**  image 

*  Called  alfc^in  England  the  creeper,  or  the  Virginian  or 


\ 
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"  image  of  the  golden  agp,  its  innocence  and  lim- 
^*  piicity ;  every  thing  contributes  to  cherifli  the  pro-c 
"  penfity  to  an  artleiS,  retired,  and  rural  life,  and 
"we  for  a  fecond  time  gain  a  fondnefs  for  the 
•*  abode  of  mortals,  which  the  horrors  of  war,  the 
"  fordid  purfuit  of  wealth  in  great  cities,  and  the 
*'  luxury  which  fills  the  train  of  all  the  focial  vices, 
**  render  fo  foon  intolerable  to  the  fincere  votaries 
*'  of  wifdom.* 

"  In  thefe  enchanting  valljes,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
"  empire,  which  no  where,  in  its  whole  extent,  pof- 
".(elTes  fo  fine  a  climate,  might  the  ufcful  products 
**  £>{  Afia  minor,  and  of  the  fouthcrn  parts  of  Eu- 
"  rope,  be  made  indigenous.  The  fuperior  kinds 
*'  of  fruits  may  be  prodyced  here  without  trouble, 
"•*  and  are.  for  the  moft  part  fo  already.  The  beft 
**  kinds  of  olive  and  fig-trees  may  be  cultivated  here  ; 
"  and  eyenthe  fefamum  plant  never  decays.  Orange, 
^  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  and  particularly  the  ced- 
"  rat,  the  moft  excellent  fpecies  of  them,  would 
"  bear  the  winter  extremely  well  with  a  little  care. ' 
**  The  vine  would  be  conftantly  improving,  if  but 
••  a  judicious  feltdion  were  made  of  the  Itocks  for 
"  planting,  if  greater  attention  were  paid  to  the  va- 
'^  riouseffeds  of  the  foil  and  fituationof  the  vine- 
"  yards,  and  if  more  care  were  had  in  working  the 
"  muft  and  keeping  the  wine.  For  the  ufe  of  the 
^^  apothecaries  and  manufadures  a  number  of  excel- 

**  lent 

*  To  the  generality  of  readers  it  may  not  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  learn  that  the  philofopher  from  vhofepen  this  paf- 
fage  proceeds,  refides  at  prefent,  according  to  his  "wifh,  in  the 
country  the  beauties  whereof  he  here  paints  in  I'uch  warm  and 
poetical  colours.  As  the  health  of  this  famous  naiuralifl  ren- 
dered his  liTine  in  a  warm  climate  necefTary,  on  his  requelt  to 
the  late  emprels  he  obtained  not  only  immediate  permiffion  to 
choofe  for  himfMf  a  place  in  her  dominions,  but  alfo,  onhti 
pitching  upon  Taurida  for  thatpurpofe,  an  ef^ate  in  that  pro- 
vince, and  towards  the  forming  of  his  eftablKhment  a  prefent  of 
ten  tho\ifand  rubles. 
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**  lent  Sriigs  and  dyes  might  be  produced,  wKich  are 
*'  at  prefent  brought  from  the  ifles  of  the  Archi- 
**  pelago,  from  Greece,  from  Afia  minor,  and  Per- 
•*  fia ;  feveral  of  them  are  now  feen  here  growing 
^^  wild*  Likewife  many  hard  and  ufeful  kinds  of 
^'  wood,  efpecially  coloured,  fit  for  inlaid  work^ 
*^  might  here  be  propagated  :  perhaps  in  fome  trails 
**  even  the  fugar-cane  would  thrive. 

"  On  the  whole,  -the  botanical  riches  of  the 
**  mountainous  part  of  the  peninfula  of  Taurida  are 
•'  fo  great  and  remarkable,  that  the  number  of  thofe 
^^  plants  alone,  which  are  to  be  found  no  where  elfe 
*Mn  the  ruffian  empire,  amounts  to  feveral  hi^n- 
^'  dreds,  among  which  is  a  confiderable  variety  of 
**  fpecies  entirely  new.  *"  , 

If  with  Mr.  Hermann,  we  divide  the  empire  more 
accurately  by  its  climates,  it  falls  properly  into  four 
regions,  each  containing  the  governments  as  fpU 
lows : 

The  VERY  COLD  region,  from  Qo  to  78  degrees 
north  latitude.]  Vyborg,  Olonetz,  Archangel,  die 
greater  part  of  Irkutik,  ToboUk,  and  Vologda,  ^d 
a  part  of  Perme,  Novgorod,  and  St.  Peterfburg. 

The  COLD  region,  from  55  to  60  degrees  noi'th 
latitude.]  Revel,  Riga,  Polotfk,  Pfcove,  Tv^r, 
Wofco,  Yaroflaf,  Vladimir,  Koftroma,  Viaetka,  the 
greater  part  of  Perme  and  Kazan,  and  a  part  of 
Irkutfk,  Kolhyvan,  Ufa,  Sinbirlk,  Nifhney-Novgo- 
rod,  Kaluga,  and  Sinolenfk. 

The  MODERATE  region,  from  50  to  55  degrees 
north  latitude.]  Moghilef,Tchernigof,  Orel,  Kurlk, 
Tula,  Tambof,  Penza,  the  greater  part  of  Kief, 
Kharkof,  Voronetih,  Riazan,  Saratof,  Kaluga,  Sin- 
birlk,  Ufa,  Kolhyvan,  and  a  part  of  Irkutik,  Kazan, 
Nifhney-Novgorod,  and  Smolen(k. 

The 

•  Ph/fical  and  topographical  piAure  of  Taurida,  cxtra6lcd 
from  the  journal  of  a  journe/  made  in  I794ib7  P.S.  Pallas,  p. 
S3— 36. 
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The  MQT  region,  from  43  to  50  degrees  north 
latitud^.3  Tavrida*,  Ekatj^rinoflaf,  the  greater  part 
of  Caucafia,  and  a  part  of  Kief,  Kharkof,  Voronetlh, 
S^ratof,  Ufa,  Kolhyvan,  and  Irkptflc. 

Thefe  fouf  regiqns  fo  very  different  in  regard  of 
temperature,  ^wc  mud  bear  conftantly  in  mind,  in 
(peeking  of  the  climate  of  the  ruffian  empire.  IJence 
we  fee  that  there  are  governments,  which  have  t}ie 
climates  of  two ;  others,  as  Kolhyvan,  of  three; 
and  the  government  of  Irkutfk  evei^  of  all  the  four 
regions.  Whatever  Nature  prodi^ces  under  thefe 
meridians,  Ruffia  either  has  or  may  poflfefs ;  it  may 
boail  of  advantages  to  which  no  other  fingle  fsmpire 
or  country  of  Europe  can  pretend^ 

Thefe  regions  being  fo  diverfe,  various  alfo  muft 
be  their  weather,  the  alternation  of  feafons,  and 
other  pha^nomena  of  the  atmofphere.    While,  in 

one 

«  Tavrida  has  a  verjr  agreeable  climate,  For  almoft  nlnt 
months  in  the  year  the  inhabitants  cnjo/  fine  and  warm  wca^ 
thcr,  and  Nature  here  requirei  fcarcely  three  months  for  re- 
cruiting her  vigour,  Theipring  ufually  begins  with  March  • 
and  commonly  the  greateft  heat  is  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  Auguft.  Thi*  is  generally  fo  violent,  that  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  but  for  the  wind  that  blows  regularly 
every  day  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  fix  in  the  evening, 
which  make  it  very  fupport able.  Thunder,  accompanied  by 
heavy  ftiowers  of  rain,  is  here  alfo  not  unfrcquent,  wherfcby 
tbeair  is  Icafonably  cooled.  September  and  Odober  are  gene- 
rally  the  fineft  months.  The  autumnal  weather  here  firft  ap- 
pears about  the  middle  of  November.  The  froft  comes  in  De- 
cember and  January ;  but  it  is  very  moderate,  and  feldom  lafts 
above  two  or  three  days.  However,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  flat  part  of  this  country  differs  from  the  mountainous  in  this, 
that  heat  and  cold  are  commonly  greater  in  the  former ^and  rain 
and  fnow  more  rare.  In  general  through  all  tue  diftrids  of 
Tavrida,  a  few  places  upon  the  Sibafh  excepted, .  the  air  is 
reputed  to  be  very  healthy.  — ^About  KLurfk,  in  the  Ukraine,  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  arboufes,  melons,  and  apples,  are  ripe  in  Auguft, 
and  the  corn  is  by  that  time  already  cut,  and  got  in.  The  ri- 
vers freeze  towards  the  clofe  of  November  and  in,December, 
and  in  March  arc  again  free  from  ice.    Suyef  •  travels. 
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onfe  region,  the  warm  attd  genial  breezes  of  the 
fpring  are  earning  on,  in  others  the  feverjty  of 
winter  ftill  prevails ;  and  there  are  mountains,  in 
the  long  chains  of  Ural,  and  yet  more  in  thofe  of 
Altay  and  Sayane,  which  are  never  free  from  ice 
and  fnow.  So  likewife  there  afe  feveral  pro- 
montories, in  the  frozen  ocean,  wl^ence  as  far  a& 
the  eye  can  reach,  the  water  is  covered  with  ice 
even  in  the  height  of  fumnier,  and  rivers  which  ate 
fcarcely  free  from  it  for  two  or  three,  months  in  the 

'  year.  It  may  in  general  be  affirmed,  that  in  many 
diftrifls  of  the  first  region  there  is  hardly  any 
fummer ;  for  the  three  or  four  months  in  which  it 
does  not  fnow  in  fome  diftricts  fcarcely  deferve  that 
name.  Hpweyer,  it  is  an  obfervation,  confirmed 
by  repeated  experience,  that  the  farther  a  diftrift 
lies  towards  the  eaft,  fo  much  is  the  weather  pro- 
portionably  colden  The  fruits,  for  example,  that 
come  to  maturity  beneath  and  above  the  6oth  de- 

'  g\ce  north  latitude  in  and  round  St,  Peterfburg, 
^nd  in  the  goycrntnent  of  Vyborg,  are  pot  produced 
under  the  Tame  latitude  in  Siberia.  Probably  the 
proximity  of  the  mountains,  and  the  cold  north 
winds  blowing  from  the  frozen  ocean,  are  pasttly 
the  caufe.of  this  difference,  to  the  difadvantage  of 
the  latter.  In  many  of  the  northernmoft  moraffes  the 
kedoes  not  diflblve  to  above  thethicknefsof  aquartey 
of  an  arfhine.  —  Even  the  wxather  of  St.  Peterfburg, 
by  reafon  of  its  fituation  fo  far  to  the  north,  is  rude 
enough,  and)  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Tea,  unfettled 
and  unfriendly.  The  cold  during  the  winter  months 
IS  here  very  intenfe.  The  winter  of  1798  and  1799 
wat  the  coidcft  ever  known  in  the  memory  of  man 
or  that  is  recorded  in  the  regifters.  At  Seftrabek, 
on  the  coalt  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  within  a  few 
miles  of  St.  Peteriburg,  the  mercury  in  Reaumur's 
thermonfKtcr  wa.  .  low  as  34  degrees ;  at  St  Peterf- 
burg  33^.     A  ftw  miles  beyond  Mofco   the  fame 

thermometer 


tfa^rtecmettt  .wfts  from  fis  te  33  degreibt  during 
thirty-five  fucceflive  daytf.  In  the  fouth  of  Ruflia 
the  cold  wad  alfo  greater  than  it  *was  ever  known 
in  thofe  regions.  At  Nikotayef  on  the  Bogue  the 
thermometer  v^as*  frequently  fo  low  as  a6.  The 
latitude  of  Nikolayef  is  about  45  degrees. 

A  high  northern  fituation,  in  a  low  plain  cov^ed 
with  fwamps^and  wood^^  int^rfeded  by  a  nnm1>er  of 
large  rivers,  renders  the  cUmate  coM,  rude,  and,  in 
feme  circumf^rces,  fingular.  The  knperial  aca- 
demy of  fciences,  from  its  firft  eflabliftiment  in  1725, 
has  kept  r^u|ar  (^fervatiotis  of  the  weather ;  and 
the  free2ing  of  fhe  Neva  has  been  annually  noticed 
from  1718,  together  with  the  day  en  which  the  ice 
broke  up.  By  thefe  obferv^ttions  it  appears  that  it 
happens  upon  ah  average  of  one  year  widi  another 
en  the  14th  of  November. 

The  fpring  has  in  general  much  froit,  fnow,  and 
raa.  The  month  of  March,  old  ftyle,  which  muil 
be  all  along  underftood,  as  it  is  the  ftyle  of  the 
<»untry,  is  always  a  winter  month,  with  bright 
days.  According  to  the  average  of  the  obfervations 
made  by  the  academy  duHng  ten  years,  March  has 
ten  bright,  eight  cloudy  days,  two  days  of  rain,  and 
eleven  of  fnow. 

April,  during  the  fame  period  of,  ten  years,  has 
upon  an  average  annually  eleven  bright,  eight 
cloudy,  four  fnowy,  and  feven  rainy  days.  In  this 
month  the  fwallows  appear,  the  buds  of  the  trees 
open,  and  the  vernal  flowers  are  feen.  — Moft  com- 
monly the  ice  df  the  Neva  breaks  up  in  April. 

May,  upon  an  average  of  ten  years,  has  thirteen 
bright,  five  cloudy,  and  thirteen  rainy  days :  neither 
is  it  entirely  without  fnow.  It  is  not  unufual  for  the 
lafthalfof  thisinonth  to  be  raw  and  boiftcrous, 
whereby  vegetation  is  much  checked,  aiid  the  fum- 
mer  (hortened.  But,  as  it  often  has  days  of  very 
te?ere  cold,  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  as  ih  the  years 
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X729,  1749,  i759»  1766,  and   i?67>  tb^  botte/^ 
days  were  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  fuoimer  is  moftly  fair  and  fine*  Its  longeft 
day  is  eighteen  hours  and  an  hatf  i  and  in  the  even- 
ing twilights,  which  are  uncommonly  luminous,  it 
is  eafy  to  read  or  write.  In  general  the  very  fultry 
days  are  but  few ;  and  thefe  are  amply  compe^fated 
by  the  cool  evenings,  nights,  and  mornings.  Some 
fummers,  however,  are  very  wet  and  cold  :  and,  in 
the  country,  now  and  then>  tl^ey  experience  nightly 
froftst 

According  to  the  ten  years  average  taken  by 
Mr.  Kraft,  the  month  of  June,  thq  nine  fifft  days 
whereof  belong  to  the  fpring,  has  nine  bright,  eight 
cloudy,  and  thirteen  rainy  days. 

July,  thirteen  bright,  four  cloudy,  and  fourteen 
rainy  days.  The  corn  harveft  ufually  begins  abo^t 
the  25th  of  July. 

Auguft  has  eight  bright,  feven  cloudy,  and  fix* 
teen  rainy  days. 

The  autumn  has  rarely  many  bright  days,  byt 
is  moftly  cloudy,  wet,  and  boifterous.  Such 
a  fine  autumn  as  that  of  the  year  1789,  and  in 
general  fuch  a  fine  yes^r  throqghout,  very  feldom 
happens. 

On  an  average  of  ten  years,  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, the  nine  firft  days  whereof  belong  to  the 
fununer,  has  only  five  bright,  eight  cloudy,  and 
fixteen  rainy  days  j  on  one  day  there  was  evpn  a  fall 
of  fnow. 

Odtober  has  four  bright,  nine  cloudy,  thirteen 
rainy  and  fnowy  days. 

November  is  commonly  wintery  weather  through* 
out.  Accordiifig  to  the  calculation  of  profeubr 
Kraft,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  it  has  annually 
five  bright,  ten  cloudy,  four  rainy,  and  eleven  fnowy 
days.  In  November  the  Neva  is  ufually  covered 
with  ice. 

The 
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The  winter  Is  always  fcvere ;  and,  as  the  atmof- 
pbcre  is  for  the  moft  part  dry,  even  in  fnowy  wca- 
ther,  it  is  fo  far  advantageous  to  health  that  the. 
feweft  ficknefles  and  deaths  of  all  the  year  are  obfer- 
▼ed  to  happen  m  this  feafon.  Indeed,  fo  far  from 
being  unwholefome,  this  dry  cold,  if  not  fo  ex- 
treme as  to  be  oppreffive,  gives  life  and  fpirits  both 
to  man  and  beaft.  Its  (horteft  day  is  only  five 
hours  and  a  half;  and,  if  about  this  time  the  days 
be  cloudy,  though  a  great  light  proceeds  from 
the  fnow,  yet  it  is  but  for  a  ihort  time  that  candles 
can  be  difpenfed  with*  Not  only  the  Neva,  but 
alfo  the  vaft  Ladoga  lake,  the  Peipus,  the  Cronftadt 
gulf,  and  generally  even  the  gulf  of  Finland,  as  far 
down  as  the  iilands,  are  every  year  covered  with  ice 
three  quarters  of  an  englifh  yard  in  thicknefs. 

According  to  the  foregoing  remarks  of  the  aca- 
demician Kraft,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  Decem- 
ber, the  nine  firfl:  days  whereof  are  to  be  reckoned 
to  the  autumn,  has  only  three  bright,  nine  cloudy, 
fixteen  fnowy,  and  three  rainy  days. 

January  has  eight  bright,  eleven  cloudy,  eleven 
fnowy,  and  two  rainy  days. 

February  has  eight  bright,  fix  cloudy,  twelve 
fnowy,  and  two  rainy  days. 

By  this  average  then  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Peterf- 
burg  have  annually  ninety-feveh  bright  days. 

In  like  manner,  the  refult  of  the  accurate  obfer- 
vations  for  ten  years  on  the  quantity  of  rain  and 
fnow  falliqg  at  St.  Peterfburg,  w^s  found  to  bcj  that 
the  mean  annual  duration  of  rainy  and  fnowy  wea- 
ther is  forty^two  times  twenty-four  hours,  or  fome- 
what  lefs  than  the  ninth  part  of  the  year.  From  a 
ten  years'  obfervation  it  was  feen  that  it  rains  for  one 
hundred  and  three  days,  and  friows  for  feventy-twb  ; 
and  that,  if  we  divide  the  year  into  twelve  equal  parts, 
pne  fourth  part  is  fair  weather,  one  third  rainy 
weather,  and  one  fifth  part  fnowy  weather.     The 

whole 
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whole  quantity  of  rain  an4  fnow  wat^r  taken  toge- 
ther  which  fell  within  one  half-yeai»  is  obferved  to 
be  in  the  following  proportiQiis ; 

Januarjr    -    0,979  Julf    .     .  a'760 

februarj    -  0,979  Auguft     -  2^)71 

March      -     0,80 1  September  ZA7$ 

April    .     -  1,246  0(5tober    -  2,495 

Mrj    -    •    1,355  November  -  1,515 

June    -    ?    Siiio  Pecember  -  o;o79 
To^l,  22,545  englifli  inches. 

The  height  of  the  annually  falling  rai^  and 
melted  fnows,  dew,  hoar-froft,  (not  reckoning  the 
moifture  of  the  cloudy  days^  and  hail,)  rok  dur- 
ing fomewhat  more  than  twenty  years  in  which  it 
was  obferved  by  the  academy,  annually  from  i  2l>  to 
a6l'  Paris  inches  ;  that  is,  fo  high  would  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  have  been  covered  with  falling 
water,  if  it  had  remained  where  it  fell,  undiminifiied 
by  evaporation  and  the  imbibing  of  the  e^urth.  Ac- 
cording to  another  obfervation  qf  Mr.  Kraft,  the 
mean  number  for  one  year  amounts  to  ^0^4  inches. 
The  fnow  water  fcarccly  forms  the  third  part  of  this 
quantity-  In  London  the  bright  of  the  yearly  fall- 
ing water,  upon  an  average,  is  1 84  inches,  in  Paris 
1 7  inches,  in  Berlin  1  gl-  inches,  at  Abo  in  Finland 
^2i  inches.'  The  fame  learned  and  induftrious  aca- 
demician has  aUb  calculated  the  height  of  the  falling 
atmofpheric  water  in  every  month,  upon  an  average 
of  feyeral  years. 

Tanuar7 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June     -    - 

September  is  therefore  the  wetteft,  as  March  is  the 
dried  month. 

The  cold  and  .its^  effefbs  are  here  very  remark- 
able.     There  are  annually  from  one  hundred  and 

fifty 
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fifty  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  days  of  froft,  the 
fevericy  and  continuance  .  of  which  freeze  thd 
ground  every  winter  from  two  to  two  and  a  half, 
and  fometimes  even  three  feet  deep.  The  ice  ojf 
the  Neva  is  from  iwenty.four  to  thirty*-fix,  but 
generally  twenty-eight  inches  thick*  It  is  curious 
to  obferve,  that,  though  this  thicknefs  of  the-  ice 
is  formed  by  the  fheets  of  ice  lying  horizontally  on 
one  another,  yet  the  huge  blocks  of  it  that  are  cut 
out  for  filling  the  ice-cellars,  on  being  left  expofed 
to  the  fun,  fall  to  pieces  in  perpendicular  fpiculsCf 
each  of  the  thicknefs  of  one's  little  finger*  Sa 
likewife  in  the  fpring,  by  preffing  on  a  walking-dick, 
while  the  ice  is  ftili  of  its  primitive  thicknefs,  the 
flick  will  go  through,  becaufe  it.pufbes  down  one 
or  more  or  thefe  fpiculx  from  their  connexion  with 
the  reft^ 

The  covering  of  the  Neva  with  ice,  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  it,  are  remarkable  phasnomena.  When 
the  ice  is  fetting  in,  as  it  is  called,  fmall  detached 
flsjces  of  ice  are  feen  floating  down  the  current, 
which  foon  grow  into  large  fields,  and  acquire 
h  great  a  momemtum,  that  the  bridges  muft 
be  haftily  taken  afunder,  to  prevent  their  being 
carried  away  by  the  ice,  a  difafter  w^hich  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once.  Thefe  large  plains 
of  ice  continue  for  a  day  or  two  paffing  with  the 
current,  while  the  boats  are  feen  rowing  between 
them ;  till  all  at  once  the  floating  ice  ftops,  either 
by  the  gulf  being  already  clofed  below,  or  the  flakes 
of  ice  freezing  together  :  when  immediately  foot- 
paffengers,  who  hava.  been  waiting  on  the  fliores 
for  this  happy  moment,  go  over  in  all  fafety-  No- 
thing is  more  qommon  than  to  fee  boats  eroding  the 
river,  and,  in  two  hours  afterwards,  to  behold  hun- 
dreds of  people  going  over  on  foot- 
No  lefs  rapid  is  the  departure  of  the  ice.  In  the 
^P^^Qgj  the  firft  indication  of  this  approaching  event, 

is 
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is  the  dahding  of  ihe  fnow- water  on  the  ice ;  theti 
the  ice  becomes  more  porous,  or  divides  into  fpiculac^ 
lets  the  water  through,  and  becomes  of  a  blackifh 
colour.  At  length  it  parts^  while  the  roads  that 
have  been  well  trod  during  the  winter  ftill  remain  ; 
fo  that  often  foot-paflengers  are  feen  on  thefe  roads, 
and  between  them  and  the  floating  fheets  of  ice, 
boats  in  great  numbers  palling  and  repafling.  By 
the  force  of  the  current,  and  fliocks  received  from 
the  floating  ice,  at  length  the  roads  give  way ;  the 
ice  continues  to  fall  down  with  the  ftream  for  a  day 
or  two  to  the  gulf,  and  the  whole  river  is  clear. 
A  week  or  a  fortnight  after  this,  the  ice  of  the  La- 
doga eomes  down ;  which,  according  as  the  wind 
may  happen  to  be,  continues  a  couple  or  moredays, 
fometimes  as  many  weeks>  and  renders  the  atmof« 
phere  uncommonly  chill. 

The  ice  and  the  cold  are  of  fervice  to  the  inhalH- 
tants  in  various  ways.  Diflances  are  mucl^  fhort- 
ened  by  their  means,  inafmuch  as  people,  horfes, 
and  carriages  of  all  forts,  and  of  ever  fo  great  bur^ 
den,  can  crofs  the  Neva,  and  the  other  ri-  ers,  lakes, 
and  canals,  in  all  places  and  diredions :  and  the 
Cronftadt  gulf  fupplies,  in  fome  meafure,  the  want 
of  navigation  during  the  winter,  by  the  tranfport 
of  commodities  of  every  denomination  over  the  ice. 
As  ice-cellars  here  are  a  neceflary  of  life,  for  keep- 
ing  provifions  of  all  kinds  during  the  fummer,  fo 
every  houfe  in  every  quarter  of  the  town  is  provided 
with  oile  of  them,  to  be  filled  with  large  blocks 
cut  out  of  the  river.  This  operation  generally  takes 
place  about  the  beginning  of  February.  The  ice 
alfo  promotes  the  pleafure  of  the  inhabitants  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  for  the  diverfion  of  fledge 
and  horfe-racing,  and  for  that  of  the  ice-hills  fo 
much  admired  by  the  populace,  and  of  which  I 
fliall  fpeak  more  at  large  nereafter.  The  weight  of 
thefe  ice-hills,   together  with  that  of  a  multitude 

fometimes 
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{ometimes  d  five  thoufand  or  fix  thoufand  perfons 
Handing  ibout  them  on  holidays,  give  the  fpeflator 
a  furprifing  idea  of  the  flrength  and  folidity  oi  the 
ice. 

What  may  be  executed  in  ice  was  (hewn  by  the 
Ice  Palace  which  the  emprefs  Anna  canfed  to  be 
built  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva  in  1 740.  It  was 
con(lru£ted  of  huge  quadrats  of  ice  hewn  in  the 
manner  of  free-ftone.  The  edifice  was  fifty  two 
feet  in  length,  fixteen  in  breadth,  and  twenty  in 
height.  The  walls  were  three  feet  thick.  In  the 
feveral  apartments  were  tables,  chairs,  bedd,  and  all 
kinds  of  houfehold  furniture  of  ice.  In  front  of 
the  palace,  befides  pyramids  and  ftatues,  ftood  fix. 
cannons  carrying  balls  of  fix  pounds  weight,  and 
two  mortars,  of  ice.  From  one  of  the  former,  as 
a  trial,  an  iron  ball  with  only  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  powder^  was  fired  oflF.  The  ball  went  through 
a  two-inch  board  at  fixty  paces  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon  ;  and  the  piece  of  ice  artillery,  with  its 
carriage,  remained  uninjured  by  the  explofion. 
The  illumination  of  the  ice  palace  at  night  had  aa 
aftonilhingly  grand  effect. 

That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  judge  whether  the 
climate  here  has  become  snore  fevere  or  more  mild, 
in  a  period  of  fixty  years,  or  whether  it  has  conti* 
nued  the  fame,  I  will  fubjoin  the  meteorological 
table  from  the  works  of  the  academy  of  fciences  ; 
but,  for  brevity's  fake,  take  only  from  five  to  five 
yeatt. 


Years. 
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The  height  of  the  barotheter  during  this  time 
was  never  higher  than  301VC5  and  never  lovv^er  than 
a6rod  inches. 

The  Nev^  never  broke  up  before  the  25th  of 
March,  and  never  later  than  the  27th  of  April. 
The  earlieft  (landing  of  the  ice  was  the  20th  of 
Oftober,  and  the  lalelt  the  ifl  of  December.  Its 
{landing  and  breaking  up  terminates  our  fummer 
and  winter. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  .ice,  wkcn  the  river 
is  fo  far  open  as  to  be  navigable  for  boars,  the  event 
is  announced  to  the  town  bv  the  firin;^  of  three 
cannons  from  the  fortrefs.  Upon  this  the  furveyor 
of  the  city-wharfs  goes  in  a  barge  with  the  city-flag 
flying,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  other  barges, 
to  the  fortrefs,  and  falutes  it  wiih  feven  guns,  on 
•which  the  fortrefs  returns  the  falute  with  five. 
From  this  fortreft  he  then  proceeds  to  the  imperial 
winter  palace,  where,  on  being  come  near  the  (hore, 
he  again  makes  another  ^ifcharge  of  cannon,  whieh 
is'followed  by  three  cheers  from  the  crew,  repeated 
by  the  companies  of  the  numerous  barges.  This 
done,  they  all  return  in  proceilion  to  the  place  from 
whence  they, came.  Previous  to  this  ceremony,  no 
boat  may  dare  to  fliew  itfelf  on  the  Neva ;  but  from 
that  moment  any  one  may  pafs  upon  it  that  will ; 
and  fo  long  as  the  Neva  continues  open,  the  rifing 
and  fetting  of  the  fiin  are  noticed  by  a  gun  from 
the  fortrefs.  But  this  is  difcontinued  during  all  the 
time  that  the  Neva  is  covered  with  ice. 

The  fevere  cold  here  has  not  that  violent  be- 
numbing  cSgQ,  either  on  nian  or  beaft  as  people  in 
fouthem  climates  might  imagine.  This  feems  to  be 
principally  founded  on  the  dry  quality  of  the  air 
during  the  froft,  and  perhaps  in  fome  meafure  may 
be  pwing  to  habit,  by  which  both  men  and  the  in- 
ferior animals  are  hardened  to  the  climate.  How- 
ever this  be,    from  the  dryncls  of  the  atmoTphcre, 

VOL.*  1.  ^  foreigners 
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foreigners^,  according  to  the  unlverfai  teflimony  of 
them  aH,  fufier  much  lefs  from  the  cold,  than  they 
do  froip  lefs  degrees  of  it  in  other  countrieSi  The 
drivers  and  their  iTorfes,  from  being  feafoned  to  the 
cold,  feel  little  or  no  inconveniency  in  purfuing 
their  employment  through  the  ftreets  of  the  town 
and  along  the  roads,  though  the  beards  of  the  for- 
mer and  the  muzzles  of  the  latter  are  covered  with 
hoar-froil  and  little  icicles  from  the  congelation  of 
their  breath  ;  and  in  the  fevered  colds  they  travel 
all  day  without  receiving  any  detriment.  Nay,  •ven 
in  from  twenty  to  twenty.four  degrees  of  Reaumur, 
women  will  (land  rineing  the  linen  through  holes 
in  the  ice,  four,  fiVe,  or  fix  hours  together,  often 
l>arefoot,  with  their  bands  dipping  in  the  water  all 
the  while,  and  their  draggled  petticoats  ftiff  with 
ice. 

The  heavy  gales  of  wind  which  prevail  in  thefe 
parts,   and  more  efpecially  in  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
have  frequently  occafioned  much  diftrels,    by  the 
fwelling  of  the  Neva,    and  the  confequent  calami- 
tous inundation  of  the  city.      However,  it  is  con- 
foling  to  find,    that  frotn  the  repeated  obfervations 
which  have  been  made,    thefe  inundations  are  no 
longer  fo  dreadful,  as  formerly,   becaufe  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river  to  about  the  height  of  fix  feet 
above  its  ordinary  level,  wliich  formerly  ufed  to  lay 
the  whole  town  under  water,    does  not  any  more 
produce  that  eSed,  except  on  the  lowed  quarters  of 
it ;     a  circumdance  arifing  hence,    among  othe^r 
caufes,  that,  by  the  perpetual  increafe  of  buildings, 
the  ground  is  become  gradually  higher. — ^1  he  firft 
inundation  we  know  of  happened  in  the  year  1691, 
an  account  of  which  is  given  by  "Weber,    the  mi- 
nider  from  the  eledor  of  Hanover,  from  the  report 
of  fome  fifhermen  who  lived  at  Nienfhantz,  at  that 
time  a  fwediih  redoubt  on  the  Neva.      About  this 
period,  it  is  pretended,  the  water  ufed  to  rife  every 

five 
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five  years.  As  foon  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  parts 
adjacent  perceived  the  ftorm  coming  on  wtth  unu- 
fual  vehemence,  which,  from  fad  experience,  they 
knew  to  be  the  forerunner  of  one  of  thefe  inunda- 
tioDs,  they  immediately  took  their  huts  to  pieces^ 
tied  the  balks  of  them  together  in  the  form  of  a 
float,  faftened  them  to  the  topmoft  branches  of  the 
highell  trees,  and  ran  as  fad  as  they  could  to  the 
Duderhof-hills,  fifteen  verfts  from  their  place  of 
abode,  where  they  remained  till  the  water  had-fub- 
fided.— Ft om  various  obfervations  made  on  this  fub* 
jed,  the  following  conclufions  have  been  drawn : 
the  hfghefl:  fwells,  namely,  above  fix  feet  high^ 
ufually  happened  in  the  four  laft  months  of  the  year. 
Snow  or  rain  have  never  had  any  remarkable  eSeSt 
upon  them..  The  accumulacion'of  the  ice  at  tha 
mouth  of  the  Neva  often  caufes  fome  floodings;  but 
the  principal  caufes  of  the  overflowings  of  thisriv^r 
are  the  violent  ftorms  and  winds  from  the  fouth- 
weft,  or  weft,  or  north-weft,  which  commonly  are 
prevalent  towards  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  watef  is  always  in  proportion  with 
the  violence  and  duration  of  thefe  winds.  In  a 
word,  the  circilmftances  that  moftly  contribute  to 
nrake  the  Neva  overflow,  are,  if  ac  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox,  three  or  four  days  before  or 
after  the  full  moon  or  new  moon,  when  (he  is  near 
her  perigseum,  a  vehement  north- weft  wind  drives 
the  water  of  the  north  fea  duritig  the  flood  and  ebb 
into  the  Baltic,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  it  or  fud- 
denly  after  it  a  fouth-weft  wind  blows  over  the 
Baltic  or  the  gulf  of  Finland.  All  thefe  circum- 
dances  united,  for  example,  at  the  great  inundati- 
on in  1777.  It  happened  two  days  before  the  au* 
tumnal  equinox,  four  before  the  full  moon,  two 
after  its  tranfit  through  the  perigasum,  and  with  a 
ilorm  from  the  fouth-weft,  previous  to  which  there 
had  been  ftrong  weft  winds  in  the  north  fea>  and  ve- 
il 2  bement 
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hement  norfh  winds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic.--* 

s 

The  mofl:  memorable  of  thcfe  floods,  of  which  We 
have  any  account,  were  the  following:  in  1715, 
which,  though  the  day  is  not  noticed,  yet  went 
over  almoft  all  the  bulwarks.  In  1721,  the  5th 
of  November  exadly  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  In 
1723,  fome  day  of  Oftober,  alfo  at  full  moon,  when 
the  flood  rofe  three  inches  higher  than  in  1721.  In 
1725,  the  1 6th  of  November.  In  1726,  the  12th 
of  Ner/ember,  the  day  after  full  moon,  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  mid-day,  when  ^he  water 
rofe  to  three  and  a  half  archines  above  its  ordinary 
level,  and  one  fourth  and  a  half  or  eight  decimal 
inches  higher  than  in  1721.  In  1727,  the  21ft  of 
September.  In  1728,  the  3d  of  Auguft  and  3d  of 
November.  In  1729,  the  3d  and^the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  day  after  the  new  moon,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  violent  ftorm  from 
the  fea.  In  1732,  the  15th  of  September.  In 
1 733,  the  6th  of  September,  the  8th  and  3  ift  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  12th  of  December.  In  1735,  the 
26th of  February;  in  the  fame  year  again  in  the 
night  between  the  9th  and  loth  of  Oftober,  with  a 
ftorm  from  the  north-weft  which  held  the  fame 
courfe  till  noon,  fo  that  the  overflowing  water,  by 
about  eight  o'clock,  had  deluged  every  quarter  of 
Peterft)urg  to  the  height  of  an  ell,'anddid  not  abate 
till  alternoon.  In  1 740,  the  1 2th  of  September, 
the  day  of  the  equinox,  when  the  flood  rofe  two 
arfhincs  and  three  verflioks  above  the  bed  of  the 
river.  In  1752,  the  22d  of  Oftober,  with  a  flying 
ftorm,  from  the  fouth-weft,  verging  to  the  weft, 
which  about  ten  at  night  fo  raifed  the  water,  that  it 
came  nine  feet  and  an  half  above  its  ufual  ftation, 
and  inundated  all  the  iflands  and  the  feveral  q|uar- 
ters  of  the  town  (the  Stickhof  ahd  the  part  about 
the  Nefskoi  monaftery  excepted)  with  tremendous 
Tiolcnce,  and  caufing  great  damage  to  the  inhabi- 
tants ;■ 
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tanf«  ;'but  prefently  after  midnight  it  fubfided  with 
equal  rapidity,  At  this  flood  it  was  very  remarka- 
ble, ^hat,  on  the  25th  of  Oclober,  with  a  ftrong 
gale  from  the  S.  S.  W.  the  water,  which  had  been 
pretty  hj^U  in  the  neareft  (Ireecs,  fwelled  on  the  26th 
with  a  fouth-well  wind,  fo  as  to  overflow  the  whole 
city,  yet  forafmuch  as  the  violence  cf  the  ftorm 
turned  in  time  to  the  north,  overflowed  by  one  arfli- 
ioe  lower  than  the  former  day  j  and,  laflly,  that,  on 
tiie  '/Sth  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  ftream  had  re- 
turned on  the  27th  to  its  ordinary  channel,  a  new 
fiood,  almoft  without  wind,  fucceeded,  which  did 
again  much  damage  on  the  VaffiUy  oftrof,  and  pro- 
bably was  occafioned  by  ftorms  at  fea  which  had  » 
comprefled  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Finland-  The 
laft,  and  one  of  the  mod  dedructive  inundatioiis, 
was  that  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1777,  ^^^  which 
in  fome  refpefts  exceeded  all  the  foregoing,  as  it 
continued  the  whole  night  from  the  9th  to  the  10th 
of  September  (therefore  fhree  days  after  the  moon 
was  at  the  full)  with  an  uncommonly  low  ftate  of  the  ' 
barometer ;  a  violent  fouth-weft  and  afterwards 
wefteriy  wind  raging  all  the  while,  which  forced 
th.e  ftream  at  fiv^  in  the  n>orning  over  its  banks,  and 
laid  all  Peterfburg  under  water  in  many  parts  above 
two  ellsj,  but  fpent  the  mofl:  of  its  fury  on  the  Vaf- 
fiUy oftrof  and  what  is  called  the  Petcrfburg-fide, 
waflnng  av>/ay  fences,  bridges,  and  fuch  houfes  as 
were  moft  expofed  to  the  fea,  forcing  up  whole 
acres  of  foreft  trees  by  the  roots,  tranfporting 
yachts,  galliots^  and  heavy  loaded  bark$  x6  a  great 
diftance  on  the  land,  and  dafliing  others  to  pieces, 
and  ceruinly  would  have  raged  with  greater  fury, 
and  have  committed  far  more  havoc,  had  not  the 
tempeft,  towards  eight  o'clock,  when  the  flood  was 
rifen  to  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  common  level 
of  the  river,  and  upwards  of  a  foot,  and  a  half 
higher  than  in  1752,  veered  to  the  north-weft  ward 

and 
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and  caufed  ihe  decline  of  the  watlbr,  which  about 
noon  was  well-nigh  retired  from  the  ftreets.  Were 
the  Baltic  fubje£t  to  a  confiderable  flux  and  reflux, 
the  inundations  of  Pcterfburg  would  be  incompa- 
rably more  terrible,  and  in  all  probability  not  much 
inferior  to  the  remarkable  fpring-tide  at  Briftol, 
which  often,  in  particular  circumftances,  increafes, 
to  fifty,  or  even  to  fixty  feet.  However  it  is  pof- 
fible  that  florms  prevailing  in  the  north  fea  during 
the  time  of  the  fpring-tides,  which  impel  together 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  water  into  the  Baltic, 
may  remotely  contribute  to  the  inun<|ation$  that 
happen  at  St.  Peterfburg,  when  the  winds  that  aft 
to  that  end  combine  with  thefe  eircumftances. — Lefs 
confiderable  floodings  of  the  Neva  are  not  unfre- 
quent  in  autumn,  rifing  to  the  height  of  from  five 
to  feven  feet,  and  have  been  remarked  to  happen 
ten  times  only  fince  1752  ;  as,  in  1756,  the  2gtl> 
of  September,  with  a  norm  from  the  weft,  to  feven 
feet  three  inches  englifli  meafure  ;  in  1757,  the  16th 
of  Odober,  with  a  ftorm  from  the  fouth^weft,  to 
tlie  height  of  fix  feet  two  inches  ;  in  1762,  the  28th 
of  Oftobcr,  with  a  fouth-weft  wind,  five  feet  ten 
inches  ;  in  1763,  the  8th  of  Odober,  with  a  fouth- 
weft-wind,  five  feet  four  inches  ;  in  1764,  from  the 
6th  to  the  24th  of  November,  feven  feet  four 
inches;  in  176^^  the  i(Jth  of  November,  in  a  per- 
feft  calm,  five  feet  fix  inches  ;  in  1772,  the  3 1  ft  of 
December,  with  a  fouth-weft  gale,  five  feet  two 
inches. 

The  aurora  borealis  is  very  frequent,  and  not  un- 
ccrmmonly  makes  its  appearance  with  extremely 
vivid  white  corulcations  of  light.  The  year  in  ge- 
neral produces  from  twenty  to  thirty  difplays  of 
thofe  inexplicable  phaenomena:  fometimes  they 
reckon  forty  :  but  in  1762  there  were  only  two,  and 
in  1731  four  exhibitions  of  the  northern  lights. 

Storms 
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Srof  m$  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  neither  nu- 
merous, violent,  nor  lading.  In  1732  there  were 
only  two.;  in  .1750  but  three;  though  annually 
they  may  be  computed  at  from  fix  to  eighteen.  At 
times,  however,  they  do  confiderable  damage. 
Therefore  the  towet  of  Peter*s  church,  which  was 
deprived  of  its  fpire  by  lightning,  the  palaces  of 
GatQiina  and  Beterhof  are  provided  with  conduc- 
tors, the  former  on  the  principles  of  M«  Alb.  Euler, 
of  our  academy  ;  the  two  latter  were  placed  under 
the  dire£tipns  of  prof.  Kohlreif. 

No  winds  are  particularly  predominant  here, 
though  in  one  year  this,  and  in  another  that,  is  * 
iQoft  frequents  According  tq  the  obfervations  kept 
frnce  1725,  there  are  annually  from  ten  to  fixteen 
lempefts.  Of  th^fe  the  mo(t  injurious  to  navigati- 
on ^are  thofe  that  come  from  theead,  becaufe  they 
occafion  the  water  of  the  Cronftadt  gulf  to  be  fo  low 
that  no  (hips  of  burden  can  come  up ;  the  weftern 
tempefta,  as'bcfprc  remarked,  are  more  prejudicial 
to  the  city,  by  CHufing  .a  fwell  of  the  Neva,  and  at 
times  inundations.  ^ 

Hoar-frofts  are  common,  covering  and  ornament- 
ing the  leaflefs  branches  of  the  trees,  in  the  winter 
months,  with  their  extremely  beautiful,  fparkling, 
white,  icy  cryftalli^ations.  It  but  feldom  hails ;  not 
above  fix  times  in  the  year— and  the  hailflones  are 
always  fmall.  The  fuddeh  tranfitions  of  the  air  to 
different  temperatures  have  often  been  mentioned  as 
remarkable  by  travellers,  with  great  juftice.  Thus, 
at  Pcteriburg,  on  the  12th  of  February  1794,  they 
had  13  degrees  of  froft  ;  on  the  i3th;  a  degrees 
of  thaw ;  the  14th,  froft  again;  andonthe  15th, 
19  degrees  of  froft,  by  Reaumur's  thermometer. 

In  the  5£COND  region  the  fumiher  is  indeed  like- 
wife  in  many  parts  fliort ';  yet  in  moft  of  them  fo 
warm,  and  the  days  fo  long,  that  the  fruits  of  rh^ 
earth  ufually  come  to  perteft  maturity  in  a  much 

fliorter 
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fliorter  fpace  of  time  than  clfewhere.  The  winter 
too,  in  this  region,  particularly  in  the  governments 
of  Irkutlk,  Tobolfk,  Per  me,  Visetka,  &c.  is  for  the 
mod  part  very  fevere. 

In  the  THIRD  region,  there  are  very  extenfive  dif- 
trifts  ;  for  inftance,  in  the  governments  of  Irkutik, 
Kolhyvane,  and  Ufa/ where  tlie  winter  is  alfo  long 
and  cold.  This,  however,  arifes  more  from  the 
very  lofty  mountains  with  which  thefe  diflrifls 
abound.  But  the  governments  in  the  european  di- 
vifion  of  Ruffia  that  lie  under  this  meridian,  moftly 
enjoy  a  fliort  and  tolerably  temperate  winter^  and  a 
fine  warm  fummer,* 

In  the  FOURTH  region  the  winter  is  fliort,  and 
(though  in  fome  parts  of  the  governments  of  Ir- 
kut{k  and  Kolhyvane,  cold  enough)  the  fummec 
warm,  oftea  hot,  and  in  many  parts  very  dry  f. 

*  Tn  and  about  Mofci,  e.  gr.  the  rivers  freeze  over  in  the 
middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  November.,  oldiiyle;  and 
break  up  in  March  or  the  beginning  of  ApriL  The  buds  of 
the  bircn-irccs  expand  in  May,  and  (bed  their  leaves  in  Sep- 
tember.— ^The  river  Ural  ufually  flows,  nearGuxief,  free  from 
ice  about  the  beginning  of  March. 

f  M.  Falk  ivrites  as  follows  concerning  the  diflri^  circunu 
jacent  to  the  Terek :  "  The  fpring  is  Ihort  and  very  pleafant ; 
'*  the  fummer  hot,  with  frequent  rains  and  ftorms  •,  the  autumn 
**  (liortand  dry  ;  the  winter  fhort,  clear,  and  rude.'*  And,  of 
the  pans  about  the  Irtlfti :  **  The  climate  of  the  lower  region 
'^  of  the  Irtiib,  on  account  of  its  eailern,  and  partly  northern 

'  **  iituation,  is  very  ievere.  The  winter  ^s  continually  teeiu. 
**  The  fummer,  for  a  great  part  of  it,  has  fuch  a  fogj^y  atmof- 

'••*  j)here,  that  we  get  but  a  very  fmall  ho«*uon,  and  I  can  frc- 
**  quendy  look  ftedfaftly  at  the  dim  orb  of  the  fun  with  mj 
*'  naked  eye,  as  we  do  at  the  moon.  The  fpring  and  th« 
•*  autumn  are  moftly  bright,  but  are  fubie^l  to  very  rapid  tran- 
**  (itionsfrom  pretty  warm  to  biting  cold.  Falls  of  fnow  arc 
*'  not  rare  in  May  and  September ;  and,  July  only  excepted, 
*^  no  month  in  the  year  is  fecure  from  night  frofls.  But,  in 
'♦  fpring,  here,  as  in  the  quite  fouthern  and  middle  Siberia, 
•*;  every  thing  comes  forward  with  amazing  rapidity."  P.  258. 
•— TnOrafk,  where  the  Om  falls  into  the  Iriifh,  the  cold,  in 
'77c,  was  from  151    to  213  degrees  of  de  I'lile.     In  January 
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The  imtaeofe  H^toiry  of  tbh  anpire  lifceNvifc  na- 
t«va)ly  forms  ititlif  inio  two  grand  diriCvons^  by  the 
Tail  Ural  chs^in  of  mouataioiS  interfGiting  it  from 
north  to  foiith;  thefe  divifions  are,  y^ry  ungual, 
both  a$  to  dioieniions  and  quality.  That  on  tbe 
weftward,  is  proper  or  europeaa  Ruilia;  and  that 
lying  to  tbe  eaft,  aliatic  RufCa,  .or  Siberia. 
.  Tbe  air. in  all  tbe  northern  governmenta,  or  that 
lie  fomewhat  high,  is  very  falubrious.  The  fajait 
may  be  alfo  affirmed,  in  .general  of  the  fecond  and 
third  regions,  excepting  only  the  didrifts  from  the 
Oby  down  to  the  Irtifh,  and  on  the  Ui:  and  Ural  as 
far  as  the  Cafpian  fea,  where  every  year  thofe  afthmas 
prevail  which  are  knowo.  under  the  name  of  yafva. 
Tbe  fourth  region  Ukewife  cpntains  a  great  deal  of 
low  lands,  partly  fwampy  and  partiy  dry,  and 
faline  ii^pp^^  which  are  cermnly  ooi^e  of  the 
healthie(l# 

Rains  fall  in  comrh^n.very  CQpioufly  in  the  nor- 
thern and  middle  govemoieni^t  though  this  admits 
of  its  exceptions^     M.  HerWiastti  idya%  that  iron 

the 
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X77X,  the  leaft  col3  160,  the'greatell  20oiegrew.  In  Fel^ruarr 
from  160  to  205.  March  the  12th  it  was  at  190,  aiid  thfe!27ta 
at  I4adfegrees.  The  Irtifh. here  breaks  up  in  'March  nfuallx 
between  the  loth  and  the  20th.  In  Kiffiar ,  and, aboiil  thf  wholt 
,#f  the  Terek  (the  moft  fouthern  diftri<S5»of  the  ruffian  empirO* 
theS.  S.  E.  and  S.  "Winds,  from  the  mountains,  are  very  drying^^ 
and  cold.  From  176&  to  1773  the  grcatefthcat  here  accordms: 
to  flel'Ifle's  thermom^tcy,  was  97  degree*,  and  the  §reatell  colJ 
19U  degrees.  On  the  9th  of  November  I770>a  fmallftioclc  pf 
an  earthquake  w«  felt'there.  C^uldenlbedt,  part  i,  p.  177. — 
In  Irkiitd-,  the  9th  of  December  1772,  the  thermometer  ftood 
at  254  degrees,  and  the  quickfilver  confoUdated  in  it,     Georgi, 

travels,  part  i.  p.  $6. 

The  Angara  there  commonly  does  not  freeze  till  towards  tba 
end  of  December;  frequently  not  till  the  middle  of  January, 
and  is  already  open  again  by  about  the  clofe  of  March:  or  at 
£mheft  the  firll  days  in  April  .^ 

*  Statiflifche  fchilderung  von  Ra£s]and,.6cc.  p.  55. 
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the  autumn  of  1 786  till  the  fummer  of  178I3,'  in 
which  he  writes,  the  weather  in  all  Siberia,  and 
in  many  of  the  ruffian  governments,  had  been  fo 
unufually  dry,  that  fuch  a  failure  of  the  crops,  and 
fuch  a  want  of  water  at  the  mine&,  was  never  heard 
of  before  by  the  oldeft  man  alive* 

Some  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  feas,  lakes,  and 
large  rivers,  are  often  incommodated  by  thick  fbgs ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  empire  enjoys  a  bright, 
and  but  too  frequently  an  air  more  dry  thin  might 
be  wiflied. 

Mofl:  of  the  governments  are  fubjed  to  great 
quantities  of  (how ;  but  not  all.  In  fome  diftrids, 
for  inftance,  about  Nertlhinik,  they  are  ufually  but 
fcanty  in  fnow,  though  the  cold  of  the  winter  with 
them  is  very  fevere. 

.  The  winds  are  in  fome  parts  very  violent,  efpe- 
cially  in  Siberia,  where  reigns  a  certain  tremendous 
kind  of  winter  hurricane,  which  they  call  burun, 
and  which  not  unfreouently  buries  both  men  and 
eattle*  ill  whirlpools  ot  fnbw  and  iand. 

Stones,  in  mod  of  the  diftrifls,  are  hot  fo  fre« 
queht,  and  generally  fpeaking  not  by  far  fo  violent, 
as  in  other  places  ;  neither  was  any  mifchief  ever 
kno9^n  to  have  been  done  by  lightning.  In  thie 
parts  to  the  north  thunder  and  lightning  are  even 
great  rarities. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  northern  lights  are  ofw 
diiiary  appearances  ;  and  in  many  of  the  northern 
diiuids,  a  few  months  excepted,  are,  in  a  manner, 
to  b^  feen  daily. 

Earthquakes  in  mod  of  thefe  parts  happen  but 
feldom.  Yet  there  have-  been  fome,  felt  over 
Kamtfhatka  to  the  mountains  of  Altai*'. 

In 

•  In  the  year  1741  three  earthquakes  were  felt  on  Bering's 
iHand ;  and  in  17S0  a  violent  earthquake  committed  great  dt* 

predaiions 
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In  the  tiortbem  diftrids  the  days  in  winter  are 
extremely  (hort;  but  in  fummer  therefore  fo  much 
the  longer^  On  the  fliorteft  day,  the  loth  of  Dc- 
cember,  old  ftyle, 

the  fun  rifes,  and  feta. 

InAftralrhan,  about  48  mla.  after  7  12  mio,  aftM  4 

Kief,    -    •    .     .     7  g,  S3  3. 

Molco,    -    •    .  37  ti.  23  3. 

.Riga,    -    •     -  47  8.  13  3, 

Tobollk.    -    -  56  8.  4  3, 

3t.  Peteriburg,  15  9.  45  2. 

Archangel,    -  24  lo.  36  i. 


SECTION  III. 
Nature  and  quality  of  the  ground. 

i  HE  quality  of  the  foil,  in  this  enormous  empire, 
as  may  well  be  fuppofed,  is  extremely  various.  There 
are  entire,  and  they  very  extenlive  governments,  that 
are  full  of  mountains  ;  but  others,  in  ftili  greater 
number,  that  confift  of  vail  fteppes  and  plains, 
fome  of  which  are  inexplorable  to  the  eye, 

I  ihall  commence  this  head  with  a  few  general  re- 
marks made  by  that  diligent  and  accurate  furvcyor, 
capt.  Plefcheyef :  "  Ruma  ^fays  he  J  is  divided  by 
nature  into  two  great  parts  by  a  range  of  mountains 
called  Ural,  which  form  one  continued  uninterrupt« 
ed  barrier  acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of  it,  dividing 
Siberia  from  the  reft  of  RufOa. 

«  That 


predations  on  the  Kurilli  ifkndfl,  particular!/  on  the  15th, 
i^h,  and  i7thi  '  On  the  21ft  of  January  1725,  and  again  in 
1768  and  1769,  earthquakes  were  lelt  in  Daouria,  Irkutik^&c. 
and  in  1734  at  Tomlk.  In  the  vicinity  of  Baikal  lake  almoft 
ever/  jear  fmart  (hocks  axe  felt.     G corgi. 
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*«  That'  part  of  Ruffia  whicK  lies  on- this  fidfi  the 
•tJfal  mbuntains  prefents  a  vafl:  extended  plain  verg- 
ing towards  the  weft  by  an  eafy  gradation.  This 
plain,  from  its  prodigious  extent,  has  a  great  variety 
of  climates,  foils,  and  produ£ts.  The  northern 
part  of  it  is  very  woody,  marfhy,  but  little,  capable 
of  cultivation,  and  has  a  fenHble  declenHpn  towards 
the  white  fea  and  the  frozen  ocean.  -  The  other 
part  of  this  extenfive  plain  includes  the  whole 
diftrifl:  along  the  river  Volga,  as  far  ais  the  deferts. 
reaching  by  the  Cafpian  and  the  fea  of  Azof,  con-r 
ftituting  the 'fin  ell  part  of  Ruffia,  which  in  general 
is  rich  and  fertile,  having  more  arable  and  meadow 
land,  than  forefts,  fwamps,  or  barren  deferts. 

'^  The  moft  remarkable,  for  fuperior  quality  and 
,  flavour  of  every  kind  of  froit  and  other  productions 
of  the  earth,  is  that  part  wiiich  extends  towards 
VoronetcTi,  Tambof,  Penza,  andSinbirlk,  as  far  as 
the  deferts.  It  everywhere  abounds  in  an  admirably 
rich  foil,  confiding  of  a  black  mbuW,  ftrongly  im- 
jif^'gnated  with  faltpetre.  But  that  part  which  com- 
mences between  the  fea  of  Azof  and  the  Cafpian, 
and  extending  near  the  (hores  of  the  latter,  runs 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  and  then  ftretch- 
ing  as  far  as  the  river  Emba,  is  nothing  but  a  defert, 
level,  arid,  high,  fterile,  and  full  of  faline  lakes. 

"  The  part  lyiflg  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Ural 
mountains,  known  by  the  name  of  Siberia,  h  a  flat 
trad  of  land  of  confiderable  extent,  declining  im- 
perceptibly towards  the  frozen  ocean,  and  by  dq»-ially 
gentle  gradations  rifing  towards  the  fouth  ;  where 
at  la(t  it  forms  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  making 
the  boundary  of  Ruffia  on  the  fide  of  China.  Be- 
tween the  two  rivers  Oby  and  Irtilh,  and  the  Alray 
mountains,  runs  a  very  extenfive  plain,  called  the 
Barabinlkaia  (leppe,  or  the  deferts  of  Baraba,  the 
northern  part  whereof  is  excellently  adapted  to 
agriculture ;  but  the  fouthern,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 

barren 
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barren  defert,  full  of  fands  and  marflie^.  The 
country  between  the  rivers  Oby  and  Yenifley  con- 
fifts  more  of  woodland  than  of  open  field  ;  and  the 
other  fide  of  the  YenifTey  is  entirely  covered  with 
impervious  woods,  as  far  as  the  lake  Baikal ;  but 
the  foil  is  everywhere  fruitful :  and  wherever  the 
natives  have  been  at  the  pains  of  clearing  and  drain- 
ing the  grounds,  it  proves  to  be  rich,  and  highly- 
fit  for  cultivation.  The  parts  beyond  the  Baikal 
are  furroundedby  ridges  of  high  flony  mountains^ 
.  Proceeding  farther  on  towards  the  eaft,  the  climate 
of  Siberia  becomes  gradually  more  and  more  fevere, 
the  fummer  ihortens,  the  winter  grows  longer,  and 
the  frofts  are  more  intenfe. 

*'  In  fucb  temperature  of  climate,  the  greater 
part  of  Siberia,  that  is,  the  middle  and  fouthern  la- 
titudes of  it,  as  far  as  the  river  Lena,  is  extremely 
fertile  and  fit  for  every  kind  of  produce ;  but  the 
northern  and  eaftein  parts,  being  encumbered  with 
wood,  are  deprived  of  this  advantage,  being  unfit 
both  for  paflurage  and  culture.  The  whole  of  this 
part,  as  far  as  the  6oth  degree  of  north  latitude  and 
to  the  frozen  ocean,  is  full  of  bogs  and  moraffes 
covered  with  mofs,  which*  would  be  abfolutely  im- 
paffable,  did  not  the  ice,  which  never  thaws  deeper 
than  feven  inches,  remain  entire  beneath  it." 

Face  ofihg  country. 

In  this  particular  a  flill  greater  diverfity  i«  ob- 
fervable  than  in  climate.  Here  are  delightful  and 
charming  regions,  where  Nature  feems  to  have  dif- 
penfed  her  gifts  of  every  kind  with  an  unfparing 
hand  *  ;  while  towards  others  flie  has  a£led  lo  like 

a  ftepmother 

•  And  yet  numbers  of  foreigners  dill  adKerc  to  the  fooliih 
notion  that  Ruilia  is  entirely  a  rude  country,  and  has  not  a 
trace  lo  Ibew  of  beautiful  Mature. 
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z  ftepmother  that  all  appears  defett  and  gloox^y. 
We  muft  not  judge  of  the  country  at  large  froiti 
either  the  one  or  the  6tber  of  thefe  appearances. 
\fy  however,  we  were  to  divide  the  ground  and  foil 
into  clailes,  it  might  be  done  in  fomething  of  the  fol* 
lowing  manner,  yet  without  particular  regard  to 
the  feveral  kinds  of  earth  and  ftrata. 

■ 

Arable  tarid* 

Under  this  head  we.  muft  reckon  various  trafts 
of  land,  efpecially,  i  •  thofe  that  are  kept  in  con- 
ftant  cultivation  and  tillage,  fuch  as  are  everywhere 
feen  in  Great  and  Little  Ruflia,  in  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and  many  others,  s.  Such 
as  are  only  ufed  at  times,  and  left  quiet  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  In  fome  regions,  for  inftance,  in 
Little  Rufiia,  aboilt  the  Don*,  &c.  where  they  arc 
looked  upon  as  fteppes,  which  if  merely  ploughed 
and  then  fown,  would  be  productive ;  in  others,  for 
example,  in  Livonia,  Efthonia,  and  Ingria,  where 
they  are  rendered  fertile  by 'fire,  and  are  called  by 
the  countrymen  bufh-lands  f .  On  fuch  parcels  of 
ground,  which  are  either  allotted  into  particular 
pofleflions,  or  have  no  proper  owner,  villages  might 
be  gradually  ereded.  In  uninhabited  diftridts  thefe 
trtafts  are  moft  frequent.  3.  Thofe  that  are  pro- 
.per  for  agriculture,  but  lie  totally  unemployed: 
they  wait  only  for  induftrious  hands.  There  are  ftilt 
plenty  of  thefe  vaft  tra£ts,  where  millions  of  m&n 
might  find  work  and  profit,  efpecially  in  fruitful 
fteppes,  and  in  numberlefs  large  forefts. 

The 

*  The  Don  koxak  takes,  in  whatever  part  of  the  ileppe  he 
choofei,  a  piece  fit  for  cultivation,  andbeftows  his  labour  upon 
it  as  long  as  he  thinks  proper,  or  as  long  as  iu  vifible  fertility 
will  amplj  reward  his  labour. 

t  See  Hupel  Liefl.  and  Efthl.  vol.  i^. 
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The  fettility  of  adl  thefe  trafls  U  very  different 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  foih  In  Livonia 
and  Efthonia^  from  good  fields  they  reap  eight,  and 
in  fuccefsful  years  from  ten  to  twelve  fold ;  from 
indifferent  ground  about  only  three,  but  from  better 
at  times  (ixteen  or  even  more  than  twenty  fold.  The 
harvefts  zbowt  the  Don  are  commonly  ten  fold ; 
but  towards  Tomfk  on  the  Tfhumufh,  and  in  the 
^I'hole  region  between  the  Oby  and  the  Tom,  many 
fields  aSord  an  increafe  *of  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
fold* ;  and  at  Krafnoyarik  the  failure  of  a  crop 
was  never  h(sard  of :  of  winter-corn  they  reap  eight, 
of  barley  twelve,  and  of  oats  twenty-fold  f. 

In  Little  Ruflia,  on  the  Don,  and  in  many  other 
places,  the  fields  are  never  manured,  only  ploughed 
once,  juft  to  turn  up  the  earth,  afterwards' harrowed, 
and  then  fown :  more  culture,  efpecially  dunging, 
would  puih  the  corn  up  too  luxuriantly  or  parch  it, 
and  fo  hurt  the  harveft  ;  as  t}ie  foil  is  fufficiently 
fertile  of  itfelf.  Of  equal  goodneis  is  the  ground  in 
great  part  of  Siberia :  for  example,  on  the  Samara ; 
on  the  Ufa  in  the  country  of  the  Balhkirs  ;  here  and 
there  in  the  Baraba,  or  the  barabinian.flcppe;  alfo 
on  the  Kama,  whence  a  great  quantity  of  corn  is 
fent  to  the  northern  cornlefs  dwelling  places  on  the 
Dvina  and  Petfhora.  In  like  manner  too  in  the 
government  of  Ifetik  the  foil  generally  confifts  of  a 
black  earth  to  the  depth  of  an  cU,  confequently  is 
proper  for  tillage,  for  meadow-land,  and  garden* 
ground.  On  the  Oby  near  Barnaul, '  the  black 
earth  does  not  indeed  go  very  deep,  but  the  marly 
clay  \  that  lies  under  it,  fertilizes  it  fo  much  as  to 
make  it,  in  fome  places,  yield  plentiful  harvefts, 

without 

*  FaUat»  voL  ii.  P.650&  feq.      f  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 

X  A  dark-grey  earth,.  aSout  a  foot  deep,  beneath  which 
runs  a  hjti  of  clajtand  is  l^eld  in  many  places  to  be  fine  arable 
land. 
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without  manuring,  for  twenty  years  •  fucceiTively, 
At  Krafnoyarfk,  the  fields  will  ^bear  no  manure 
'whatever,  and  yet  continue  fruitfut  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen years,  if  only  fuffered  to  lie  fallow  every  thkil 
yearf.  When  the  fertility  ceafes,  the  boor  takes  a 
frelh  piece  from  the  fteppe.  On  the  Selenga,  in 
the  didrid  of  Seletighinfk,  the  fields  are  hilly,  and 
yet  will  bear  no  manure,  as  it  is  found  on  repeated 
trial  to  ipoil  the  corn  |. 

Meadows. 

m 

Thefe  are  in  an  abundance  not  to  be  defcribed  ; 
though  here  and  there  a  diftrift  may  be  in  want  of 
them :  but  regularly  eftablifhed  farms  on  account 
of  the  long  winters,  require  a  great  fupply  of  hay. 
At  the  fame  time  there  are  large  trafts  of  country, 
where  the  meadows  (which  in  many  places  are  call- 
ed hay-crops,  and  when  they  are  overflowed  by  fome 
river  every  fpring,  luchten)  are  not  ufed  as  fuch  at 
all,  either  becaufe  the  people  want  no  hay,  or  be- 
caufe  from  lazinefs  they  do  not  cut  it,  but  oblige 
their  cattle  throughout  the  winter  to  feek  a  poor 
nourifhment  on  the  pailure  grounds,  and  fometimes 
even  under  the  fnow. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  artificial  meads  as  not  deem- 
ed neceflary,  are  unufual.  Where  a  want;  of  them 
is  feen,  there  is  commonly  a  deficiency  in  land  fit  for 
that  purpofejl,  or  the  people  choofe  rather  to  turn 
it  into    arable.     However,   fome  fteppes  produce 

the 

•  PalUs,  vol.  ii.  p.  641.  f  l^^'^-  vol.  ixi.  p.  6. 

X  Ibid,  p.'  168. 

II  Sometimes  alfb  a  want  of  people  or  of  time,  but  mofl  frc 
qucntly  lazinefs,  it  the  rcafon  that  the  increafe  of  meadows  ia 
neglected. 
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the  beft  meadow  grafs  for  provender^  and  yield  feed 
for  making  artificial  meadows  ;  fuch  as  fain-foin, 
the  alpine  hedyfarium,  clover,  various  kinds  of  arte- 
mifia,  pulfe,  ftarflower  plants*,  «uid  fine  grafles 
that  will  bear  any  climate. 

AH  the  meadows  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four 
kinds  IK  Fine  produdive  meads  that  have  a  good 
black,  but  fomewhat  moid  foil :  thefe  yield  the 
greateft  crops  of  hay  ;  to  them  belong  the  luchten. 
2.  Dry,  whereof  the  foil  is  fit  for  agriculture,  and 
at  times  is  fo  employed ;  they  commonly  j^ield  a 
fliprt  but  very  nutritious  hay.  3.  Watery  and 
tnarfhy ;  thefq  do  not  produce  the  bed,  but  give  a 
very  ferviceable  hay  in  cafes  of  fcarcity  in  parching 
fummers  and  dry  places.^  4*  Fai  fteppes,  wher^ 
the  grafs  in  fome  parts  grows  to  the  height  of  a 
man :  they  are  feldom  mown.  « 

Numbers  of  watery-meadows  might  be  much 
improved  by  draining,  and  where  tbemofs  impedes 
the  growth  of  grafs,  by  cultivation  ;  but  thefe  works 
are  rarely  undertaken ;  only  fometimes  a  careful, 
landlord  enlarges  his  raeadows'by  clearing  the  brufh- 
wood,  or  by  adding  a  frefh  piece  to  them  from  the 
foreft ;  but  it  is  generally  thought  unneceffary,  or  at 
lead  very  difficult  to  make  them  level  f;  and 
therefore  many  meadow- lands  have  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  defert. — In  diftrids  where  the  grafs  is  bad^ 
rank,  and  acrid,  the  horfes  and  cows  are  gradually 
accudomed  to,  it,  and  eat  it  from  hunger,  without 
being  followed  by  any  perceptible  injury  or  fick- 
nefs. 

Forejlu 

•  Paltas,  vol.  1!.  p.  75. 

^  To  remove  the  ioequalities  arifing  from  moles,  mofs»  &c, 
is  difficult,  but  ver^  advantageous.  — «  The  colleded  hilloca 
aiake  cxcelleat  manure. 

VOJL*  JU  F 
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Farejls. . 

Some   regions  fuffer  a  great  fcarcityof  irood  ; 
and  confequently,  if  not  all,  yet  a  part  of  them  arc 
uninhabited :  whereas  others  have  fuch  a  fuperfluity 
of  prodigious  foreJls,  that-  no  ufe  can  be  made  of 
them.     In  great  Ruflia,  which^  however,  is  much 
more  thickly  peopled  than  the    remoter  regions^, 
ihefe  are  feen  :  as  a  proof  we  need  only  mention  the 
great  and  almoft  unufed  forefts  between  Petcrfburg 
imdMofco  ;  as  alfo  thofe  between  Vladiminand  Ar- 
famas,  which  appear  even- frightful  tp  many  travel- 
lers..   In^Siberia  are  fome  ftiH  larger ;  for  example,, 
about  the  Ural  mountains ;  in  the  diftricl  of  the 
river  Tara  ;  on   the  Ufa  as  far  as  the  Kama ;.  and . 
the  mountainous  and  uninhabited  trad- of  the  foreft 
Aterikoy,  between  what  lately  were  the  provinces 
of  Perme  and'  Ufa,  is    feventy-five  verfts-  over  f. 
Where    there    are    no*  iron^ works,  no  towns  nor* 
rivers   in    the,  neighbourhood,  thefe    fine   forefts 
(!au  neither  be  ufed  nor  their   produ£bs  be  turned, 
into   money.     The    largeft   trees  fall   down  with 
qge,  or,  are  broke  by  ftorms,  lie  rotting  upon  the 
ground,  hinder  the  young  (hoots  in  their  growth, 
and  give  the  fbrofts  a  difmal  appearance.     They 
often  cut  down  large  quantities  without  making  any 
ufe  of  them.     So,  l&fely,  on  account  of  the  high- 
way robbers,  who  are  apt«to  infeft-  the  forefts,  great 
cuts  have  been  made  on  both  fides^  of  the  ways, 
which  give   a    freer    profpefl:,    and  allow  the  air 
and  the  fun  to  aft  with  greater  effed  in  drying  the 
road. 

There  is  a  great  diverfity  of  trees^in  the  rufffan- 
empire,  fome  of  which  ftiall  be  mentioned  more 

particularly. 

+  Sec  Pallas,  vol.  iii.  p»  466.  470.  and  472. 
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forests;  ^^ 

particularfy  hereafter.  The  large  oak  forefts  iu 
he  government  of  Ka2an  are  fpared  and  managed 
witih  care,  aS  the  crown  is  fupplied  with  (hip-timber 
from  them.  Thd  oak-forefts  in  Livonia  iSind  Eftho- 
nia  are  but  fmall ;  in  Siberia  oaks  are  not  founit 
tb  grViw. 

On  the  fdbjeft  rif  forefts  a  few  furthef  re^arky' 
ate  ftilP  hfere  to  be  riia'dd  The  emprefs  began  to 
think  ferioufly  of  their  proper  man<%eitlent,  which' 
formerly  extended  only  to  particular  provinces: 
but  was  now  to  re.ich  over  the  whole  empire.  By 
a  decree  of  the  26th  of  March  1786,  it  is  ordered 
that  the  forefts  belonging  to  the  crown  (hall  be 
defcribed,  furveyed,  furroilnded  with  a  ditch,  and 
regularly  fet  off"  into  portions  for  felling  ••  The 
ibnate  therefore  iffued  its  commands  oh  the  18th 
erf  December  1791,  to  the  geiieral  governors  and 
Acir  lieutenants,  for  this  purpofe, —^  However, 
it  mvA  ht  confeifed  tliat  the*  proper  culture  of 
tim^f,  iii  m^y-,  or  even'  md(t  partt  of  the  eiripire, 
h  fttll  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Unufual  matters  of 
office ;  and  that  too  even  where  a  fenfible  fcarcity 
calls  aloud  for  the  utmoft  care.  A  due  partition/ 
dftbe  falls  is  but  rarely  attended  to  by  a  privater 
jfroprretor  :  the  wholcf  of  his  care  coniitiohly  goes 
no  farther  than  to  the  fparing  of  am  adjacent  copfe 
that  ferves  fot  an  ornament  to  his  manfton,  or  is 
favourable  to  the  pleafures  of  the  chace,  of  affords 
a  ihcher  in  cafe  of  neceflity.  Frotn  fimiliT  cafnfes 
fevcral  forefts  about  Sti  Peterft)tfrg  are  kept  upr'^with 
the  greateft  attention.  —  The  negligence  that  has 
hitherto  prevailed  in  tbefe  rcfpeds  has  already  long 

ago 

•  As  to  fuch  as  are  private  pro pei^ty  every  prop  id  or  is  left 
tohU  own  diicretion ;  it  being  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  . 
iatlon,that  every  landuoliier  (hall  have  the  freeadminiilration 
oThit  own  poj^eHions  -.  and  the  goVer^oient  has  never  yet  taken 
any  fiep  towards  the  limitacion  of  the  fubjedt'»  yolaniax/  maa* 
agement&f  hi$  forefts  and  lands. 
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ago  In  fome  diHrids  put  a  total  ftop  to  their  mine- 
works  for  want  of  the  neceflary  fire-wood. 
At  the  fame  time  it  is  not  to  be  wi(hed  that  this 
oeconomy  in  the  article  of  trees  (hould  be  carried 
to  extremity,  without  having  a  due  refpeft  for  the 
conftitution  of  the  provinces  and  the  claims  of  the 
boors«  Thefe,  as  vaiTals,  can  pofiefs  no  immovable 
property :  all  the  wood  they  want  they  fetch  gratis- 
from  the  forefts  of  iheir  lord  ^  which,  from  ancient 
cuftom,  they  treat  as  their  own  property.  They 
may  be  compelled  however  the  late  regulation  niay 
feem  to  be  againft  it,  to  conline  themfelves  ta  the 
fall  of  wood  allottetl  for  the  time ;  only  neither  a 
kameraihof,  nor  the  hereditary  lord,  or  his  raagere,. 
mufl:  pretend  to  afcertain  how  much  each  boor  (ball 
^annually  take  away  from  the  fall }  as  his  wants  can* 
not  be  prccifely  calculated,  nor  ate  they  every  year 
equally  great.  He  will  never  fetch  away  more  thaa 
he  has  occafion  for  at  home,  unlefs  he  finds  a  con-^ 
venient  opfportiuiity  for  carrying  oa  a  petty  trade 
in  the  article  of  firing*  Even  this  ought  riot  to  be 
too  fcrupuloufly  forbid  for  two  reafons  ;  iirft,  be* 
caufe,  without  this,  many  towns  would  be  entirely 
dreftitute^  fuel ;  fecondly,  becaufe  the  boor  would 
thus  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  fupport  on  a 
failure  of  the  harveft,  or  under  any  other  misfor- 
tune. There  are  places  where  the  inhabitants  mod- 
ly  gain  their  livelihood  from  the  forefts ;  as  at  Kar- 
g^pol,  for  example.  Coufequently,  the  management 
of  woods,  as  pra£lifed  in  England  and  other  foreiga 
parts,  cottld  not  be  altogether  introduced  into  Ruf- 
fia#  —  I  he  propolal  to  reraave  all  difficulties  by  al- 
lotting to  every  cottage  its  peculiar  portion  of  foreft^ 
could  not  be  every  where  executed  ^  and  it  might 
lijtewife  gfve  room  to  apprehend  left  the  then  po£- 
feflbr,  by  negligence  or  by  too  prodigal  a  fale  of  hi& 
fliare,  might  foon  let  it  go  to  ruin,  if  competent  over* 
feers  were  not  appointed  ;  who,  as  is  felt  by  frequent 

experience- 
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experience  in  Livonia,  are  either  thieves  themfelves, 
or  for  a  trifle  of  money  will  wink  at  the  depredations 
oif  others. 


Mountains* 

Several  governments  are   very  flat,  and  almofl 
one  plain  throughout ;  whereas  in  others  are  feen 
not  only  lofty  mountains  (landing  infulated  and 
alone,  but  alfo  large  chains  or  ridges  of  mountains/ 
Among  others  thofe  of  Finland,  Taurida,  Kamt- 
fliatka,  &c.     But  the  mod  noted,  and  in  many  ref- 
fe&s  the  mod  beneficial,  is  that  of  the  lofty  Ural. 
It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  kirghifian, 
the  part  abounding  with  ore,  and  the  defert,  which 
reaches  as  far  as  the  frozen  ocean,  and  is  ftill  for 
the  mod  part  uninhabited  and  unexplored.     This 
sionflrous  ridge  is  ufually  held  to  be  the  liile  between' 
Europe  and  Afia,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  (ide 
belongs  to  each   of  thefe  quarters  of  the    world. 
Pallas  thinks*  that  the  arm  of  it  which  bears  the  name 
of  Obfliifirt,    and  traverfes  the  country  between 
the  river  Ural  and  the  Samara,  may  be  admitted  as 
the  border   as   far  as  the  Cafpiaii.  —  The  chalk 
hills   on  the   Don  compofe  a   large  chain,   with 
thofe  on  the   Bufuluk^.     One  principal  chain  is 
that  which  forms  the  natural  boundary  between  the 
luffian  empire  and  that  pai:t  of  Soongoria  which 
now  belongs  to  China;  called,  froin  the  Irtifli  to  the 
Oby,  the  Altaian  \  from  the  Oby  to  the  Yenilfey^ 
the  fayane  mountains,  and  runs  between  the  Amoor 
and  the  Lena,  even  to  the  eaftern  ocean.  |     Gene* 
rally  fpeaking,  aK  Daouria  and  the  regions  lying 
beyond  the  Baikal,  are  mountainous,  and  many  of 

its 

t  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  312.     t  I^^^*  ^^1-  ^"-  ?•  6^2.  684. 
^Ibid.  vol.  ii,  p.  51Q.  "   ' 
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jts  particular  hills  are  of  confiderable  height.— 
Moreover,  arms  of  Caucaf^s  and  the  Carpathian 
mountains  extend  into  the  eurqpean  part  of  the 
empire. 

la  general,  it  is  to  be  r^Riarked,  that  fome  s^re 
/covered  with  eternal  fnpw  and  ice,  while  others  are 
clothed  with  forefts  and  a  beautiful  herbage.     Frorn 
the  fiberian  .  mountains  great  advantages  a  crue  tp 
jthe  nation  on  account  x>f  the  excellent  nietal§  with 
which  they  abound.     Others  contaJa  falt-fprings, 
(and  even  :whole  mountains  of  fait,;  or  fulphure- 
ous  and  otherwife  excellent  wells  ;  befides  a  variety 
of  other  valuable  produfts.  But  there  ^re  aUo  large 
fand-hilU,  which  feem   to  ftand  there  for  no  ufe 
whatever,  and  to  have  anfen  merely  frgm  the  cafuaL 
affects  of  inundations  :  they  bear,  however,  fome* 
times  a  fort  of  grafs  and  herbs.     Such  are  found  iti 
the'  fandy  defert  Naryn  and  on  the  river  Achtuba, 
Hkewife  about  the  Don,  and  the  Iloyla  that  falls  into 
It  ^^.r^Op  the  peninfulaof  Kamt(hatka,  and  on  fom.e 
of  ^he  ifl^nHs"  in  the  eatlefii  ocean,   are  burning 
ifnountains.**— •The  lofty  mountains^  lirom  the  quan« 
tity  of  melted  fnowy  during  tjhe  fummer,  frequently 
caufe  inundations. 


Steppes. 

This  term  does  not  properly  denote  low  and 
watery  places,  or  raoraffes,  but  dry,  elevated,  exten* 
five,  and  for  the  moil  part  uninhabited  plains.  Some 
of  the  n  being  deltitute  of  wood  and  w^ter,  are 
therefore  uninhaibi table  ;  others  have  (hrubs  grow- 
ing on  them,  and  are  watered  by  dreams,  at  lead; 
have  fprings  or  wells,  though  they  are  void  of  inha- 
bitants ;  yet  in  theie  nomadic  people  wander  about 
with  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  thus  make  them,  if 

not 

•  Pallas't  travels,  ▼ol.  iii.  p.  540.  548.  683. 
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not  their  conftant^  yet  thek*  fummer  refidence^  lit 
many  of  them  are  feen  villages* — Some  occupy  a 
very  large  fpace :  thus,  it  is  calcubced  that  xht 
fteppe  between  Samara  and  the  town  of  Uralfk* 
amounts  in  length  to  upwards  of  feven,  hundred 
verfts ;  but,  as  every  twenty  or  thirty  verfts  we  come 
-to  a  lak^  or  river,  the  Ural  kozaks  traverfe  them 
when  they  fetch  their  meal  from  Samara.— Probably 
hereafter  feveral  of  thefe  fteppes,  at  lead  in  fome 
places,  will  be  cultivatec)»  if  they  wifh  to  raife 
foreds  upon  them. 

In  regard  to  the  foil  an  extreme  variety  prevails, 

jeither  being  very  fruitful  and  proper  for  agriculture 

or  for  meadow-land,  or  indifcriminately  for  both. 

Accordingly  in  the  fteppe  about  the  Don, the  kozaks 

pf  thofe  parts  employ  themfelv^s  in  agriculture^  as 

well   as  in  the  breeding  of  cattle.     Some  of  them 

furnifli  excellent  pafture  by  their  fine  herbage,   as 

the  fouthern  ^rad  of  the  ifetikoi  province,  and  the 

fteppe  of  the  middle  hord  of  the  Kirghiftzi  f  •     Or 

the  foil  is  unfr^tful :  whether  it  be  the  fand,  the  iialt, 

or  the  ftone  it  contains  that  is  the  caufe  of  it* 

Among  thefe  are  to  be  recko)ied  the  fandy  fteppe  on 

the  Irii(h  near  Om(k ;  in  general  w6  find  about  the 

.mountains  up  the  Irtifh  pure  arid  fteppes,  and  there-* 

fore  no  villages.  Alfo  the  Krafno-ufimfkoi,  between 

the  rivers  Belaia,  Kama,  and  TchufTovaia,  towards 

;he  Ural-rhain,  is  moftly  Tandy ;  and  that  on  the 

Argoun  towards  the  borders  of  China,  is  of  a  ftill 

worfe  foil,  confiding  of  rojpky  particles  and  flint. 

The  whole  of  the  fteppe  along  the  river  Kuftium, 

towards  the  town  of  Uralfk,  is  defcribed  by  prof. 

Pallas  \  as  dry,  poor,  faline,  and  unfit  for  any  kind 

pf  apiculture,  for  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  even  for 

permanent  inhabitants  ;  there  is  not  even  a  folitary 

^Tub  to  b^  feen,  much  lefsany  wood.     In  general 

faline 

•  Formerly  Yailc. 

t  Pallas's  travels,  vol.  li.p.  75.     J  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  525. 
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faline  fpots  are  not  unfrtquent  in  the  fteppes ;  and 
here  and  there  we  alfo  meet  with  fait  lakes :  however, 
fuch  diftri£tfi  may  invite  to  camel-paflure.. 

Mod  of  the  fteppes  are  of  a  variable  foil.  So 
Pallas  calls  the  extenfive  Baraba,  from  the  Irtifli  to 
the  Oby,  a  beautiful  country  bleffed  with  game  and 
fi(h  ;  for  though  one  part  of  it  is  faline,  yet  it  con- 
tains a  great  many  lakes  as  well  as  iarge  trads  very 
well  adapted  to  agriculture.  So  iikewife  is  thevafc 
fteppe  of  Kuman  in  many  places  fandy,  dry,  and 
destitute  of  water  ;  yet  its  Bats  which  border  on  th« 
river  Kuma  feem  formerly  to  have  been  well  peopled, 
and  at  prefent  very  favourable  to  that  end. 

The  fteppes  are  frequently  fired,  either  by  the  ne- 
gligence of  travellers,  or  on  purpofe  by  the  herdC- 
men,  in  order  to  forward  the  crops  of  grafs  $  or,  it 
may  be,  out  of  malice,  as  fome  years  fmce  the  ko- 
zaks  of  the  Yaik  did  ;  when,  having  rifen  in  rebeK 
lion,  a  fmall  corps  of  ruffian  troops  advancing 
againft  them,  they  faw  themfelves  all  at  once  almofti 
entirely  furrounded  by  the  high  grafs  on  fire.  Such  a 
cataftrophe  often  occafions  great  mifchief ;  the 
flames  fpread  themfelves  far  and  wide,  put  the  dweU 
lings  of  the  inhabitants  in  imminent  danger,  coi\* 
fume  the  corn  on  the  ground,  and  even  feize  on 
the  forefts.  Many  prohibitions  under  fevere  penal- 
ties have  accordingly  been  iflued  again  ft  this  prac- 
tice, but  they  feldom  have  any  effedt.*  All  tha 
fteppes  may  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  common 
land. 

Morales. 

Of  thefe  alfo  are  great  plenty,  and  of  various 
magnitudes.  1  hus  the  northern  verge  of  Siberia 
towards  the  (bores  of  the  frozen  ocean,  for  feveral 

hundred^ 

♦  See  Pallas'*  travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  378, 
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fa^ndre^  vcTfls  in  width,  is  one  prodigious  watery 
morafs,  grown  over  with  morafs,  and  entirely  dcf- 
titute  of  wood,  and  which  in  fummer  is  only  thawed 
to  the  depth  of  about  a  fpan.*  In  the  interior  of 
the  empire  we  meet  with  fmaller  ;  and  many  of  the 
forefts  have  a  fwampy  bottom  :  among  others  may 
be  noticed  the  trad  between  the  rivers  Kama  aa4 
Viaetka,  which  is  very  woody  and  boggy. 

They  may  be  reduced  under  tbe  fallowing  Four 
general  kinds :  i.  Simply  low  watery  land  ;  fuch  i^ 
capable  of  being  improved,  by  letting  off  the  water 
in  the  common  methods,  or  by  ren^oying  the  trees 
that  fhade  tbe  ground,  and  prevent  the  wind  and  the 
fiin  from  afting  upon  it ;  it  then  may  become gQo4 
meadow  and  arable  land.  U.  Swamps,  which,  whea 
they  have  but  fome  drain  for  the  water,  bear  at  leaft 
fcrubs ;  they  yield  tijrf  formed  out  of  the  mofs,  and 
even  at  times  produce  a  little  hay.  3.  Bottomlef;^ 
morafles,  which  appear  to  be  lakes  grown  over* 
They  frequently  will  bear  neither  tnan  nor  beaft. 
Only  when  tbey  graduj^lly  thicken  their  vpper  Qiell 
by  vegetation,  fome  grafs  may  be  cut  upon  thenu 
They  admit  of  no  farther  in^provement  than  w^at 
Nature  berfeif  effefts  by  degrees*  Sometimes  they 
have  a  ftw  njifer^ble  low  bullies  upon  them^  but  ge- 
nerally none  at  all.  4.  Mpfs- morafles,  the  deep  an4 
ufelefs  mofs  of  which  wiirpermit  neither  grafs  nqr  a 
fbrub  to  grow,  or  at  moft  only  a  few  low  wretched 
fticks  of  fir,  &c.  which prefently  wither  anddie.  They 
are  abfolutely  unprofitable ;  at  leait  they  are  held  to 
be  U>- 

Thus  we  fee  th^t  fome  morafles  are  not  without 
their  utility,  either  by  yielding  a  little  hay  in  dry 
feafons,  or  as  containing  turf,  which  in  parts  that 
)»rodace  no  wood  may  be  advantageoufly  employed* 
Yet  even  the  worft  moraffes  cannot  be  pronounced 

deftitut^ 

*  Pallas'i  travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  23. 
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deftitute  of  all  utility :  at  leaft  in  wet,  rainy  years 
they  draw  ofF  a  great  quantity  of  water  into  them, 
and  thereby  prevent  inundations,  even  fuch  as  would 
arife  from  the  melting  fnows,  and  lad  a  long  time  ; 
they  therefore  help  to  dry  more  fppedily  the  higher 
)^ds  that  have  beep  overEQwed> 

Wq/tes. 

Trads  which,  by  reafon  of  their  rocky  or  at  leaft 
flinty  foil,  admit  of  no  cultivation  ;  or  on  account 
p{  their  deep  quickfands,  which  will  fcarcely  fuffer 
a  poor  blade  of  grafs  to  Qioot  up ;  or  on  account 
jpf  their  mofs,  or  their  eternal  ice,  a^re  totally  un- 
fruitful, feem  to  require  no  particular  ciafs^  as  tjiey 
may  aptly  enp.ugli  be  referred  to  that  of  the  wild 
fteppes  or  the  horrid  moralfes.  Yet  travellers  fome- 
times  fpeak  of  fand-waftes.  One  of  this  fort,  open,, 
bare  of  fliyubs  or  bpflies,  is  feen  near  Sihelefenika*  ; 
jalfo  on  the  Irtifh  and  in  the  Baraba  are  fandy  and 
faline  waftes,  which  nev^r  can  be  turned  to  any 
purpofes  of  agriculture  f •  Still  larger  is  the  fand* 
wafte  Anketeri,  between  the  rivers  Kuma  and  Te- 
rek J.  But  the  largefl:  of  all,  named  Naryn,  com- 
mences between  the  river  Ufen  and  the  falt-lake  El- 
ton, and  ftretches  quite  to  the  Cafpian  fea ;  yet,  on 
the  plains  between  the  fand-hills,  are  good  fteld^^ 
and  might  here  and  there  be  inhabited  §. 

Pafiure-grounds* 

Neither  do  thefe  properly  need  to  be  particular- 
ized ;  for  though  there  are  large  traSs  of  land,  ferv- 
ing  merely  as  pafture,  yet  in  general  fields,   meads, 

forefts^ 

*  Fallas's  travels,  vol.-ii.  p.  462. 
f  Id.  ibid.  Yol.  iii.  p.  174. 
\  Id.  ibid,  p.  541,  and  59a 
§  Id.  ibid.  p.  5^2,  6c  fdxj. 
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foreds,  fteppes,  moraffes,  and  even  wades,  are  ufed 
as  fuch,  The  empire  contains  them  in  an  innumer- 
able abundance ;  many,  from  their  fine  grafies  and 
iodder,  are  of  unconimon  goodnels*  Hence  it  is, 
.that  in  fp  many  parts  we  haveJuch  excellent  cstftle^ 
and  the . part  ure-grounds,  ^thich  arc,  (tridly/peftk- 
ing,  cooamons,  invite  as  it  were  .to  jthe  n^nrtuce  of 
cattle.  Jhc  whole  :Ukfaine,  the  country  near 
Archangel,  andfomeof  the  fteppes,  are  famous  for 
jtheir  excellent  paitures^  and  confequentLy  for  theu* 
fine  cattle. 

By  a  late  ordinance,  on  each  fide  of  the  high-road^ 
all  over  the  empire  a  broad  fpace  is  left,  which  may 
jiot  be  granted  to  any  :,i  property,  nor  be  ploughed 
nor  mown,  but  remain  free  that  travellers  may  aV- 
,vays  find  pafture  for  their  horfes,  as  well  as  drovers 
for  their  cattle,  along  the  roads  to  the  various  ' 
towns. 

SaJt'plAceji. 
Thefe  are  not  ufually  introduced  under  the  head 
of  land  and  foil  of  a  country ;  but  in  treating  of 
Ruffiait  is  neceiTary,  frqqi  xh^  inexhauftiblc  quantity 
of  its  falt-^places,  which  are  of  exceeding  gteat  ira* 
portance  to  the  ftate,  to  its  inhabitants,  and  to  the 
yeyenue.  Eipecially  in  Siberia  an  amazing  quantity 
of  fait  is  produced. 

Salt  is  a  moixopoly  pf  the  crown  )  which  fupplies 
the  empire  syith  it  at  an  extrem^ely  moderate  price*. 
Jfoweveir,  fome  provinces  are  excepted,  who  either 
fetch  their  fait  themfelves  eptirely  fr^e  of  expencc 
from  \kie  lakes ;  for  example,  the  Ural-kozaks ;  or 
buy  it  of  foreigners,  as  the  provinces  of  the  Baltic; 
and  then  the  crown  takjss  only  the  lake-tax.  Mr. 
Pallas  complains,  in  his  travels,  that  frpm  the  pre- 
paring it  at  the  faU-lakes,  from  the  method  of 
tranfport,  and  from  general  negligence,  it  is  de- 
livered 

*  Therefore  a  guard  is  conftantlj  kept  at  the  falt-places,  to 
ptevent  perfons  frbm  fetching  fait  from  them  comrar/  to  law. 
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livefed  uncommonly  foul ;  and  therefore  he  rccom- 
mends  the  rock-falt,  which  is  eafily  clarified.  Omit- 
ting the  fea-falt*,  we  may  reduce  the  falt-places 
pnder  the  following  claffes  : 

I.  Rock  fah  from  the  falt-mountains.  To  this 
clafs  belong,  among  others :  i.  The  Ilet^k  in  the 
region  of  Orenburg,  which  is.weU  known  from 
the  writings  of  feveral  authors.  2.  That  in  the 
mountain  ridge  Arfargal-Shoogot  in  the  fteppe 
towards  the  Volga  ;  it  has  not  hitherto,  been  fuf&ci* 
ently  brought  into  ufe,  but  is  exceedingly  pure  and 
clear  f.  3.  The  falt-hills  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  verfts  from  Tchernoyar.  Probably  alfo  the  re* 
gion  of  mount  B.ogdo  couiains  the  fame  fort  of 
faltj.  '  \  ^ 

II.  Sak-Iakes,  the  multitude  of  which,  efpedally 
in  Siberia,  is  not  to  be  defcribiBd ;  where  the  falt^ 
without  boiling  or  any  other  preparation,  forma 
itfelf,  and  ihoots  into  thick  fcales.  Of  this  kind 
are:  i.  That  in  the  Kuman^fteppe,  whence  the 
Don  kozaks  fetch  fa]t  m  great  quantities  ^  2.^The. 
lake  Elton."  The  fait  that  forms  itfelf  in  this  is  iiht 
exhauflibl^.  3.  Bogdinikoi  or  Bpgdom  DabalTu, 
another  inexhauftiblelalt-lake,  in  the  (l?eppe  towards 
Tzaritzin.  Its  fait  is  better  than  that  of  the||Elton. 
4.  Inderlkoi,  or  the  fait  lake  Inder,  in  the  country, 
of  the  Ural-kozaks :  it  is  not  lefs  than  twenty-fix 
verfts  in  circumference,   and  yields  excellent  fait* 

*  GeoTgi,  in  his  papei;  for  the.  prize  ?t  the  academy,  hat  ex- 
preAly  meniioned  the  fea-falt  near  Archangel,  which  he  might 
juftly  do,  as  feme  fait  is  actually  obtained  there  from  fea-water. 
And  there  is  no  reafon  why  the  fame  methods  might  not  be, 
pra^ifed  elfewhere  if  neceffaryv 

t  And  therefore  Mr.  Pallas  recommends  it ;  travels,  vol.  iii^ 
P-543.  &^ep. 

%  As  Mr.  Pallas  fuppofes,  id.  ibid.  p.  675. 

j  Pallas's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  587,  &  lee. 

H  Id.  vol.  iii.  p.  672,  &  feq. 
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5,  Ebelai,  in  the  country  of  the  £irghIs-kozaks, 
and  particularly  in  the  region  where  the  river  Tobol 
takes  its  rife.  6.  Borfinlkoi  in  Daouria^  whence 
alfo  fometimes  Nertfhinfk  and  other  places  are  fup* 
plied.  7.  The  fait  lakes  of  Ufen,  whence  the  Ural- 
koaaks  take  their  fait.  8.  The  Guriefikoi,  fome  of 
whfch,  and  particularly  two,  are  much  efteemed. 
They  lie  in  the  Kirghis-fteppe.  For  a  long  time  the 
produce  of  them  was  brought  under  an  efcort  to 
Gurief,  where  every  inhabitant  received  it  gratis 
&om  the  magazine.  9.  The  Koriakofikoi  falt-lake, 
in  the  (leppe  twenty*two  verfts  from  the  Irti(h ;  the 
lalt  of  which,  amounting  annually  to  450,000  pood, 
is  brought  in  flat-bottomed  boats  to  Tobollk  •— 
To  fpecify  particularly  other  falt-lakes  would  be  fu- 
perfluous ;  but  they  are  in  great  numbers  in  Tau- 
rida  and  elfewhere^ 

in.  Salt-fprings.  There  are  of  thefe  which  flow 
with  fait  in  its  proper  ftate,  for  inftaace  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Irkutflc ;  but  their  number  is  very  in- 
confideiable ;  and  therefore  it  will  only  be  neceflary 
to  notice  thofe  where  works  either  are  or  might  be 
raifed.  Of  this  fort,  where  fait  is  adually  prepared, 
we  find  in  the  government  of  Perme  at  three  places, 
viz.  I.  In  the  town  of  Solikamflc.  2.  In  the  vil- 
lage Uffoliye.  3.  In  the  hamlet  Chuflbffkoi-goro- 
dok.  Some  belong  to  the  crown,  and  others  to  pri- 
vate owners,  who  deliver  their  fait  to  the  crown  at 
a  price  agreed  on, — But  there  are  alfo  of  the  fame 
kind  in  other  parts ;  as  at  Staraia-RufTa.  Bufching  is 
miflaken  in  faying  that  the  works  there  are  all  gone 
to  ruin.  General  Bauer  has  very  much  improved 
them,  and  his  improvements  have  been  in  part  in- 
troduced in  Permia. — ^The  diftrift  of  Irkutfk  ufes 
annually  from  60  to  70,000  pood  of  fait ;  and  that 
quantity  is  prepared  there. — Sometimes  the  pood  of 

fait 

♦  Pallas's  travels,  vol,  ii,  p.  473. 
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fait  colls  tl)e  crown  on  the  ipot  only  44  kopecks; 
but  with  the  freight  in  Kungour  J2,  though  in 
Nifimei-Novgorod  no  mdre  than  about  10  ko« 
peeks* 

IV.  Salt>fl:reatns^  Salt  or  faline-ftVeams  are  nil* 
merous,  befides  thofe  which  Mr.  Pallas  has  mention* 
ed  by  nanie*.  Speaking  of  the  ftreaai- Solenka, 
which  faUsinto  the  Aehtuba,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
its  kitchen-fait  would  increafe  b>r?  damping  if  in  the 
heat  of  the  funv 

V.  Salt-grounds,  which  are  dry,  are  found  ih 
abundance  ^  as  on  the  weftern  margin  of  the  fand- 
wafte  Naryn,  and  in  the  Kuman-fteppe ;  likewife  in. 
the  fteppe  between  the  town  Urallk  and  Aftrakan  y 
fome  are  fo  fait,  that  many  bare  pieces  appear  en- 
tirely white  with  it,— The  Tavri-nor  is  a  dry  flat  falt- 
ground  in  Daouria,  extending,  in  length  towards 
Mongolia,  thirty  verfts,  &nd  in  its  greateft  breadth 
«boYe  twenty  :  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  great  emp« 
tied  lake.  The  fteppes  of  Ifet^  Ifchim,  and  the  Ba* 
raba,  as^alfo  the  region  beyond  the  Baikal,  are  rich 
in  nitfous  glauber-falt  j  bitter  fait  grounds  are  like-" 
wife  feen  about  the  rivers  Selenga,  Chiiok,  Chikoi, 
Onon,  and  Argoun.  So  the  tteppe  about  the  ftreani. 
Ku(hum,  towards  Urallk,  contains  many  faline  pla- 
cesf. 

Of  the  principal  mountains  of  Ritffia. 

The  mountains  of  RuflTia  may  be  divided  into 
eleven  diftinft  heads,  of  which  the  greater  part  form 
principal  chains  oi  themfelves ;  >vhile  others  are 
only  continuations  of  huge  ridges,  the  major  part 
whereof  are  in  the  bordering  territories.  Thefe  di- 
.  vlfions  are:  1.  The  Sieverniyagori,  or  northern 
mountainSj    extending  between  the  Bkiltic  and  the 

While 

*  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  585. 
t  Pallas'i  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  585. 
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White  Sesu  2.  The  Valday  mountains.  3.  The 
mountsuns  of  Taurida.  4*  The  Caucafean  moun- 
tains. 5.  The  Ural  mountains.  6.  The  Altay  mounr 
tains.  7.  The  Sayane  mountain^.  S.  The  Baikal 
mountains.  9.  The  Nerchinlkaia  moantains.  10. 
The-  Okhotfkoy  mountains;  and  11.  The  Kami* 
fliatfkoy  mountains* 

L  The  northern  mountains,   between  the  Baltic 
and  the  White  Sea. 

The  mountains  of  Ruffian  Lapland. 

Under  this  head  are  to  be  clafled  not  only  thofe 
branches  which  may  be  coniidered  as  continuations 
of  the  fcaadinavian  range,  and  enter  on  the  ruffian 
territory  between  the  White-fea  and  the  Onega-lake> 
but  likewife  all  the  mountains  of   the  governments 
of  Vyborg,    Olonetz,   and  Archangel ;    efpecially 
thofe  in  the  circle  of  Kola,  or  in  ruffian  Lapland; 
They  lie  almoft  totally  beyond  the  6cth  deg.  of  north 
lat.  and,    in  length,    from  weft  to  eaft,   take  up  a 
fpace  of  more  than  fifteen  degrees.     They  are  for 
the  moft  part  but  very  little  known.      The  accounts 
we  are  in  po0effion  of  are  as  follow :    they  proceed 
from  St.  Peterfburg,  where,  about  the  low  country 
on  both  fides  of  the  Neva,  and  towards  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  the  ground  plainly  appears  to  be  a  mixture 
of  fand  and  lime,  with  numerous,  often  very  large 
pieces  of  granite,  and  to  have  been  overflown  and 
left  by  the  fea.      In  this  ground,   fome  forty  years 
ago,  as  they  were  digging  a  deep  canal  at  Streina, 
not  far  from  St. Peterfburg,  towards  the  neighbour* 
ing  gulph  of  Finlan(d,v  under  feveral  alternate  itrata 
of  ftiff  loam  and  earth,   nay  even  below  a  ftratum 
of  ftone^  the  workmen  came  to  an  oaken  barge,  but 
little  altered  otherwife  than  by  the  black  colour  it 
had  acquired,  with  feveral  human  (keletons,   and 
heaps  of  ftraw  or  ihilf,    perfedly  diftinguiihable. 

From 
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From  Peterfcurg,  quite  to  Tofniai(koi.yam,  v^e 
have  fandy  plains,  tending  north-eaftward  till  abour 
Olonetz  'f  thence,  proceeding  as  far  as  the  lake 
Kotk*,  where  they  extend  about  the  f6ot  of  a  fet 
of  mountains,  arJfing  from  the  Finnifli  hills,  con* 
lifting  of  granite  and  black  (probably  micaceous 
argillaceous)  date,  diverfified  with  numerous  vale9 
and  pit^4  which  eontmuing  fouth-eaftwards,*  part 
the  fandy  level  from  the  juft  mentioned  Irappfton^ 
mountains,  on  this  fide.  Continuing  our  coilrfe 
from  PetTofik  (or  Petrofa^rodflt,  now  the  chief  town 
of  the  government  of  ()lonetz%  and  having  paffed 
the  iron-works  northwards  along  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  Onega-lake,  over  the  river  Shuya  which  falls? 
into  it,  and  having  reached  the  mountaitis  thar 
abound  in  iron  ore,  we  meet  with  one  of  the  ptin-" 
cipal  curiofities  of  thefe  parts,  in  the  martial  waters 
of  Uflbna,  Muun-ozero,  &c.  Here  are  feen  a  vaft 
quantity  of  fteras,  branches,  twigs,  leaves,  and  roots 
of  birch-trees,  and  other  exuvise  of  vegetables,  en- 
tirely mineralized  by  iron,  with  the  diverfe  texture 
of  the  rotten  wood  plainly  vifible,  in  which  mineral- 
izations  the  tender  white  rind,  known  to  be  in  the 
higheft  degree  incorruptible,  is  preferved  quite  in 
Its  natural  appearance,  the  foil  changed  into  a  rich 
ferruginous  earth,  and  the  graffy  fod  into  iron  ore. 
The  like  tranfmutations  are  feen  in  all  the  low  fpot9 
and  pits,  that  incline  towards  the  Muun  lake,  but 
particularly  near  the^  martial  waters,  and  over- 
againft  the  village  fiuigova.  Here  lie  tlje  iron  ore 
in  a  wide-extended  valley,  forefted  apart  with  birch 
trees,  and  with  gently  rifmg  hills  on  both  its  (ides. 
In  this  valley;  though  not  in  its  deepeft  bottom,  iilue 
the  martial  fprings,  which,  in  1716,  by  command 
of  Peter  L  were  fitted  with  accommodations  for 
public  ufe.     The  well  is  funk,  about  three  arfhines 

and 

•  Kotkozero* 
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and  a  half  below  the  furface^  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
confiding  of  heaps  of  roots  both  of  trees  and  herbs 
(which*  are  partly  tninerah'zed)  and  intermingled 
with  6akes  of  ftone,  then  an  archine  and  a  half 
in  a  clayey  kind  of  a  ftone,  mixed  with  a  great 
quantity  of  fulphur  pyrites.  In  the  deep  points  of 
the  valley  there  is  a  layer  of  vitriolic  earth  under  the 
fore<mentioned,  which  is  a  mixture  of  iron  earth  and 
fwampy  iron  ore*.  It  is  eafily  got,  and  is  then 
taken  to  the  vitriol  works  there  and  boiled.  The 
mountain  rock  f  of  the  heights  rifing  from  the  val- 
ley is  the  kind  of  ftone  mixed  with  pyrites  before- 
mentioned  on  the  Brunnenfole,  mingled  with  graveL 
The  weftern  heights  incline  into  the  Muun  lajce, 
from  which  the  peninfufa  Deknavolok  rifes  to  an 
uncommon  height,  and  ftill  exhibits  the  fame  fort  of 
ftone  mixed  with  a  furprifmg  quantity  of  gravel  and 
flriated  with  the  fame  fragments.  On  the  northern 
or  more  north- weftern  fide  of  the  Onega  lake,  the 
trappftone  mountains  take  their  rife  from  the  river 
Shuya,  partly  reaching  to  a  confiderable  height, 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake  gently  rifing,  detached, 
and  for  the  moft  part  ftretching  to  the  White  Sea. 
Thefe  trappftone  mountains,  in  fome  places  inter- 
fperfed  with  ferpcntine,  are  in  feveral  direflions,  fays* 
M.  Renov^ntz,  vifibly  (perhaps  only  apparently 
underlaid  ^  by  the  marble,  as  at  Tievdeva  and  Pere- 
guba.  Near  the  former  of  thefe  two  villages,  which 
is  not  far  from  Onega,  the  marble  rifes  out  of  a  river 
fwelling  to  a  confiderable  height,  and  unterteufty  on 
its  greateft  elevation,  where  are  found  great  quan- 
voL.  I.  G  tities 

*  A  fpecie^  of  the  rafenelfenftcin,  ferrum  ocKraceum,  refpi- 
(itium  minera'ferri  fubaquofa  ;  bog  or  fwampy  iron  ore;  phof- 
pkace  of  iron. 

f  Berjr*«ri.  The  various  rocks  or  fionej  fubftairces  which 
compofe  what  in  mining  is  called  th$  c^uKtry^  or  that  part  of  a 
mountain  which  is  immediately  iraverfed  by  the  veins  compofed 
ot  ore  and  thefubftanceiwhich  ferve  as  a  ganguc  of  matrix. 

H  Unterteuft. 
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tides  of  ivhite  and  grey  chalk- ftone,  interfperfnl 
•with  coppery  talc  f ,  copper  pyrites,  and  verdigris, 
about  the  trappftone  mountains  towards  the  Sondall- 
lake.    It  is  from  this  mafs  of  marble,  as  well  asV 
from  that  on  the  northern  part  of  the  La4oga  lake, 
near  Rufskoll  and   Serdopol,  that  the  blocks  are 
hewn  for  the  imperial  ereftions  at  St.  Peterlburg. 
This  marble,  lying  in  flakes,  difcovers  no  trace  of 
petrifications,  but  is  in  many  places  plentifully  inter- 
fperfed  with  particles  of  friable  quartz,  which  gives 
it  in  feveral  parts'  the  quality  of  emitting  fparks  upon 
collifion.  In  the  various  lakes  hereabout  are  iflands, 
confiding  of  the  fame  chalk-fton'e. 
,   The  trappftone  mountains  proceed  from  Tievdeva, 
both  on  the  fliores  of  the  Onega  lake  towards  the 
horth-eaft,  and  in  another  diredion  tc^wards  the 
north.    In  the  bay  formed  in  this  lake^  called  Pere- 
guba,  proje&s  a  low  peninfula,  named  Pertnavolok, 
apparexuly  from  under  the  trapp^  which  confifts  of 
a  quartzy  marble.  The  trappftone  mountain  in  thefe 
parts  is  frequently  covi*red  at  its  foot  with  ftrata  of 
granite,  trapp,  marble,  and  quartz,  and  containing 
ferruginous  and  cuprous  ore,  in  nefts  and  heaps  juft 
under  the  fod  |.     The  peninfula  Ufnavolok  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Onega  bay,  and  inclining  into  the 
lake  of  that  name,  and  in   immediate  connexion 
with  the  circular  chain  of  mountains,  contains  feve* 
tal  of  the  like  congeries,   in  which  fome  portions  of 
yitreous  copper  ore,  a  few  of  a{befl:us,  and  ftill  fewer 
of  mica,  are  interfpetfed.     The  flriae  of  thefe  fub* 
fiances,  thus  fituated,  extend  in  many  fcarcely  to  a 
fathom,  and  their  fur  face,  according  to  the  depth, 
jUll  lefji*     Another  vein  of  quartz  contains  fpeouiar 
"Iron  ore,  iind  green  fchorl.     In  the  middleuof  the 
circular  chain  of  mountains,  after  the  mountain  has 
rifen  to  a  very  great  height  toward  the  north-weft, 

lies 

t  Kupferglas. 
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lies  a  morafs  overgrown  with  firs^pines^  andbircK  trees, 
from  which  rifes  a  fmaller,  and  clofe  by  that  a  higher 
htIL  Tbefe  two  hiUs  confift  of  a  grey  trapp,  flightly 
mingled  here  and  there  with  coppery  pyrites.     Be- 
tween the  hills  runs  a  courfe  of  loofe  fand,  in  fome 
places  a  fathom  and  a  half  in  depth,  in  others  lefs, 
mingled  with  many  large  and  fmall  pebbles ;  afad 
under  it  a  heap  of  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  fathoms, 
as  if  compofed  of  round  grains  of  quartz  run  toge- 
ther, and   is  plentifully  mingled  with  motlcfy.andf 
brafs-coloured  fmall  nodules  of  copper-pyrites^  vitre* 
ous  copper  ore,  cuprous  talc  ore,  green  and  blue 
copper-ochre,  fmgly  likewife  with  aibeftus,  harden* 
ed  fmall  nodules  of  clay,  little  trapp  nodules,  and 
fome  few  cryftal  gypfum  or  feleniticat  nodules,  and 
through  which  a  waving  and  inclining  cleft  extends 
not  more  than  three  inches  thick,   and  filled  with 
fand  and  micae.     Thefe  trap  mountains  then  pro* 
ceed  towards  Lumpufcha  on  the  Onega,  and  thence, 
amidft  a  variety  of  rivers,   moraiTes,  and  takes,  on 
which  little  granite  ifles  appear  ;  on  all  fides,  form- 
ing  a  delightful  fcene,  fhaping  their  courfe  north* 
ward  to  Voyets  or  Voytz,  a  peninfula,  laved  on  two 
of  its  fides  by  the  lake  Vyg,  and  on  the  third  by  the 
river  of  that  name  which  flows  towards  the  White- 
fea,  where  is  feen  a  remarkable  gold-mine,   long 
(ince  done  working.     About  Lumpufcha  the  trapp- 
mountain  is  violently  fliattered ;  huge  rocky  frag- 
ments, ftruck  off  from  the  projecting  parts,  lie  fcat- 
tered  at  its  foot.     The  trapp  is  here  much  mixed 
with  fpecular  iron  ore.     Not  far  off  is  the  Vitzga,  a 
ftream  with  numerous  falls,  flowing  out  of  tile  fu- 
perior  lakes,  and    lofing  itfelf  in  the  Onega ;  oa 
one  of  its  ftores,  which  is  quite  fteep,  are  lofty  fand- 
hills.     Hence,  till  about  Poveneta,  thefe  mountains 
gently  decline,  covered  with  fand  and   ponderous 
maffes  of  granite,  to  the  Oneg",     Near  Povenetz, 
the  river  of  that  name  purfues  its  noify  downwsund 

G  2  courfe. 
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courfe,  over  rocks  and  projefling  walU  of  granite 
-—In  the  Vyg  lake  alfo  feveral  granite  iflands,  among 
many  others,  make  their  appearance,  their  fofiiU 
quality. confiding  of  feldfpar,  quartz,  and  micace- 
ous earth,  to  the  thicknefs  of  one's  fift ;  the  fame  is 
feen  in  fome  iflands  on  the  coafl:  of  the  Wbite-fea 
towards  Soroka.  The  peninfula  Voy tz,  on  the  other 
band,  confifts  of  a  country  of  quartz  and  curved  la* 
meUated  talc,  or  a  very  quartzy  gneifs,  which  (hews 
itfelf  again  about  a  verd  farther  to  the  fouth,  in  an 
ifland  where  is  an  abundance  of  quartz  fragments  in- 
terfperfed  with  fpecular  iron-ore,  and  copper  pyrites. 
On  thegneiiTy  country  of  the  Voytz-hills  appears  a 
CQarfe  ferpentine  of  a  greyifli  green  colour.  In  this 
gneifs  runs  a  vein  of  quartz  interfperfed  with  blue 
copper-ore,  in  which  formerly  lumps  of  native  gold 
of  fome  marcs  in  weight  appeared. — This  Voytz-hill 
is  feparated  from  the  weftern  trapp-mountains  by  the 
j-iver  Vyg,  here  forty  fathoms  broad.  Diredly  in 
flank  of  the  chain,  on  the  weftern  ftde  of  the  river,  is 
a  piece  of  mountain,  feveral  fathoms  in  length  and 
breadth,  entirely  bare  of  foil,  which  is  a  true  mafs  of 
that  quartzy  mountain-rock  mixed  with  talc,  amidft 
other  collateral  mixtures  of  the  talc,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  mineral  fubcavating  the  trapp-ftone^ 
which  here  contains  nodules  of  fpecular  iron-cre 
frequently  as  thick  as  one's  fill,  and  here  and  there 
interchanged  with  ferpentine. 

About  feven  verfts  weft  ward  from  the  Voytzer-hill^ 

in   which  interval  feveral   trapp-ftone  ridges   rife> 

whofe  natural  foilil  in  many  places  is  replete  with . 

little  cubes  of  feldlpar,  fome  rock  proje&s  on  the 

bigheft  fummit  of  the  faid  mountain,  confifting  of 

quartz  and  talc  again  between  the  trapp  ;  and  we 

eafriy  defcry  in  it  two  parallel  veins  of  quartz,   run- 

.lung  in  a  long  and  ftraight  direction  from  one  to  two 

Jeet  thick,  which,  perhaps  are  not  without  hope. — 

Thele  trapp- mountains  proceed  yet  farther  north- 

•  ward^ 
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iprard,  quite  to  the  White-fea  ;  where,  laftly,  the  gra- 
pite  projefts  clofe  on  the  (hore  of  the  fea,  farther  to 
the  wed,  (efpeciall)(  on  the  bay  of  Kandalak,  and 
the  iflands  that  appear  In  it,}  attains  to  qonfrderable 
heights,  and  exhibits  a  variety  of  remarkable  phae- 
noipena.  Fox  example,  vaft  rocks  of  granite,  pro- 
jedin^  from  the  great  catara£t  of  the  Summa  int0 
^hat  river^  On  an  ifland  called  Kimalifha,  lying  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Shuya  and  Soroka, 
pflf  the  coaft  of  the  White  fea,  we  have  in  the  gra- 
xiite  veins  of  micaceous  earth  richly  mixed  with  a 
beautiful  brown  frequently  glandulous,  with  granites 
^d  green  tranfparent  ftioi^l ;  and  between  Kemmi 
^nd  Keret  are  very  large  (heets  of  mufcavy  glafs,  pro- 
duced by  ignition  •  from  a  coarfe-grsiined  granite. 
-rrDeparting  fropi  the  Yoytzer  mou^itain  towards 
the  eai^2  v[£  perceive  nothing  but  the  fandy  plain  di- 
yerfified  with  moraHes,  lakes,  and,  rivujets,  froqi 
V^hich  ri£^  confiderable  fand-hills  mixed  with  granite, 
quartz,  and  pebbles  of  hornflatei  which  farther  ea{(- 
ward  interchange  with  layers  of  chalk  and  gypfum, 
i^  which  multitudes  of  petrified  marine  animals  are 
feen. 

Leaving  again  the  before-mentioned  martial  wa- 
ters, and  taking  a  farther  range  and  more  to  the. 
weftward,  from  the  Onega  towards  Pertnavolotok 
and  Muun-ozero,  the  trapp-ftratum  proceeds  in  its 
fimpleftate  for  the  depth  of  forty  feet  and  more, 
confiilipg  of  a  blackifli.  clay  copioufly  mingled  with 
delicate  particles  of  iron  and  flat  grey  fquares  of  feld- 
fpar,  wherein,  in  Uiis.vein,  were  fcveral  copper-pits, 
formerly  very  yielding,  but  aje  now  exhaufted,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  known  under  the  names  of  Nadejeda 
and  Niflelikoi,  together  with  that  called  the  Giver 
pit,  OA.  ftrong  courfes  of  quartz  and  fpar,  which 

were 

^  Mufcovy  glafs  hj  ignition  is  aotallow^d  hj  mineralogifls 
s  general. 
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were  worked  for  a  fpace  of  fifty  years  and  upwards 
to  a  confider able  depth. — From  ihefe  pits  the  moun- 
tains tend  north-weftward  towards  the  borders  of 
Lapland  ;  yet  their  principal  veins  ftiU  continue  to 
the  north,  or  rather  from  the  north.  Their  prevalent 
fubftance  continues  to  be  for  the  moft  part  trapp,xon- 
taining  fupcrfidal  veins  filled  with  copper  pyrites.  Se-t^ 
veral  oiF  a  fimilar  fpecies  are  feen  at  Svetnavolok^ 
where  the  mountain  rifes  quite  apart  from  the  reft, 
and  finglc.  Some  of  thefe  mountains  are  covered  witt\ 
blocks  of  quartz  of  an  aftoniihing  magnitude.  In 
many  places  the  trapp  is  changed  for  ferpcntine,  of  2^ 

Eleaiant  green  colour,  as  at  Sludinakupfka,  where  a 
eautiful  feypentine,  fprinkled  with  copper-pyrites^ 
fpotted  with  yellow  and  black,  and  capable  of  a 
fine  polilh,  is  found  in  abundance.   . 

From  Svetnavolok  the  mountains  pioceed  farther 
to  the  north,  at  firft  bold,  then  gently,  as  far  as  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  lak^  Fell ;  thence  purfuing 
their  courfe  to  the  l^es  Uft  and  Tor,  and  are  cover- 
ed with  huge  mafTes  of  granite,  quartz,  and  horn-^ 
ftein ;  at  Ufnokontza^  and  about  the  Kuman  lake,^ 
there  rifes  a  talcky  micaceous  fchidus  out  of  the 
trapp.  Thefe  mountains  reach  to  a  confiderable 
height  at  Mofelka,  and  again  toward  the  weft  reHgii 
the  highefl  place  to  the  granite.  From  the  Kumaa 
lake  the  trapp  mountains  run,  with  fewer  changes,, 
weftward  about  the  lake  Vyg,  to  Sondola,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  direftion  almofl  due  north,  at  the  weften\ 
bank  of  the  river  Vyg,  near  the  gold  mines  of 
Voytz;.  About  Sondola,  particularly  towards  the- 
eaft,  the  mountains  rife  to  a  confiderable  elevation^ 
and  contain,  as  their  chief  mineral  fubftance,  a  ftra- 
tum  of  qOartz  fomewhat  mixed  with  clay.  How- 
ever, they  only  rife  fingly,  as  the  foot  around  ia 
entirely  covered  with  morales  or  lakes.  In  lomQ. 
are  perpendicular  veins  of  quartz,  with  galena,  fomie. 
cppper-pyrites,  black  fparry  lead-ore,  markafite^  fuU 
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nbc^rrpyrites,  and  ochre.  In  other  of  the  like  clefts 
appear  alfo  bli^e  copper-ore,  great  nodules  of  cop* 
per  pyrites,  fpar,  and  quartz  cryftals ;  in  others 
again  pitch-ore  of  copper,  vitreous  copper-ore, 
cryftallized  blue  copper,  fpecular  iron^ore,  &c. 

The  B^ear  Ifiands  in  the  White-fea  confift  partly  of 
granite^  an4  partly  alfo  of  trapp.  The  granite  bears 
^  reddiO^  feldfpar,  (quartz,  and  everywhere  but  little 
l^ornblende.  The  veins  of  lead  that  have  been  here 
explored  extend,  as  I  am  told,  in  the  graixite. 

The  Ruffian  fhare  of  l^inUnd  is  throughout  a 
mountainous  country.  Towards  the  north  it  conr 
^ins  a  number  of  granite  mountains,  and  enormous 
blocks  of  the  fame  quality.  But  more  to.  the  foutfa, 
and  chiefly  in  the  i:egion  of  the  Ladoga  lake,  are 
numbers  of  chalk-ftone,  marl,  fand  and  fiate 
mountains.  In  fome,  fpecimens  of  copper  and  lead 
have  been  brojoght  out ;  iron-ore  abounds,  not  only 
in  the  government  of  Olonetz^  but  alfo  in  thofe  c^ 
Vyborg  and  Ai^changeL 

In  general  it  appears  from  what  has  been  faid, 
t^at:  the  m^in  ridges,  or  the  greyed  elevations  ot 
ibefe  mountains,  con^  from.  Sweden ;  and  extend 
partly  from  weft  to  eaft  beyond  the  northern  coafts 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega, 
V>wa^ds  and  through  the  White-fea,  but  partly  hold 
their  courfe  out  of  Lapland  too,  from  the  north  to. 
the  fouth.  For  better  aiftindjoii,  (as  the  name  Noiv 
ihemii  top  general,*)  we  might  properly  ftylethefc 
the  Laplanxi  mountain^*  From  their  outward  form, 
it  is  clearly  manifeft  that  they  have  undergone  very 
violent  revolutions ;  as  they  appear,  for.  the  moft 
part,  extremely  broken  and  incomplete.  Their 
figure.is  very  frequently  (harp  and  prominent ;  bitt 
their  height,  on  the  whole,  very  moderate ;  though 
Uiere  ar^  many,  efpeciaily  in  Lapl^md,  that  are  ne- 
ver entirely  diverted  of  their  fnpw.  The' higher, 
namely  the  principal  mountains  of  thefe  parts,  con- 
fift 
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lift  of  granite,   trapp,  hornflate,  gncifs^  and  flaky 
chalkftf.ne,  and  probably  likewife  of  porphyry  and 
ferpentine-wake.      About   the   Onega  and  Ladoga 
lakes,  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Finland,  &c.  many 
of  the  mountains  confifl  merely  of  thick,  not  unfre^ 
queintly  red-fpotted  chalk-ftone.  It  is  a  circumftance 
peculiar  to  thefe  parts,  that  in  the   moraflfes,  bogs, 
and  low-grounds,  they   contain  an   extraordinary 
4;[uantity  of  granite  blocks,  frequently  of  a  prodi- 
gious fize.     It  was  from    this   pface  that  the  great 
.rock  on  which  the  ftatue  of  Peter  L.  at  St.  Peterlburg 
flands  was  fetched.     The  whole  of  this  mountain- 
ous country  is  uncommonly  abundant  in  water,  be- 
4ng  as  it  were  oyerftrewn  with  lakes,  rivers,  catar- 
ads,  brooks,  and  marfhes.     In  the  Baltic  and  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  in  the  Ladoga  and  the  Onega  lakes, 
and  in  the  White-fca,  an  innumerable  rrfultitude  oT 
iflands  appear.  —  The  interior,  mineral  quality  of  all 
thefe  mountains,   91s  appears  from  what  has.  been 
faid  above,  has  not  hitherto  been  found  to  be  rc^ 
markably  rich,  and  what  gold,  filver,  copper,  and 
lead  courfes  have  been  explored  in  them,  were  pre^ 
fently  exbaufted.     Iron  alone,  they  ftilL  contain  in 
great  quantities,  and  this,  for  whicii  there  are  work^ 
in  many  places,   is,  if  we  ^^ccept  marble,  granite, 
feme  window-mica,  and  a  little  labrador  fpar,  fome-^ 
times  found  in  the  blocks  of  granite,  all  that  is  now 
got  from  thefe  mountains. 

Befides  fevera!  rivers,  which,  like  the  Neva*,, 
moftly  take  their  origin  from  the  lakes  hereaboutsv 
no^  any  large  river  originates  from  thefe  mountain*; 
though  the  vaft  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega*  and  a 
multitude  of  inferior  note,  are  in  their  neignbour- 
hood. 

Many  of  the  mountains  are  bare ;  but  the  great- 
er part  of  them,  and  particularly  the  valleys  and  low- 
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lands,  are  clothed  with  forefts.  The  kinds  of  treei 
here  af e  moftly-  the  black  pine,  the  birch,  the  com- 
mon fir,  and  the  larch.  The  forefts  in  the  partt 
about  the  Onega  lake  are  of  very  great  extent.  ««-«- 
The  generality  of  the  rallies  and  lowlands  contigu- 
ous to  thefe  mountains  are  of  a  black  bog-mould, 
others  of  welKfand!,  but  fomeare  fertile  enough,  and 
decked  with  fine  meadows,  where  the  breedli^  of 
cattle  is  the  principal  fource  of  maintenance  to  the 
inhabitants.  )n  Lapland,  and  in  fome  other  hbr- 
them  didridls,  wood  fucceeds  but  badly^  and  mo& 
of  the  valleys  are  overgrown  with  mo&,  whddi  is 
a  welcome  fodder  to  the  numerous  reia-deer  of  thefe 
parts.  In  th^  northern  fituations  the  valleys  are  by 
DO  means  rich  iti  plants ;  yet  many  of  the  low- 
grounds  are  amplr  ftored  with  berries  and  a  variety 
of  muflirooms.  But  on  the  other  hand,  theCe  coun- 
tries abound  in  wild  animals,  and  an  inconceivably 
quantity  of  both  land  and  water  fowl  of  various  d^ 
^nominations. 

^be  Valday  mountains.^ 

Thefe  mountains,  whofe  ridges  we  travel  over  hi 
going  from  Petcrfburg  to  Mofco,  are  probably  but 
a  continuation  of  the  Lapland  mountains  ah-eady 
defcribed.  They  were  known  to  the  antient  geo- 
graphers  by  the  nameofMons  Ahiunus*  At  prefent 
they  are  indifferently  called  Vhifokaya  Ploftchade, 
high  riling  ground,  or  the  mountains  of  Valday, 
from  the  town  and  the  lake  Valday  which  are  fitu- 
ated  on  their  tops. 

At  no  greater  diftanee  than  ten  verfts  from  St.  Pe^ 
terlburg,  on  the  Mofco  road,  we  already  fee  great 
quantities  of  maffes  of  granite  ftrewed  over  the  fields 
ground,  on  which  the  feldfpar  is  almoft  entirely  ef- 
faced. 
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faced  *•    The  foil  is  at  fir  (I,  and  as  far  aa  tweotf 
Terfts,  mere  moor  ground.     At  Slovenka,  twenty- 
two  verfts  from  St.  Peterfburg,  we  firft  meet  with 
•feme  clay^hills.     Farther   on,  the  country  again 
becomes  fwampy  and  iandy  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
ftvewn  with  vaft  numbers  of  i>locli$  of  granite*  fome 
of  them  enormoufly  large.     Among  tbefi^  ms^fleS; 
are  alfo  large  blocks  with  radiated  and  la^mellated, 
fchorL    Till  we  get  upwards  of  one  hundred  verfts 
from  the  refidence,  the  country  i^  every  wl^ere  low, 
aad  we  travel  through  almoft  one  continued  foreft;, 
but  now  it  becomes  fomewhat  higher,  a/id  the  foil^ 
more  clayey.  We  lilkewif(^  come  to  feyeral  villages. 
l.arge  granite  rocks  are  here  particularly  numeroys..^ 
Haying  again  pafled  feveral  great  moxafles,  we  reach^ 
Novgorod,  ia  a  country  thronged  with  hills  of  marli^. 
iaad,  suad  cl^y.    The    well-fand,  wherpf  a   great 
part  of  the  way  already  paft  coi^i^fts,  is  in  many 
•placea  of  a  reddiih  hue,  and  every  where  mixed  with, 
many  granite,  quartz,   and  chalkftones.     To  the 
right  of  the  great  high  road^  and  fputhward  from, 
Novgorod,  lies  the  Ilmen  lake,  in.  the  parts  adjacent, 
to  which  are  many  chalkftone  beds,  with  bridge^ 
over  them,  petrifaftipns,  and  falt-fprings..    The  laft 
9ientioned  are  at  Mfhaga,  Saltzveckiha,  Uglenka^ 
and  Staraia-Ruila.     Qn  leaving  the  laft  o£  thefe 
towns,  we  have  the  Seliger  lake  and  the  fources  of 
the  Volga  in  the  fouth^eaft.     We  crofa  th,e  river- 
near  Lovat,  and  proceed  along  the  Pola,  as  far  aa 
the  mouth  of  the  impetuous  riyer  Ivan.    Here,  about 
the  Ilmen  lake,  and  in  nee^rly  the  fliape  of  the  cref- 
cent,  arife  the  Flotz  hills,  which,  gradually,  on  the 
Shelon  beyond  Saltzi,  on  the  Lovat,  about  twenty, 
verfts  below  Cholm,  on  the  Mfta  at  Belfkoi-vc^oft, 
and  on  theSiass,  at  Tichvin,  increafe  to  a  very  emi- 
nent mountain-ridge.     Below  the  mouth  of  the  Ivaa 
or  Yevan,  along  which  the  ftpney  ftratum,  as  about. 

the 
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the  fouTces  of  the  S'laes,  is  the  higbeft  and  the  fteepp 
eft,  lit)ws  the  Pola  for  feveral  verfls  over  a  bed  of 
marl  and  fand  flare.  At  this  place  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  potter's  clay,  of  which  all  kinds  of  earthen 
YtQe^s  for  common  ufes  are  made. 

Following  the  Mofco  road  from  Novgorod,  acroTs 
the  mountains  to  the  diilance  of  thirty  verfts  far- 
ther, wc  have  a  hilly  ground,  partly  of  fand  and 
partly  of  clay,  to  pafs  over,  on  which  the  blocks  of 
granite,  qyartjs,  and  fand  ftone  are  very  numerous, 
and  of  confiderable  bulk.     About   Nonrgorod  the 
^arth  is  in  fome  places  fo  loamy  ?ind  heavy,  that 
great  clods  of  it  Me  upon  the  fields,  and  prevent  the 
coming  up  of  the  feed.     Near  Bronitza,  a  fpaciont 
village  on  the  Mfta,  lie  a  great  many  granite  ftone% 
fome  whereof  arc  extremely  large  ;  efpecially  thofc 
that  one  fees  on  a  pretty  high  hill,  on  which  there 
ftands  a  church*  The  largeft  lie  moftly  on  the  north 
declivity  of  the  hilt     On  a  particular  fpot,  npoi^ 
the  fhore  of  the  Mfta,  there  is  a  bed  of  quartz  fand 
at  lead  three  arfhines  in  depth,  under  which  runs  a 
layer  of  clay.     Hence  to  Bolotnitza  the  ground  h 
ftill  much  more  hilly,  and  the  granite  blocks  more 
numerous..    Among  th^fe  ;here  are  alfo  many  piecet 
pf  jafper,  trapp,  and  quarts.     From  Xhh  village  to 
the  town  of  Valday  is  a  diftance  of  forty-four  verfts^ 
Nothing  is  feen  here  but  great  hills  cweretH  with 
fand,  and   frequent  maffes  of  granite.     On  thefe 
hills,  where,  however,  we  never  once  faw  the  naked 
granite  pushing  upwards,  the  granites  are  of  a  vari- 
ety'quite  peculiar.     They  are  found  from  the  finely 
grain,  Mp  to  blocks  of  very  large  dimenfions,  %nd  pjf 
red,  grey,  bluifti  and  blackifli  colours.     Sametimes 
^he  quartz,  then  the  feldlpar,  one  while  the  horn- 
blende, at  another  mica,  and  at  a^noiher  a  fine  needle- 
fiiaped  fchorl,  has  the  afcendant.     Together  with 
the  granite  there  is  alfo  found  much  quartz,  fome 
porphyry  and  jafper,  and  pieces  of  fchneideftein,  o^ 
(teatites,     Of  the  latter  fort  Mr.  Hermann  foun^ 
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among  others  at  the  village Votflcoy,  about  324  ver(^ 
from  Peter(burg,  a  large  block  (not  rounded  off) 
of  upwards  of  one  hundred  pood  in  weight,  having 
many  within-lying  brown  fpiculas  of  fchori  and  fmall 
tranfparent  red  brown  granites.  The  country  about 
Yal^y^  being  the  highefl  point  of  the  mountain » is 
extremely  pl^afant.  Fine,  Qow-riiing  hills,  a  charm- 
ing pellucid  lake,  with  an  iQand  on  which,  flands  a 
noble  monaftery,  delightful  groves,  an  exlenfive 
fcenery,  forming  the  moft  inviting  variety^  One: 
fcarcely  thinks  himfelf  on  the  mountain,  and  is  al- 
moft  inclined  to  take  this  region  for  a  iund  of  plsi- 
leaux,  fo  gently  do  the  mountains  raife  their  heaxis. 

At  a  few  verfts  from  Valday  the  Eoad  begins  to, 
decline  very  faft.  The  granite  blocks  on  the  moun-, 
tains  covered  with  fand  and  clay,  ar^.  ftiil  in  great 
numbers,  but  by  far  not  fo  large  ajs-ba  the  oppofit;e 
fide.  There  ^yea  already  appear  a  good  many  p^- 
trifafliojas  ia  chalk  and  fiiats.  Thje  latter  are  fre* 
ijuently  of  thejafper  kind.—  Towards. Vifhnei  Vq- 
lotfhok  the  road  go^ s  again  oyer  little  hills,  fwampy 
and  well-f^ndy  ground*  On  many  plots,  and  even, 
till  within  twenty  verfts  of  Vilhnei  Volotlhok,  there 
is  a  multitude,  and  fome  of  them  very  large  blocks  of 
granite.  Several  of  the  well-fand  hills  contain, 
lumps  of  granite,  quartz,  fandftone,  iimeftone,  an4. 
flints,  all  together,  in  great  numbers.  It  is  cemark-^ 
able  that  we  here  m«et  with  many  blocks  of  fand^ 
ftone,  while  they  are  very  rarely  to  be  feen  on  thje. 
north-weft  fide  of  the  mountain.  -^  Between  Vifhnei 
Volotfhok,  atid  efpecially  i,n.  the  diftriO:  ojf  NicoJfkoi 
monaftir,  the  country  is  plentifully  ftr^wn  with  pc- 
trifadions  in  fireftone  and  qhalkftone.^  Among  them^ 
are  found  echiniteflalks  that  are  transformed  into^ 
carnelian. 

Between  TorflioJc  and  Tver  the  country  is  flat, 
and  the  quality  of  the  foil  much  like  that  above  def- 
cribed.     They  ufe  here  for  buildings  a  fort  of  whitie. 
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marly  ftone>  which  contains  great  quantities  of  bro- 
ken fhells,  and  foiitary  Ammonites  petrified  into 
cbalkftone.  On  the  other  fide  Tver  the  fireftones 
are  far  lefs  common  on  the  furface.  About  Klin 
we  find  again  feveral  clay-bills,  in  whicb  flick  large 
blocks  of  granite  and  fand-ftone ;  alfo  fireftone,  with 
and  without  petrifactions,  and  pebbles  of  chalcedony. 
From  Klin  to  Mofco  the  foil  is  very  clayey,  but  aU 
ways  mixed  with  fome  blocks  of  granite.  The  re« 
gion  about  Mofco  offers  great  abundance  of  beautiful 
petrifactions,  and  efpecially  of  pyritical  ammonitse 
into  pyrites,  prettily  embellilhed  with  mica  of  a 
metallic  luftre.  Along  the  Vachufa,  by  the  Volga, 
we  fee  myriads  of  pebbles  of  all  forts  of  colours ; 
and  farther  on,  in  the  diftriCl  between  Mofco,  Ka* 
luga,  Smolensk,  &c.  much  chalkftone  inclofing 
great  quantities  of  (hells  of  various  fpecies. 

The  higheft  point  of  this  ridge  of  mountains  is, 
therefore,  Valday.  It  ihapes  its  courfe  hither  from 
the  north,  and  appears  to  take  its  departure  from  be- 
tween the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega..  It  then 
flretches  acrofs  the  Mfta,  runs  between  the  Ilmen 
lake  and  the  Seliger,  and  extends  its  foot  as  far  a^ 
into  the  governments  of  Smolenlk,  Orel,  and  Nov- 
gorod-Severlki;  About  its  weftern,  fouthern,  and 
eaftern  declivities,  arc  feveral  ftrong  ftrataof  chalk 
and  marl,  which  farther  on  are  lofl  in  marfhv  and 
iandy  plains. 

Some  naturalifts  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of 
this  Valday  chain  of  mountains  is  the  eifect  of  vio- 
lent inundations,  and  that  it  entirely  confifis  of  a 
chalkfione  arifen  from  crumbled  and  deflroyed  ma- 
rine productions.  Highly  pofiible  as  this  conjedure 
is,  it  may  be  no  lefs  likely  that  the  middle  part  is  a 
primitive  mountain,  having  granite  for  its  principal 
itratum,  which,  through  length  of  time,  and  per- 
haps  even  under  water,  is  fo  much  decayed  as  to  be 
in  a  manner  fmoothed  ;    for,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 

chalkpit 
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chalkpit  has  yet  been  opened  on  its  fummit  j  and 
how  much  foever  fome  blocks  of  granite  on  tliele 
mountains  are  rounded  off,  yet  we  fee  a  great  many 
that  are  fo  but  in  a  fmall'  degree.  But  even  if  all 
thefe  maflies  were  rounded,  it  would  ftitt  be  no  proof 
that  they  were  all  brought  hither  by  the  flood.  Of 
thofe  by  Bronitza  in  particular,  this  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  believe.  I  therefore  take  alt 
thefe  elevations,  till  fome  very  foHd  reafons  ftall 
convince  me  to  the  contrary,  to  be  an  original 
mountain  decayed  and  deftroyed  on  its  furface,  on 
which,  round  about  its  declivities,  the  loofe  chalk 
and  marl  was  floated  or  depofited. 

Notwithftanding  fo  much  is  to  be  faid  concerning 
the  mineral  quality  of  thefe  mountains,  no  mine  hs 
as  yet  been  explored  among  them.  Some  fpecimens, 
indeed,  it  is  faid,  have  been  brought  up  of  copper 
and  lead  }  but  the  attempt  has  been  profecuted  no 
farther.  There  is  plenty  of  iron  ;  efpecially  at  Po- 
terpeliiz,  where  it  feems  that  a  bed  of  pyrites  by 
accident  taking  fire^  it  left  large  pits,  and  deep  ca- 
vities in  the  earth,  which  afterwards  filled  with  wa- 
ter, and  are  now  little  lakes  abounding  in  fi(h.  The 
heat  of  the  fire,  however,  mud  needs  have  been 
very  violent,  as  the  martial  parts  of  the  pyrites 
were  perftdly  in  fufion,  and  flowed  together  into 
iron-ftone,  partly  porous,  partly  folid,  without  hav- 
ing left  behind  any  ejections,  or  other  figns  of  this 
tremendous  phcenomenon,  a  burning  mountain.  It 
is  more  certain  that  the  bottom  of  all  the  lakes  is  of 
this  confluent  ironftone.  The  beds  on  the  Mfla 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  fulphur  pyrites,  vitriolic 
earth,  alum,  coals,  iron-ore,  petr^fadions,  &c.  The 
pyrites  are  found,  of  every  known  figure,  and  of 
excellent  lullre.  A  bed  of  coal  ftrelches  princi- 
pally about  Borovitflc ;  ana  falt-fources,  chalk-pits, 
and  gypfum,  are  found  in  Stara-Rufla. 

The 
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The  extreme  elevation  of  the  Valday  mountatQS 
Is  but  very  moderate ;  as  the  highefl:  point  is  fcarce* 
ly  two  hundred  fathoms  above  the  level  of  Su  Pe« 
terlburg.  Upon  them  are  not  only  the  Valday-lakes, 
but  alfo  fome  others  of  inferior  note  j  and  at  its; 
weftem  foot,  is  the  great  lake  Ilmen,  at  the  fouth* 
ern,  (he  Seliger^  &c.  Of  the  rivers,  fome  take 
their  origin  from  the  mountains,  others  from  the 
lakes  that  lie  at  their  feet :  The  Volga,  the  Duna, 
the  Volkhof,  the  Lovat,  the  Pola,  the  Tfliagedo, 
the  Kolp,  the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  the  Oka,  &c. 

Thefe  mountains  are  but  fparingly  clothed  with 
forefts,  but  fo  much  the  more  with  beautiful  mea* 
dows  and  fields ;  hence  the  grasjier's  trade  is  here 
carried  on  with  confiderable  profit.  The  fpecies  of 
wood  are,  the  feveral  forts  of  pines  and  firs,  the 
birch,  the  linden,  the  afpin,  the  alder,  &c.  The 
£bil  in  the  valleys  moftly  confift  of  clay  and  marl, 
and  is  in  general  fertile.. 

The  mountains  of  Taurida. 

The  peninfula  of  Krim,  from  the  neck  of  land 
where  the  fortrefs  of  Perekop  ftands,  is  all  a  flat, 
which  gradually  becomes  higher,  till  at  iait  it  rifes 
into  louy  mountains,  which  form  the  fouthern  fide 
of  it,  and  the  (hore  of  the  Euxine  fea.  The  range 
of  mountains  extends  from  Theodofia  in  a  ftraight 
line  weftwards,  quite  up  to  Balbeck.  At  Karafu* 
bafar  two  towering  pinnacles  (boot  up,  and  at  Ak- 
metchet  a  very  lofty  one,  which  is  called  Aktau. 
The  fmalier  mountains  (land  diftind  and  fcattered. 
It  is  extreijiely  probable,  that  this  range  is  partly  a 
continuation  of  the  caucafian,  and  partly  of  the  car* 
pathian  mountains  ;  and  that  thefe  two  principal 
chains  are  conne&ed  by  it ;  which  alfo  feems  appa- 
rent from  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  mountains 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  Taurida,  which  extend  beyond 
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the  Danube,  through  Bulgaria,  and  are  called  Pul- 
kanian. 

The  component  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Taurida 
are  as  yet  but  little  known.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  the  greater  part  confifls  of  chalk-maiTes  with 
petrifadions,  and  many  beds  of  fand  and  marl,  and 
chalk-hills  with  flints.  It  is  therefore  to  be  prefumed, 
that  in  general  they  are  not  to  be  clafled  with  the 
oViginal,  but  only  with  the  alluvial  or  depofited 
mountains.  A  part  of  them  are  thought  to  owe 
their  origin  even  to  the  fubterranean  fires.  How- 
y  ever  this  be,  it  is  faid  that  lead,  copper,  and  iron 
ores  are  found  in  them,  as  well  as  jafper,  agate,' 
and  mountain  cryflal.  In  limeftone,  marble,  flate, 
fandftone,  coals,  naphtha,  and  common  fait,  they 
are  very  rich.— The  ifle  Taman  confifts  merely  of 
beds  of  fand  and  marl,  without  limeftone. 

Their  height,,  in  comparifon  with  other  chief- 
mountains,  is  but  moderate*  They  are  in  a  great 
mcafure  deftitute  of  forefts.  The  trees  that  grow 
upon  them  are  thofe  of  the  ricbeft  foliage,  fuch  as 
oaks,  beech,  chefnuts,  &c.  However  what  they 
are  deficient  in  wood,  is  amply  made  up  for  by  the 
rich  and  beautiful  herbs  of  the  valiies. 

The  rivers  that  take  their  rife  from  the  mountains 
of  Taurida  are,  the  Alma,  the  Katiha,  the  Kabar- 
da,  the  Salgyr,  the  Karaflfu,  and  a  great  numbt^r  of 
little  ftreams  chat  in  many  places  form  very  pleafnig 
natural  cafcades. 

7be  Caucafian  Mountains. 

The  Caucafian  mountains,  as  far  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  explored  on  the  ruffian  fide,  arelruly 
an  alpine  range,  extending,  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Cafpian,  fr6m  weft  to  eaft,  in  length  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  englifli  miles,    and  towards 
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the  north  and  fouth  in  a  level  country  all  around. 
They  greatly  decline  as  they  approach  both  the  feas. 
The  whole  range  has  a  traft  of  about  five  miles  in 
breadth,  where  the  chain  is  at  its  greateft  height, 
which  is  covered  with  eternal  ice.  Its  breadth  on 
the  northern  declivity  extends  at  mod  to  fifty  miles, 
and  runs  along  on  the  prodigious  northern  plain, 
which,  taken  in  the  quadrature,  raeafures  one  thou- 
fand  cnglifli  miles,  being  bounded  on  the.  eaft  by 
the  fiberian,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  valakhian  moun- 
tains. The  icy  ridges,  as  well  as  th^  others,  at 
their  highcft  points,  confift  moftly  of  granite,  the 
fides  leaning  towards  the.  next  mountains,  of  all 
kinds  of  flate,  and  the  outward  fides  of  limeftone, 
&c.  This  limeftone  mountain  runs  in  a  flat  clayey 
field  of  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  gradually  declin- 
ing, till  it  ends  in  a  promontory  ten  miles  broad, 
which  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  fandftonej  and 
this  again  runs  opt  afrefti  in  a  clayey  plain  about 
eight  miles  broad,  in  which  likewife  numerous 
fandftone-hills  arife.  In  this  plain  common  fait 
and  natron  are  met  with  in  great  abundance.  In 
the  promontory  are  ironftone,  fulphur-pyrites,  vi- 
triol, petrorcum,  and  warm  baths  not  unfrequent ; 
petrifaftions  are  likewife  found  here,  though  not  in 
great  numbers,  moftly  in  flint.  Specimens  of  lead 
and  copper  are  rarely  feen  in  the  promontory,  but 
in  the  higher  mountains  frequently.  The  flare  con- 
tains alum.  A  piece  of  this  caucafian  ridge  is  faid 
to  have  no  waving  mountains  at  its  northern  termi- 
nation. As  to  what  regards  the  quality  of  its  fu- 
pcrior  regions,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  river 
Hippus  in  Iberia  bears  gold,  the  mountains  in  that 
region  are  faid  to  be  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  that 
th^  gold  mines  at  Cumana  were  already  worked  by 
the  Romans  ;  that  the  mountains  on  the  Kura,  and 
efpecially  in  the  diftrid  of  Azghur  likewife  contains 
▼OL.  u  H  very 
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very  rich  ores  j  that  in  the  plains  of  that  river  are 
found  fine  marble,  coal,  and  warmfprings  ^  in  the 
ipountains  by  the  Terek,  as  far  as  the  village  Step- 
hantzminda,  there  is  lead,  filver,  and  iron  ore:  in 
the  georgian  province  Somghctia,  rich  filver  and 
i^  on  ore,  marble,  and>.  jafper ;  in  the  circle  of 
Quoetfli  copper^orp;  in  the  principality  of  Tamblut 
rich  lead,  filver,  and  gold  mines  ;  in.  the  principa- 
lity of  Lori  confiderabfe  copper-mines,  good  mill- 
ftones  ;  in  the  principality  of  Unfular  rich  copper- 
mines  J  in  the  parts  about  Akdale,  gold,  filver,  and 
copper ;  and  in  the  province  of  Albania,  marble 
and  alabaster,  iron,  warm  baths,  petroleum,  and 
rock  fait. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  caucafian  chain  of 
mountains  is  a  main  courfe,  in  its  higheft  points  co- 
vered wth  ice-mounts ;  that  it  has  its  higheft,  high, 

'  middle,  and  fore-mountains,  or  promontories,  the 
rifings  neareft  to  the  level  of  the  plain ;  that  its  fides 
are  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  probably,  in  thofc 
parts  which  are  now  added  to  the  ruffian  empire, 
conts^in  a  treafure  of  the  precious  metals.  Its  emi- 
nence, on  the  whole,  js  confiderable,  and  luany  of 
the  rocky  parts  verv  fteep-and  prominent.  In  many 
of  its  extremely  fertile  vales  it  is  furniftied  with 
charming  woods,  confifting  of  excellent  foreft  trees 
of  various  kinds.— -On  the  ruflian  fide  of  thcfe 
mountains,  the  rivers  Ter^k,  Kuban,  Kumma,  and 
a  number  of  fmaller  ftreams  take  their  rife. 

For  rendering  this  account  as  complete  as  pofiibley 
I  will  here  fubjoin  a  few  particulars  from  what  Gul- 
denftaedt  fays   of.  Caucafus.      ^^  The  main  moun- 

'*'  tain,"  fays  he,  *'  or  rather  the  high  ridge  of  the 
^^  main  mountain,  fron\  which  the  whole  on  both 
^'  fides  declines  and  finks  towards  the.  feas,  confifls 
*^  moftly  of  fnpw  or  ice  mounts  of  a  truly  alpine 
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height,  which^  by  reafon  of  their  local  elevation, 
particularly  in  lome  open  fiffures,.  contain  ever- 
lading  fnow  and  ice,  generally  exhibit  bald  rock, 
without  any  covering  of  earth  or  plants  and  trees,, 
and  in  fome  parts  pierce  inta  the  clouds.     This, 
which  may  properly  be  called  an  alpine  chain,. 
**  feems  to  me  not  more  than  five  to  feven  verfts  in 
**  breadth,  and  confifts  of  a  granitic  ftratum.— The 
^  two  fides  of  the  high  alpine  ridge,  which  form 
the  main  mountain,  i  take  to  be,  from  louth  to 
north,  or  right  acrofs,  meafured  in  feveral  places^ 
on  an  average,  feventy  verfts.      They  flaind  im-» 
mediately  in  the  main  ridge ;  and  the  north  fide. 
is  vifibly  fteeper  or  higher  than  the  fouthern,  a& 
it  declines  in  a  far  narrower  or  fmaller  breadth^ 
or  rather  only  finks  down  towards  one  part.— « 
The  bigheft  ridges  of  Caucafus  confift  of  granite;. 
clofe  to  which,  both  on  the  northern  and  fouthera 
fides,  are  mountains  of  flate,  and  farther  ,6nr 
chalk-hills,  which  terminate  in  fand-bills.    In  the 
latter  are  found  fulphur,  fulphur-pyrites,  warnsL 
fulphureous  fprings,  petroleum,  rock-falt  fources^ 
nitrous  falts,    bitter  falts,    magnefia  vitriolata, 
alum,  felenite,  &c. — ^The  northern  promontory 
flattens  partly  at  the  Kuban,    and  partly  over  it, 
and  at  and  acro!s  the  Ferek,  northwards,  in  the^ 
vaft,  arid,  clayey,  fanJy,  fait,  wooJlefs  fteppe,' 
which  towards  the  Manytfh  is  called  the  Kuban, 
and  towards  the  Kumma  the  kummanian  fteppe, 
and  occupies  the  fpace  between  the  inferior  Don' 
and  the  inferior  Volga. — In  the  nofthern  traft  of 
flate,  appears- cerufe  of  lesJ,  which  contain  filver, 
and  copper  pyrites  in  flaty  ftrata,  in  courfes  ot 
quartz  and  (par,   in  various  veins,  particularly 
four  in  the  province  of  Kifteri  in  the  diflrid  of 
Galgai,  on  the  river  AflTai,  between  the  vHlages 
Ofai  and  Cheirechi.      Coujfes  of  bleyglantz  are 
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>'  feen  alfo  above,  on  the  Terek,  in  the  georgiaft 
**  diftriO:  of  Kovi,  in  (he  diftrid  of  the  old  JFortrefe 
^'  Dariella.  Other  fead-ores  are  found  oifthe  river 
**  Pag,  by  the  brook  Tfhidfhei,  near  tji6  villager 
**  Tfliimeti  and  Tfharkau,  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
**  Aradan,  of  the  Terek,  in  the  djftrift  of  Dugor, 
^  near  the  village  Nakatza. — ^The  flaty  mountain 
^  near  the  AiTai,  is  very  rich  in  ores,  efpecially 
^  about  the  head  of  the  Archoun,  the  Sundflia^ 
^  the  Kifil,  the  Pfok,  and  the  Aredon.  About 
**  the  Terek,  it  yields  alfo  copper  and  alum.  Iron-. 
'^  done  abounds  in  many  parts  of  thefe  mountains*. 
^  .^From  all  this:  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that 
^  mining  might  be  begun  and  carried  on  in  the 
^  northern  Caucafus  to  great  advantage,  efpecially 
•*  for  Ruiflia ;  only  care  mull  firft  be  taken  to  eftab* 
^*  lifh  ftroAg  and  well-garrifoned  forts  for  the  pro- 
**  tc&ion  of  the  miners  again  ft  the  ravages  of  the 
^  thievifii  tribes  that  inhabit  the  mountains,  till 
^  they  have  attained  to  a  greater  degtee  of  civilifa- 
^  tion,  and  even  themfeives  take  a  turn  for  mio* 
«  ing*/' 

The  Ural  mountains. 

Thi«  famous  chain  of  mountains,  which  form» 
the  natural  boundary  between  Europe  and  northern 
Afia,  is  commonly  called  the  Ural,  or  the  belt,  aft 
if  it  girted  the  whole  world.  1  he  antients  gave 
this  chain  the  appellation  of  the  hyperborean  and 
the  ryphean  mountains,  and  fometimes  Montes 
Rbymnici.  Under  the  laft  of  thefe  denominations 
the  Baihkirian  Ural  was  more  particularly  defigned. 
The  northern  Ural  they  termed  Montes  Hyperbo- 
rseos,  or  Riphasos,  and  the  fouthern  Rbymnicios. 
The  former  were  afterwards  alfo  called  the  Yugorian 

mountains* 

*  See  Gttldenftsedc,  reife,  tKtil  i.  f.  433,  &  feqq. 
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mountains.  Ural  is  a  tartarian  word,  fignifyihg  a 
belt  or  girdl^  by  which  the  RuiTians  likewife  de- 
note  this  range ;  for  they  call  it  Kammenoi  and 
Semnoi  poyas,  that  is,  the  Rock  or  Earth-girdle. 
Thefe  mountains  extend,  from  fouth  to  north,  al- 
mod  in  a  diredt  line,  greatly  above  1500  englifli 
miles.  The  mountains  between  the  Cafpian  and 
the  lake  Aral  may  be  confldered  as  their  commence- 
ment^ which  attain  their  greateft  height  and  bulk 
about  the  fources  of  the  rivers  Ural,  Tobol,  and 
Emba ;  from  thence  ftretch  on  towards  the  origin 
of  the  Tlhuffovaia  and  the  Ifets,  and  farther  on  to 
the  fources  of  the  Petihora  and  the  3ofva ;  laftly 
form  two  great  promontories  about  the  karian  haven 
of  the  frozen  ocean  ;  and  after  being  divided  by 
the  (traits  of  Vaygat,  reach  their  termination  in 
the  mountains  of  Movaia  Zemlia.  Such  is  the 
main  courfe  of  this  prodfgiou$  chain,  which  ifllies 
from  the  higher  aliatic  mountains,  is  gradually 
lowered,  with  feveral  frequently  imperceptible  itt- 
termptions,  and  laftly  fink^  in  the  frozen  ocean.— • 
Some  confiderable  collateral  branches  take  a  weftern 
as  well  as  an  eaftern  courfe  from  it.  The  moll  ma- 
terial that  extend  from  the  former  fide  are  thofe 
called  Obfchtfchei-Sirt,  the  mounts  of  feparation, 
which  run  out  between  the  river  Ural  and  the  Sak- 
mara,  and  on  .one  fide  ui^ites  with  an  arm  coming 
out  of  the  kirghiftzi  fteppe  on  the  left  fhore  of  the 
Ural ;  on  the  other  fide  projeds  into  the  old  kal- 
muc  fteppe  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  and 
northerly  is  in  conjundion  with  the  fandftone 
mountains  which  accompany  the  main  courfe  of 
the  Ural  on  the  weflfern  fide.-— Near  the  forts  of 
Orflc  and  Guberlinfl^)  ^  part  of  the  mountains  run 
out  fouth-eaftward  into  the  kirghiftzi  deferts,  and 
reach  to  the  mountain  Ulutau  which  ftands  about 
the  centre  of  that  region,  and  is  attached  to  the 
great  Alta^.     This  arm,  extending  near  the  above* 

mentioned 
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mentioned  forts  towards  the  fouth-eRfl,  is  called 
the  Guberlinfltoi  niountains, — Another  courfe/ 
fmalkr  than  the  foregoing,  runs  foutheaftward  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ural  and  Ui,  under  the  name  of 
Okto  Karagai,-  through  the  open  (leppe  of  the  mid- 
dle horde  of  the  Kirghis-kaifaks,  and  then  purfue^ 
its  way,  under  the  appellation  of  Algin(koi-Sirty 
towards  the  Iriilh  and  the  Altay  mountains. 

The  whole  Ural  chain  may  be  aptly  divided  into 
three  mam  parts  :  i.  The  kirghiftzi  Ural,  which 
extends  from  the  Cafpian  and  the  Aral,  ai|d  eaft- 
ward  out  of  the  great  (leppe  of  the  Kirghiskaifaks, 
as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  Tobol  and  the  Yemba« 
^.  The  Ural  rich  iti  ores,  properly  implying  the 
Ural  ore  mountains,  which  takea  in  the  whole  moun- 
tainous track,  with  its  weftem  and  and  eaftern  ap- 
pendages, from  the  rife  of  the  faid  rivers  and  the 
Guberlinflfoi  mountains,  quite  up  to  the  fources  of 
the  Solva  and  Kolva ;  and  3.  the  defert  Ural,  ex- 
tending from  thefe  rivers  to  the  frozen  ocean.  The 
Ural  that  abounds  in  ores  may  be  again  fubdivided 
into  the  Orenburg,  the  ekatariuenburg^  and  the 
verchoturian  Ural. 

This  n;iain  ct)urfe  of  the  Ural  mountains  has  one 
peculiarity,  that  it  declines  incomparably  more  oq 
Its  weftem  fide  than  on  the  eaftern,  and  on  the 
former  is  accompanied  by  a .  confiderable  track  of 
collateral  ridge,  very  rich  in  copper,  and  confiding 
for  the  moft  part  in  fchiftofe  fandftone. 

The  higheft  mountain  of  the  Ural  chain  is  in  the 
Baftikirey,  (or  in  the  Orenburg  Ural,)  and  in  ver- 
choturian Ural.  Yet  the  former  far  exceeds  the 
latter.  They  are  moftly  met  qn  the  fide  of  the  range 
including  to  the  weft ;  as,  for  inftance,  the  Iramel, 
Pfetak,  laganai,  DOiigalgo,  Agefliurdyk,  Imenor 
Yamontau,  &c«  But  likewife  on  the  eaft  fide  are 
fouic  very  lofty  head$  i  for  e:^ample^    the  Irentick 
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and  Karantafh,  from  which  latter  the  river  Ural 
takes  its  birth.  In  verclioturian  Ural  the  grcateft 
elevations  are  the  Voftroi-kammen,  the  Konkeflief- 
(koi-kammen  on  the  Lobva,  and  the  Pavdinikoi  and 
the  Kofvinfkoi-kammen  on  the  Tauda.  Some  of 
them,    as  the  Agefhurdyk,    the  Dfhigalgo,  the  Ta- 

Sanai,  the  Komkelheflkoi,  Pavdinlkoi,  and  Kofvin- 
Loikammen,  are^ift  feveral  places  covered  with 
eternal  fnow.  The  ekatarinenburg  Ural  contains 
the  cafieft  mountains,  thrufting  up  their  fummits 
for  the  mod  pirt  only  in  hemifpheres  of  greater  or 
fmaller  dimenfions. 

The  kirghiftzi  Ural  is  almoft  entirely  unknown 
to  us ;  and  we  are  not  much  more  acquainted  with 
the  great  defert  Ural.  However,  it  is  thought 
the  latter  goes  on  increafing  raoftly  northwards,  over 
the  fource  of  the  Sofva,  and  at  laft  ftretches,  almoft 
parallel  with  the  Oby,  towards  the  frozen  ocean  ; 
where  it  fends  out  a  branch  of  fchiftbus  mountains 
to  the  weft  ward,  which,  with,  another  neck  of  land, 
forms  a  bey  in  the  Oby,  terminating  as  if  ftiattered' 
to  pieces,  with  a  part  of  the  fame  fchiftous  quality, 
on  the  coaft  ;  but  running  on  with  its  ftrongeft  part 
to  Novaia  Z^mlia,  and  perhaps  ilTues  alfo  a  branch 
weftfi/ard  through  the  lake,  which  is  full  of  rocky' 
iilands,  quire  to  the  lapland  mountains. 

The  Ural  chain  is  of  itfelf  a  n^ain  mountain, 
whofc  highefl  ridges,  for  the  moft  part,  confift  of 
granite,  and  of  all  the  properly  primitive  rocky' 
materials  j  the  fides  being  more  of  fchiilus  and 
wakes;  the  fore-mounts,  or  promontories,  efpecial- 
ly  on  the  weftern  fide,  of  fandftone,  chalk,  and  gyp- 
fum,  and  the  beds  of  marK  clay,  fand,  &c  But  this 
ftatement  admits  of  feveral  exceptions.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  we  fee  that  the  granite  pufhes  upwards  not 
only  in  the  higheft,  but  alfo  in  very  low  points  ; 
■  that  on  the  high  ridges,  together  with  the  granit^- 
knobs.^  there  are  likewife  in  many  places  porphyry, 

gneifs. 
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gneifs,  mica  fpathofa^  verd,  ferpentine,  .  fand,  aqd 
marlftone,  micaceous  Ichiflus,  and  lapis  calcareus 
falinus,  which  frequently  feem  to  be  laid  on  the 
granite,  but  often  only  placed  belide  it ;  and  that 
in  the  fore-mounts  and  beds,  chalkflone,  fchiftus, 
fandftone,  and  gypfum,  are  fo  interchanged,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  fay  which  of  thefe  properly  ferves  as 
thefuppofitum  to  the  other.  — The  Orenburg  Ural 
has  whole  knobs  of  folid  horny  quartz,  and  many 
mountains  of  extenfive  compafs  ;  for  example,  the 
Guberlinfkoi,  which  almoft  entirely,  confift  of  fine 
jafper.  The  fchiftofe  track,  or  what  is  called  the 
mountain-gangue,  is  not  much  more  plainly  per- 
ceivable on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  principal  ridge, 
than  on  the  weftern,  where  it  feems  almoft  entirely  to 
fail.  Gneifs,  micaceous  fchiftus,  potitene*,  grey 
marl,  and  ferpentine  wake,  grey  clay  fchiftus,  trapp, 
and  jafper,  interchange  without  any  apparent  re- 
gularity, and  are  varioufly  interrupted  by  protruding 
lapis  calcareus  falinqs.  The  cafe  is  juft  the  fame  in 
the  eaftern  fub-mountains,  with  the  thick  and  broken 
(moftly  free  from  petrifadions)  chalkftone,  gypfum, 
black  fchiftus  and  fandftone,  beds  of  marl  and  clay, 
&c.  the  fucceffions  'whereof  are'  different  in  almoft 
every  region. — On  the  weft  fidefucceed^  moftly  clofe 
by  the  high  mountain,  a  grey  and  black  clay  fchiftus 
interchangeably  with  fine  fandftone ;  and  a  powerful 
mountain,  extending  from  the  Belaie  northwards 
over  Solykamfk  of  thick  chalkftone,  which  forms 
in  many  places  very  high'  and  broken  mounts,  and 
wcftwards  is  accompanied  in  its  whole  length  by 
hills  of .  gypfum  and  fandftone,  in  the  former 
whereof  rich  falt-fprings,  and  in  the  latter  very  pro- 
ductive beds  of  copper,  lie  concealed.  Where  this 
chalk-mount  borders  on  the  higher  mountain,  nume- 
rous 

*  Or,  Liipii  all. iris 
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rous  ^nd^argc  nefts  ofiron-ore  are  every  where  met 
with*  Whereas  on  the  eaft  fide,  and  on  the  ridges 
of  the  mountain,  tl\e  richeft  copper  and  many  iron 
ores  break  in  the  parting  of  the  faline  chatkftbne 
with  marl-wake,  the  mofl:  powerful  couches  of  iron- 
ore,  of  porphyry,,  and  the  gold-ore  in  the  gneifs* 

In  minerals  the  Ural  mountains  are  very  rich. 
We  find  beautiful  forts  of  granite,  porphyry,  excel* 
lent  jafper,  fine  quartz,  petrofilex,  pebbles,  whet<; 
ftones,  flints,  agates,  chalcedonies,  large  mountain 
cryftals,  fmoky  topazes*,  fine  amethyfts,  chryfor 
lites,  porcelain  and  pipe-clay,  bolus,  flielly  feldfpar, 
feipentine,  pot-ftone,  windowmicsc,  afbeflus,  and 
amianthus ;  beautiful  marbles,  table  fchiftus,  gyp- 
fum,  flowers  of  fpar,  turf,  coals,  piineral  oils,  naph- 
tha, native  fulphur,  markafites  ;  foflil  falts,  fources 
of  common  fait,  bitter  lakes,  alum,  vitriolic  earths, 
faltpetr^,  natron  ;  iron,  copper,  gold,  and  fpecimens 
of  filVer  and  lead.  For  working  of  the  gold,  pop- 
per, and  iron,  very  extenfive  and  productive  fabrics 
are  here  erected. 

The  Ural  mountains  are  alfo  very  amply  en- 
endowed  with  woods.  Their  trees  confifl:  of 
the  feveral  forts  of  pines,  birch,  fir,  cedar,  larch, 
afpin,  alder ;  and  on  the  fouth-weftern  fide  a  few 
oaks,  elms,-|i lindens,  &c. 

In  the  vallies  adjoining  to  this  range  of  mountains 
we  every  where  meet  with  rich  and  verdant  glens 
and  dales  and  meads  in  alternate  fucceflion  ;  accord- 
ingly the  breed  of  cattle  is  not  inconfiderable.  Of 
wild  beads  and  birds  they  contain  great  plenty. 
Among  them  may  be  reckoned  fables,  beavers,  rein- 
deer, elks,  &c. 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  years  they  abound  inwa- 
ters;  and  the  various  elevations  are  copiouflyfupplied 
with  beautiful  pellucid  lakes,  ponds,  and  numberlefs. 
ftreams,  all  teeming  with  fiOi.    The  principal  rivers 

that 
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that  here  take  their  rife  are  :  the  Sofva,  the  Tura> 
the  Iflct,  the  Ui,  the  Tobolj  the  Yemba,  the  Ural* 
the  Belaia,  the  TChuflbvaia,  the  Kamma>  the  Pet* 
fliora,  &c. 


The  Alt  ay  mountains* 

mi. 

\ 

The  mountains  which,  on  ruffian  ground,  belong 
to  the  fyfteiii  of  the  high  rocky  ridges  of  Altay, 
take  up  the  whole  breadth  between  the  Irtifli  and  the 
Yeniffey.  They  terminate,-  or  rather  depart  from 
that  mighty  chain  of  mountains,  which,  ;u  far  a^iis 
hitherto  known,  ftretch,  iu  afouth-eHHiern  dirtilion, 
from  the  fortrefs  of  Sfc'nipalat  on  the  Irilfli,  unite 
beyond  the  Yeniffey,  with  the  fay  ant  and  baicalian^ 
and  in  Daouri^  with  the  argufinian  or  ncrrflHnikian 
mountains,  and  thus  fix  the  limits  between  diberia 
and  the  chinefp  empire  from  the  Irtiih  to  the 
Amoort 

The  Altay  mountains  are  called  by  the  Chinefe, 
Altai-aUn»  and  Ghin.(hall>  which  (ignifies  the  Gold 
Mount.  They  are  divided  into  the  great  and  th^ 
leffer  Altay.  The  great  Altay  feparates  the  mongo- 
lian Tartary  from  the  empire  of  the  Soongorian  K.al- 
.  mucs  and  afmali  part  of  Bukharia  toward  the  wefl:« 
This  range  proceeds  in  various  windings  toward  the 
north-north- eaft,  here  throws  out  feverstl  confiderable 
ridges,  between  which  the  main  fources  of  the  Ye- 
nilley,  the  Oby  and  the  Irtiih  rife,  through  Soongo- 
ria  to  the  north^nortji-weft,  where  they  enter  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  leffer  Altay.  The  leffer  Altay 
parts  Soongoria  from  the  government  of  Kolhyvan, 
through  which  the  aforefaid  dreams  j^urfiie  their 
courfe  over  a  great  extent  of  (:ountry«  .    - 

The  gr^ateft  height  of  thefe  mountains  is  without 
the  limits  of  the  ruffian  territory.  They  run  out  ia 
general  from  one  of  the  higheft  points,  known  by 

the 
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the  fl^me  of  Bogdp,  over  the  fources  of  the  Irtifli^ 
north-weft  ward  between  that  and  the  lake  Teletz- 
koi-ozero^  and  by  this  lake  and  the  Yeniffey  north* 
eaftward  into  the  ruffian  empire.  The  whole  of  the 
niffias  ftare  of  the  Altay  mountains,  therefore,  na« 
turally  falls  into  two  great  halves ;  one  of  which  com^ 
prebends  the  entire  fpace  between  the  Irtifh  and  the 
Bii  *;  and  the  other,  the  fpace  between  the  Oby  and 
the  Yenifley.  For  the  fake  of  more  accurate  mteU 
Ugibility  the  former  is  ftyled  the  kolhy van,  and  the 
latter  the  kufoetzkoi  mountains.  Both  include 
the  greater  part  of  the  government  of  Kolhy-' 
Tan,  and  belong  entirely  to  the  department  of  the 
kolhy vano-vofkrefenfkoi  mitie-works.  The  former 
half,  namely,  the  mountains  l>etween  the  Irti(h  and 
the  Bii,  or  Obyi  niight,  on  account  of  its  mineral 
wealth  already  known,  he  ftyled,  by  way  of  emi* 
n^ce,  the  Altaian*oTe-mountains. 

Of  all  the  mountains  in  the  central  Aiia,  thofe  of 
Altay  feem  the  mightieft,  the  moft  extenfive,  and 
themoft  conjoined.  They  do  not,  however,  through-- 
out  bear  the  name  of  Altay.  The  lofty  track  which 
parts  the  government  of  Kolhyvan  from  the  chinefe 
Soongoria  divides  into  two  great  joints.  One  from 
the  Irtifli  to  the  lake  Teletzkoe  and  the  head  of  the 
Abakan,  i«  properly  the  lefler  Altay,  or  Khrebet 
Khalta;  the  other,  from  the  Abakan  to  the  Yenif*. 
fey,  is  called  Sabinikoy  Khrebet.  la  the  farmer 
are  the  greateft  elevations  of  the  kolhy  vanian,  and 
in  the  latter  thoA^  of  the  kufnetzkian  mountains  ; 
they  therefore  form  th^  bafis  of  all  the  ribs  or  morni* 
tain-tracks  that  &OQt  out  from  ic  to  the  north-weft 
and  to  the  north,  v/bich  at  laft  lofe  themfelves  to- 
wards  the  Frozen-ocean  in  prodigious  plains ;  wlul« 
tQwaids che  foutb, as kappears^  they  ftill continue 

to 
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to  foar  to  an  uncommon  height  over  a  long  and 
broad  extent  of  territory. 

Right  in  the  midftof  thtk  tall  mountains,  fajs 
Dr.  Pallas,  and  on  the  frontier  line  between  the 
foongorian  and  mongolian  deferts,  Bogdo^Oola,  or 
Bogdo-Aiim  (the  almighty  mount),  fo  eminently 
famous  amongft  all  thefe  nations,  lifts  its  |>ointed 
heads  ;  which,  if  not  one  of  the  higheft,  is  yet,  by 
its  craggy,  fteep,  and  irregular  form,  with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  thrown  up  by  foihe  violent 
agitation  of  the  earth,  the  mbft  ftriking  of  all  the 
powerful  mountains  of  thefe  parts.  North-weft- 
ward  from  it,  all  the  mainmountain  as  far  as  Altain- 
Kul,  or  Teletzkoe-ozero,  is  called  the  Golden 
Mountain.  Eaftwards  towards  Mongoley,  more  to 
the  fouth,  runs  a  ftrong  mountain  Chahgay,  and 
fouthwards  a  powerful  fnow  mountain  Maflart, 
which  either  annexes  to  the  tybetan,  or  to  the  nor- 
therly mountains  in  India.  Laftly,  weftwards,  the 
main  mountain  throws  out  an  arm,  moftly  bare  of 
forefts,  and  all  over  as  if  ftudded  with  rocks,  called 
AUakoola,  i.  e.  the  Checquered  Mountain,  by  the 
Tartars  Ala-Tau,  which  connefks  with  the  kirghift-i 
zian  Algin(koi-Sirt.  Between  the  MufTart  and  the 
Alak  arife  the  rivers  Sir,  or  Shir,  and  Tallas,' which 
flow  to  the  lake  Aral,,  northwards  out  of  the  AUa- 
koola, the  Hi  rolling  its  waters  to  the  Balkafii-noor, 
the  Emil,  and  the  Tihui,  which  is  fometimes  dry  ; 
and  north-weftward  from  the  Bogdo  the  upper  Irtifli 
takes  its  fource.  Probably  the  great  Altay  moun- 
tains concatenate  with  the  tybetan  mountains  by  the 
Muflart,  and  perhaps  by  other  chains.  For  all  the 
deferts  between  Siberia  and  India,  and  the  eaftern 
Bukharia,  are  nothing  but  alternate  hills  and  plains, 
and  extremely  rocky.  Tnat  alfo  the  Altay  moun-* 
tains  mud  take  an  uninterrupted  partition  between 
the  weftern  fteppes  and  the  eaftern  regions,  is  (hewn 
by  the  (leppe-animals,  particularly  the  antelopes  or 

fteppe- 
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fteppe-goats^  who  (hun  the  mountains,  and  even  in 
Afia  go  no  farther  than  to  the  weftern  range  of  the 
Altais,  and  are  come  from  it  northwards  to  the 
woody  regions  that  accompa,ny  the  Oby.— The 
fnow-mountain,  which  appears  northwards  on  the 
fiberian  frontiers  from  the  Irtiflitau  between  the 
Buktarma  and  the  Katunia,  and  quite  into  the  angle 
formed  by  the  rivers  Ina  and  Belaia  which  flow  into 
theTiharyfh,  is,  as  it  were  a  divifion,  a  (hort  branch, 
a  nook  of  the  great  Ahais,  which  by  fome  is  ufually 
called  the  little  Altay,  and  which  darts  its  ilupend- 
ous  pinnacles  above  the  clouds.  It  rifes  everywhere 
bold  and  deep,  and  Hands  (epecially  in  the  vale 
where  the  Ina  unites  with  the  Tegerek)like  a  tower- 
ing wall,  behind  which  the  mountains  rife  conftantly 
higher  in  irregular  gradations,  and  at  laft  ftrike  up 
in  feparate  points.  The  fame  deep  vale  there  parts 
the  fchiftofe  mountain  from  the  chalk-ftone  moun- 
tain,  which  hence  fpreads  northwards  between  the 
tna  and  the  Loktef ka  quite  to  the  Tiharyfh.  Oyer 
the  fchiftofe  mountain  the  fnowy  fummits  rife  coni- 
cally  out  of  a  granite  mixed  with  fchorl  and  mica* 
The  fame  granite  ihews  itfelf  again  in  chalky  pro- 
montories, with  the  fchiftus  lying  on  it ;  and  forms 
the  Revnovaia  Sopka,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  fame 
time,  right  in  the  bofom  of  the  chalky  mountains, 
the  ftill  loftier  Sinaia  Sopka.  Granite  appears  Jike- 
wife  throughout  in  low,  rocky,  craggy  mounts  and 
iingle  cliffs,  between  the  rivers  Ubo  and  Alay,  where 
tbe  mountain  has  already  fallen  deep  toward^  the 
plain,  and  likewife  about  the  lake  Kolhyvan.  The 
rich  ere-mountain  of  Kolhyvan  places  itfelf  imme- 
diately between  and  about  this  granite-ftock ;  and 
thence  arifes  an  apparent  confulion  in  the  ftr^ta 
through  the  whole  of  the  Kolhyvan  ore-mountain. 
On  the  Irtifli  the  fchilt-mountain  extends  latitudi- 
nally  as  far  as  Semipalatnaja.  The  wavy  red  fand 
fcbift  ridges  between  the  Shulba  and  the  Ufa,  feem 

to 
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to  reft  upon  the  fdiift.  Between  the  Alay  and  the 
mountains  ftretching  to  the  Irtifh,  is  alfo  a  perfefl: 
ptain,  without  a  trace  of  hilly  fcites,  with  man/ 
fait-pools  and  petty  lakes,  and  the  promontories 
everywhere  gently  decline  towards  this  plain,  and 
are  completely  deftitute  of  forefts.  Genuine  horn- 
fchift  and  jafper  are  here  not  to  be  fbund  in  the 
whole  mountain,  neither,  except  the  outermoft  hills 
that  proceed  by  the  Irtyfh  below  Semipalatnaia,  is 
any  true  floets  mountain  perceptible. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Altay  mountains  that 
fall  to  the  ftiare  of  RuiEa,  is  the  range  of  Kolhy- 
van,  or  the  proper  ore-mountains  of  Altay.  For 
the  more  convenient  comprehenfion  of  it,  it  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  fubdivifions,  namely : 
I.  The  Kolhyvano-vo&refenfkoi.  2.  The  iCorbo- 
likinlkoi.  3.  The  Alailkoi.  4.  The  Ubin(koi.  5. 
The  Buktarminfkoi.  6.  The  Telefkoi  j  and,  7. 
The  Tfharifltoi  mountains. 

**  The  Kolhyvano-vofkrefcnlkoi  mountains  have 
their  appellation  from  the  adjacent  lake  Kolhyvan, 
(which  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  chain  be- 
tween the  Irtifli  and  the  Oby,  as  well  as  to  thfe  go. 
vernment)  and  from  the  firft  copper-mine,  called 
Volkrefenflcoi.  It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  tbe 
granitic  ridge  which  parts  this  mountain  from  the 
korbolikinfkoi.  It  is  confined  to  the  eaft  by  the 
deep  valley  in  which  the  line  of  theprefent  fore-pofta 
is  drawn,  and  by  the  lofty  tigeretzkoi  fnow> moun- 
tains ;  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Tfliaryfli,  whofe  courfe  is  accompanied  by  confider- 
ably  high  fchift  and  chalk  mountains ;  towards  the 
weft  it  lofes  itfelf  in  the  north-weftem  fteppe,-^The 
greateft  elevation  of  thefe  mountains  is  the  Sinnaia- 
Sopka*,  which  is  comPputed  to  afcend  2814  parifiaa 
feet  abovi  the  level  of  the  fea.    At  its  middle  and 

greateft 
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gteateft  height  it  confifts  of  a  moftly  coarfe  granite, 
cdnfifting  ot  fpatlitn  campeftre,  quartz^  and  black- 
ifii  micae.     On  the  north  fide  it  abuts  extremely 
fteep  againfl:  the  Bielo  lake,  under  which  appear 
leafy  clay  and  table-fchift  which  reft  upon  the  iootof 
the  blue  mountain,  and  covers  the  granite  between 
it  and  the  tigeretfkoi  granitic  fnow>mountain«  ftill 
thirty  verfts  farther  to  the  eaft.     On  the  eaft  fide  it 
in  like  manner  ftruts  boldly  af^ainft  the  great  Biela^. 
and  more  to  the  weft,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
llttle^Biela  with  the  great  Bieia.     In  this  angle,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Blue  mountain,  is  found  fchittus  and 
chalk-done^  in 'which  latter  are  fome  little  cavities 
containing  lapis  calcareus   ftala^lites.      From  the 
little  Biela  the  mountains   rife  again  towards  <he 
fouth^  elevatingthemfelves  to  the  Revennaia  Sopka^ 
or  Rhapontic  fumniit,  which  is  furrounded   by  the 
ore-mountains,  and  conQfting  of  fchillus  corneas^ 
mixed  fparingly  with  mica  fpathofa  and  crumbs  qf. 
mica  campeftris,in  which  latter  are  a  few  fmall  hol« 
lows  wherein  are  found  ftaladites*    Towards,  tfa^. 
"Weft,  from  the  blue  mountain,  runs  the  granite- 
mountain  range,  in  bulk  from  fifteen  to  thirty  verfts, 
interrupted  by  a  multitude  of  vallies,  proceeding  aa 
hundred    verfts  to  the  Alay,   and  there  unites  with 
the  alaincoi  granite  hills.    The  northern  foot  of  this 
granite-rid^e  runs  under  powerful  fchiftus  and  chalk 
mountains,   in  and  between  which  the  two  firft  kol« 
by  van  mines  were  dug. 

.  Another  mighty  ridge  of  granite  runs  from  the 
Blue  mountain  northwards  to  the  river  T(bary(h^ 
uxider-run  on  the  weftern  fide  by  fchiftus  and  chalk, 
wliich  again  farther  on  extend  to  the  yarofCkoi  and 
the  tigeretzkoi  fnow-mountain.  ^  The  componeiit 
parts  of  all  thefe  granite-ridges,  are  various ;  one 
while  thefeldfpar,  another  time  theqivu-tz,  has  the. 
aTcendant }  now  the  component  parts  are  coarfe, 
apd  then  fo delicate;,  and  fo  poorin  micae,  that  one 

might 
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might  be  induced  to  take  the  granite  proceeding  from 
them  for  fandftone. 

This  traft  of  mountains  is  uncommonly-rich  in  • 
filvery,  copper,  and  zink  ores ;  for '  in  this  track 
lie  the  old  arid  firfl  Vofkrefenlkoi,  and  Kolhyvani- 
fkoi,  Golovinikoi,  Bogoyavlenfkoi,  Bobrovnikof- 
Ikoi,  Kleopinlkoi,  Guftokafliinfkoi,  Medvedeflkoi, 
Loktoflkoi,  Berofoffkoi,  Murfinlkoi,  Monaftirlkoi, 
and  Tfliakyrfkoi  mines,  of  which,  however,.fcarcely 
any  are  in  work  at  prefent. 

The  KORBoLiKiNsKoi  mountain  has  its  name 
from,  the  brook  Korbolikha,  which  runs  through  it. 
It  is  inclofed  from  the  fouth,  the  eaft,  and  the  weft, 
by  granite  mountains ;  but  on  the  north-eaft  is ' 
bounded  by  the  great  Biela,  accompanied  by  fchifl: 
and  chalk  mountains.  It  confifts,  except  in  fome 
few  points  which  are  covered  with  fea-bottom  mate- 
rials, for  the  moft  part  of  clay-fchift,  marlwakc, 
lapis  corneus,  and  quartz,  which  here  and  there  are 
underlaid  by  granite  and  porphyry.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  height  of  th,cfe  mountains,  between  the 
origin  of  the  Korbolicha  and  the  little  Biela,  is  con- 
fiderable,  yet  the  mountain  on  the  great  Biela,  fuch 
as  the  Revennaia-Sopka,  and  the  Karaulnaia-Sopka 
remarkably  diftinguifti  themfelves  on  account  of 
their  fingle  fummits.  Its  mineral  confifts  of  a  fchif- 
tofe  marlwake  and  hornfchift,  wherein  here  and 
there  hornblend  and  crumbs  of  feldfpar  are  to  be  met 

with- 

The  chain  of  mountains  in  conjunftion  with  the 
north-weftern  and  fouth-eaftern  rivers  of  the  Reven- 
naia  Sopka,  the  Blue  mountain,  and  the  Kolhyvan 
granite  mountain  ;  and  in  the  fouth-eaft,  after  they 
have  gone  about  the  kliut(hef{koi  majak,  terminate 
at  the  foot  of  high  granitic  fnow-mountains.  The 
Revennaia  Sopka  is  the  highefl:  point  of  thefe  moun- 
tains, being  eftimated  at  2213  parifian  feet  higher 
than  the  Shlangenberg ;  it  is  faid  iiot  to  confiil  of 

granite. 
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granite,  but  of  firm  hornfchiftus.  In  this  torboli-  . 
kinlkoi  trad  of  mountains,  the  richeft  of  all  the 
Altay  mine-works  are  carried  on.  For  here  is  the 
aown  of  them,  the  Slangenberg  (Smeinogorfkoi- 
Rudnik)  ;  and  beiides  that,  the  MaQiinikoi,  the 
Markfheiderikoi,  the  Karamifhefikoi,  the  StriQikof- 
fcoi,  the  Matveyeflkoi,  the  Tfccrepanofftoi,  the 
Kommiflarlkoi,  theGoItzoflkoi,  the  Ivanoflkoi,  the 
Piktoffkoi,  theLazuifkoi,  the  Haufenfkoi,  and  the 
SemmenoHkoi  mines. 

The  ALAisKiAN  mountains  comprife  that  range 
which  advances  from  the  origin  of  the  Alay  to  the 
two  (ides  of  this  river,  and  between  if  and  the  Ouba 
and  Irtifh,  and  runs  out  into  the  great  faline  plain, 
which  is  Ikirted  by  the  Alay,  the  Irtifli,  and  the  Oby,  , 
This  range,  as  far  as  the  flream  Shemanaika,  falling 
roto  the  Ouba,.  and  on  the  branch  of  the  Alay  Talof- 
ka,  confifts  almoft  entirely  of  granite  and  poirphyry, 
rifes  between  the  Oby  and  the  Irtiih  to  a  very  confi- 
derable  height,  and  feems  to  under-run  the  korboli- 
kinikian  and  folotaraihian  mountains,  which,  be- 
tween  the  Irtifh  and  the  Alay,  is  properly  the  fore- 
mountain  of  the  Alaifkian.  Together  with  granite 
and  porphyry  Here  is  found  alfo  mica  and  clayfchif* 
tus,  marlwakes,  and  faline  chafk-ftone,  on  the  right 
of  thi  Alay,  (where  the  granite  ridge  proceeds 
down  to  the  loktefboi  favode,)  trapp  and  breccia, 
on  the  Shulba  black  fchiftus,  chalk,  and  fandllone, 
and  farther  down  gypfum,  clay,  marl,  and  beds  of 
fand. 

The  higheft  fummit  of  thefe  mountains  is  mount 
Sludina  in  the  dillrid  of  the  Alaifkoifavode,'  which 
is  calculated  to  be  1672  feet  higher  than  the  Shlan- 
genberg.  From  this  elevation  we  fee  the  tigeretz- 
koi  and  buktarminfkoi  (or  oubinikoi)  fnow-moun* 
tains,  as  plainly  as  though  they  were  only  a  few  verfts 
off.  The  pinnacle  of  this  mbuntain  confifts  of  a 
granite  compofed  of  feldfpar,    qu^artz,  and  black 
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micas,  of  pretty  coarfe  grains*    Jn  the  lower  points 
the  component  parts  are  fmaller,  and  inftead  of  the 
.  micas  a  hornblend  takes  the  afcendant.     In  fome 
places  both  are  wanting,  and  the  granite  aiTumes  a 
fand-ftone4ike  appearance.     At  its  northern  foot^ 
four  verfts  froni  the  melting-houfes,   chalk-ftone 
breaks  witti  marihe  produdions.— <-In  this  part  of 
the  Akay  ore-mountains  are  the  mines  Medvedef- 
ikoi,  Plo(kogorfkoi,   Shemanifbin&oi,  Shulbinfkoi^ 
Solotukinfkoi,  Loktefikoi,  &c. 
.  The  buBiKSKoi  mountains,  otherwife  called  the 
voBR^oFSKoi,  form,  at  the  (purees  of  the  Ouba  and 
Tllba,  a  confiderable  ridge,  towering  in  lofty  funu 
mits    to    high    fnow-mountains,    fending  out    its 
branches  on  both  fides  of  thofe  rivers,  efpecially  be« 
tween  them,  and  at  its  foot  is  bordered  by  the  Irtifh. 
The  greateft  height  of  i^  rifes  near  Bobrofikaia  with 
porphyry,  which  in  the  north  and  foiith  is  frequently 
changed  for  granite^  whofe  fummits,   one  while 
with  gentle^  and  then  with  bold  afcents^  furround 
the  moft  de%htful  valea,    abounding  in  odorifer^ 
ous  herbs  of  various  kinds.— In  the  region  about 
the  fbrtrefs  Ouftkamenegorfk,.  the  granite  is  under«> 
run  *  by  fchiftofe  earth,  in  antient  times  explored  h^ 
the  Tihudi,  who  took  pleafure  in  mining.    Higher 
up  the  Irti(b,  as  far  as  the  Buktorma,  mountains  of 
fchiftus  frequently  appear,  in  which  copper  ore  is 
dug,  and  which  here  and  there  is  under-run  by  por^ 
phyry  and  granite,  but  in  many  places  are  covered ' 
with  ch^lk.     The  mountains  in  which  the  fources 
ef  the  Ouba'rife,  confifl:  of  granite,  porphyry,  marl- 
wake,  petrofilex,  and  quartz.     Towards  cheeaftthe 
ouvinikoi  fnow-mountains  raife  their  lofty  fummits,. 
which,  meafured  with  the  line,   were  found  to  be 
5691  engliih  feet  above  the  water  of  the  river  Ouba 
which  devolves  its  pleafant  dream  beneath  its  moiL- 
ftrous  cliffs.     In  thefe  mountains  have  been  lately 

found 
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found  the  filipofikoi  mines,  on  the  Ulba,  which  pro- 
mife  great  fuccefs;  together  with  the  mines  talof- 
ikoi,  nicolaeffkoi,  berefef(koi,  ilinfkoi,  &c. 

The  BUKTARMiNSKoi  mountain  begins  inthefu- 
perior  region  of  the  river  Buktarma^  at  the  frontier- 
heights  between  the  chinefe  and  the  ruffian  empires^ 
declines, from  the  fouth  towards  the  norfh  and  weft, 
and  accompanies  the  afore-mentioned  ilream,  on 
both  its  fides,  till  its  confluence  with  the  Irtiih.  It 
reaches  to  eaft  and  north-eaft  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains that  run  along  the  Kokufun,  and  toTvards  the 
north  up  to  thofe  that  follow  the  courfe  of  the  Ulba. 
From  the  binfkoi  fnow-mountain^  up  to  the  head  of 
the  Uiman  (which  falls  into  the  KoRofu^)  it  forms  a 
powerful  ridge,  rifing  almoft , throughout  in  high 
fummits  of  ihow,  and  on  this  fide  extends  its  great- 
eft  height  to  the  fource  of  the  laft-mentioned  river. 
This  huge  mountain,  as  yet  very  little  kno^irn,  and 
partly  inacceffible,  confifts,  as  far  as  we  know  of  it, 
in  its  higheft  points  ofvarious  kinds  of  granite,  por- 
phyry,  and  flint  breccia.  But  in  its  chafrns,  and 
particularly  towards  the  ihores  of  the  main  or  moft 
confiderable  rivers,  different  forts  of  fchiftus,  chalk* 
ftone,  marl,  breccia,  and  fand  ftone,  are  frequently 
met  with.  Jafper  is  found  in  abundance,  with  por« 
phyry,  and  trapp,  in  the  fuperior  regions.  Of  the 
chalk-mountains  feen  in  the  lower  cohfinesof  the 
Buktapma,  fome  are  very  craggy  and  have  a  number 
of  caverns.  In  thefe  mountains  there  has  hitherto 
been  but  one  mine  explored,  the  Buktormhiikoi^ 
with  any  hope  of  fuccefs. 

The  TfiLETZKoi  mountain  has  its  name  from  the 
lake  Teletzkoe,  (I'eletzkoe  ozero)  on  one  of  the 
greateft  eminences  of  the  Altay,  and  from  which  the 
river  Q^y  ilTues*.  It  forms,  with  its  lofty  fummits,- 
the  boundary  between  Siberia  and  the  Soongorey, 
ftrikes  its  powerful  ridges  down .  betwixt  the  bke 
and  t^e  Katunia  \   and^  after  having  turned  round 
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round  the  ead  (ide  and  the  lake,   unites  with  the 

kufnetzkoi  mountains.     This  divifion  is  one  of  the 

greaceft,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  wildefl:  and  molt 

inacceffible  of  all  the  altaian  ore-mountains  ;  hence 

it  is,  that  its  quality  and  contents  are  (till  but  very 

little  known.     However,  thus  much  we  know,  that 

very  powerful  granite  and  porphyry  mountains  are 

in  its  range,    and  that  the  earth  near  and  upon  it 

yields  jafper,  flint  breccia,  hornfchiftus,  white^  (P^^ 

bably  faUne)  chalk-ftone,,  coloured  marble,  black** 

fchiuus,  marly  fand-ftone,    and  in  thefe  there  are 

iron,  argentaceous  copper,  and  lead  ores,  naphtha^ 

afphaltus,  &c.     The  mountains  to  the  rigbt  of  the 

Katunaia  feein  to  be  particularly  rich  in  ores. 

»     The  TSHARisKoi  mountains  are  of  ^. very  great 

extent.  They  comprife  the  whole  fpace  between  the 

higheft  fources  of  the  Ulba,    Ouba,    and  the  Ko- 

kofi^  ^till  where  the  Tfhuya  falls  into  the  Kokofun) 

and  between  the  courfe  of  this  latter  river  and  the 

Katunaia,    and  carries  its  powerful  forked  ridges 

along  both  fides  of  the  T(bari(h,  from  its  origin  to 

Its  difemboguing  into  the  Oby.      Its  idiredion  is 

from  eail  to  eait  and  north-weft ;    and  in  the  fouth 

it  is  parted,    by  a  rude  valley,  from  the  oubinfkoi 

fnow-mountains.     In  feveral  places  it  rifes  to  a  great 

^height,  heaving  up  enormous  pinnacles,  which  in 

ome  parts  are  covered   with   never- failing  fnow^ 

nich  as  the  Tigeretzkoi,  the  torgonfkoi,  the  tfh^rif- 

koi,    the  k^tunayaiflcoi,    the  annuyiikoi,    and  the 

italitzkoi,  fnow-mountains,  which  for  the  mo(t  part 

confift  of  granite,  porphyry,  jaf^er,  and  flint  brec* 

cia.      The  Tigeretzkoi  alone,    to  a   coufiderable 

lieight,  confift  of  marble,  which  contains  a  multi"* 

tude  of  fea-fliells.      Thefe  in  general  are  found  to 

jbe  4392  parifian  feet  higher  than  the  Shlangenberg» 

Qpe  of  the  highelt  points  is  the  Koffipnaia-Sopka^ 

(the  ragged  head,)  confiding  of  monilrous  blocks 

of  hoary  granite.    In  feveral  places  of  thefe  wild 

and 
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and  extenfive  mountains,  iron,  copper^  and  lead 
ores  have  been  dug  up,  but  no  regular  works  have 
been  as  yetfet  up. 

'  The  fecond  half  of  the  ruffian  ifaare  of  the  Al- 
taian mountains,  namely,  the  kufnetzkoi  range,  is 
(till,  for  the  greater  part,  almoft  unknown,  andin- 
acceffible.  It  may  be  reduced  to  two  fubdivifions, 
whereof  one  ihall  comprife  the  kufnetzkoi  proper, 
and  the  other  the  krafnoyarfkoi  mountains,  together 
filling  the  whole  vaft  fpace  between  the  Oby  and  the 
Yenifley*  Thefe  mountains  throw  up,  on  the 
Mrafs  and  between  the  faurces  of  the  Tom  and  the 
Yufs,  fome  very  confiderable  fummils,  many  of 
them  covered  with  eternal  fnow.  In  regard  to  its 
inw^d.  coaftitution  and  frame,  we  have  as  yet  but 
fiew  authentic  accounts.  However,  from  hence  are 
brought  various  forts  of  granite,  porphyry,  jafper, 
breccia,  faline  chaUc-ftone,  marble  with  fea-fhellsy 
horn-done^  flate,  ferpentine,  nu)untain-cryftal, 
cbalcedony^  ajid.  carneiians*  On  the  Kondoma, 
are  produ&ive  iron-mines  :  in  the  region  o£  the 
prigin  of  the  Tlhumifli  the  falahirlkoi  filver-mines 
continue  to  be  worked  with  great  expectations ;  and 
at  Krafnoyarfk  feveral  copper-mines  were  formerly 
Miorked,    but  are  now'  abandoned*.      In  the  lafl 

inentioned 

^  In  the  diftti6l  of  Krafno^arHc,  to^thc  left  of  die  Yeniffex, 
f  (a/s  Mr.  Pallas)  the  fchiftus  is  feen  lying  quite  up  to  the  fteep 
loaring  granite  mouotains,  and  is  rich  in  ore ;  the  ehalk^moun- 
tain  is  but  very  narrow  about  the  Tcls  and  the  brook  Koxa, 
mnd  then  follow  northvrards  red  fand  fchiflus  and  marl  ilratum. 
I$e/ond  the  YeniiTey  we  find  the  fchiftus- mountains  much  more 
Borthward  ftill,  as  far  as  gbovethe  upper  region  of  the  brooks 
Sifine  and  Oubei,  and  the  river  Mana;  and  the  chalk-clifF 
inountain  runs  as  far  as  to  the  confluence  of  the  Mana  with  the 
YeniiTey,  and  therefore  too  near  upon  the  town  of  Krafnoy- 
arflr,,  where  the  Floetze  proceed.  The  chalk  mountain  here 
fends  out  a  rib  weft  ward  under  the  name  of  Arga»  which  pref- 
i«$  weftwards  out  of  it^  Airtfft  courfe  to  the  Yus,  flowing  much 
higher  than  the  Yenijflfey,   and  its  contintAitioii  of  the  river 

Tihtilym. 
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mentioned  circle  is  alTo  an  eftablidiment  for  ftnelN 
ing  iron-ore,  belonging  to  the  merchants  Savelief.— 
The  higheft  mountains  here  to  be  fcen  in  the  fouth 
are  about  the  fource  of  the  Abakan,  wheT>e  the  fa- 
mous mount  Sabin,  or  Shabina  Dabahn,  raifes  his 
fhowy  head  to  a  ftupendous  height,  and  the  Ittein, 
on  the  borders  of  the  brook  Shantigyr. 

The  major  part  of  the  Altay  mountains  is  more 
bald  than  woody.  The  largeft  forefts  are  in  the  low 
countries  about  the  Alay,  the  Oby,  and  the  Yen* 
iffey.  The  fpecies  of  wood  are,  the  pinus  fylveftris, 
the  birch,  the  afpin,  the  pinus  picea,  the  pinus 
ables,  the  alder,  the  willow,  and  noble  larch*tr^s*, 
and  cedars.— -The  principal  rivers  of  thefe  moun- 
tains are :  the  Irtiih  and  its  collateral  ftreams  the 
Buktarma,  the  Ulba,  and  the  Uba ;  the  Oby,  with 
its  main  riVers^  the  Alay,  the  Tihary(h,  the  Tflni- 
lym,  the  Tom,  the  Katunia,  the  Yus,  and  the  Aba* 
kan,  which  falls  into  the  Yenifley.  TJie  fuperior 
regions  of  the  mountains  are  uncommonlji^  exube^ 
#ant  in  waters. 

The  Sayane  mountains. 

The  nethermod  ffxow-tops  and  granitic  main- 
ridges  determine,  at  the  Yeniffey,  and  thence  as  far 
as  the  Baikal,  the  boundaries  between  Siberia  and 
the  Mongoley ;  fo  that  only  the  northern  fide  of  the 

mountains^ 


Tihulym.  From  Krafaojarfk  cortk-weft  and  eafiwardare 
pure  Floetie  and  level  country,  likewifethe  ftraiglit  road  thence 
to  Irkutflc  through  nothing  6ut  low  forefts,  which  extend  north- 
ward as  far  at  the  upper  Tungufka,  and  where  at  moft  but 
fnuill  fletce  ridges  appear,  fo  that  in  thefe  parts  the  fchiftus- 
n^unuin  muft  be  much  lefs  powerful,  as  the  granite  yet  extends 
in  its  former  breadth  and  direction,  and  for  example,  on  the 
Tiver  Oeda,  as  far  as  about  the  brooks  Shelma,  Kerek»  an4 
Sob,  where  are  atprefent  the  beft  veins  of  mufcovj  glafs« 

*  Pbus  lariz. 
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dtnmtains  belongs  to  Siberia.    The  granite  moun^ 
tain  ftaods  here  very  bluff,    efpecially  in  the  region 
of  the  Oufs,    which,   to  the  right,   falls  into  the 
Yeniffey.      The  Yeniffey  itfelf  rolls  forth  from  be- 
tween high  fnowy  fummits  which  hem  it  in  with 
rocks,  into'a  monflrous  vale ;  as  in  general  all  the 
fuperior  rivers  flow  in  very  high  and  dreary  m«un- 
tains.      Behind  the  Oufs  is  a  very  lofty  mountain^ 
Khoin*DabaKn ;    and,   more  eailward,     over   the 
Ouba,    a  wide-extended  with  cragged  rocky  high- 
foaring  fummits,  the  mountain  Irgentargak,  which 
continues  f6r  above  500  Vjsrft^,  quite  tip  to  the  fourr 
ces  of  the   Beikeoi  and  the  Shiflikifli.      Hard  by 
this  mountain  follows,  to  the  north- weft  of  the  lake 
Koflbgol,   the  frontier-mountain  Nukutu-Dababn^ 
{or  Knangai),  whence  the  K^rin  falls  into  that  lake; 
then,  about  the  origin  of  the  brook  Khapga  begins 
the  mountain  Gurbaa-Dabahn^,  and  reaches  to  be« 
yond  the  fqurces  of  the  river  Ouro;    where,  at  a 
mountain  Kifunkti^Dabahn,  begins  the  great  chain 
Oudin-Dfopn,  and,   between  the  Vida  and  the  ri* 
Tulec  Selenga,  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eait,  forms 
the  iiberian  boundary.      Another  branch  of  lofty 
mountains  pi;oceeds  under  the  name  of  Turon-Da- 
babn,  between  the  fources  of  the  Dfliida  and  Tam« 
nik,    ojBk  oiie,   and  on,  ttie  riy^lrkitf  .gn  4w.pUm 
fide,  aci  far  as  to  the  Baikal. 

The  whole  range  (whofe  higheft  ridges,  neareft: 
to  the  Yeniffey,  ^xt  called,  Sayanlkoi-Krebet,  but 
towards  the  origin  of  the  Oka,  Krebet  Khandabaga) 
coniifts,  more  o^  lefs,  of  ragged  granite  and  por-» 
phyry  fummits,  which  interchange  with  various 
kinds  of  fchiftus  ;  and  farther  onwards,  betweea 
the  Yeniffey  and  the  Angara,  is  under -run  with 
(powerful  floetzes  of  chalk,  marl,  clay,  and  fand.-— 

The 

^  The  three  mountains. 
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The  granite  in  many  of  the  hills,  is  fo  coarfe-grain- 
ed,  that  the  bed  mines  here  are  of  mufcovy-glafs. 
In  thefe  mountains,  about  the  Yenifley,  are  found 
numbers  of  what  are  called  old  tihudi  mines ;  not- 
withftanding  that  their  mineral  contents  are  ftill  al- 
moft  entirely  unknown  ;  and  except  iron-ore,  but 
little  has  been  gained  from  them. 

Though  the  range  is  here  and  there  quite  baldj^ 
yet,  for  the  moft  part,  at  Itaft  in  the  vallies,  it  is 
forefted.  The  fpecies  of'  trees  are,  the  pinus  fyU 
veftris,  the  pinus  abies,  the  pinus  picea,  the  birch, 
and  excellent  larches  and  cedars. — The  principal 
rivers  of  the  fayane  mountains  are :  the  Yenifley, 
the  Tuba,  the  Mana,  the  Kan,  the  ByrufFa,  thq 
Ouda,  theOka,  the  Irkut,  &c. 
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This  range  of  mountains  has  nearly  the  fame  di^ 
re&ion  with  the  Baikal-fea,  accompanying  it  on  both 
fides  from  fouth  to  north  and  north-eaft,  runs  down 
to  the  weft  on  the  right  of  the  Angara,  where  it 
flattens  in  a  morafly  *(leppe  of  prodigious  extent  y 
to  the  eaft  it  advances  from  the  origin  of  the 
Lena,  on  both  fides  of  that  river,  and  here  lik-ewife 
ilie»  away  ia  a'-wide-extended-floetzridgc.  In  ge- 
neral it  is  a  very  craggy  high-thrown  mountain, 
partly  confiding  of  granite,  partly  of  ftint-breccia  and 
chalk-ftone.  in  the  inferior  regions  of  the  Angara 
and  the  Lena  its  floetz- mountain  greatly  decline$,and 
frequently  produces  coal.  From  the  upper  angaria 
iin  ridge,  there  runs,  as  it  fhould  feem,  a  branch 
weftwaid,  through  the  region  between  the  podkam- 
menaia  and  the  nifhnaia  Tungufka,  away  over  the 
Yenifley,  and  confifts  probably  of  mere  floetz-mounr 
tains.  About  the  north-eaftern  part  of  the  Baikal, 
the  upper  Angara,  the  Mama  and  the  river  Vitim^ 
where  lie  the  famous  pits  of  mufcovy-glafs,  all  the 
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mnuntain  is  granitic*  ,  The  mineral  contents  of 
Acfe  mountains  are  as  yet  by  far  not  thoroughly 
known.  The  principal  of  what  has  been  difcover- 
ed  in  them,  are  coals^  afphaltus,  fulphur-fources, 

native 

*  What  Mr.  Xaxmann  relates  of  thefc  granite  mountams 
(leferves  kere  to  be  quoted.  *«  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  weft 
*'  end  of  the  Baikal,  which  is  called  Kultuk,  ^  gr^ni^e  ridge 
*'  extends  along  that  fea.  The  promon^ori  s,  aboye  fifty  fatho^ 
^  high,  fteep,  eight  hundred  fathom  long,  and  of  far  greater 
^  breadth,  confift  entirely  of  milk-white  quartz,  which  is  fel* 
'*  ddm  known  to  form  whole  mouotains  (i.)  Then  ibllows' 
**  a  fine-grained,  one  while  quaruy-micaceous-fpatous,  and  ihea 
**  only  quartz  micaceous,  granite  ^  and  this  compofition  ox 
**  eranite  i«  progreflively  reft  throughout  in  chrnjcs,  ?  curious 
*'  circumitance,  but^arely  feen  in  old  granite  monntarns,  an! 
^'  much  doubted  of  by  foiiie  orographers.  Some  three  hundred 
^  fathom  from  the  quartzy  excrefcence  feveral  parallel  gangues 
"  appear,  which  on  the  eadern  declivity,  towards  the  brook 
"  Sludeinaia,  extend  from,  weft  to  eaf^.  The  moil  powerful 
^  of  them  is  about  twelve  feet,  th^e  reft  are  fmaller,*  and  fell 
"  aimpit  perpendieularly.  The  mighty  Salband,  I  oniglitaimoft 
"  fay,  the  proftrate,  confifts  of  black  fcaly  mica*  To  this 
"  fucceeds  a  fine-grained,  greenifh,  brittle  quartz,  fprinkledl 
"  with  green  micaceous  cryftals.  It  comprehends  one  third 
**  of  the  whole,  and  terminates  in  a  folid  tcldfpar,  whicji  fills 
"the  northern  and  lar-ger  portion  of  thegangue,  in  which  fre- 
*•*  quently  prifmatic  fchoerl  cryftals  are  inclofed.  The  fchoerl 
'*  is  green,  tranfparent,  or  cioudy,  of  a  quadrangular  or  py- 
"  ramidal  form,  and  fome  cryftals  are  almoft  five  feet  long,  and 
**  fifteen  inches  in  diameter ;  but  thefe  are  cubically  fpHt; 
"  wherefore  it  is  not  poflible  to  get  them  whole.  Alfo  mica- 
"  ccous  cryftals  are  frequently  interfperfed  in  the  feldfpar. 
^*  Laftly,  thefeldfpar  lies  on  the  quartzy  granite,  in  which  bat 
"  little  fpar  and  mica  is  interfperfed.  To  conclude,  the  gangue 
**  is  vifibly  along  tl-.e  fteep  fouth-eaftern  fide  of  the  mountain 
^  Quitfe  to  the  water-level  of  the  Sludenaia,  ard  in  the  holes 
'*  fandy  quartz,  which  the  fpring-floods  have  wafhed  through  a 
^  grot  four  fathom  deep  and  two  fathom  high.  The  leafy 
^  greenifh  mica  appears,  a^  was  remarked  of  the  fchoerl,  in 
'*  prifmatic  pyramidal  cryftals  of  from  >three  to  nine  fides» — The 
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native  fulphur^  alum,  common-ralt^fources,  lapis  la* 
zuli,  mufcovy-glafs,  carnelians,  natura)  pruifian 
blue»  and  fpecimens  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead.* 

Some  tr^ds  of  mountains  about  the  Bdkal,  for 
example,  the  Burgundu  and  others,  are  fo  high  that 
they  are  covered  with  never-wafting  fnow.  In  that 
fea  or  lake  itielf  many  loity  and  fteep  cliffs  afcend 
above  the  waters  as  iflands,  fome  whereof  confift  of 
folid  white  quart z.--*-The  mountains  are  partly  bare, 
but  for  the  moft  part  decided  with  foreils.  The  moft 

ufual 


**  learned  are  inclined  to  pronounce  the  whole  region  of  the 
**  Bi^ikal  to  be  the  effeA  of  fome  great  convulfion  of  nature ; 
**  but  in  the  ran^e  of  mountains  about  the  weil  end  of  thisfea^ 
**  which  ii  called  Kultuk,  all  feemi  to  me  to  have  arifea  by  m, 
**  gentle  and  eafy  formation.  The  forementioned  ftrudure  of 
^'  the  mountains  ihews  how  the  minerals  are  depolited  according 
**  to  theiT  quantities,  and  in  con^rmity  to  the  laws  of  relation. 
**  The  cryftals  ma/  perhaps  have  already  received  ^heir  flatt 
**  andpoinu  as. they  part  dry  and  moift/'  See  Crell's  Chymi* 
cal  Ann.  1785,  partiii,  p.  265.-— Of  fimilar  gangues  in  gra- 
nite various  examples  are  feen  in  the  mountains  of  Altai  and 
Ural ;  eipecially  in  the  latter  the  beautiful  amethyfls,  at  Mur-^ 
finik,  are  broke  out  of  quartz  gangues  in  granite. 

*  From  a  manufcript  containing  the  mineralogical  obferva- 
tions  of  M.  Gruber,  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Baikal,  I  ex- 
traA  the  following :  **  The  country  round  Irkutfk,  for  fome 
^'  hundred  verftson  the  Angara,  and  above  a  thoufand  vcrfts 
**  on  the  Lena,  is  entirely  of  the  floetz  kind ;  but  thefe  flream^ 
'*  have  moflly  high  banks.  In  the  confines  ^f  Irkutfk  is  a  great 
*<  deal  of  coal ;  and,  near  the  city,  on  tbe  bank  of  the  An- 
**  gara,  in  afubverted  mountain,  iive  veins  of  it,  eachaquar^ 
**  ter  of  an  arfhine  in  thickneis,  at  a  diftance  of  about  two 
**  arfhines  above  one  another.-^Salt-fprings  are  he^e  in  many 
**  places.  Mot  far  from  the  Baikal  magnefia  vitriolsta  If  pre« 
**^  pared  from  the  water  of  a  lake ;  and  eighty  verfts  from  Irk- 
**  utflc,  on  the  Angara  are  manufadories  of  common  fait,  rrom 
'^^  Irkutfk  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  ver As, on  the  Lena,  cx- 
*•  tends  a  bed  bf  copper-ore,  which  feems  to  reach,  for  nine 
•*  hundred  verfts,  to  the  river  Kiren.  The  country,  by  th« 
**  latter  river,  is  far  more  hilly,  and  co niift in g  partly  of  chalk- 
/'  ftone,  whence  fevcral  mineral  fources  proceed.  Nor  ar^ 
**•  fpecimens  of  copper  waouQg.    Iron-ores  and  ferruginous 
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ufual  kinds  of  trees  are  the  pinus  fylveftria  and  the 
birch ;  but  here  are  likewife  great  numbers  of 
larches  and  cedars.-^The  mod  confiderable  rivers 
which  derive  their  dreams  hence,  are  the  Selepga, 
the  Angara,  the  Lena,  the  Vilui,  and  the  Tungufa. 

• 

The  Nertjhmjkoi  mauntaim. 

Thefe  mountains,  otherwife  called  the  mountains 
of  Daouria,  extend  from  the  Baikal  and  the  fources 
of  the  Selenga  and  the  Amoor,  down  the  two  fides 
of  jhofe  rivers ;  on  one  fide  as  far  as  where  the  Ar- 
goon  falls  into  the  Amoor,  and  on  the  other  fide  up 
to  the  heads  of  the  Niufa  and  the  Oidekon,  where  it 
annexes  itfelf  to  the  fpacious  range  of  Okhotz,  or 
Krebet  Stanovoi,  It  confequently  includes  the 
whole  fpace  between  the  Selenga .  and  the  Argoon, 
takes  the  Tame  diredion  with  the  courfe  of  the 
Amoor  and  th^  Ingoda  from  weft  to  north-eaft,  and 
comes  down  to  us  fron^  the  Mongoley,  under  the 
name  of  Yablonoi-Krebet,  or  apple-mountain.  It 
has  its  greateft  elevations  about  the  origin  of  the 
Amoor  and  the  Ingoda,  where  it  confilts  of  very 
^SS^  granite  tops,  high  and  fteep.    Between  the 
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"^  ftones  are  eyerjrwKere  met  with  in  abundance.  On  the  Lena, 
*'  here  and  there,  are  fallies  of  argentiferous  glantz  galena,  in* 
"  terfperfed  in  the  chalk-ftone,  and  at  times  appears  in  lumps  of 
"  two  or  three  pounds.  It  was  firft  explored  about  fifty  years 
*'  ago  by  Mefirs.  Ma'ke  and  Kutuzof.  They  keep  four  ma- 
"  chines  at  work  at  the  faid  copper-floets,  near  the  villages  Bo- 
**  cova  and  Shemanova.  The  ores  are  green-copper,  blue-cop. 
**  per,  brown-copper,  copper-glas,  fahleru-ores,  and  malach- 
'*  quite.  The  gan?ues  are  calca/eous  and  fandy.  The  nar- 
•*  rower  the  gangue;  the  richer  it  is.  The  proportion  is  one 
"  fourth  to  forty  percent,  copper,  but  fcarccly  a  trace  of  iilver. 
<*  On  an  average  one  hundred  pood  of  ore  yields  four  pood  of 
^^  good  copper/* 
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courfe  of  the  Ingoda  and  (he  fources  of  the  Khilok 
sind  Virim   it   is   much    fmaller^    notwith (landing' 
vfhich,  it  feems  to  ftand  very  high.     It  here  forms  a 
ridge,  pretty  uniform  in  its  progrefs,  woody,   and 
w^n  watered,  and  coixfilts  £or  the  nioft  part  of  pure, 
crumbled  granite. 

That  part  of  this  range  inclofed  by  the  Amoor 
and  the  Argoan,  is  properly  called  the  Nertfhinfkbi 
chain  of  ore-mountains,  (from  the  city  of  Nert- 
fhinlk^  ftanding  on  the  brook  Nertiba,  which  falls 
into  the  Amoor,)  is  found  to  be  the  licheft  in  mine* 
raTs  of  any  of  the  mountains  hithetlo  explored  in 
the£e  -regions,  k  produces  beautiful  kinds  of  gra- 
nite, pprphyry,  jafper,  a  great  quantity  of  chalcedo-. 
nies,  carnelians,  onyx,  agate,  hornftone,  large 
fmoky  topazes,  a^p^-marine,  hyacinth,  and  topaz- 
colouved  fchoerl,  genuine  topaz  and  beryls  &c.  gra* 
nites,  fine  feldfpar  glandules,  ferpentine,  afbeftus, 
nephrites,  chalk-ftone,  flute,  gypfum,  excellent 
river  fpar;  fatt-lakes,  vitriol  pyrites,  alum-ore, 
native  fulphur,  coals,  warm  fprings;  zink,  iron,' 
copper,  and  a  remarkable  quantity  of  lead-ore^ 
containing  (ilver  and  gold,  of  which,  (ince  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  a  great  many  mines 
have  been  opened^  and  whereof  fcveralate.  ftilLij3L 
full  work.  Thefe  regions  prefent  very  numerous 
forefts.  The  trees  are  pinus  fylveftris,  tarcK,  birch^ 
firs,  cedars,  &c. — The  principal  rivers  here  are,  the 
Selenga,  the  Khilok,  the  Vitim,  the  Olekma,  the 
Karenga,  the  Niufa,  the  Oldekon,  the  Onon,  tha 
Ingoda,  the  'Amoor,  the  Argoon,  &c. 

T/je  mountains  of  Okhotjk. 

•  This  great  chain,  known  under  the  name  of  Stan- 
ovoi-Kreber,  borders  upon  the  Nertfliinfkoi,  or 
upon  the  Yablonoi-Krebet,  near  the  region  of  the 
iburces  of  the  Aldan  and  Oldekon,  runs  thence  on 
f^  oue 
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one  fide  northward  on  the  Lena  down  to  Yakutik,  ^ 
and  on  the  other  fide  wellward  to  the  oudinlkoi  gulf 
of  the  okbotikoi  fea,  which  fwaims  with  iilands; 
proceeds  round  this  to  the  upper  Okhotik,  and 
(Irikes  out  feveral  branches  in  the  parts  between  the 
Lena  and  the  Indighirka,  between  this  and  the  Koly*- 
01a,  and  between  this  and  the  Anadyr,  where  a  part 
of  the  mountain  runs  out  upon  the  tfhufkoi  promon- 
tory ^^hile  the  other  continues  its  courfe  into  the 
peninfula  of  Kamtfliatka. 

All  thofe  extenfive  mountainous  regions  are  almoft, 
entirely  unknown*.  From  the  diftrid  of  Okbotfk 
has  been  brought  jafper,  porphyry,  and  beautiful 
chalcedonies  and  carneoles,  fulphur-pyrites,  native 
alum,  agari^us  aluminaris,  mountain  cryftal,  coals^ 
&c.  and  there  likewife  are  warm  fprings. 

The  mountain  is  for  the  moil  parr  not  very  abun- 
dant in  woods  -—Its  principal  rivers  on  the  ruffiajot 
or  northern  fide,  are :  the  Amga,  the  Aldan,  the 
Uda,  the  Maia,  the  Tana,  the  Indighirka,  the  Koly«» 
ma,  and  the  Anadyr. 

rbe 

•  To  this  panition  range  (i),  fajsM.  Pallaa,  between  the 
fources  of  the  Vitim  and  the  Nertiha,  that  mountain-ridge 
Ivhiclx  runs  between  the  bargufinlan  territory  and  the  Kilok,  au 
alfo  the  Yeravna-lake,  ilretches  acrofs  the  fource  of  the  Vitim, 
cf  a  great  height,  and  much  covered  with  forefts,  and  is  rich  in 
ail  kinds  of  pyrites,  pofTelTes  feveral  warm  baths,  and  runi 
away  under  the  name  of  Stanovoi-Krebet,  i|i  an  eaftern  direc*- 
tion,  over  the  fource  of  the  Nertfha  and  the  other  ilreama  of 
the  Shilka  or  Amoor,  parting  thefe  and  all  the  waters  of  the 
ArAoor  from  the  brooks  of  the  Olekma.  It  (hoots  out  a  ftrong 
ridge  on  the  Olekma,  whkh  proceed  north- weftward  obliquely 
acrofs  the  Lena  above  Yakut(k,  abruptly  turns  with  one  part 
on  the  ihores  of  the  eaflern  ocean,  and  proceeds  with  another 
branch  Over  the  fources  of  the  rivers  uda,  Alan,  Maia,  and 
Yudoma,  near  upon  the  okhotfkian  fea,  and  difperfes  itfelf 
about  the  eafiern  entirely  mountainous  corner  of  ARa,  in  ribs 
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The  mountains  of  Kamijhafka  and  the  Zafiem  TJlwidi 

Thte  peninfula  Kamtfliatka  confids  of  a  rocky 
chain  of  mountains,  ivhich  is  bounded  on  the  firm 
land  by  the  penfhinfkiaft.andanadydkian  gulfs,  and 
by  the  river  Anadyr.  On  the  fouthem  promontory 
the  Kurilly  iflands  are  included  in  it,  and  towards 
the  weft  it  is  connected  with  North  America  by  the 
Aleutan  iflands.  Either  concerning  the  outward  or 
inward  mineralogical  qualities  of  thefe  infular 
mountains,  we  have  but  very  little  information** : 

we 


that  run  between  the  principal  riirers.  In  thjs  eaftern-moft 
part  of  Siberia  the  mountain  is  indeed  eztremelj  ragged  and 
drearj,  even  the  elevation  of  the  country  around  is  very  toafi^ 
derable;  but  the  granite  mountain  feems  there  to  decreafe,"  and 
we  know  of  no  exteedingly  high  fnow-fu rami ts,  though  the 
whole  region  is  cold  and-  rivde,  producing  nothing  but  arAic 
and  alpine  nlants  even  in  the  plains,  and  even  in  fumoYer  faft 
irosea  maxihes  and  vales,  as  in  the  ardtic  deferts,  are  no  rari. 
ties  there.  About  the  Biela  and  Yudoma,  in  13te  manaer^as 
about  the  Urak,  this  mountain  has  again  an  inconceivable  quan^ 
tity  of  red  and  green  jafper,  of  which  whole  chains  are  com-  * 
pofed  -,  whereas  on  the  whole  fide  of  the  fiberian  mountains,  this 
ipecies  of  fubftance,  except  perhaps  here  and  there  on  the  fouth» 
fide  of  the  Yablonoi-Krebet,  in  Daouria,  is  no  where  to  be 
perceived. 

*  Kamtlhatka  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  contiguous  to  the 
caftern  end  of  this  main-ridge  (i),  forming  one  train  with  the 
whole  fuite  with  the  very  mountainous  and  rocky  iflands  of 
Kurilly  and  Japan,  which  feem  again  to  conneil  with  the 
mountains  which  reach  from  Tybet  through  China.  All  thefe 
countries  and  iflands  ieem  to  have  arifen,  by  fubterraneous fires 
which  ftill  continue  to  ad,  much  more  lately  than  Siberia.  The 
eaftern  extremity  of  Afia,  ^s  we  know  from  the  oppofite  north - 
weft  territory  of  America,  is  hilly  throughout,  and  the  ihores 
for  th  moft  part  broken  ofF.  All  the  newly -difcovered  iflands 
betwixt  theie  two  quarters  of  the  world  are  fragments  and 
fummits  of  mountains,  of  which  thofe  lying  nearell  to  Kamt- 
ihaika  keep  the  bearing  towards  the  fouth-cafl,  while  thofe  o(? 
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we  only  know  that  there  are  fome  volcanoes  in 
Kamtihatka.-»-The  mod  l^onfiderable  dream  on  this 
penihfula  is  the  river  Kamtfliatka. 

Of  the  principal  Plains  rf  RuJJia. 

Great  and  numerous  as  the  mountainous  trads  of 
'  the  ruffian  empire  are,  yet  the  far  greater  part  of  it 
confifts  of  plains  and  flats,  whereof  fome  are'extra^ 
ordinarily  extenfive.  They  are  known  here  under 
the  name  of  Steppes^  I  will  briefly  delineate  the 
chief  of  them. 

^he  Steppe  rf  Petjbora. 

This  plain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Fro^ 
zen  ocean  and  the  White-fea  \  to  the  weft  by  the 
Dvina ;  to  the  eaft  by  the  Petfliora ;  and  to  the  fouth 
by  the  Floetz  mountains,  which^  from  the  uralian 
chain  ftretch  away  weftward  acrofs  the  government 
of  Vologda.  It  therefore  properly  lies  between  and 
on  both  fides  of  thefe  rivers.  The  ground  is  for  the 
moft  part  fandy,  very  marihy,  thick  ftrewn  with  fo* 
refts,  and  almoft  entirely  uninhabited  ;  the  diftri&a 
about  Archangel,  Mefen,&c.  excepted.  The  trees  con- 
fift  principally  in  the  pinus  fytveftris,  firs  and  birch, 
and  on  the  elevations  beautiful  larches*  This  how-^ 
ever  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  the  fouthern  part } 
in  the  northern,  by  reafon  of  the  extreme  cold,  wood 
fucceeds  but  badly.  On  this  level  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  frefli,  but  not  very  large  lakes ;  and,  befides 
the  rivers  already  mentioned,  many  others  aire  to  be 
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the  coaft  of  America  proceed  in  the  chain  of  the  FoX'iiland» 
towards  the  north.>eaft,  and  even  in  thefe  direAions  have  their 
oblong  form.  Between  the  eaftern  extremitj  of  Tihutfkoi- 
ikofs^  and  the  wefiern  point  of  Nordi  America,  lie  difperfed 
cMher  little  iflands,  under  the  name  of  Andrea nofflcie-oltrova^ 
but  concerning  which  vc  have  no  diflinft  accounu.    Pallas^ 


.^ 
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met  with,^  efpecially  if  we  confider  as  a  conttnaa 
tion  of  this  great  level,  that  plain  which  extends 
weftward  through  the  governments  of  Novgorod, 
Peter&urg,  &c. 

The  Steppe  tf  the  Dnlepn 

This  comprehends  the  great  plain  which  lies  in 
the  government  of  Ekatarinoflaf,  between  the 
Dniepr  and  the  Bogue ;/  the  krimean  fteppe  on  the 
kft  fide  of  the  Dniepr,  and  the  whole  fpace  which 
extend&over  the  Donetz,  away  to  the  Don,  and  the 
fea  of  Azof,  and  to  the  Euxine.  This  mondrous 
plain  which  takes  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Ekatarinoflaf,  Taurida,  and  a  part  of  Vo- 
ronetch,  Karkhof,  and  Kief,  is  in  general  of  a  very 
dry  and  fandy  quality,  with  many  falt-lakes  and  fait- 
plots,  and  is  as  yet  but  very  little  inhabited ;  here 
and  there  indeed  is  a  wbod  with  oaks  and  other 
foreft-trees,  but  for  the  moft  part  bare  of  timber,  yet 
for  the  ufes  of  pailurage  and  agriculture  it  is  not 
only  not  unfit,  but  in  many  diftrids  is  perfedly  well 
adapted  to  them* 

Tie  Steppe  of  the  Don  and  Volga. 

This  comprifes  the  whole  fpace  between  the  Don,  i 
the  Volga,  arid  the  Kuban.*     It  is  a  very  great,  ex- 

tremely 

^  Withia  tKefe  cooHnes  lies  'what  is  called  the  Kuman-ftep. 
pe,  which  comprehends  the  whole  fpace  from  ther.ce  to  where 
the  Kuma  flows  out  of  the  mountains,  and  reaches  fouthward 
to  the  banks  of  the  Terek  and  the  Cafpian  fea  :  northward  to  , 
the  other  fide  of  the  Sarpa  and  eaftward  asfar  as  the  Volga.  la 
this  fleppe  lie  the  falt-lakes  of  Allrakhan,  fome  bitter  lakes, 
warm  fources,  &c.«— The  whole  kumanian  fleppe,  faysFalk, 
&as  all  the  appearance  of  a  dried^up  fea.  It  is  a  fandv,  part 
dayej  and  lalt  plain,  without  trees.  But  that  it  maj  have 
Teally  been  fea- bottom,  is  highly  probable,  from  the  flat  fhores 
•f  the  Cafpian  and  the  fea  of  Azof,  from  the  Ihallownefs  of 

thelc 
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bemcly  arid  fteppe,  entirely  deftitute  of  wood  and- 
water,  has  but  few  inhabic<ints,  and  contains  feveral 
falt-Iakes,  and  falt-plots  *•  It  fpreads  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  government  of  Caucafus  and  into 
thofe  of  Ekatarinoflaf  and  Saratof,  where,  in  its 
fandy  and  calcareous  flcetz-mountains -{-,  it  contains 
coaU,fulphur-pyrites,and  warm-baths. 

The  Steppe  of  the  VoJga  and  Urak  » 

This  extenfive  plain  comprehends,  between  th6 
rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  all  that  flat  country  which 
Formerly  went  under  the  name  of  the  Kalmyk-* 
fteppe ;  and,  between  the  Ural  and  the  Yemba,  a 
partof  thekirghiftzi-fteppe  lying  within  the  rilfliaa 
bordersj.  To  the  foUth  it  makes  the  margin  of  the 
>  Cafpiaa 


t^eir  coafts,  ix-hich  is  conPandy  gaining  ground »  from  the 
Equally  low  fituaiion  of  the  fteppe,  in  whicli  the  Kuma,  the 
Manicfh,  &c*  have  fcatccly  any  current,  not  t9  mention  the  ge- 
leial  ialtnefs  that  prevail)  and  the  falt**piace. ;  from  the  falino 
lakes,  and  from  the  quantity  of  fea-Qifclls  in  the  fand  of  the 
iUppc  10  b6  lecn  in  every  part  uf  it,  and  from  ftveral  other  cir- 
cumftances. 

•  Solomftii. 

t  Veiny  or  mineral-mountains.  Floetz,  among  miners,  is 
uhat  does  not  run  ganeue-wife,  but  only  horizontally  in 
breadth,  while  above  and  beneath  is  folid  llratum.  In  fome 
pitcts  ihiey  are  tlfo  called  waving  gar^gnes:  when  a  ganguc 
tiips  under  twenty  degrees  ii  is  termed  a  idceiz  and  the  main  tall 
inuft  be  talcen  out  by  the  carrier. 

X  It  IS  termed  the  Kalmyk-fteppe,  bv.-.aufe  it  was  left  in  pof- 
ft.ili(«nof  a  horde  of  that  nailou,  and  by  whom  it  v;a.^  inhabit- 
ed till  their  flight  in  1771.  The  Kalmylis  call  it  Gahlen,  the 
defcrt*  Its  wcft«rn  part  is  d  nominated  irom  the  Vol^a,  the 
fouthern  from  t^^^e  Ca  plan,  and  the  eaitern  from  the  Uraj.  It 
confifts  of  a  far-ftretching  rids^e  of  fand-moumains,  known 
ut\der  the  name  Rynpefl  u  but  lor  the  mol\part  of  a  prodigious 
fandy  plain.  TheaiorcFaid  =anti-ri^lge  caued  by  the  Kalmyts, 
Narym,  is  faid  to  be  btt'.yeen  fifty  and  a  hundred  and  fiftj 
tcxfts  in  breadth,  according  to  admeafuremems  In  feveral  places, 
and   extends    from    ObHidhci  S>rt,    or    the   Uial-mountainf 

through 
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Cafpian  fea,  and  to  the  north  it  Ikirts  the  fioetz- 
mountains  that  run  out  from  the  Ural-chain.  This 
pUin,  for  the  moft  patt  fandy,  is  greatly  deficient  in 
fielh  water  and  wood  ;  but  is  therefore  the  richer  in 
rock-falts,  and  a  muhitude  of  falt^^lakes  that  are  very 
|>rodu£tive.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  diftridU 
well  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  agriculture  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  but  is  very  poorly  inhabited. 
One  part  of  it  lies  in  the  caucafian,  and  the  other  in 
the  ufimikian  government. 

The  Steppe  of  tfn  Iriyjh. 

Under  this  name  I  mean  that  great  plain  which 
extends  between  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtyfli^  and 
between  the  latter  the  Alay  and  the  Oby,  as  far  as 
the  influx  of  the  Irty{h  into  the  Oby,  compriflngan 
enormous  territory.  It  is  as  it  were  over-ftrewn 
with  lakes  of  feveral  kinds  of  falts,  imerfperfed 
among  numerous  forefts  of  pines  and  firs  and  birch^ 
in  moft  piaces  well  calculated  for  pafturage  and 
agriculture,  but  in  proportion  to  their  extent  very 
thinly  peopled.  Between  the  Irtyfh  and  the  Oby 
this  plain  inclofes  alfo  that  fine  well-watered  level 
called  the  Barabinian-fteppe,  on  which  many  confi- 
derable  lakes  are  feen.  The  greateft  part  of  this 
whole  fteppe  lies  in  the  government  of  Tobolik,  but 
the  other  part  in  that  of  Kolhy  van.* 

The 


through  the  middle  of  the  Heppe,  quite  to  the  Cafpian  fea.  The 
ground  contifts  of  fand,  marl,  and  clay,  frequently  mixed  with 
fca-fheUtf^  and  eyery  where  bears  the  moR  evident  marks  of  its 
having  b«en  formerly,  as  Well  as  the  kumane  fieppe,  bottom  of 
fhe  fea. 

*  Another  part  of  this  large  plain,  between  the  Ifchim  and 
the  Irtyfhy  is  called  the  ifchim-fieppe,  which  particularly 
abounds  in  bitter  lakes,  but  in  all  other  refpefls  refembles  the 
barabinian-lleppe,  and  in  which,  as-well  as  in  the  former,  a  great 
maikj  ancient  tombs  are  met  wiih.—- -The  barabinian  or  bara- 

bin&oi 
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The  Steppe  of  the  Oby  and  tenifey.  ' 

This  includes  the  whole  of  that  largetradt  beyond 
the  Tfliulim  (which  falls  into  the  Oby)  between  the 
Oby  and  the  Yenifley,  and  extends  to  the  ihores  of 
the  Frozen-ocean.  The  beft  forefts,  however,  are 
only  found  in  the  proximity  of  the  mountain  towards' 
the  fouth.  On  the  northernmoft  margin  of  the 
irozen-ocean  all  the  wood  is  low  and  ftunted*  The 
whole  of  this  ftepp^  lies  in  the  government  of  To« 
bolfk. 

Tbe  Steppe  of  the  Yenijfey  and  Lena. 

This  great  traft  of  defert  is  bounded  by  the  Te- 
niffey,  the  Tungulka,  and  the  Lena  j  reaching  north- 
ward, like  the  former,  to  the  Frozen-ocean,  knd  par- 
taking of  the  fame  nature  and  quality  with  it.  *Onc 
part  lies  in  the  government  of  Tobolfk,  and  the  reft 
in  that  of  Irkut&. 

Tbe  Steppe  of  tbe  Lena  and  Indigbirka. 

The  feme  account  may  ferve  for  the  region,  little 
known,  which  lies  a  valt  extended  plain  along  the 

K  2  (bores 


Unflcoi  fteppe,  and  dimiQutivel/  the  Barab^,  Qccupi«f  th^ 
fpace  between  the  Irtyfh  and  the  Oby,  fouthward  of  the  aioun- 
uin,  northward  to  the  farther  iide  of  the  Tara  and  beyond  the 
ri?er  Tuy.  This  ditfufive  region,  in  length  from  north  to 
iouth  exceeding  fix  hundred  verHs,  and  full  tour  hundred  in 
breadth  from/weft  to  eaft,  is  all  a  flat,  fcarceiy  interrupted  )b/ 
a  fingle  hill,  thoueh  containing  many  frefh  v.aier  lakes,  'witH 
feme  of  bitter,  and  a  few  of  common  fak  Tliis  plain  ij  or 
the  moftpart  erf  a  good  binck  foil,  having  the  face  of  it  enlivened 
by  a  number  of  pleafant  forefts  of  birch.  All  ferving  to  fhew, 
Hjs  Mr.  Falk»  that  the  Baraba  muil  have  been  one  geDerai 
bed  of  waters,  and  fince  far  more  moraffy  and  replete  with 
lakes  than  it  is  at  prcfent.  Even  in  the  meipory.of  man,  ac- 
cor(fing  to  the  affirmation  of  the  Barabinzes,  the  diminution  of 
the  lakes,  and  the  exficcation  of  the  pools,  reed  plots,  anA 
marihes,  haa  been  very  obfervable,  as  well  as  the  acquifidona 
thus  made  bj  the  firm  land. 
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ihores  of  the  Frozen-ocean,  between  the  Lena  and 
the  Kovyma*  to  the  two  fid^^  of  the  Indighirka,  and 
is  wholly  in  the  government  of  Irkutflc, 


SECTION   IV. 


Waters. 


Of  the  Seas  forming  the  Boundaries  of  the  Ruffian 

Empire. 

I.  The  Frozen  or  the  Northern  ocaan. 

JL  HE  Ruffians,  called  this  fca,  in  ancient  times, 
Mor^  Muremanfkoe,  but  at  prefent  Ledovitoe  mor^* 
By  the  Goths  it  was  termed  Gandawyk,  by  the 
Cimbrians  Mare  Marufa,  and  by  the  Latins,  Mare 
Sarmaticum,  and  Mare  Scythicum.  The  Swedes 
call  it  Is-Hafoet,  and  the  Norwegians  Leberfee.  It 
borders  the  wholeof  the  northern  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. From  the  confines  of  Lapland  to  the  Tfchukot- 
fkoi-Noft  ;  that  is,  from  50  to  205  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude, and  confequently  laves  the  (hores  of  the  go- 
vernments of  Archangel,  Tobolfk,  and  Irkutlk. 
Several  bays  of  very  confidcrable  expanfe  are  form- 
ed by  this  vaft  ocean.  The  greatell  is  the  bay  in 
the  vicinity  of  Archangel,  which  commonly  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  White-sea,  extending 
from  north  to  fouth  within  the  land,  from  69  to  63 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  contains  a  multi- 
tude of  petty  iflands.— Next  follows  the  Tchefkaia 
guba,  the  karian  bay,  called  alfo  the  karian  Tea, 
JCarfkoe  more  ;  then  the  Oblkoe  bay,  which  is  uif* 

commonly 
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commonly  fpacious;  the  Taymurlkaia  guba,  or 
bay,  the  Khatangfkaia  guba ;  two  bays  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena  ;  and,  laftly,  the  Tfliaunlkaia 
guba,  at  185  degrees  longitude. —  Of  the  numerous 
iilands  in  this  ocean  the  mofl:  confiderable  are  : 
Novaya  Zemlia  and  Kalgueva;  but  both  of  them 
are  uninhabited,  and  only  frequented  by  fifhermen 
and  hunters.  Novaya  Zemlia  is  indeed'  well  fup- 
plied  with  waters,  but  is  rocky,  unfruitful,  and 
deftitute  of  woods  j  fcarcely  are  a  few  ftunted 
bufbes  and  polar  plants  to  be  met  with  there.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  ifland  abounds  in  rein-dcer, 
white  bears,  white  and  blue  foxes,  and  the  fhores 
(warm  with  morfes,  walruffes,  &c.  Its  magnitude 
IS  eftimated  at  nine  hundred  and  fifty  yerfts  in 
length,  five  hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth,  and 
three  thonfand  and  ninety  in  circumference,  with- 
out following  the  fmuofities  ;  and  4255,09  german 
miles  of  fuperficies,  according  to  Mr.  Storch.  On 
the  northern  fide  it  is  entirely  encompafied  with 
ice-mountains«  Among  the  lakes  there  is  one  of 
ialt  water.  From  the  middle  of  Oftober  till  Fe- 
bruary the  fun  is  not  vifible  at  all ;  but  they  have 
numerous  and  (Irong  north-lights.  In  fummer 
there  are  no  thunder-ftorms.  The  fnow  falls  in 
many  places  to  the  depth  of  four  ar(hines.  For 
two  mojiiths,  namely  June  and  July,  the  fun  never 
fets.  Between  this  ifland  and  the  main  land  is  the 
famous  pafl'age  known  by  the  name  of  Vaygat's 
ftraits.— Though  this  fea  contains  fo.  many  bays, 
not  lefs  numerous  are  the  capes  or  points  of  land 
that  ftrike  out  into  it ;  thefe  fpits  of  laud  are  called 
in  rufs  Muiifs  or  Nofs  ^  for  ex.  Mujfs-Matfol,  Se*. 
vero-Sapadnoi-Muifs,  Severo-Voftotfchnoi-Muifs^, 
(or  1  ayn\urlkoi,)  Muifs-Svetoi-Preobrajenia,"  Syetoi- 
Muifs,  Shalat&oi-Muifs,  and  TfchukotlkoyNofs.— 
In  all  this  great  fea  there  are  only  three  harbours 
lyhence  at  this  time  any  navigation  is  purfued, 
^^amely,    Kola^    Archangel^    and  Mefen,   whereof 

that 
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that  of  Archangel  is  the  mon:  famous.     But  that 
navigation,   in  coraparifon  of   the  prodigious  tx- 
pahfe  of  this  fea,    is  very  trifling ;    however  it  is 
partly  owing  to  the  fhort  portion  of    the  year  aU 
loWed  by  the  ice  for  this  purpofe  ;    and  in  fome  re-- 
gions  there  is  fcarcely  time  for  undertaking  it  at  all. 
As  for  the  northern  paffage  to  China,    which,   as 
every  one  knows,  has  been  fo  often  attempted,  no- 
thing has  hitherto  been  difcovered  favourable  to  any 
hopes  from  future  enterprifes.— The  (hores  in  many 
places,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Whice-fea,   are  befet 
Mrith  rocks  ;    in  other  parts  low,    >vitb  fhoals  that,, 
in  a  manner,    forbid  accefs,  and  the  country  adja- 
cent is  very  marfliy. — The  water  in  thisfea  is  pro- 
portionably  but  little  fait,    thoogh  near  Archangel 
It  is  fo  briny,  that  fome  quantities  of  con^mon  fait 
are  prepared  from  it.     The  ebb  and  flow  are  mode- 
rate, and  in  the  parts  lying  mod  to  the  north  fcarce- 
ly perceptible.— -The  fifhery  is  very   confiderable, 
particularly  of  ftock-fifh,  herrings,  whales,  morfes*^ 
porpoifes,  fea-dogs,  &q. 

II.  The  Eafiem  or  the  Pacijic  ocean^ 

This  ocean  waftes  the  Ihores  of  the  government 
of  Irkutik,  from  Tfchukotfkoy-Nofs,  or  Cook's 
ftraits,  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  in  other  words^. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aimakan,  that  is^ 
from  about  65  to  45  deg.  n.  lat.  This  ocean  is  di- 
vided into  two  great  prrts.  That  lying  eaft wards 
from  Kamtfhatka,  between  Siberia  and  America, 
is  eminently  ftyled  the  Eaftern,  or  the  Pacific  ocean  j 
that  on  the  wed  fide  from  Kamtfhatka,  betweeti 
Siberia,  the  Chinefe  Mongol^y,  and  the  Kurilly 
iflands,  is  called  the  fea  of  Okhotfk.     Thus,  from 

th# 
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the  different  places  it  touches,  it  bears  different  de- 
nominations ;  for  inftance,  from  the  place  where 
ihe  river  Anadyr  falls  into  it,  it  is  called  the  fea  of 
Anadyr  ;  about  Kamtihatka,  it  is  called  the  fea  of 
Kamtihatka ;  and  the  bay  between  the  diftrids  of 
Okhotik  and  Kamtfhatka  is  called  the  fea  of  Ok- 
hotik,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  termed  Penjinf- 
koye  more,  that  is,  the  Penjin&ian  feas  as  it  ap« 
preaches  the  mouth  of  the  river  Penjina. 

In  this  ocean  are  a  multitude  of  iflands,  and  the. 
penjnfula  of  Kamtfhatka ;    which,   aa  in  their  pro* 
per  place^  I  (hall  here  enumerate. 

|.  The  peninfulaof  Kamtshatka.  Itwasfir£b. 
difcovered  by  the  Ruffians  in  1696,  but  not  made 
totally  tributary  till  1711.  Kamtmatka  11^  between 
the  jift  and  62d  deg.  of  n.  lat.  and  between  the 
173d  and  the  iSsd  de^.  of  longitude*  Its  bound- 
ary towards  the  eaft  and  fouth  is  formed  by  the . 
Eaiiern  ocean  j  towards  the  weff  by  the  fea  of  Ok- 
hotik^ and  towards  the  north  by  the  coimtry  of  the^ 
]Coriaki.---The  country  is  full  of  mountains,  amoqg 
which  are  fome  volcanoes,  whereof  one  is  2iot  far 
from  Niffmei  Kamtff\^tkoi  oftrog,  and  another  at  a 
fmall  diflance  from  Verchnei  Kamtfhatikoi  oftrog. 
The  former  is  the  biggeft*  .  In  the  year  1762,  it 
firft  announced  its  approaching  eruption,  by  a  fub* 
terraneous  noife,  and  foon  after  began  to  (pout  witli 
flames  on  different  fides.  To  this  burd  of  fire  im« 
mediately  fucceeded  a  largie  ftream  of  melted. fnow, 
flowing  down  to  the  neighbouring  valley  with  fuch 
rapidity  that  it  carried  away  two  Kamt(badales  who. 
vere  out  in  queft  of  game.  The  a(hes  and  other 
fiibftances  thrown  up  were  fcattered  round  about  to 
the  diftance  of  three  hundred  verfts.  In  the  year 
^767  anojther  eruption  happened,  but  by  no  means 
fo  violent.  On  that  evening  ftreaks  of  fire  were 
xemarked  to  iffue  from  the  mountain.  The  irrup* 
^n  that  happened  immediately  after  qaufed  confi-* 

derable 
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derablc  damage  to  the  inhabitants.     Since  that  tiine 
no  flames  have  be^n  obferved  to  proceed  from  it ; 
but  both  the  mountains  Imoke  continually. — ^Near* 
the  village  Milkova  a  merchant  of  Irkutfk  in  1760 
difcovered  iron-ore,  and  erefted  fmeUing-houfes  on 
the  fpotf     Sitverpre,  thouj;h  not  \t^ry  rich,  is  alia 
faid  to  have  been  found  in  Kamtlliatka.     Moreover, 
the  country,  ^ in  fome  phces,  bears  birch-trees,  pop- 
lar3,  alders,  willows,  ft^rubs,  and  wiM  fruits  of  va- 
rious kinds ;  wiiite  cabbage,  turnips,  fniall  raciiflies, 
red  and  yellow  turnips,    cucumbers,  &c.      In  the 
arts  of  agriculture  the  people  have  made  no  great 
progrefs;    not  that,  they  have  been  wanting  in  at- 
tempts on  their  part,    for  even  previous  to  the  year 
1765  feveral  improvements  were  vifible  in  their 
praaice.     The  corn,  from  its  early  maturity,  is  aJ-' 
nioft  always  damaged.     Perceiving  that  the  inhabi- 
.tani5  were  not  averfe  to  the  labours  of  hufbandry,^ 
the  late  commandant  of   Kamtfhaika,    major  von 
Behm,  exerted  himfelf  greatly  in  bringing  agricul- 
tare  and  grazing  into  repute^  by  encouragements  of 
various'  kinds,    and   he  had  the  fSitisfaction  to  fee 
that  his  generous  pains  were  not  beftowed  in  vain,. 
His  worthy  fucceflbr  top,     Mr.  affeflbr   Reinikin^ 
continued   ihefe  laudable  endeavours,    with  fu.ch 
good  cflFe^T:«,    that  in  1782,    from  68   pood  and  a 
half  of  winter-rye,    34ii5   fheaves,   and  from  594. 
pood  of  barley,  24,840  ftieaves,  were  reaped.  Oats^ 
wheat,  and  buck- wheat,  are  much  fpoiled  in  gene-. 
ral  by  the  early  frofts;  but  hemp  fuccecds  very  well. 
With  agriculture,    the  breed  of  european  domeftic 
animals  has  likewife  been  introduced  ;    and  even 
with  potatoes  a  very  fuccefsful  beginning  Has  httry 
made. 

2.  Behring's  Isi  AND,  This  iftand,  which  was. 
difcovered  in  1740,  lies  in  n.  lat.  from  55  to  56. 
It  is  a  hundred  and  fixty-five  verfts  in  length  and  of 
\^rio\i8  breadths ;    the  greatefl;  breadth  however  iis 

twenty- 
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twenty-three  verfts.  This  ifland  confiftsof  a  range 
of  bald  clifFsand  hills  in  continuity  with  each  other, 
which,  being  only  divided  by  a  great  number  of 
vallies,  lying  north  and  fouth,  feem  to  rife  from 
the  fea  like  one  fingle  rock.  The  higheft  of  thefe 
mountains,  hoviever,  are,  perpendicularly,  not 
above  a  thoufand  fiuhoms  in  height,  #  are  covered 
with  a  yellow  clay,  and  are  very  much  riven  by 
ftorms  and  weather.  The  vallies  are  extremely 
jjarrow.  All  the  mountains  confift  of  granite,  ex- 
cept the  rows  that  ftand  neareil  to  the  lea,  which 
commonly  ^ire  of  fandftone,  and,  not  unfrcquently, 
form  ftony  walls  exceedingly  fteep.  In  thefe  moun- 
tains there  are  likewife  many  caverns*.  In  the 
year  1741,  three  pretty  fmart  (hocks  of  earth-quakes 
were  perceived.  The  fea  hereabout  is  not  covered 
with  ice.  The  cold  is  in  general  moderate ;  not-- 
withftanding  which  there  are  mountains  whereou 
the  fnow  never  diffnlves.  Neither  thunder  nor  the 
aurora  boreaiis  have  ever  been  obferved  here.  The 
ifland  has  fprings  of  ejccellent  water,  and  beautiful 
catarafts.  Of  animals  there  are  only  ice-foxes, 
feals,  fca-boars,  fea-lions,  fea-cows;  &c.  No  wood 
at  all  grows  here  ;  but  feveral  kinds  of  plants  are 
feen-     The  ifland  is  uninhabited. 

3.  The  Copper  island.  This  ifland,  which 
was  fir  ft  vifited  in  1755,  by  Yakovlief,  a  mafter- 
fmelter,  lies  eaft-fouth-eaft  from  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver Kamtfliatka,  in  55  deg.  n.  lat.  and  extends  from 
north-weft  to  fouth-eaft,  very  narrow  and  long,  to 
fifty-five  verfts  in  length.  On  the  northern  fide  its  , 
Ihores  are  for  the  moft  part  bold  and  rocky,  inter- 
changeably with  confiderable  bays;  but  on  the 
fouth  fide  they  are  more  gentle,  and  in  part  fandy. 
Only  towards.the  fouth-eaft  cape  the  coaft  is  fronted 
by  huge  over-hanging  rocks,    and  ihoals  which  at 

ebb 

^  Jlence  it  flipuld  appear  tliat  there  ma^  he  chalk  mpuntajos. 
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ebb-tide  form  a  level  with  the  (hore.  The  whole 
ifland  is  perfeftly  deftitute  of  wood,  and  very 
mountainous.  The  mountains  are  very  lofty,  and 
conlift  of  a  brittle  ftony  ftratum,  which  frequently 
tumbles  down  in  very  large  m:^ffes.  In  the  north- 
weftern  promontory  native  copper  is  found,  (from 
which  circumftance  the  iil^nd  receives  its  name,) 
where,  in  a  ueep  declivity  of  the  mountains,  two 
openings  rife  near  the  furface,  fcarce  twenty  fathoms 
afunder,  and  about  as  far  from  the  point  or  pro- 
montory,  which  lead  to  a  fchiftous  gangart,  mixed 
with  quartz  and  friable  fpar,  bearing  a  Calcareous 
earth  transfufed  with  verdigris,  from  which  native 
copper  and  copper-glafs  are  got.  Clofe  to  this,  on. 
the  ftrand,  left  by  the  water  at  ebb,  little  bits  of 
copper  about  the  fize  of  a  bean,  thrown  up  by  the. 
fea,  are  gathered*  On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  point 
of  the  mountain-reef,  at  the  diftance  of  fome  fa^-.. 
thoms*from  the  point,  on  a  $at  fliore,  were  found 
three  cUfis  at  various  diftances,  partly  >elow  the 
high-water  mark,  whence  more  than  half  9  hundred 
weight  of  native  copper,  in  all  kinds  of  bits,,  exfo- 
lations,  and  mafies,  were  obtained  }  a^d  flitl  a 
fourth  place  prefented  itfelf  on  that  fid^,  feyeral  fa-, 
thorns  from  the  point  of  land,  right  in  the  fea, 
where,  in  a  fpace  forty-fiisc.  feet  long  and  ii^  feet 
broad,  feveral  little  cliffs  with  native  <;opper,  and^ 
copper-glafs  expofed  tbemfelves  to  light,^  The  largefl; 
piece  of  this  native  copper  is  to  be  feen  ijqt  the  ca- 
binet of  natural  hiftory  in  the  imperial  academy  o£ 
fciences  at  St.  Peterfburg,  weighixjg  upwards  of -ten^ 
pounds. 

4.  The  KuRiLSKOY  iflajuds.  Under  this  namc^ 
are  comprifed  all  thofe  great  and  little  i0ands  which. 
He  concatenated  in  the  eaftern  ocean,  from  the  fore- 
land of  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfliatka,  or  the  kur- 
illoy  Lopatka,  as  it  is  called,  between  fouth  and  weft, 
to  the  japan  ifland  Matn\ai ;  fome  whereof  are  in- 
habited^ 
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ha^ed  and  wooded,    others  quite  bare  and  rocky> 
and  a  few  that  are  Volcanic,      The  fea-room  occu- 
pied by  them,  taking  it  from  the  kurilfkaia  Lopatka 
to  the  ifle  Matmai,    may  be  eftimated  at  thirteen 
hundred  verfts.     Of  the  two  Kurilly  iflands  that  lie 
neareft  the  Lopatka,  the  firft  accounts  were  brought 
to  Ruflia  in  the  year  1713.     The  others  have  been 
fucceffively  known  from  that  period  to  1779,  by 
means  of  ruiUan  mariners,    who,    at  the  time,  put 
them  under  contribution  to  the  crown.     At  prefent, 
we  reckon  them  to  be  in  all  one-and*twenty  in  num- 
ber;    namely,    i.  Shoomtshu,     the    neareft  to 
Kamtfhatka.     The  channel  between  the   Lopatka 
'  and  this  ifland  is  fifteen  verfts  over.-^The  length  of 
the  ifland,   from  north-eaft  to  foutb-weft,    is  iifty^ 
and  the  breadth  thirty  verfts.      The  land  is  low» 
with  moderate  ridges  of  hills.    The  eaftern  coaftsj^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  ifland,    form  fteep  &ores 
and  rocky  ftielves,    and  are  for  fome  way  into  the 
fea  ftudded  with  rocks.     Here  is  ore  ;  and  it  i$&id 
that  a  vein  of  filver  has  been  formerly  worked^     In 
the  centre  of  the  ifland  is  a  lake,  five  verfts  in  cir* 
cuit,  and  flows  by  a  ftreamlet  into  the  fea<t    in  this 
are  caught  fine  falmon,    and  fever al  other  kinds  of 
fi(h«     There  are  no  ftandard  trees  upon  the  ifland, 
only  buflies  of  alder,  willow,  and  an  efpalier  kind 
of  pine  or  fiberian  cedar,  on  which  grow  Uttle  ce* 
dar-nuts.     The  inhabitants  are  not  genuinej^uril^ 
but  of  kamtfliadale  defcent ;    of  thefe  forty-four 
perfons  pay  tribute.-— 2.  Poromushir  ;    between 
which  and  the  former  ifland  the  ftraight  is  but  two 
verfts  broad.     It  lies  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,, 
and  is  twice  as  large  as  Shoomtfliu,    very  hilly, 
lichly  furniflied  with  lakes  and  minerals,   but  def*^  ' 
titute  of  wood.      Here  is  no  fcarciry  of  red  foxes, 
volves,     and    all  kinds  of   mice.--i-3.  Shirinku 
The  diftance  from  Poromufhir  to  this  third  ifland 
Qiay  be  about  twenty-fii; verfts^     Onlcrifes  around 

mountaiar 
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mountain-top,  and  about  it  on  the  coaft  walls  of 
rock  and  loofe  brittle  ftone,  but  no  fandy  bay,  nor 
any  fafe  inlet  for  fiiipping.  The  ifland  is  nearly 
as  broad  as  it  is  long,  and  tnay  be  about  forty  vcrfta 
in  circunJerence-  It  is  only  inhabited  by  fea-lions 
and  other  marine  animals,  with  foitie  red  foxes  and 
fea  fowl  that  have  been  carried  thither  with  the  ice. 
Except  a  few  Iticks  of  the  mountain-pine  and  fome 
alder  bufhes,  there  is  no  wood  on  the  i&md  ;  and 
as  to  water,  there  is  neither  a  ftream  nor  a  fpring. 
The  rocks  are  very  much  difpofed  to  break,  and 
fall  in  fragnients.-^4.  Makan  Kur  Assey,  lies  at 
the  diftancc  of  fixty  verfts  from  the  foregoing ;  in 
length  it  is  twenty  verfts,  and  in  breadth  ten.  It 
is  fcattered  with  rocks,  efpecially  about  the  (hores, 
and  many  meadow  grounds,  and  moift  plains.  It 
has  no  ftanding  wood,  but  fuch  (hrubs  as  in  the  laft- 
mentioned  ifland.  Red  foxes  here  are  fewj  and 
iea-beaveT:s  and  feals  lie  about  the.  fliores  of  this  un- 
inhabited iflaoid,  which  has  neither  lake  nor  Aream, 
but  plenty  of  fprings  on  all  fides. — 5.  Anakutan; 
the  diftance  hither  from  the  fourth  ifland  is  thirty- 
five  verfts.  It  is  about  a  hundred  verfts  long  and 
fifteen  broad*  Three  fummits  of  mountains  here 
diftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  elevation,  two  of 
which  have  exhaufted  craters.  I'he  wood  is  here 
likewilc  fcrubbed  and  fcanty.  Red  foxes  ar^  pretty 
Bunierous  ;  but  few  fea-beavers,  &c.  on  the  coaft. 
.  Several  ftreams  of  hard  water  flow  from  it  into  the 
fea. — 6*  Ar-Amakutan;  the  diftance  of  this  ifland 
is  no  more  than  fix  verfts  from  the  laft-mentioned. 
It  is  in  length  twenty,  and  in  breadth  ten  verAs.  In 
the  centre  of  the  ifland  ftands  a  rockj  mountain, 
which  was  formerly  a  volcano ;  and  towards  the 
ftraight  between  it  and  the  iifth  iflarKJ,  on  the  eaft- 
ern  Ihore,  ftands  another,  which  is  alfo  reported  to 
have  been  once  a  burning  mountain,  the  foot  and 
fummii  whereof  are  covered  w^th  white  fand.  Thi» 

ifland 
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HIand  is  alfo  uninhabited,  and  is  only  vifited  by  the 
Kurils  on  account  of  the  chace,  as  it  abounds  with 
foxes  ;  and  on  the  Chores  are  fea-iions  and  fea-otters. 
In  the  deep  declivity  of  the  coad  is  found  waflerbley, 
or  molybdsna,  in  a*  white  ftratum.— 7.  Syas- 
KUTAN  ;  from  the  fixth  ifland  hither  it  may  be  fifty 
verfts ;  the  current  in  the  ftraight  between  them  is 
very  rapid.  This  ifland  is  alfo  uninhabited.  It  is 
eighty  verfts  long  and  five  broad.  Upon  it  are  two 
high  rocky  mountains.  One  of  them  ftands  in  the 
northern  half,  on  the  north-eaft  (hore,  extends 
ridgewife,  and  has  formerly  burnt ;  round  about 
are  rocky  hills  and  a  coaft  of  cliffs.  The  other 
huge  rock  is  on  the  promontory  near  the  north* 
weft  fide,  and,  from  the  pinnacle  to  the  fea  fhore, 
on  both  fides,  confifts  of  nothing  but  rock  and 
crumbling  ftone. — 8.  Ik  arm  a  ;  this  is  about  twelve 
verfts  from  the  feventh  ifland,  and  is  eight  verfts 
long.  Upon  it  is  a  volcano,  which  at  times  emits 
flames.  The  ftiore  is  in  general  ftony,  here  and 
there  prefenting  a  fulphureous  fpring.  Lakes  and 
ftreams  here  are  none  ;  and,  in  regard  to  wood  and 
animals,  the  defcription  of  the  foregoing  ifland  may 
fcrve  as  well  for  this.— 7-9.  Tshirinkutan  :  to  this 
from  the  eighth  ifland  is  computed  at  thirty  verfts. 
The  ifle  is  round,  and  has  fifteen  verds  in  diameter. 
A  mountain  near  upon  the  ftrand  is  continually  is*- 
iuing  fmoke,  and  very  frequently  lets  large  ftones 
roll  down  one  of  its  fides,  whereby. a  valley  has 
been  excavated  from  top  to  bottom. '  The  co.;ft 
round  abput  is  mountainous  and  rocky.  This  ifland 
has  great  numbers  of  wild  fowl,  but  in  other  ref- 
peds  is  like  the  former.— 10.  Mussyr  ;  from  the 
ninth,  this  round  and  ftony  ifland  lies  at  the  diftance 
of  thirty-five  verfts,  the  diameter  whereof  cannot 
be  more  than  three  verfts.  It  is  deftitute  of  water, 
but  is  notwithftanding  frequented  by  great  quanti* 
ties  of  birds.     Here  are  alio  fea-lions  in  abundance. 

-—II.  Rack- 
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— -*ii.  Rachkokb;  the  diftance  from  the  tentb 
ifland  to  this  is  dated  to  be  a  huadred  and  twenty 
verfts*  The  length  and  breadth  of  it  mar  each  a« 
mount  to  about  twenty  verfts,  and  it  looks  like  a 
folitary  mountain  pufliing  upwards' from  the  fea. 
Formerly  it  had  verdure  upon  it,  with  (helves  of 
rock,  where  the  fea-fowl  made  their  nefts  in  great 
numbers.  But  thefe  rocky  ihelves  hzv6  been  de* 
moliihed  by  the  eruption  v  of  fubterraneous  fires^ 
whic!)  fplit  the  fummit  of  the  mountiain,  throwing 
up  vzd  quantities  of  (tones  and  a(hes,  and  iince 
that  time  the  ifland  has  always  continued  burning. 
At  this  eruption  tbofe  places  on  the  (hores  where 
formerly  they  had  thirteen  fathom  water,  were  filled 
up  with  rubbiih  and  a(hes  into  ihoals  and  banks.*^ 
12.  MuTovA  ;  between  this  and  the  eleventh  ifland 
the  diflance  amounts  to  forty-five  verfls.  It  may 
be  about  thirty  verfts  long,  and  nearly  the  fame 
number  in  breadth.  On  the  fouth  fide  (lands  a  very 
lofty  mountain,  from  whofe  fummit  a  thick  black^ 
fmoke  is  conftantly  rifmg,  and  which  at  times  cafts 
up  red'hot  ftones,  fpreading  danger  and  defolation 
around  it*  To  the  north,  vallies  rich  in  herbs  and 
habitable  plains  extend,  where  various  kinds  of  edi- 
ble roots  and  wild  frttits  grow  as  in  the  for ementio* 
ned  inlands*  Foxes  are  the  only  land-animals  here. 
Perfbns  fubjeft  to  the  ttibute  are  here  numbered  at 
fixty-three.-^i3  Rassagu;  this  ifland  lies  forty 
verfts  diftant  from  the  twelfth,  and  is  about  thirty 
verfts  meafured  either  way.  It  has  lofty  mountains 
and  fteep  rocky  (hores,  with  very  few  faady  bays. 
On  the  mountains,  here  and  there,  is  a  good  foreft 
of  birch,  alders,  and  the  nut-bjaring  pine ;  the 
vales  and  flats  abound  in  herbs.  On  the  land  is  no 
other  animal  than  the  fox,  but  the  cliiFs  of  the 
rocks  afford  nefting-places  for  all  kinds  of  fca-^Mrds^ 
and  the  beavers  and  feals  He  fcattered  on  feveral 
parts  of  the  ilrand.    Here  are  no  fti:eams  that  vield 

'fifli. 
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fiih.  The  Kurils  on  this  ifland  are  not  numerous, 
and  part  of  them  are  baptifed. — 14.  Ussassyr,  lies 
&?enteen  rerfts  from  it,  and  may  be  in  length  and 
breadth  about  twenty-five  verfts  each.  It  is  pro- 
periy  two  iiiands  lying  ciofe  together,  confiding  of 
confiderable  rocks  and  cliiFs. — Opening  to  the  fouth 
is  a  round  bay,  in  the  fliape  of  a  kettle  encompaflfed 
widi  hills,  where  the  (trand  is  fandy  ;  and  along  it, 
as  well  as  on  the  fea-fi)ore,  runs  a  fource  of  almoft 
bot-water,  and  not  far  from  it  another,  (iere  too 
are  fome  fpouts,  running  ftrong,  and  throwing  the 
water  to  a  confiderable  height  in  the  air.  In  many 
places  we  perceive  chaps  and  chafms  in  the  earth  of 
a  hundred  fathom  in  length,  and  fometimes  more* 
Near  the  great  fpout  the  ihore  is  fteep  and  high, 
producing  large  lumps  of  fulphur  and  falmiak, 
wliich  partly  fall  down,  and  partly  are  colle3:ed 
there.  Otherwife  the  ifland  is  in  quality  like  th« 
former*— -15.  Kbtoi^  lies  thirty-fix  verfts  from  the 
fourteenth  ifland,  and  is  thirty  verfts  in  length, 
with  about  ten  in  breadth.  On  this  ifland  are  feen 
high  mountains,  with  their  white  rocky  walls  and 
fummits ;  at  the  foot  of  thefe  and  in  the  vallies  are 
forefts  of  birch,  alders,  the  forbus  fylveftris  aucu- 
paria,  the  pinus  cembra,  the  pinus  montana,  and 
another  i^ecies  which  is  probably  a  taxus.  The 
ifland  nourifties  white,  black-bellied,  and  red*fbxes» 
The  fea  animals  do  not  lie  in  great  plenty.  The 
ifland  is  uninhabited.-— 1 6.  Semussyr;  here  we 
may  reckon  thirty  verfts  from  the  fifteenth  ifland. 
The  length  of  this  is  a  hundred  and  thirty  verfts, 
and  the  breadth  not  more  than  ten.  This  ifland 
has  four  mountains,  one  of  which  fliews  evident 
traces  of  its  having  formerly  burnt ;  elfe  it  is  of 
the  fame  properties  with  the  laft-mentioned.  The 
paffage  hence  to  the  feventeenth  ifland  is  two  hun- 
dred verfts.— 1 7.  TsHiRPo  Ox,  with  two  adjacent 
ifland^  f  both  in  length  and  breadth  it  may  be  dlt- 

mated 
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mated  at  fifteen  verds*  This  ifland  has  had  a  \oU 
cano,  that  has  vomitted  (tones  over  the  whole  face 
of  it*  In  lieu  of  all  fo red-woods,  nothing  is  here 
to  be  feen,  except  buflies  of  the  above* mentioned 
forbus  fylvedris,  and  no  itreams^  btit  one  little  fdU 
ine  lake.  In  one  fpot  is  a  falt*fpring  of  tliat  kind 
called  acidulae,  the  water  whereof  lofe&  its  acidity 
by  boiling.  .  On  an  adjacent  ifland  is  alfo  a  volcano^ 
—  1 8.  Urup,  diftant  from  the  foregoing  twenty* 
five  verfts*  1  his  ifland  is  of, a  more  refpeftable  fize 
than  moft  of  the  others,  being  two  hundred  verlts 
long,  and  twenty  broad.  It  has  high  mountains 
with  bald  heads,  very  deep,  and  about  them  deep 
glens.  On  the  north  coad  lie  four  fmall  ifles  almod 
contiguous.  In  the  vales,  and  befide  the  dreams, 
Ibnietimes  i&  feen  a  plain ;  and  as  well  in  the  vallies 
aa  on  the  mountains,  as  Jikewife  over  the  whole 
ifland  on  the  north  and  ead  tide,  grow  good  high 
foreds  of  birches,^  alders,  the  forbus  fylvedris,  and 
fiurdy  willows.  On  the  ihores  and  in  the  valley-* 
plains  the  herbs  (hoot  uncommonly  high.  Streams 
of  confiderable  fize  fall  from  the  mountains  into 
the  fea,  and  yield  a  variety  of  dfli.  In  the  northern 
part,  about  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  is  an  inland 
fea,  which  fends  its  waters,  by  a  broad  dream,  into 
the  ocean.  The  ilream  abounds  in  dfli.  There  are 
great  quantities  of  rats  on  this  ifland,  and  red  and 
white  foxes  in  plenty.  Where  the  mountains  are 
bjoken  into  ruins,  appear  various  cletts  producing 
orei  fuch  as  copper-pyrites  mixed  with  quartz,  ful- 
phur-py rites  as  hard  as  deel,  with  quart  z^  and  a  poor 
copper-pyrites  in  a  calcareous  gangue.  This  ifland 
is  only  frequented  for  taking  the  foxes. —  1 9.  Er- 
ORPU  ;  it  lies  thirty,  verds  horn  the  foregoing,  and 
is  either  way  about  three  hundreds  verds.  Lofty 
mountains  with  numerous  fummits  are  difl^uled  oyer 
the  whole  ifland  j  one  of  them,. at  the  northern  ex* 
tremity,  emits  a  continual  fnioke  from  its  top,  and» 
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at  intervals*  flames.  The  fummittof  the  mountams 
ace  bald,  with  fteep  cliffs  and  heaps  of  rubbifli. 
Here  are  ftrong  forefts  confifting  of  the  fame  trees 
with  the  laft-mentioned  ifland.  In  ^he  fouthem 
half,  near  about  the  centre  of  the  iflaad,  grow  Uurch* 
trees,  in  the  proximity  of  the  fea,  bnt  fleader, 
thougti  farther  inland,  iu  the  plains  of  the  vallies^ 
good  timber  trees,  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  buildioff* 
Here  are  likewife  black  bears^  and  in  the  foretfea 
jables  and  foxes  are  met  with«  Of  rats  there  is  no 
fcarcity ;  fiih-otters  haunt  the  ftreams ;  the  brooki 
abound  in  fifli.  During  the  ftorms  that  happen 
here,  whales  and  large  dolphins  are  thrown  afliore 
by  the  fea«  The  fea-otter  is  not  feen  here,  but  fea- 
^ons,  though  not  of  any  great  dimen^ons.  Tbe 
inhabitants  are  hairy  Kurils,  who  dwell  together  Wl 
villages.  They  are  numbered  to  the  capitation  ^tax 
at  ninety-two  perfons.*--*jio.  Kunassyr;  £rom\he 
former  ifland  to  this  are  about  forty  verfts.  It  is  a 
hundred  and  fifty  verfts  long  and  fifty  broad,  ami 
is  entirely  furrounded  by  mountains  with  lofty  fnm" 
mi$  i  but  on  the  middle  of  the  iflands  are  low  plains* 
Firs,  larches,  birch,  &c.  grow  here.  At  the  fouth«> 
ern  extremity^  a  flat  fandy  beach  extends  from.  the. 
mountains,  where  the  fea  brings  up  a  fpedes  of 
pearl-bearing  muflel  in  vaft  abundance ;  .  fome  eS 
the  bignefs  of  a  deflfert-plate.  The  ifland  has  lakes 
and  broad  ftreams  that  abound  in  fifli.  It  is  like*, 
wife  inhabited  by  Kurils,  who  are  rated  at  forty* 
one  pf rfons.—- a  1 .  Tshikota;  diftant  from  the 
former  ifland  feventy  verfts.  It  is  in  length  a  faun* 
dred  and  twenty,  and  in  breadth  forty  verfts.  It . 
has  Ipfty  mountains,  with  fimilar  forefts  to  thofeof 
the  twentieth,  with  lakes  and  ftreams  of  wfaolelbmc  - 
water.  The  inhabitants  are  alfoKnnls.  At  the 
fouthem, extremity  He  ten  petty  ifle^.^««The  fwo-and- . 
twentieth  is  the  ifland ,  Matm aj,  the  largeft  of  aU» 
and  the  neareft  to  Japan.  Its  fize  and  extent  a;e 
VOL.  I.  L  not 
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not  at  prefent  known.  The  channel  beti^een  thh 
ifland  and  Japan  is  faid  to  be  no  more  than  fixty 
Vierftd  over,  and  full  of  rocks.  The  current  here 
is  extremely  rapid.  ■  Oii  the  fouthern  promontory 
Hands  the  Japanefe  towhMatmai,  where  the  fupreme 
commander  has  his  reddened.  The  hairy  Korils  are 
in  pofleilion  of  the  inland  parts  of  the  ifland.  The 
Japanefe  and  Chinefe  refort  hither  in  trading 
Veflels  for  the  pdrpofes  of  commerce,  which  cdnfifts 
of  taking  in  barter  of  the  Kurils,  fea-otters,  feals, 
and  Tarioui  forts  of  furs,  alfb  fat,  oil,  and  blubber 
of  whailes  and  other  marine  animals,  eagles'  featherg 
for  fledging  their  darts  and  arrows,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, which  they  get  very  cheap  in  exchange  fot 
filk  and  cotton  pieces  for  garments^  japanned  veflels^ 
rice,  brandy,  tobacco,  fabres,  knives,  pots,  and  ket- 
tles,, hatchets^  and  the  like.  In  the  regions  of  thtf 
bay  Atkis,  the  land  extendi  northward  in  a  great 
headland^  where  lofty  mountains  rife  in  all  parts, 
tending  eaftward  in  ridges.  Within  land  are  fpa- 
cions  vales  between  the  mountains,  and  ample  rivers 
roll  in  currents  to  the  f(^a.  .The  coaft  abounds 
in  bays  and  bites,  which  might  be  made  to^  ferve  as 
harbours.  The  forefts  confift  of  oaks,  beech,  elm^ 
red-wood  of  an  unknown  fpecies,  birch,  willows, 
and  other  trees  never  feen  to  grow  in  Ruflia.  On 
the  mountains  are  a  large  kind  df  nut  in  great  abun- 
dance; The  fields  produce  a  multitude  of  unknown 
herbs  and  vegetables ;  yet  among  thecn  are  perceive 
ed  ftrawberties,  fervicebefries,  cranberries,  bilber^i 
ries,  aiid  a  large  kind  of  hips  and  haws.  Of  ahi^ 
mals,  the  forefts  afibrd  haunts  to  black  bears,  elks^ 
roebucks,  deer  (which  the  Kurils  hunt  with  clubs,) 
fables,  foxes,  hares,  and  river-otters.  The  bays  and 
inland  lakes  fwarm  with  all  kinds  of  ducks^  and 
othet  water-fowl;  nor  is  the  country  deficient  in 
frogs  andinakes.-»-Of  thefe  two-and-twenty  kurilli 

ifland«. 
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Wands,  only  the  former  twenty-one  are  fubjeft  to 
Rufiia  ;  but  all  of  thela  do  not  pay  tribute. 

5.  Th«  Aleutsky  iflands.  '  Under  this  general 
appellation  are  comprehended  that  chain  of  iflands 
which  extends  from  Kamtfliatka,  beyond  the  Cop« 
per  ifland,  north-eaftward  to  the  continent  of  Ame» ' 
rica,  whereof  the  mod  confiderable  amount  to  forty 
in  number.  We  may  clearly  admit  this  chain  of 
iflands  to  be  a  branch  of  the  kamtfliadale  mountains 
continued  in  the  fea.  A  part  of  it  was  firfl;  feen 
foon  after  the  difcovery  of  Behring's  ifland,  tbereit 
at  feveral  periods  fince.  South  eaftward  of  the 
Copper-ifland  within  .a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  verfts  between  the  54th  and  55th  deg*  of  n. 
lat.  lie  three  ftnall  iflands  known  by  the  names  of 
Attaky  Shemya,  and  Semitflii,  and,  with  a  few  others, 
were  firft  denominated  by  the  Ruflians  Aleutflcie  of- 
trovaybecaufe  a  bald  rdck,  in  the  language  of  thefe 
parts,  is  called  aleur.  In  the  fequel  this  name  was 
extended  to  the  whole  chain  ;  though  a  part  of  it, 
namely  as  far  as  the  ifland  Yamblak,  are  named  the 
Andreanoffkoi,  and  the  refl:,  lying  farther  towards 
America,  the  Fox  ifjands. — Of  the  above-mentioned 
three  little  iflands,  Aitak  is  the  biggeft,  feems  to  have 
a  larger  extent  of  furfuce  than  Behring's  ifland,  and 
has  an  oblong  form,  lying  more  weft  and  ealt.  No 
volcanic  traces  have  been  difcovered,  and  here  arc 
no  land  animals  but  ice-foxes  and  roek-foxes,  more 
frequently  bhie  than  wtiite.  The  fea-otters  come 
hither  butflngly  ;  whereas  fea-lions,  fea-bears,  ma^ 
natis,  and  fome  other  fea-animals  frequent  thcfe 
ihores  in  herds.— rhat  rowx>f  iflands  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Andreanoflkiye  oftrova,  runs 
fouifa-eailward  from  the  extremeft  of  thofe  properly 
called  the  Aleutan  iflands,  continuing  the  chain  as 
far  as  the  Fox  iflands,  between  eaft  by  north  and 
eail-noTth-reafty  within  the52d  and  54th  degrees  of 
n.  lat.     The  fouthern  and  nearell  are  incoafiderable 
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illands,  and  but  little  known.  More  remarkable 
are  :  Takavangha,  which  has  in  its  centre,  near  the 
northern  coaft^  a  burning  mountain ;  Eanaghi,  like- 
wife  with  a  high  fmoking  mountain  ;  Ayag,  which 
has  a  number  of  good  bays  and  anchoring  places  ; 
and  Tihetchina,  on  which  a  high  white  mountain 
over-tops  the  reft, which  apparently  is  an  extind  vol- 
cano, as  there  are  hot  fprings  on  this  ifland.-^l'he 
late  Mr.  Muller  arranged  the  iflands  between  Kamt- 
ihatka  and  America,  in  the  following  manner : 
Under  the  general  name  Salignes  are  fix  iflands, 
viz.  fiehring's  and /Copper  iflands,  and  the  neareft 
Aleutans,  whereof  Otma  Saiitiia,  and  Anatto,  are 
moft  eminent.  The  fecond  diviiion  is  called  Chao, 
and  comprehends  eight  iflands  ;  Immaek,  Kifl^a, 
Tflietghina,  Ava,  Chavia,  Tfbagulak,  Ulagabma, 
and  Amtfliigda,  or  the  more  diftant  Aleutans. 
The  third  clafs  bears  the  name  of  Negho,  and 
contains  what  are  called  the  Andjeanoffluye 
iflands,  that  is  the  fixteen  following :  Amat- 
kineg,  Ulek,  Unalga,  Navotflia,  Uliga,  Anasgin, 
Chagulak,  Ulaflie,  Takavanga,  Kanaga,  (which  two 
are  remarkable  for  burning  mountains),  Lek,  Shet- 
fliuna,  Tagaluhn,  behind  which  follow  fome  unin- 
habited little  rocks  and  iflands,  one  of  which,  on 
account  of  its  black  clilFs,  is  called  by  the  Ruffians, 
Goreloi*,  and,  laftly,  Atfliak  and  Amiak.  The 
fourth  clais  aie  the  Fox  iflands,  under  flie  name 
Xavalang,  the  number  whereof  is  faid  to  be  (ixteen, 
as :  Amukta,  Tfhigama^  Tfhegula,  Uniflca,  Ulaga, 
Tanagulsena,  Kagamin,  Kigalga,  Shelmaga,  Un- 
tnak,  Agun- Alas&a  f ,  Unimga,  or  Unimak,  to- 
wards which  a  point  of  land  from  the  continent  of 
America,  with  a  few  circumjacent  iflands,  is  faid  to 
projeft ;  and  then,  flill  beyond  this  point,  are  Ulig* 
an,  Antun-Duffume,  Semedit,  and  Senegak,  whence 
perhaps  Kadiak  was  formed.    The  Andreanofikiye 
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aad  Fox  iflands  are  in  general  juft  as  mountainous 
as  the  Aleutan  and  Behring^s  ifland.  Their  coafts 
are  rocky  and  furrounded  by  breakers.  The  land 
rifes  immediately  from  the  coafts,  to  fteep,  ^ald^ 
rock-mountains^  gradually  afcending  higher  behind 
each  other,  and  take  the  appearance  of  chains  of 
mountains,  vith  a  dire£Hon  lengthwife  of  the  ifland, 
and  commonly  in  the  midway  of  the  breadth  the 
higbeft  ridges  are  formed.  Springs  take  their  rife 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  flow  either  in 
broad  and  rapid  ftreams,  into  the  neighbouring  fea ; 
or,  coUeding  themfelyes  in  the  rqcky  vales  and 
glens,  beneath,  form  ample  lakes,  which  let  off 
their  fuperfluous  waters  by  natural  canals,  into  the 
adjacent  bays.  Several  of  thefe  iflands,  where  at 
pr^enr  no  fmoking  volcano  is  any  longer  difcerhible, 
as  Ayak  and  Tfhetchina^  feem  antiently  to  have 
had  theiii*  s^s  their  traces  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the 
fulpbureous  boiling  fources  that  are  met  with  at  va- 
rious intervals.  On  Tatavanga  and  Kanaga,  among 
the  Andreanoftkiye  iflands,  and  again  on  Umnak, 
on  the  great  ifland  Unalaflika,  and  on  Unimga, 
among  the  Fox  iflands,  are  ftiil  adive  volcanoes, 
which  continually  emit  fmoke,  and  from  fome  of 
them  frequently  iflue  flames.  Only  the  fmoking- 
mountain  of  Unalaflika  has  never  been  feen  to  vomit 
fire.  Any  traces  of  metals  have  never  yet  been  de- 
fcried  on  thefe  volcanic  iflands;  But  carneole^  and 
fardonyxes  are  brought  from  them.  The  foil  of 
thefe  iflands  is  reported  to  be  fimilar  to  that  of  Kamt* 
fhatka;  the  fame  kinds  of  edible  wild  berries  and 
roots  have  been  found  there,  excepting  fome  few  ve- 
getables which  feem  to  be  of  foreign  produce.  Be- 
fides  creeping  twigs  of  willow,  larches,  alders,  and 
birch,  which  feem  as  little  as  on  the  fnow-moun« 
tains,  no  wood  has  been. perceived  on  thefe  iflands, 
Kadiak  excepted.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  on  Un- 
alaflika, in  fome  deep  vales,  a  fmall  matter  of  wood 
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flioots  up.  Butthe.fea  wafts  ail  forts  of  floating^ 
timber  to  thdr  fhores.  Of  hnd-animals^  on  the 
Fox  iflands  (though  not  on  the  Andreanofikiye) 
they  have  an  extraordinary  number  6{  foxes. 
Among  which  there  are  about  as  many  black  and 
grey,  as  red  and  brown.  Here  are  alfo  bears, 
wolves,  river-otters,  river-beavers,  martins,  and 
ermines,  which  are  however  in  inferior  quantity, 
and  feem  to  be  come  over  from  America.  The  fea- 
otter  is  frequently  caught  here.  Their  feas  abound 
in  all  forts  of  feals,  dolphins,  and  whales  ;  fea-lions 
and  porpoifes  are  rare,  and  fea-cows  not  at  all  to  be 
feen.  •  The  water-fowl,  and  hfh  are  the  fame  as  at 
Kamtfhatka.  The  winter  is  tolerably  mild,  but  the 
fummer  equally  (hort  and  unpleafant.  Thefe  iflands 
are  pretty  well  peopled  ;  the  inhabitants  moftly  pay 
tribute  to  Ruilia,  and  drive  a  bartering  trade  with 
the  RufTian  mariners  who  go  thither  on  account  of 
the  very  profitable  chace  of  fea-otters  and  foxes. 
They  are,  however,,  not  always  to  betrufted,  as  no 
fmall  number  of  Ruilians  have  experienced  to  their 
coft,  having  been  robbed  and  murdered  by  thefe  fa^ 
vages. — Of  the  inhabitants  of  Unalafhka,  their 
clothing,  food,  &c.  an  account  is  given  in  the  voy* 
ages  of  Capt.  Cook. 

The  moil  noted  harbours  in  thefe  feas  are  that  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  (or  Avatfha),  on  Kamtfliatka,  and 
the  port  of  Okhotfk.  In  the  former 'englifli  veffels 
have  at  various  times  landed  ;  and  frqm  both  feveral 
ruffian  (hips,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  chace  and  the 
taking  of  fea-animals,  to  the  iflands  in  the  ocean. 
Ebbs  and  floods,  and  particularly  the  currents,  arc 
very  flrong.  The  fea-water  is  uncommonly  fait., 
But  this  prodigious  ocean  is  in  general  by  i far  too 
little  known  at  prefent  for  a  particular  defcrif^tion  of 
it-  '  '  '., 

Kamtfliatka  Tfa^s   Mr.  Kirwan,  in  his  ingenious 
eftimate  of  the   temperature  of  different  latitudes) 

is 
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i$  fo  diftant  from  the  Atlantic,  that  its  temperature  is 
jao  way  influenced  by  it,  but  rjuiher  by  that  of  the 
fiorth  Pacific  to  which  it  adjoins.  On  the  eaft^rn 
poaft^  latitijide  55,  Capt*  Cook  found  fnow  fix  or 
dght  fi^t  deep  in  May,  and  it  continued  til|  Tuni  ; 
In  May  }he  Thermpmeter  was  moftly  at  ^2\  zhd 
pn  the  15th  ot  Jun^  noj  higher  than  58** ;  in  Augiift 
^u  great  eft  height  \ir^s  ($5%  arid  its.  lowed  40^;  in 
.Odofeer  the  bills  began  to  be  povered  with  fnow  ; 
in  Noyember,  JDecember,  and  January,  there  atp 
violent  florms,  accompanied  with  fnow,  the  wind 
at  Ep  and  S.  £.  In  January  the  cold  is  fometimes 
a8%  but  generally  1 8^ 

The  northern  parts  of  this  peninfula  e^joy  the 
inoft  moderate  weather,  being  chieily  influence^  by 
the  north  fea,  whofe  temperature,  I  believe  even  in 
winter,  is  milder  than  that  of  the  fea  below  the 
ttreights  that  feparate  Alia  from  America. 

Speaking  of  the  temperature  of  the  north  Paci- 
fic ocean,  the  fame  judicious  and  accurate  author  ob« 
Terves,  that  this  part  of  it  is  contraded  in  latitude 
66^  to  the  narrow  fpace  of  forty  miles ;  and  in  lati« 
rude*  52*^  it  occupies  the  fpace  of  only  30**  in  breadth, 
from  eafl  to  weft,  that  is,  about  thirteen  hundred 
miles  )  whereas  the  Atlantic  in  latitude  52^  is  about 
feventeen  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  no  , 
where  contracted  to  a  lefs  fpace  than  feven  hundred 
miles.  Add  to  this,  that  the  coafts  of  Afia  on  the 
one  fide,  and  thofe  of  America  on  the  other,  are"* 
bordered  with  high  mountains  covered  with  fnow 
for  a  great  part  of  the  yeal* ;  and  numerous  high 
'Iflands  lie  fcattered  between  both  continents.  '  From 
thefe  ciVcumftances  we  have  fufficient  reafon  to  con- 
clude a  priori,  that  this  fea  (hould  be  much  colder 
than  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  contained  between 
the  fame  parallels  ;  for,  during  the  winter,  the 
inountains  that  line  the  coafts,  are  cooled  to  a  much 
greater  degree,  than  the  flat  coafts  of  the  Atlantic ; 

and 
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and  the  fea,  where  narrow,  is  entirely  frozen ;  in 
fummer,  Heaps  of  ice;  being  long  flieltered  from 
the  fun  by  the  iflands,  are  carried  down  into  lower 
latitudes,  and  the  fnow  remains  long  unmelted  on 
the  mountains ;  fo  that  he  is  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  annual  temperature  of  it  is  at  lead  4  degrees 
below '  that  of  the  ftandard  in  each  correfponding 
latitude.  But  the  obfervations  either  on  thefe  feas^ 
or  the  neighbouring  toafts,  arc  not  as  yet  fuffici^ 
cntly  numerous,  to  determine,  with  any  pr^cifion, 
the  mean  temperature  of  any  of  thefe  parts.  * 

ni.  The  EuKtne  or  Black-fea. 

This  laves  the  (hores  of  Taurida  and  a  part  of  the 
governments  of  Caucafus  and  Ekatarinoflaf.  It  h 
divided  into  the  £uxine  proper,  the  Pontus  Euxi- 
nus,  computed  to  be  a  thoufand  verfts  in  length, 
and  five  hundred  in  breadth  ;  and  the  fea  of  Azof, 
the  Palus  Meotides  of  the  antients,  which  (not  in- 
cluding the  bay  of  Taganrok,  is  dated  to  be  two 
hundred  verfts  long  and  one  hundred  and  fixty  verity 
broad*  Both  thefe  are  now  entirely  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  ruffian  empire.  The  moil  important  of 
tbe^  bays '  they  form,  are :  i .  The  Liman  at  the 
mouth  of  thifrDnicpr.  2.  The  bay  near  Pefekop  ; 
and  3*  that  clofe  to  Yenicaiy.  Thefe  feas  have^ut 
'few  iflands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruffian  coafts  ;  the 
moft  confiderable  of  them  is  Tanian.— The  princi- 
pal harbours  here  are :  Kafia*,  Sebaftopol,  KoOof, 
Balaklava,  and  fome  others.  At  the  weftern  ex- 
tremity of  thefe  feas,  within  the  province  of  Tau- 
rida, is  a  very  large  pool,  called  Sivafb,  or  the 
Putrid  fea,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  fortjf 
verfts  long  and  fourteen  broad. 

IV.  The 

m  Now  Thcodofia. 
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IV.  The  Baltic  or  Eq/t/ea. 


This  liea,  anciently  caHed  Variatzkoie  mor^,  oi 
thefiea  of  the  Varagians,  lie$  weft  ward  of  Ruffia*. 
That  part  of  it  which  waflies  the  coafts  of  the  go* 
vernments  of  St.  Peterfburg,  Reval,  and  Vyborg  is 
called  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  which  is  above  four 
hundred  verfts  long,  and  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun* 
dred  and  twenty  broad  :  the  part  extending  between 
the  government  of  Riga  and  the  ifland  (Efet,  is 
called  the  bay  of  Riga*  The  chief  harbours  in  this 
fea  are:  f*  Riga  (or  Dunamunde).  2.  RevaL 
3.  Pemau,  -4.  Habfal.  5.  Rogervyk,  now  called 
Baltic  port.  6.  Peterfburg  (or  Cronftadt.)  7.  Vy* 
borg.  8,.  Frederickfliamm,  and  9.  Arenfburg^  on 
theifleof  GEfeK  The  principal  iilands  in  this  fea^ 
belonging  to  Ruffia,  are :  Dago,  CEfel,  Cronftadt^ 
Hochlandy  Tyterfaari,  Lavanfaari,  Penifaari,  and 
Seitfaari.  There  are  great  fifheries  in  thefe  parts» 
and  numbers  of  feals  are  taken ;  but  far  more  con- 
fiderable  is  the  navigation  :  as  it  may  be  computed 
that  every  year  upwards  of  two  thoufand  fliips  of 
burden  pafs  to  and  from  Ae  ruffian  pons  alone. 
Much  fkill  and  caution  are  requifite  for  navigating^^ 
this  fea^  and  efpecially  the  gulf  of  Finland,  both  on 
account  of  the  heavy  gales  of  wind  fo  frequent  here, 
and  the  multitude  of  rocks  and  fhelves  with  which 
thefe  feas  abound.  The  water  is  but  moderately 
fait,  and  has  a  very  perceptible  current,  fo  that  in 
northernly  winds  it  is  almoft  frefh  to  the  tafte.  It 
is  affirmed,  on  very  good  foundation,  that  the  water 
of  the  Baltic  is  continually  decreafingf  • 

I  fhall 

*  Ptolemj .  calls  this  fea  Yenedicus  Cnus  •  Tacitus,  Mare 
Suevicum ;  and  Vlinj  fpeaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  Codanus 
Sinus.  The  Ruffians  call  it  Baltiikoe  mor^ ;  and  the  Swedes, 
Oiter-Sjon. 

t  AcGordins  to  repeated  obferyations  made  in  Sweden,  the 
Baltic  is  foundto  fubfide  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  inches  ever/ 
liundxed  years. 
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I  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  a  ihort  defcriptibn 
of  the  above-mentioned  iflands,  and  a  fomewhat 
more  circumftantial  account  of  Cronftadt,  which, 
as  it  is  properly  the  port  of  St.  Peter(burg»  and  the 
centre  of  its  foreign  commerce,  feems  to  demand 
particular  notice. 

Dago  or  Daoen,  and  CEsel  are  too  confiderable 
but  rocky  iflands.  On  the  latter  are  neverthdefs 
many  beautiful  flowers.  Confiderable  quantities  of 
limeftone  and  marble  are  brought  away  from  it  f . 

GE^EL,  commonly  called  in  efthnic,  Kurreiaar, 
i.  e.  Crane  ifland,  but  by  the  inhabitants  Sare  ma, 
i.  e.  The  ifland,  A  literary  gentleman  of  the  place 
fuppofes  the  former  name  may  primarily  have  been 
uied  to  exprefs  the  ^ures  ifland ;  for,  as  the  K^ures, 
efpecially  thofe  on  the  coaft^  by  the  teftimony  of  hif- 
tory,  frequently  made  common  caufe  with  the 
CEfelans,  the  Livonians  on  the  main  land  might  an« 
fwer  the  interrogatories  of  the  Germans  on  their 
arrival :  CEfel  is  the  ifland  of  the  Kures,  Kur^  or 
Kurafaar ;  whence  afterwards  Kurrefaar  Adight  pro* 
bably  aiife.  '  The  Lettifli  called  this  ifland  Sabmu 
femme  ;  on  which  a  fagacious  critic  remarked,  that 
this  name  likewife  may  have  undergone  a  mdua! 
change,  and  at  firft  was  Sabna  femme,  i.e*  $iae-land. 
The  length  of  the  ifland  from  Palmerqrt  to  the  point 
lying  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  light-houfe  of  Svaryer* 
ort,  is  about  eleven  and  a  half  fwedifli  miLeg,  nearljf 
a  hundred  and  eighteen  verfts.  In  breadth  it  varies 
greatly  :  its  largefl:  being  nine  miles  and  4  half,  or 
ninety-nine  verfts ;  its  fmalleft  at  the  iftbpius  to  th« 
north-eaft  of  the  creek  of  Kylla,  is  about  a  quar* 
ter  of  a  german  mile,  or  two  verfts  and  a  half. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  moderate  apd.falu^ 
brious  ;  the  foil  being  in  moft  parts  fand,'  loam,  and 
clay,  is  therefore  poor ;  but  ^^^^  g^^  manuring 
with  cow-dung  or  fea-weed,  and  proper  culture,  it 

produces 
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produces  gpod  corn,  particularly  wheat,  rye,  and 
barley ;  in  favourable  feafons  likewife  oats  and  peas ; 
only  the  quite  fandy  parts  feldom  yield  good  barley, 
efpecially  in  dry  fummers,  as  it  then  all  runs  to 
ftraw« 

Thp  ftope-quarries  here  are  fine  and  very  produc* 
five.  A  ftatuary  from  Peteriburg  came  hither  in 
17789  and  dugout  large  blocks  of  limeftone  four  or 
live  yards  long,  of  yrhich  he  made  the  ftatues  for 
the  new  imperial  armory  at  St.  Peterfburg,  and  fmce 
that  time  great  quaptities  of  blocks  and  flabs  for 
table  monuments,  &c.  have  been  fent  to  that  place. 
The  academy  has  likewife  obtained  various  kinds  of 
beautiful  and  rare  (tones  from  CEfeU  The  marble 
lately  difcovered  is  veined  of  blue,  red,  a^d  yellow, 
but  is  not  found  in  large  pieces  ;  befides,  it  appears 
tp  be  not  of  fufficient  maturity.  Black  and  grey 
flag*ftone  are  found  here  ;  likewife  red-befpriiikled. 
grindftone  in  large  maffes,  \^hich,  there  being  np 
other  demand  for  fbem,  are  broke  to  pieces  by  the 
boors. 

The  character  of  the  CEfel  peafantry  much  refem- 
bles  that  of  their  brethren  the  Efthonians,  only  that 
the  former  are  more  cleanly  and  orderly,  are  in  ge- 
neral not  given  to  drinking,  and  fuch  as  exceed  a 
little  iA  that  particular,  prefer  beer  to  brandy.  In 
mufic  and  dancipg^  thofe  of  CEfel  (hew  more  tafte 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  continent :  we 
occaiionally  meet  with  boors  who  produce  very  to- 
lerable airs  from  their  favourite  infirument  the  bag- 
pipes ;  they  have  likewife  two  forts  of  dances  ;  one 
called  by  them  the  fuur  or  koerge  tants,  u  e.  the 
great  or  high  dance,  and  another  named  pi(ruke 
tants,  the  little  dance.  Their  houfes  are  more  com- 
modieus  and  more  adapted  to  health  than  thofe  of 
the  Eftlipnians  ;  they  have  windows  and  £ome  begin 
to  ha^e  chimnies.  In  a  few  of  the  rooms  are  deal- 
floors  :  feveral  of  the  wealthier  fort  no  longer  burn 

laths 
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laths  for  light,  but  ufe  tallow  candles,  axid  the  opur 
lent  boors  along  the  coaft  have  iron  lamps  with  fea- 
dog  oil :  however  thefe  elegancies  are  very  rare,  the 
generality  live  in  much  humbler  ftyle* 

For^the  Efthonians  and  the  Lettifli  an  almanac  is 
annually  printed  in  their  own  language,  and  fold  at 
an  eafy  price :  but  the  boors  of  (Ekl  make  them* 
fel^es  their  kalendar ;  for  which  purpofe,  as  they 
,  cannot  write,  they  have  made  choice  of  certain  figns^ 
which  they  mark  in  an  artlefs  manner  on  feven  nar* 
row  flat  {ticks  tied  together  by  a  thong,  or  more  pro- 
perly  on  thirteen  fides.  On  each  fide  is  a  month 
confiding  of  twenty-eight  days.  By  this  kalendar 
they  know  at  once  every  week-day,  every  immovea- 
ble^eftival,  and  every  day  that  is  memorable  among 
them'  by  any  fuperftitious  rites ;  for  each  has  its  pe> 
culiar  fign.  They  begin  to  reckon  every  fucceffive 
year  one  day  later  than  the  laft  ;  and  in  the  u&  of 
the  kalendar  they  follow  ^  the  pradice  of  the  He- 
brews, and  other  oriental  nations,  who  begin  their 
books  at  what  with  us  is  the  end,  and  read  from 
tight  to  left. 

MoHN,  called  by  the  Edhonians  Muho  ma,  which 
Hterally  (ignilfies,  the  land  of  boils  or  fores.  The 
ftrait,  called  the  great  found,  which  feparates  it  from 
the  main  land  is  about  two  fwedifli  miles  over  in  its 
broadeft  part,  and  near  a  mile  where  it  is  narrowed ; 
the  tranfport  being  made  in  fummer  by  large  boats 
called  prames.  The  like  pafs  between  Mohn  and 
CEfel  acrofs  the  little  found,  which  fomewfaat  re« 
fembles  a  fpacious  haven.  Various  reafons  have 
been  alleged  for  fuppofing  that  it  gradually  arofe  and 
feparated  the  two  iflands.  Henry  the  Lettonian  de- 
fcribes  the  track  to  (£fel  with  great  accuracy  ;  he  re- 
lates the  difficulties  of  the  voyage ;  but  lays  not  a 
word  of  the  little  found,  in  mentioning  the  divifi<Mi 
of  the  province  to.  which  Moha  belongs.  Mohii 
lies  to  the  fouth-weft  of  CEfel,  forming  a  parifh  of 

itfclf. 
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itfelf,  with  its  own  church  and  preacher.  Ships  in 
pafling  the  great  found  take  boors  as  pilots  on  board, 
to  whom  they  pay  five  rubles.  Near  the  middle  of 
the  ifland  on  an  eminence  ftands  the  church.  Many  # 
of  the  boors  live  comfortably  ;  almoft  every  one  of 
them  having  his  own  little  portion  of  /oreft,  which 
diey  keep  neat  and  clean  on  account  of  the  fcarcity 
of  fuel,  and  which  as  well  as  jtheir  hay-fields  are  in- 
clofed  by  a  fort  of  wall  of  ftones  laid  one  upon  ano- 
ther. As  a  (helter  from  the  ftorms  to  which  thefe 
feas  are  fubjed,  fome  have  built  their  houfes  in  the 
midft  of  thefe  little  thickets,  carefully  gathering  up 
the  dry  twigs  that  fall  o£F  in  the  autumn  to  fave  fire- 
wood. By  this  prudent  diligence  their  woods  have 
a  very  elegant  appearance ;  but  on  the  coafls  nothing 
is  to  be  feen  but  hay-fields  and  rocks.  Not  only 
acorns  and  bilberries,  but  alfo  wild  nuts  and  crab* 
apples  grow  here,  of  which  laft  the  boors  make  a 
tolerably  well-tafted  cyder  i  in  the  farms  they  alfo 
life  them^  for  fwine-mafl.  By  collecting  the  ftones 
for  inclofures,  the  inhabitants  have  cleared  their 
fields  of  them  and  gained  confidarabfe  fpotsof  kmd. 
The  circumference  of  the  whole  ifland  amounts  to 
ninety-five  verfts.  The  paiTage  over  the  great  found 
in  fummer  with  oars  is  made  in  about  four  hours, 
but  with  a  fail  and  a  fair  wind,  in  lefs  than  two. 

To  Mohn  belong  two  fmall  iflands ;  one  lying  to- 
wards the  north,  and  quite  uninhabited,  is  merely,  a 
hay^ield^  for  the  boors  of  Mohn ;  the  other  lies 
nearly  between  CEfel  and  Mohn,  in  the  little  found, 
and  here  live  three  boors.  For  fome  years  pafl 
<Efel  as  well  as  Mohn  have  been  vifited  with  the  dif- 
temper  of  the  homed  cattle,  but  not  raging  with  fo 
much  violence  as  on  the  terra-firma.— Here  is  a  large 
flagnant  lake,  from  which  a  canal  has  been  made  to 
the  fea.  The  whole  fpace  is  full  of  fhilf  fo  as  to  look 
like  a  wood ;  but  it  is  cut  down  and  turned  to  prpfit. 
The  proprietors  of  eflates  have  ereded  two  fluices 

that 
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h  at  the  canal  may  be  ihut  in,  by  which  an  uncoiii^ 
monly  produdive  fifliery  has  arifen  here  of  the  fifh 
that  come  up  the  canal  in  the  fpring  after  the  fre(h 
water.. 

RuuN,  for  fo  it  is  here  pronounced ;  Runo,  Ra- 
neholm,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  come  from  the 
Swedifh.  In  an  extenfive  fenfe  it  belongs  to  the 
province  of  CEfel.  This  ifland  lies  in  the  middle  of 
the  gulf  of  Riga,  at  the  diilance  of  ninety.five  verfts 
fromthe  town  of  that  name,  and  rather  more  than 
fifty-one  Verfts  from  (Efel.  It  is  diftinguifliable  fal* 
oflF  at  fea  by  a  foreft  of  birch  trees,  which  occupies 
one  of  its  fides.  It  is  entirely  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  is  inhabited  folely  by  fwedim  boors. 
Here  is  a  church  and  a  preacher ;  who,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fmallnefs  of  his  congregation,  muft 
be  of  a  contented  difpofition,  and  exercifed  inpati- 
€nce ;  though  his  income  is  very  decent,  having  the 
tithe  of  all  the  produ&s  of  the  ifland,  and  a  parcel 
of  land  befide.  VelTels  rarely  pafs  between  this  and 
Riga  ;  but  the  people  take  little  concern  about  the 
tranfafiions  of  the  firm  land.  In  behoof  of  the  fhips 
here  is  a  light-houfe,  for  the  fupply  of  which  the 
boors  are  obliged  to  buy  the  fuel  on  the  continent^ 
for  which  the  crown  allows  them  forty  dollars. 
There  is  no  farm  on  the  iflarid,  except  that  of  the 
paftorate.  The  arendator  colleds  the  ftated  impofts 
merely  from  the  boors,  which  amount  to  no  great 
matter.  For  fettling  the  differences  that  arife  among 
the  boors,  the  pallor,  with  a  convocation  of  the 
elders,  decides  in  the  firft  inftance ;  the  difcontent- 
ed  have  an  appeal  from  this  decifion  to.  the  arenda- 
tor. It  is  affirmed,  that^  among  the  inhabitants  are 
found  fome  remains  of  the  old  Livonians :  they 
fpeak  the  runic  language,  which  is  entirely  confined 
to  them,  and  perhaps  is  the  true  livonian  ;  alfo  the 
efthnic,  the  lettifli,  the  fwedifli,  but  moft  commonly 
the  german  and  rufs,  each  with  facility  from  their 

frequent 
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frequent  intercoitffe  with  others.  In  the  labours  of 
the  cbace  and  the  capture  of  the  fea-ldog,  they  are 
indefatigable,  whereby  they  gain  an  opulent  fubfifl:-' 
CDce.  They  live  in  great  harmony,  and  only  inter* 
marry  among  their  own  fociety*. 

Dago  lies  nearly  in  the  59th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  ezadly  oppofite  to  CEfel,  from  which  it  ig 
ieparated  by  a  fmall  ftrait.  It  is  diftant  from  the 
mainland  upwards  of  eighteen,  and  in  fome  places 
above  thirty  miles.  This  fliand  is  at  lead  about 
eight  fwedifli  miles  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  by 
near  fix  and  a  quarter  of  breadth.  It  is  of  an  ob^* 
long  fhape,  having  a  promontory  extending  weft^ 
.ward  far  into  the  fea ;  a  fmaller  one  to  the  north* 
eaft,  another  to  the  fouth,  and  a  fourth  almofl;  due 
eaft.  The  others  are  lefs  con(iderable.  The  two 
principal  fides,  which  are  equal,  are  about  fix  miles 
in  length,  but  along  the  ihore,  on  account  of  its 
finuofities,  at  leaft  feven  miles.  The  larger  of  the 
twofmalleft  fides,  which  is  that  to  the  north,  mea-* 
fares  about  five  and  a  half  miles  in  a  ftrait  line,  and 
the  fourth  fide  about  three  and  a  half. 

ThepaiTage  from  the  main  land  to  Dago  is  ufually 
either  acrofs  the  iiland  Vorms ;  or  pafting  by  the 
little  ifle  of  Heftholm  fouthward  or  northward. 
Many  direft  their  courfe  by  the  village  Vachterbas, 
where  a  foreft  of  alders,  feen  at  a  great  diftance, 
ferves  for  a  land-mark  j  hence  it  is  forbidden,  un- 
der very  heavy  penalties,  to  cut  down  a  tree  of  this 
foreft.  In  fummer*time  the  paffage  is  very  fafe  a* 
crois  the  found  in  a  little  boat  with  three  boor? ; 
though  by  reaibn  of  fome  unavoidable  circuitous 
routes^  the  paffage  is  reckoned  at  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  verfts,  and  even  more.  There  is  doubt- 
left  great  danger  from  fudden  fqualls  of  wind ;  but 

misfortunes 

*  Thefe  accounts  art  communicated  by  the  pallor  Hazen,  at 
Tamma,  wfa6  i$  very  advantagcoufl/  known  to  the  peoplf  of 
th^parta. 
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misfortunes  are  not  often  heard  of,  as  the  parts  be* 
ing  well  knoorn  to  the;  inhabitants,  they  eafily  run 
into  fome  bite  of  one  of  the  petty  ifles.  U  fre« 
quently  happens  that  a  pafienger  is  long  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  and,  not  being  accuftomed  to  take 
much  provifions  for  fo  fhort  a  voyage,  does  penance 
for  this  negle£b  by  fuffering  extreme  hunger* 

The  numerous  (hallows,  fand-baaks,  and  fmail 
iflands,  render  the  navigation  about  Dago  fomewhat 
perilous ;  and  (hips  are  often  (Iranded  here.  On 
the  Weftern  promontory,  whofe  extreme  point  is 
known  to  mariners  by  the  name  of  Dagerort,  a 
light-houfe  is  maintained  for  their  benefit.  It  ftands 
about  three  miles  from  the  fea,  on  a  mountain  com* 
puted  to  be  twenty-two  fathoms  in  perpendicular 
height. 

No  peftilential  difeafe  was  ever  known  to  make 
any  ravages  here  ;  and  the  population  is  fo  great, 
that  the  eltates  are  almoft:  burd^ed  by  the  fuper* 
fluity  of  people.  Accordingly  in  fummer  many  of 
them  go  to  the  main-land  and  gain  a  livelihood  by 
ditching,  bricklaying,  plaflering,  &c«  where  like# 
wife  whole  families  are  often  fold.  The  land  is  not 
fufEcient  to  their  fupport,  and  the  landlords  would 
derive  no  profit  from  their  eftates  if  they  vifcre  obli* 
ged  to  maintain  their  va(rals.  As  they  cannot  all 
live  by  agriculture,  many  turn  their  bands  to  yztu 
ous  arts  and  handicrafts,  in  which,  bv  their  un^ 
common  ingenuity,  they  fucceed  fo  well  as  fufHci* 
ently  to  confute  the  prejudice  concerning  the  ftupi* 
dity  of  the  Efthonians.  We  find  among  them  num* 
bers  of  expert  workmen  in  gold  and  (ilver,  turners, 
clockmakers,  lockfmiths,  carpenters,  joiners,  and 
even  (hip-builders.  The  majority  of  the  country* 
people  are  Eflhonians ;  yet  here  are  mauy^  even 
whole  villages  of  fwedifh  boors :  all  of  thefe  how- 
ever  have  not  equal  privileges  with  the  former.  The 
ifland  is  deficient  neither  in  forefts  nor  in  ftone. 

On 
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Oft  the  weftern  part  is  tnuch  fand  ;  but  the  fouthem 
&nd  eaftern  parts  confiA  of  a  blueifh  clay,  and  there* 
fore  a  fertile  foil.  Accordingly  a  confiderable 
qoantity  of  good  corn  is  produced  ;  only  the/feed 
requires  to  be  fown  fomewhat  early.  Barley  thrives 
Mirell  in  rainy  feafons.  The  coutits  de  la  Gardie 
were  the  principal  proprietors  in  the  ifland,  and 
foor Capital  eftates  now  t^Ion'g  to  one  of  their  def- 
cendants,  the  countefs  Steinbock.  The  fand-banks 
that  lie  about  Dago,  at  low-water  refemble  iflands^ 
but  in  long;  weftcrrtly  winds  are  overflowed.  Near 
thePuhalep  church  are  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
caftle,  which  the  boors  call  Vallipea,  denoting  a 
fortrefs,'  atid  which  they  pretend  to  take  its  date 
«ven  from  the  heathenifli  times.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
the  fort  GuTgei^fburg,  built  by  the  Swedes  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

VoftM3^,  to  which  the  common  charts  onac- 
tountably  give  the  name  of  Orihfon.  It  is  in  length 
fourteen  verfts  ;  in  breadth  rather  more  than  nine 
V(*r(h,  and  the  Ihape  of  it  nearly  quadrahgular. 

NuK,  or  Nukoe.  This  iflarid  at  times  becomes 
a  peniniula ;  being  joined  to  the  maiii  land  ;  bur,* 
when  the  water  is  high, '  and  the  wind  blows  from, 
the  fea,  the  flood  runs  fo  between,  that  it  is  en- 
tirely cut  oflF  from  the  land,  though  at  times 
it  is  pofBble- to  walk  dry-fliod  ftom  either  to  the 
other.  Nuk  is  about  fourteen  verfts  long  and  eight ' 
broad.  !  ^ 

KsssAtt,  to  the  fouthward  of  Dago,  with  a  cha- 
pel, is  about  eleven  verfts  long  and  between  four 
and  feven*  verfts  broad. 

OoEHSHOLM,  lying  to  the  north  of  Nuk,'  \\k& 
wife  with  a  chapel.  {    • 

Hestho^m, 

ft 

*  Id  efthnic  it  is  called  Vonufifiuri. 
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Hbstholm,  that  i^,  Horfe*ifle,  to  the  fonth  of 
Vorms,  uninhabited,  and  only  vifited  for  taking  its 
crop  of  hay. 

The  other  little  iflaads,  vhich  are  frequented 
only  for  the  laft-mentioned  purpofe,  and  that  o^  the 
fi(hery,  need  no  farther  notice ;  fome  of  them  are 
merely  rocks  or  fand-banks. 

Naroon,  is  twelve  verbis  from  Revai,  §early 
ten  verfls  in  length »  and  four  in  breadth. 

HpcHLAND,    or  Highland,  is  an  oblong  rock, 

two  to  two  and  a  half  verfts  in  breadth;  and  eleven 

in  length,  fbooting  up  almoft  in  the  mid41e  of  the 

gulf  pf  Finland,   beipg  diflant  from  8t«  Peterfburg 

a  hui^dred  and  fixty-five  verfts,    from  Vyborg  a 

himdred  ai>d  thirteen,    from  the  (hore  of  Efthonia 

iixty-two,  f^nd  from  the  coaft  of  Finland  forty-five. 

The  channel  about  -this  ifland  is  from  twelve  to 

thirty-iix  £ithpm,  and  ftill  nearer  the  land  of  fuffi- 

dent  depth  ;  fo  that  (hips  of  the  largeft  conftrudioQ 

m^y  fail  round  i^    'I  wo  light-boules  are  kept  here 

by  the  crown.     Hochland  may  be  faid  to  be  one 

ifiafs  of  ftone ;  not  only  becaufe  it  moftly  confifts 

of  rocks,  but  alfo  becaufe  one  rock  adheres  to  the 

other.     Thefe  pieces  of  rock  are  almoft  innumera- 

.ble,  and  of  various  dimeniiohs  ;  five  of  them  how- 

ever  are  remarkable  for  their  heigl^t.     In  the  heart 

of  the  ifle  is  a  deep  and  gloomy  vale,    not  above 

one  hundred  fathoms  wic^e,  in  which  are  ftill  to  be 

feen  fome  remains  of  a  very  aatient  bridge.     The 

ifland  4ia8  likewife  a  great  deal  of  fwampy  ground  ; 

it  i%  not,  however,  deftitttte  of  wood,  fuch  as  pines, 

firs,  birch,  alder,  &c.      On  the  bigheft  rocks  are 

^hvee  little  l^es,  not  without  fiflrj  neither  is  there 

?iy  deficiency  of  freOi  fpring|i«  llie  inhabitants  are 
ilans,  amounting  to  about  thirty  families.  It  can- 
not be  expeded  that  the  arts  of  agriculture  are 
much  praftifed  here  ;  however  there  are  fome  mea- 
dow lands.     Of  domeflic  animals  here  are  only  a 

few 
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few  black  cattle  and  a  little  flock  or  two  of  ibeep. 
Of  wild  fowl,  they  have  woodcocks,  ducks,  eagles, 
hawks,  crows,  mews,  fparrows,  yellow-hammers^ 
chaffinches,  &c.  magpies  are  liot  to  be  feen,  though 
they  abound  on  all  the  continent  of  thefe  parts. 
Seals  are  caught  in  great  abundance  ;  and  dolphins 
are  often  taken.  Of  the  kinds  of  fifh,  heirings^ 
are  iji  the  greatefl:  plenty.  Lead-ore  is  faid  to  have 
been  found  here. ' 

Tytersaari  is  a  round  ifland,  pretty  high,  but 
not  above  .ten  verfts  in  circuit.  It  lies  eighteen 
verfts  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Hochland.  As  appenda- 
ges, on  the  weftern  fide,  or  in  the  found  between  it 
and  Hochland,  it  has  four  fmall  iiles,  quite  low, 
but  pretty  far^afunder :  Kleintitter,  the  two  Viri, 
and  Vuotcalla,  and  on  the  fouthern  fid^  a  ftony 
ground,  feven  or  eight  verds  in  length,  to  the  Nar- 
va pafiage ;  hence,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  land  on 
this  ifland*  A  thifd  part  of  it  is  rock,  another 
third  is  morafs,  and  .the  reft  an  arid  and  fterile  fand- 
bilU  The  ifland  has  no  fprings.  The  feal  fifliery 
is  here  confiderabk.  The  inhabitants  live  together 
in  one  village. 

Lavansaari  is  fevon  verfts  long  and  four  verfts 
broad.  It  is  diftant  froni^  St.  Peterlburg  a  hundred 
and  twenty.c^yeKf^?^!  *}Ml>/w«>:.l%borg  ^ghty-two. 
Of  all  the  iflands  in^ the. gulf  of  Finland  this  is  the 
rooft  populous,  except  Cronftadt,  containing  up- 
wards of  forty  families.  It  i^  furrounded  on  the 
north-weft  fide  by  feveral  petty  ifles  and  flxallows  ; 
it  has  howevcd*  no  lefs  than  three  harbours,  capaci- 
ous enough  for  even  a  large  fl\ip  to  run  into.  In  the. 
middle  of  the  ifland  is  a  lake,  fmall  indeed,  but 
full  of  Hfh.  Somewhat  of  agriculture  is  in  pradice 
•  here  ;  and  formerly  there  were  fpecimens  of  forefts* 
The  animals  on  this,  are  the  fame  as  on  the  forego- 
ing iflands. 

Ma  P£N- 

*  Clupea,  .  ' 
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PfiNisAARi  is  only  three  verfls  long  and  half  a, 
verft  broad,  and  lies  fix  verfts  from  Lavanfaari.    It- 
is  inhabited  only  by  a  few  families,    and  has  no 
water-fprings. 

Seitsaari  is  five  verfts  long,  and  about  half  as 
much  ill  breadth,  and  is  ninety^five  verfts  from  St. 
Peterfljurg,  and  feventy-five  from  Vyborg.  The 
fand-banks  here  reach  as  ^  far  as  to  the  Peterfburg 
channel,  and,  being  invifible  from  their  lying  under 
xrater,  are  fo  dangerous  in  dark  nights,  that  in  this 
phce  alone  not  fewer  veffels  have  been  loft  than  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  gulf  of  Finland  together. 

,  The  land  is  every  where  unfruitful ;  in  fome  of  the 
marflies  there  is  indeed  a  flight  crop  of  hay.  Great 

.  numbers  of  eels  and  ftone  pearch  are  caught  here- 
The  herring  and  feal  fifhery  is  here  alfo  confidera- 
ble.  The  inhabitants  make  up  about  twenty  hmU 
lies.     Here  is  likewife  a  ligfat-houfe. 

Cronstadt.  Thi^  ifhind  'Was  called  by  the 
Finns,  Retufari,  and  by  the  Rui&ans  Kotloi  -oftrof*. 
In  i7^3»  together  with  the  town,  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Cronftadt.  It  is  fituate  at  the  eaftern  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  which,  from  this 
ifle  to  Peterfburg,  is  caHed  the  gulf  of  Cronftadt. 
It  lies  weft-north-weft  of  St.  Peterfburg  five  and  . 
twenty  verfts;  .i^feven  verfts  from  Oranienbaum, 
aiid  from  Softrabek  twelve.  This  ifland,  from  eaA 
to  weft,  is  thirteen  verfts  long,  by  about  two  and  a 
half  in  breadth  ;  is  flat,  fomewhat  about  eight  fa- 
thom higher  than  the  water-level ;  has  fome  wood, 
chiefly  bitch,  the  black  alder,  and  f<^me  firs.  The 
foil,  as  is  feen  in  digging  the  canals  and  docks, 
confifts,  under  the  fcanty  fod,  of  layers  of  clay, 
fand,  and  limeftone.  Two  petty  iflands  on  its 
fonth  fide  are  occupied  by  forts,   one  of  which  is 

calleiL 

*  Keule-ifland» 
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called  Cronflot,  and  the  other  fort  St.  Alexander. 
There  is  ftill  a  .third,  on  the  northern  fide  qF  the 
channel,  fmaller  than  either  of  tKefe,  bearing  the 
name  of  St.  John.  Cronftadt  was  built  by  Peter 
the  great  in  17  lo,  as  a  town,  and  harbour  for  j(hips 
of  war  and  merchantmen,  to  which  purpofiSs  he  had 
already  defigned  it  on  laying  the  foundations  of  St. 
Peteriburg.  The  town  comprehead^  the  eafternmoft 
part  of  the  liland,  is  fpacious,  containing  a  number 
of  good  houfes,  churches,  and  public  edifices ; 
but,  on  account  of  many  inferior  buildings,  mean 
houfes,  vacant  places,  &c.  by  no  means  handfome. 
It  is  populous,  efpeciaily  in  the  (hipping  feafon, 
when  the  ftreets  are  thronged  with  mariners  from 
all  the  ports  of  Europe,  particularly  the  Englifh  ; 
on  whofe  account,  as  well  as  thofe  of  our  country* 
pien,  whp  are  ftationary  09  this  ifland  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  commerce,  here  is  a  chapel  maintained  by 
the  Ruflia  company  of  London,  at  which  the  fer« 
yice  of  the  church  of  England  is  regularly  perform- 
ed every  Synday  throughout  the  year,  by  a  reiident , 
miniller.  The  Lutherans  have  alfo  a  church  on 
this  ifland,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Germans.  Numerous 
9S  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  are,  from  the  fleet 
laying  here,  the  garrifon,  the  cuftom-houfe,  the 
^orps  de  cadets,  the  labourers  in  the  docks,  yards, 
&c.  together  with  their  connections,  and  the  fami- 
liies  that  live  here  for  the  reafons  aboye  mentioned, 
yet' the  number  of  regiftered  burghers  is  but  fmall; 
in  the  year  178^,  they  were  only  two  hundred  and 
four*  The  man-of-wa;''s  mole,  as  it  is  called,  in  its 
prefent  ilate,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  cu- 
rious, and  accordingly  is  yifited  by  the  numerous 
travellers  that  take  Peterfl^urg  in  their  route,  with 
great  fatisfa£lion.  It  is  enclofed  by  a  (Irong  and 
flegant  rampart  built  of  granite  in  the  £ea,  under 
the  diredion  of  that  gallant  commander  and  u]> 
light  man^  the  late  admiral  Samuel  Greig,  to  whofe 

unwearied 
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unwearied  aftivity  and  uncommon  talents  the  ruffian 
navy  is  fo  highly  yidebted,  and  whofe  lofs  will  not 
€afily  be  compenfated  to  the  empire.     Here  are  alfo 
the  celebrated  Peter's-canal,    and  the  docks.      The 
canal  waj  begun  under  Peter  the  great,    and  com* 
pleted  by  general  Lubras  in  tl>e  reign  of  Eh'^abeth. 
At  the  end  of   the  canal  ftand  two  pyramidal  co« 
lumns  with  infcriptions  relative  to  this  undertaking. 
It  is  lined  with  mafonry,    is    1050   fathoms    long, 
in  breadth  at  the  bottom  fixty  fathoms,  and  at  top 
a  hundred ;  it  is  twenty-four  fathoms  deep,  and  iq 
this  manner  ftretches  three  hundred  apd  fifty-eight 
fathoms  into  the  fea«     Adjoining  to  the  canal  <ire 
the  docks,  in  which  ten  and  more  (hips  of  the  line 
may  be  refitted  at  once-     They  are  furjiiflied  with 
floodgates  for  admitting  and  letting  out  the  men  of 
war.      The  water  is  evacua^ted  from  the  bafon  by  ^ 
fleam-engine  con(lru6led  by  an  engliib  engiQeer, 
and  is  worked  by  coals  from  England.     Here  is  a 
foundery  for  calling  cannon-balls,  under  the  direc* 
lion  of  that  ingenious  artifl  Mr.  Baird,  from  North 
Britain;  and  a  rope-walk  for  making  fhip's  cablese 
of  all  fizes.— The  marine  cadet-corps  was  founded 
by  Peter  the  great  in  17 15,   for  the  education  of 
fea-officers ;    and  the  emprefs  Elizabeth  enlarged  il 
in  1 752,  for  three  hundred  and  fixty  pupils.  It  is  now 
removed  to  Peterlburg,  on  the  Vaffilli-oftrof,  where 
it  had  been  before  it  was  placed  at  Cronftadt ;  being 
under  the  luperintendance  of  an  adiniral,  till  lately 
admiral  Kutufof,   and  having  officers  of  the  navy 
for  its  infpe£lors«     The  cadets  are  of  noble  families^ 
and  divided  into  three  companies  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  each.      They  are  in(lrud.ed  in  languages,^ 
geography,  aflronomy,  naval  architedure,  and  na- 
vigation, in  climbing  the  (hrowds,  in  handling  the 
rigging,  fwimming,  &c.     The  greater  lads  who  are 
called  mariners,  are  taught  all  the  fundions  of  the 
fervice ;  &nd>  in  oraer  to  become  midfliipmen,  the 

lowcft 
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loweit  rank  of  officers,  muft  have  made  three  voy- 
ages as  cadets.  Their  uniform  is  green,  with 
white  facings  and  under-clothes.-^The  marine  hof* 
pital  at  Cronftadt  is  on  a  very  extenfive  fcale.  In 
1788,  it  had  at  feveral  times  25,007  patients;  and 
in  1789,  it  had  16,809.,  Of  the  former  number 
20,924  went  out  cured,  and  of  the  latter  i2,974» 

Baltic  port.  /  This  is  the  fame  with  Rogervyk, 
from  Rog,  the  ifland  in  which  it  is  formed. 


« 


SECTION    V. 

Of  the    Inland  Seas^     and  principal    Lakes    of 

Rujffta, 

The  Ca/pian. 

<  » 

X  HIS  large  body  of  water,  being  not  viiibly  cqn- 
Beded  with  any  of  the  great  oceans,  and  apparently 
not  having  an  outlet,  hasi  been  thought  by  ibme 
writers  not  properly  to  deferve  the  appellation  of  a 
fea,  but  to  be  more  fitly  clafTed  among  the  larger 
lakes.  However,  onacccxunt  of  its  fifhery  and -the 
iPerfiaA  cpmmeispe,  it  ia  of  great  confiquence  to  the 
empire. 

The  Cafpian,  mare  Cafpium,  was  antiently  called 
by  the  Greeks  the  Hyrcanian  fea;  the  Tartars  give 
it  the  name  of  Akdinghis,  the  White-fea  ;  by  the 
Georgians  it  is  termed  the,  Kurtflienfkiah  fea,  and 
the  Perfians  denominate  it  Gurfen,  from  the  old 
Perfian  capital,  Gurgan,  which  is  faid  to  have  ftood 
in  the  province  of  Aftrabat,  only  feven  vef  (b  from 
the  fea.  The  name  Hyreaniah  fea  is  as  much  as  to 
fay  the  perfian  fea ;  for,  in  the  periian  language, 
perfia,  is  not  called  the  perfian,  but  the  Hyrcanian 

em|nre* 
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empire.  The  Cafpian  reaches  in  length,  from  about 
the  37th  to  the  a7th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
in  breadth,  vfhext  it  is  the  \vidtd,  from  the  65th 
to  the  74th  degree  of  longitude.  Its  fuperficial 
contents  amount  to  above  36,000  fquare  miles,  eng- 
li(h*.  The  antient  geographers  had  but  a  very  im* 
perfe£t  knowledge  of  it.  Sotn^  thought  it  was  con- 
ne&ed  with  the  Frozen-ocean,  while  others  were 
of  opinion  that  it*  joined  with  the  Euxine.  Pto* 
lemy,  among  others,  embraced  the  Utter  hypo^ 
thefis ;  afErming  that  there  was  a  fubterraneons 
communication  between  the  waters  of  both :  as^ 
otherwife  it  was  not  to  be  explained  how  fo  many 
large  rivers  ihould  flow  into  the  Caipian,  for  which  ^ 
tbere  was  not  o|ie  channel  out  of  it.  A(id,  ipdeed^ 
who  can  wonder  at  the  difficulty  in  which  they 
found  themfelves  involved  ^  Fpr  what  becomes  of 
the  waters  of  the  Volga,  the,  Yaik,  the  Ycmba, 
the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  of  the  Araxes,  the  Byflraia, 
the  Akfa,  the  Koifa,  the  Terek,  and  the  number^ 
lefs  others  that  flow  into  it  ?  By  the  fun  alone  they 
eannot  be  evaporatedf  ;  there  is  no  Vifible  outlet  for 
them ;  and  yet  the  fea  is  never  perceptibly  fwollen, 
except  merely  in  the  fpring  on  the  melting  of  the 
fnows. 

They  who  have  recourfe  to  fubterraneous  paflages, 
ihrougn  Which  it  muft  flow  into  the  perfiaa  fea,  or 

mora 

« 

♦  What  M  Pallas  fty?  of  the  antient  extent  and  decline  of 
the  Cafpiaa  highly  deferves  perufal,  in  his  travels,  part  iii. 
p.  569  ic  ieq.  £u(  the  iniertion  of  it  here  would  render  the 
artKle  too  prolix  for  the  del^gn  of  thii  work.  It  is  not  only 
probable  that  its  antient  fhort  might  be  fi&ed  at  the  ObflitChei- 
oyn,  but  that  the  Cafpian  waft  once  connedicd  with  the  Baltic, 
and  this  again  with  the  £uxine;  whereof  a  proof  may  t;e  feei| 
in  the  quality  of  the  earih  in  all  thefe  parts. 

f  For  a  more  particular  difct>fRon  of  this  matter,  the  reader 
it  reiercd  to  the  (late  qi  Kuilra,  by  the  ingenious  Capt.  feiry:^ 
p.  xoo  &  fcq.  primed  at  huudot^,  17  l6. 
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more  probably  into  the  Euxine,  ufually  bring  twp 
arguments  in  fupport  of  their  notion.  In  the  firft 
place,  fay  they,  the  Cafpian  rifes  very  high  in  a 
weflerly  wind  ;  whereas  the  Euxine,  on  the  con- 
trary, r^gcs  tnoft  •when  the  wind  is  eaft :  confe- 
quently,  rhe  eaft  wind  favour?  the  exit  of  the  wa- 
ters or  tbe  Cafpian,  and  the  weft  wind  impedes  it* 
But  this  Js  a  failacia,  caufa  non  caufa*  AH  the 
winds  that  bring  humid  vapours  with  therh  are  more 
ftormy  than  thofe  which  come  from  arid  regions. 
But  now  the  weft-  wind  comes  hither  from  t!ie  Eux- 
ine and  the  Palus  Moeotis.  Confequehtly  the  Caf- 
pian muft  neceffarily  be  put  in  more  vehement  agi- 
tation by  it. 

Secondly,  it  is  pretended  that  there  is  in  this  fet 
a,  whirlpools  which,  with  a  horrid  noife,  fwallows 
up  all  the  fuperfluous  water,  and  difcharges  it  into 
the  Euxirte,  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  farther  urged, 
that  a  fpecics  of  fea-weed,  growing  only  on  the 
fbores  of  the  Cafpian,  is  found  at  the  mouth  of  \ 
this  tremendous  vortex.  To  which  they  add,  that 
near  to^his  vortex  is  a  fort  of  fifli  caught  no  where 
clfe  but  in  the  Euxine.  And  laftly,  that  in  days  of 
yore,  a  fiih  was  taken  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  with  a 
golden  ring  about  its  tail,  on  which  was  this  infcrip* 
tion  :  Mithridates  mihi  dabat  in  urbe  Sinope  liber- 
tatem  et  hoc  donum*.  But  later  accounts  know 
nothing  of  a  whirlpool ;  the  fifties  that  are  faid  to 
be  found  only  there  and  in  the  Euxine,  we  ftiall  be 
better  able  to  fpeak  of  when  they  are  more  accu- 
rately defcribed  ;  and  the  ftory  from  Kircher  haji 
^ery  much  the  air  of  a  fiftion.  Sea- weed  grows 
everywhere  on  the  ftiores  of  this  fea,  from  Aftrak- 
lian  to  Sulak^  and  thence  again  to  the  muganian 
^eppe. 
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The  natural  evafioh  of  the  waters  of  the  Cafpian 
into  the  Euxine  is  therefore  an  ungrounded  hypo- 
thecs. An  artificial  channel  was  attempted  by  Se- 
leucus  Nicanor,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
great :  but,  from  caufes  unknown  to  us,  bis  at* 
tempt  proved  abortive.  However,  it  is  afferted  by 
travellers,  that  traces  of  very  deep  valties  are  flill 
to  be  feen,  through  which  the  canal  is  faid  to  have 
gone*  In  the  reign  of  Peter  L  it  was  that  the  Caf- 
pian begaii  to  be  mor^  accurately  furveyed,  when 
it  was  found  to  be  in  length  about  eleven  hundred 
Terfts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ural  to  the  coaft  of 
the  Mafanderan :  its  greateft  width  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Terek  to  the  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Mert-. 
voi'  Kultyuk,  is  S%  rather  more  than  feveu  hundred 
yerils.  At  its  fouthern  es^tremity,  from  the  point 
of  Lenkeron  to  the  peninfula  fituate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  of  Balkon,  6%  fomewhat  more  than  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  verfts,  and  at  its  greateft 
width  z""  25  9  ^^  ^^^  hundred  and  twenty-five  yerfts« 
Its  circumference,  comprehending  the  great  gulf$. 
(though  excluding  the  little  finuofi^ties)  is  418a 
verfts. 

The  coafts  of  the  Cafpian,  northwards,  from  the 
Terek  towards  the  wed,  as  far  as  the  eaftern  extre- 
mity of  the  bay  of  Mertvoi  Kultyuk,  are  low,  flat^ 
fwampy,  and  overgrown  with  reeds ;  the  water  too. 
is  fhallow.  On  the  other  (hores  from  the  Terek  ta 
the  defert  of  Korgan  near  Aftrabat,  and  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  bay  of  Balkan  to  that  of  Mert«. 
vo'i  Kultyuk  the  country  is  mountainous,  the  (bores 
bold,  and  the  water  very  deep.  Of  the  fivers  that 
were  formerly  fuppofed  to  difembogue  into  it,  fe* 
veral  do  not  exill,  for  inftance  the  Takfiirtes  and 
the  Oxus,    which  were  pretended  to  flow  hither 
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from  the  eaft*.  The  chief  of  thofe  that  arc  known 
to  fall  into  it  are  :  The  Emba,  the  Ural,  the  Volga, 
the  Kumma,  the  Terek,  the  Sulak,  the  Agrakhan, 
the  Kur,  and  the  Aras.— It  is  related  as  a  ftriking 
peculiarity  q{  the  Cafpian,  that  during  thirty  or 
thirty.five  years  its  waters  are  conftantly  increafmgi^ 
and  then  for  the  fame  term  continually  decreafe ; 
but  this  ftory  is  unfupported  by  any  dated  obfer ra- 
tions. Much  mote  certain  arc  the  violent  and  dan" 
gerous  (lormsf  which  frequently  happen  on  this  fea« 
The  ground  iR  many  places,  not  far  from  the  fliore, 
is  already  fo  deep  that  a  line  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  fathom  will  not  reach  it.  The  water  in  ge* 
neral  is  fait ;  though  not  in  all  places,  particularl|r 
not  in  thofe  where  the  great  rivers  ^mpty  themfelves 
into  it.  The  fhores  are  for  the  moft  part  flat^  and 
only  on  the  eaft  (ide  mountainous. 

Perhaps  the  true  reafon  of  this  fea  remaining 
equally  fuUs  is  to  be  fought  in  the  quality  of  its 
bottom  ;  which  confifts,  not  of  a  thick  ilime,  but 
of  a  fhell-fand,  the  particles  whereof  touching  but 
in  few  points,  it  is  confequently  very  porous.  Of 
the  fame  fubftance  the  whole  (hore  is  likewife  fortn^ 
ed.  Layer  upon  layer  it  lies  three  fathoms  deep* 
This  indeed  lets  the  frefli  water  through,  but  it  be- 
comes immediately  fait  again  by  the  fait  water  prefs- 
\ng  on  it.  Through  this  fand  then  the  water  is 
filtered,  and  falls  into  the  abyfs  bet^eath  in  the  fame 
quantity  as  it  flows  into  the  fea, 

In  the  bay  of  Emba,  above  the  river  Yaik,  the 
xderve  is  feea.    The  water  there  is  not  let  through^ 

It 

•  The  Yaxartcs  is  the  S/r-Dam  tlmt  ftll$  into  the  Aral, 
T^e  Oxus  it  the  Ula;  <St  the  Amu-Daria,  which  takes  its  riie 
4a  the  Aral.  See  d'Anville,  Muller,  DidUonnaire  Geograp- 
bique  de  Polunin,  article  Aral,  and  the  general  charts  of  the 
f  cadem^  of  Pcterfburg. 
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it  therefore  ftagnates,  and  even  the  fiflies  putrify.  Its 
exhalations  are  extremely  noxious.  The  wind  i\i2X 
blows  over  this  bay  has  been  known  to  come  on  with 
fuch  furprifing  force  as  to  throw  down  the  fentinels 
of  the  ruffian  forts  ereded  herC)  with  fo  much  vio-r 
lence  as  to  kill  them.  ^ 

Of  the  fitti  with  which  tbefe  parts  abound,  our  ac- 
counts are  not  very  circumftantial.  The  falmon,. 
however,  are  as  good  as  thofe  of  Riga  and  Arch- 
angel, and  even  more  flefliy  and  fat.  The  herrings 
too  are  remarkably  large,  and  plupiper  than  the 
engliih  and  dutch,  but  not  fo  tendon 

This  fea  gives  nourifliment  to  myriads  of  the 
winged  race.  Storks,  herons,  bitterns,  fpoonbills, 
i:ed  geefe,  red  ducks,  and  numberlefs  others.  But 
t^e  mofl  beautiful  of  all  is  the  red  goofe*.  It  has. 
however  nothing  in  common  with  a  goofe,  neither 
is  it  red,  but  white  ;  the  tips  of  the  wings  indeed, 
Tound  the  eyes,  thebea^  and  the  feet  are  Tcarlet.  I^ 
is  of  the  iizc  of  a  (lork,  has  a  long  neck  and  high 
legs,  is  very  favoury  to  the  tafte,  ^nd  lives  on  6fti.  It; 
may  be  called  Cicpnia,  yel  ardea,  roi^ro  adunco  lato^ 
brevi. 

Afpeciesof  red  wild  ducks  is  alfo  frequent  here,, 
which  fly  in  the  evening  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  and 
the  roofs  of  houfes,  where  they  perform  a  noify  con-^ 
cert.     Tbeir  flefti  is  well  tafted,  not  oily,  though, 
1  jke  other  waterfowl,  they  feed  on  fi(h- 

Of  leeches  here  are  two  kinds,  the  hog-Icech  and. 
the  dog-leech.     Their  holes  have  two  apertures,  one, 
towards  the  fouth  and  the  other  facing  the  north,^ 
which  they  open  and  fhut  according  to  the  change 
of  the  wind. 

On  the  fhore,  between  Terki  and  Derbent,  grows 
a  grafs  on  which  all  the  quadrupeds  feed  with  avi^ 
dity  :  to  the  horfe  alone  the  eating  of  it  is  fatal.  They 

*  RufT.  krafnaia  gut. 
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i]ie  upon  the  fpot.  Peter  the  great^  caufed  the  ex- 
periment  to  be  made  in  his  prefence,  and  the  com- 
mon report  was  found  to  be  true. 

The  Cafpiaa  contains  a  confiderable  number  of 
iflands,  moftly  fandy  ;  and  to  the  fifli  above-menti- 
oned we  inay  add  the  following :  the  fterlet,  two 
kinds  of  fturgeon,  feals,  and  porpoifes.  Flux  and 
reflux  have  here  never  been  perceived. 

The  principal  harbours  and  toads  of  the  Cafpian 
are:  i.  Derbent;  which^  however,  fcarcely  de- 
ferves  that  n^me  ;  and  even  the  road,  by  reafon  of 
its  rocky  bottom,  is  very  incommodious.  2.  Nifo- 
vaia-priftan,  over-againft  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ni- 
fabat,  where  there  is  a  good  road  of  firm  fand.  3. 
Baku;  here  is  the  beS  haven  in  the  whole  Cafpian, 
being  full  two  fathoms  in  depth.  4.  Sallian,  in 
the  northern  arm  of  the  river  Kur.  5.  Enfili,  or 
;Sinfili,  has  indeed  but  an  indifibrent  roadftead,  vet 
it  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  trade.  6.  Medihe- 
tifar,  and  Farabat.  7.  Tukaragan  and*  Manghifh- 
lak,  have  good  harbours.  The  governments  of 
Ufimik  and  Caucafus  border  on  the  Cafpian. 

Ihe  Baikal 

It  lies  in  the  government  of  Irkutflc^  and  extends 
from  the  51ft  to  above  the  55i!h  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. The  Rui&ans  ftyle  it  a  fea,  mor^  Baikal  *  ; 
bi^t,  if  the  Cafpian  be  not  allowed  that  title,  the 
Baikal  can  ilill  lefs  pretend  to  it ;  however,  the 
Kuilians  honour  it  yet  farther  by  giving  it  that  other 
name  of  Svetoie  more,  the  holy  fea.  Whether  it  be 
lake  or  fea,  next  to  the  Cafpian  it  is  the  largeft  body 
of  water  in  the  ruffian  empire.  In  length  it  is 
between  five  hundred  and  fix  hundred  verfls,  and 
in  its  various  breadths  is  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  and  in 
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fomc  places  feventy  verfts :  being  furrounded  al- 
mod  entirely  wfth  high  and  moftly  bare  mountains^ 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  December  it  is  ufually 
frozen  over^  and  in  the  beginning  of  May  the  ice 
breaks  Up.  The  water  of  the  Baikal  is  uncommonly 
dear,  but  it  is  fubje£^  to  Treqiient  dorms,  and  thefe 
very  violent,  particularly  in  September.  It  abounds 
in  fi(h,  and  contains,  among  others,  great  ihoals  of 
a  fpecies  of  herring,  there  ceiled  omuli»  Here  are 
alfo  plenty  of  feals.  The  Baikal  has  fome  iflands, 
whereof  the  principal  bears  the  name  of  Olkhon,  in 
the  proximity  whereof  fulphur  fources  are  found, 
iimong  the  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  this 
fea,  the  principal  are  :  the  upper  Angara,  the  Bar- 
gufin,  and  the  Selenga,  which  join  it  from  the  north, 
the  eaft,  and  the  fouth  ;  whereas  only  one  dream, 
the  great  Angara,  in  the  wed,  derives  its  origin 
from  it.  Travellers  intending  to  go  beyond  Ifkutfk, 
into  the  remoter  eadern  parts  of  Siberia,  commonly 
take  their  paiTage  acrofs  the  BaikaL  There  is  in- 
deed  a  road  that  leads  round  it,  but  it  is  attended 
with  great  difficulties. 

The  Ladoga  lake.  It  lies  in  the  government  of 
Vyborg,  between  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  the  lake 
of  Onega.  In  antient  times  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
called  Nebo.  Being  in  length  a  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-five,  and  In  breadth  a  hundred  and  five  verds ; 
it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  largeft  lakes  in  Europe.  It 
produces  a  great  number  of  feals.  On  account  of 
the  perilous  dorms  to  which  it  is  liable,  and  th^  fe« 
veral  fand-bants  that  are  ever  (liifting  iheir  pofition, 
Peter  the  great  caufed  the  famous  ladoga  canal  to  be 
dug  along  its  fiiore,  from  the  Volkhof  into  the 
Neva ;  which  canal  is  a  hundred  and  four  verds 
long,  ten  fajenes  broad,  one  fajene  and  a  half  deep, 
and  has  twetity.five  fluices.  By  the  Neva  the  La- 
doga isconne^ed  with  the  Baltic  ;  by  the  Svir  with 
the  Onega  j  and  by  the  Volkhof  with  the  Ilmen. 
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Into  the  canal  flow  the  rivers  Lipke,  Nafia^  Sheldi- 
ka.  Lavas  and  Kabona  ;  into  the  lake,  the  rivers 
Pafha^  Siass,  Oiaet,  &c. — ^whereas  the  Neva  alone 
runs  out  of  it.— -Both  fliores  of  the  lake  belong  to 
Rai&a,  which  have  everywhere  a  flat  coaft  and  a 
fandy  beach.  On  thi$  fhore  it  has  alfo  a  few  low 
fifhcry  iflands  and  a  fandy  bottom.  That  part  of 
the  northern  (ide  which  lies  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz  has  marble  on  its  coaft,  whence  fome  of 
thofe  beautiful  and  durable  kinds  of  finnifli  marble 
are  brought  to  St.  Peteriburg.  As  the  bed  of  this 
lake,  fora  great  extent,  is  in  the  loweit  part  of  the 
country,  it  receives  befides  the  above-mentioned 
rivers,  the  waters  that  come  from  the  alum  hills  ;  all 
of  which,  as  before  obferved,  have  no  other  outlet 
than  the  Neva. 

The  lake  Onega.  It  lies  in  the  government  of 
Olonetz,  between  the  Ladoga  and  the  White-fea. 
Its  length  is  between  a  hundred  and  eighty  and  two 
hundred  verfti)  and  its  breadth  from  fixty  to  eighty. 
Like  the  Ladoga  it  contains  a  few  iflands  coniifting 
of  marble,  and  in  all  other  properties  is  much  the 
-  lame.  With  otHer  rivers,  the  Vitegra  falls  into  it 
on  the  foutb-eaft  fide,  which  river  takes  its  rife  not 
far  from  the  Kofflia,  which  falls  into  the  Bielo-oze* 
ro.  On  the  Kofflia  is  the  priftan  Badoga,  and  on 
the  Vitegra  ihe  priftan  Vitegorflcaia,  which  are  only 
about  forty  verfts  aCunder.  Now,  as  from  the  One- 
ga the  navigable  river  Svir  runs  into  the  Ladoga ; 
and  from  the  Bieio-ozero  the  Shekiha  flows  into  thp 
Volga,  there  needs  only  a  canal  to  be  cut  tht  faid 
diftance  of  forty  verfts,  for  conne£ling  the  Neva 
with  the  Volga,  which  would  be  much  more  con- 
venient  for  the  navigation  here  than  the  paflage  by 
Vtflmoi-volotihok,  becaufe  there  are  no  waterfalls, 
and  therefore  all  the  danger  and  trouble  attending 
them  in  the  prefent  paflage  would  be  obviated. 
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The  lake  Feipus,  or  TftiudQcoe-ozero.  It  Ilea 
bet\(^een  the  governments  of  Pfcove,  Rcval,  Riga^ 
and  St.  Peterfburg,  extending  in  length  to  about 
eighty,  and  in  breadth  to  fixty  verfts.  By  means  of 
a  very  |;>road  ftrait  it  is  connected  with  the  Pfcove 
lake,  the  length  of  urhich  is  dated  to  be  fifty^  and 
the  breadth,  which  is  always  decteafidg,  fDrty  verfts. 
This  latter  receives  the  river  Velikaia.  Out  of  the 
Peipus  comes  the  Narova,  which  through  the  Em- 
bach  has  communication  with  the  Vertz-erb  lake  ; 
out  of  this,  on  the  other  hand,  flows  the  Fellin  into 
the  gulf  of  Riga  J  and  confequentty  a  very  benefi- 
cial water  paflfage  might  be  made  between  Riga  and 
•fome  of  the  inland  provinces,  by  way  of  the  Peipus 
lake. — The  commodities  which  go  to  Narva  along 
the  Narova  are  obliged,  on  account  of  the  ialls  in 
that  river,  to  be  carried  ^  great  way  by  la^nd.  There 
are  a  few  fmall  iffands  in  the  Peipus,  but  not  of  con« 
fequence  enough  to  deferve  much  notice,  excepting 
indeed  Porka  or  Bork,  called  by  the  Eftbonians 
Porkafaar,  which  is  not  only  inhabited,  but  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  forefts^  and  has  no  lefsthan  three  villa- 
ges upon  it.  A  little  gulf  that  is  conftanthy  in- 
croaching  more  and  more  upon  the  land,  may,  in 
no  great  fpace  of  time,  compel  the  inhabitants  in  its 
vicinity  to  fliift  their  habitations. — Among  the  feve- 
ral  brooks  and  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Peipus,  the 
Embach  is  the  moft  confiderable.  The  exit  is 
through  the  Narva  river  iato  the  gulf  of  Finland.  It 
greatly  facilitates  the  commerce  between  Pfcove, 
Dorpat,  and  Narva  ;  though  this  advantage  might 
doubtlefs  be  rendered  more  beneficial,  and  extended 
to  more  diftrids  by  fome  improvements  ;  particularly 
if  Dorpat  could  be  enabled  to  fend  the  produds  of 
the  circumjacent  country  by  water  to  Narva.  ln(tead 
^f  fix  horfes  and  as  many  men,  the  traufport  of  a 
load  of  rye  would  then  require  only  two  people.  — 
Ixi.  (tormy  weather  the  badly-built  barks  and  other 
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Veflelsare  not  uhtrequeAtly  very  much  damaged  ;  an' 
tnconvenience  that  might  eaAly  be  prevented  by  or- 
ders from  the  magiftracy  to  conftruft  the  veffels  by 
certain  regulations — The  vaft  multitudes   of  fifh 
that  breed'  iti  this  lake  aiford  a  lucrative  occupation 
to  the  boors  of  thefe  parts,  and  increafe  the  revenues 
of  the  adjoining  eftates,  tbe   owners  of  which  let 
out  the  parts  on  which  their  landis  abut  at  acertain. 
,  tent.    The  corn  lands  adjacent  to  the  fhorcs  are  by 
no  means  fufficient  to  the  noiirifliment  of  the  people 
employed  in  the  fifheries ;  this  deficiency,  however, 
is  abondanrly  fupplied  in  autumn  and  winter,  by  the 
barter  of  fi(h  againft  floun    Tht  fifti  are  priticipaHy, 
rcbfe,  a  fpegles  of  heiring,  and  barbel.    The  former 
are  ibid  from  thirty  to  ninety  kdpeeks  a  thoufand.  ^ 
;  A  hundred  barbel  will  coft  from  three  to  (he  rubles, 
»but  for  a  live  one  they  will  get  at  leaft  twenty  ko- 
peeks.    Befide  thefe,  here  ar^cslught  pike,  pearch,' 
a  fpecies  of  carp,  whiting,  quabb,  korulhki,  gud« 
geons,  &c.    The  pike  and  fome  others  are  dried  in* 
the  air  and  exported  j  the  rebfe  aris  fometimes  fmok« 
cd.    If  the  fifliermen  were  ri<:h  enough  to  keep  ^ 
provifibn  of  fait  always  ready  for  faking'  what  they 
do  not  immediately  fell  of  a  good  capture,  tljey 
would  not  be  obliged  to  throw  away  fo  much  putrid 
Aib  as  they  do,  to  the  lofs  of  their  profit  and  their 
labour. 

The  Ilmen  lake,  formerly  Moiflc,  lies  in  tbe  go- 
vernment of  Novgorod,  and  is  about  forty  verfts  in 
length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  It  rececves  the  rivers 
Mfta^  Lovat,  Shelon,  &c.  and  gives  births  to  the 
Volkjbof  alone. 

The  BiELO-o^ERo,  or  White-lake,  is  in  the  fame' 
government  with  the  foregoing ;  is  about  fifty  verftg 
long  and  thirty  broad,  and  receives  into  it  feveral 
fmallcr  ftreams.  The  only  on«  that  Itowg  out  of  i; 
is  the  Sh^kfna,  which  falls  into  the  Volga.  The 
water  of  this  lake  is  clear,  having  a  bottom  partly 
VOL.  I.  K  clay. 
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day^  a&d  partly  ftpny.  The  day  is  geaeraUy  of  aF 
"w^ite  colour^  and  ia  ftormy  weather  caufes  a  ftron^ 
white  fomn  i^on  the  furfaee  of  the  water.  Doubt* 
Uk  it  is  from  this  circumftance  that  the  lake  firlt  ob-  * 
tained  itft .  aame  Bieb  */  it  contains  pleiyy  of  filk 
atid  crabs. 

.  The  lake  Tshany  lies^  partly  in  the  goTemment 
o(  ToboUk  and  partly  in  that  ct  Kolhy  van.  It  coax- 
mimicafes  with  the  lakes  Moloki  and  Abifhkan^  is  of 
a  very  confid^abte  <iircuit,  and  abounds  in  fiih. 

.  The  lake  Alttn-noor,  or  Teletzfcoe-ozero,  lie« 
in  the  government  of  K.olhyvan,  on  a  very  confi- 
derable  elevation  of  the  altaian  mountains,  by  which 
it  is.  alfo  entirely  furrounded.  Its  length  is  comput* 
ed  at  a  hundred  and  twenty-fix^  and  its  greateft 
bteadth  ateighty-four  verfts.  From  this  lake  arife^ 
the  famous  viver  By,  which,  at  its  conjundion  with 
the  SLatuniay  takes  the  name  of  Oby. 

Of  the  chief  navigable  Rii^eriof  Rujjiai 

So  taff  an  empire  as  that  of  Ruffia  cannot  but 
hahre  a  great  number  of  confiderable  rivers.  I  (hall 
here  only  ta1ce  notice  of  the  mod  materiaU  arranging 
them  according  to  the  feveral  feas  into  which  they 
flow. 

kh)ers  thatjtow  into  iU  Baltic. 

m 

The  tWiHA.  This  is  named  by  the  Ruffians  fst^ 
padnaia  Dvina,  and  by  the  Lithuanians  Daugava.  It 
derives  its  origin  from  a  lake  in  the  government  of 
Tver,,  at  Biala,  not  far  from  the  fources  of  the  VoU 
ga,  p^ri»es  its  courfe  through  this  and  the  govern. 
meat  of  Pfcove,  confticutes  the  boundary  between 
the  government  of  Polotzk  and  Riga,  the  republic 
of  Poland  and  the  duchy  of  Coufland,  and  falls  not 

far 
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far  from  Riga,  at  Dunamunde,  into  the  Baltic.    In 
its  courfe  it  takes  up  feveral  fmaller  rivers,  as,  the 
Toroptea,  the  Eveft,  the  Oger,  and  the  Yagel,  and 
from  Courland   the  Bulder- Aa.     The  Duna  is  navi« 
gable  all  the  way  from  its  uppermoft  regions,  facili- 
tating the  commerce  from  feveral  governments,  and 
from  Poland  and  Courland,  to  an  uncommon  de- 
gree.    About  a  thoufand  veflels  and  barks,  of  vari^- 
ous  dittienfions,  paHrannually  along  it,  to  and  from 
the  aforefaid  towns.     It  has  however  one  inconveni- 
ence, which  is,  t]iat  near  Dunamunde,  there  are  a 
great  many  flioals,  every  year  increafing  and  (hift- 
ing  their  pofitions,  which  occafions  much  difficulty 
in  the  navigation.     To  this  inconvenience  may  be 
added  another,  that,  in  the  Dunaburg  circle,  there 
are  feveral  falls,  the  ihooting  whereof  is  attended 
xi^ith  great  difEculty  and  danger.  Some  reckon  thefe 
falls  at  fourteen  in  number.     I  Ihall  only  mentioa 
one  near  Seleburg,  another  by  Lennevarden,  and  a 
third  adjacent  to  Rummel.     This  third  is  the  laft 
the  veflels  have  to  fhoot  before  they  come  to  Riga ; 
the  firft  is  highefl  and  mod  dangerous ;  a  concealed 
point  of  rock  threatens  all  the  floats  and  veflels  that 
fhoot  the  fall  with  imminent  deflrudlion,  and  nuid- 
bers,  at  low  water,  perifli  without  redemption.  The 
fteerfman,  notwithftanding  he  has  taken  a  pilot  on 
board,  mud  exert  the  utmod  caution.     The  noife 
of  the  water  allowing  of  no  oral  commands,  they 
are  ufvially  given  by  the  hand  pr  by  waving  the  cap ; 
and  the  people  jud  ere  they  come  to  the  verge  of  the 
watery  precipice,  fall  down  on  their  knees  and  pray. 
The  frequent  diladcrs  that  happen  here  are  very 
profltable  to  the  courifli  boors  that  lurk  in  the  ad- 
jacent caverns,  for  the  purpofe  of  appropriating  to 
themfelves  what  they  can  from  the  wreck.     No  re-  • 
medy  has  hitherto  been  devifed  for  this  great  nui- 
fance.     Between  Uexkull  and  the  Rummel,  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  lie  a  number  of  large  dones,  Ibme 
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of  which  have  been  already  blown  up  at  the  esfpence 

of  the  corporation  of  Riga.     Thefe  obftacles    da 

not  allow  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  a  free  paflage, 

which  is  onfv  commodious   or  attended   with  the 

lea(l  dangef  at  high  water  in  the  fpring.    The  few 

vcffels  whofe  owners  refolve  on    a  voyage  back, 

afgarnft  the  ftream,  are  obliged  not  only  to  be  drawn 

.by  n\en,  but  muft  be  unloaded  at  the  falls.     The 

conrtant  defeftion  of  the  water  in  fummer  renders 

the  voyage  itill  more  difficult  and  tedious ;   on  the 

early  coming  on  of  autumnal  frofts  utterly  impofli- 

ble.— At  Riga  the  Duna  is  nine  hundred  paces 

broad*     Hel'e  annually  in  April  a  bridge  of  pontons 

is  thrown  acrofs  it,  and  faftened  by  poles,  except 

the  part  that  opens  to  let  the  fhips  go  through,  which 

is-  fix^d  to  anchors/      Generally  in  November  the 

river  is  covered  with  icie,  which  in  March  or  April 

again  breaks  up.    The  froft  not  unfrequently  maices 

the  river  pafifable  on  foot  in  the  fpace  of  eight-and- 

fortv  hours*    The  bridge  is  then  taken  away,  and 

fafely  laid  by  in  a  fmall  arm  of  the  river^  called  the 

Soodgraben.      The  whole  fummer   through,  the 

great  number  of  fhips  of  all  nations  lying  clofe  to 

the  bridge  on  both  fides,  is  allowed  by  all  travellers 

to  be  a  fine  fight.— This  Duna  is  the  port  of  Riga. 

—•But,  as  nothing  is  *  nerfeft,  this  beneficent  river 

often  puts  the  city  ancT  the  circumjacent  territory 

into  the  moll  ferious  alarm,  and  does  them  confix 

derable  mifchief.     In  the  fpring  feafon  the  ice  drives 

hither  from  Lithuania ;  while  about  the  town  and  to 

the  fea  all  is  ftill  faft.     The  outlet  being  flopped , 

and  the  accumulation  continually  augmenting,  the 

moft  lamentable  inundations  have  been  frequently 

occafioned.     That  of  the  year  1771  is  from  ihelofs 

of  people,  houfes,  and  cattle,  and  a  damage  of  more 

than  fwo  hundred  thoufand  dollars  in  amount,  ftili 

frcfli  in  the  memory  of  all  men.     In  1770,  the  cut- 

ting-through  of  the  folid  ice  greatly  facilitated  the 

evafion 
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evafion  of  what  was  floating,  which  alfo  ran  off  in 
1 7729  without  caufmg  any  damage*  '  The  falinon  of 
thq  Duna  are  the  moft  excellent  and  the  deareft  of 
all  Livonia*  To  conclude,  this  river  has  in  general 
^fandy  and  clayey  ^ore,  and  a  difcoloured  water. 

The  N£VA.  It  draws  its  current  from  the  lake  of 
Ladoga,  traverfes  the  government  of  St.  Peterfburg 
for  fifty  vcrfts  jn  length,  flowing  through  the  city, 
and  at  lad  falling  in  feveral  arms  into  the  ;;^alf  of 
Cronftadt.  Jt  reaches  the  city  under  the  walls  of 
the  Ncviki  monaftery,  after  having  juft  above  it  ad- 
mitted the  waters  of  the  rivulet  Ochta.  The  feveral 
moihbs  of  the  N&va  are  all  within  the  city  ;  and  are 
called  :  the  Neyka,  which  runs  on  the  right  fide,  in 
the  Vyborg  quarter,  among  the  hofpitals,  and  flows^ 
in  a  beautiful  (Iream,  northrweftward  and  then  weil- 
ward  into  the  gulf.  On  its  weftern  direction  It  di-^ 
vides  on  the  right  into  the  great  Nevka, .  and  on  the 
left  into  the  Tittle  Nevka,  thereby,  and  by  crofs 
arms,  forming  iflands*  Acrofs  this  divifion  runs 
the  Karpovka,  a  morafs-brook,  from  its  left  fide,  to 
the  little  Nevka,  and  thereby  forms  the  Apothecary 
ifland.  The  Nevka,  the  great  •  Nevka,  and  the  little 
f  Nevka,  are  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  fathom  broad, 
have  ihallovi^  places,  fome  of  which  are  often  dry, 
good  neva-water,.  and  flow  fluggiihly.  The  Fon- 
TANi^A  goes  from  the  Nevka,  on  the  right  of  the 
Neva,  flowing  as  a  flow  morafs  brook,  flrft  fouth- 
crnly,  then  weftward  parallel  with  the  Neva,  to  the 
Cronfladt  gulf,  into  which,  with  the  great  Neva,  it 
formerly  fell  into  two  arms*  In  the  former  reigns  ic 
had  been  deepened  and  lined  with  fides  of  timber, 
but  gradually  hlled  up  again,  and  in  fummer  was 
partially  dry.  By  order  of  her  late  majeHy  k  was 
dug  afrefh,  to  a  bed  of  one  fathom  in  depth,  afid  in* 
breadth  ten  or  twelve,  and  its  fides  faced  with  hewn 

graniie ; 
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granite  raifed  on  piles  to  the  height  of  a  fathom 
above  the  water's  level,  with  an  iron  baluftrade  i 
tod  without  fide  of  this,  a  pavement  6ve  feet  broad 
of  granite  flags  for  the  accommodation  of  foot  pa(- 
/engers)    Its  banks  are  now  full  of  fine  flowing  Neva- 
water,  is  navigable  for  barks  of  burden,  and  confti* 
tutes  one  of  the  chief,  ornaments  of  this  imperial  re- 
iidence^  worthy  of  the  great  and  benign  fovereign 
who  honoured  it  with  her  thrbne  and  her  prefence. 
The  expence  of  this  undertaking,  which  Catharine 
the  fecond  began  in  1780  by  general  Bauer,  and 
completed  in  1789,  by  prince  Vafemfltoi,  was  truly 
imperial.     The  length  of  the  river  is  nearly  three 
thoufand  fathoms  or  about  fix  verfts.     £very  &• 
thom  of  which  on  either  fide,  without  reckoning 
the  digging  of  the  river,  or  the  procuring  and  the 
-driving  of  the  numberlefs  piles  for   the  ground? 
wark,  and  exclufively  of  the  fumptuous  bridges  of 
ornamented  granite  that  crofs  it  at  various  diftances, 
the  embanking  it  alone  with  granite  cod  at  firft  ^ 
hundred  and  eighty-two  rubles,  but  this  price  gra- 
dually rofe  higher  and  higher,  till  at  lad  three  hiin^.' 
dred  rubles  were  paid  for  every  fathom  in  length  oi| 
either  fide. — The  Moika  runs  from  the  right  of  the 
Fontanka,  not  far  below  its   departure  from  the 
Neva,  and  flows  almoft  parallel  with  it,  whereiii  it 
falls  to  the  left  of  the  great  Neva,   clpfe  above  its 
mouth.     It  was  a  morafs-brook,  like  the  Fontanka, 
and  like  it  had  been  dug  out  in  one  of  the  iformer 
reigns,  ahd  faced  with  wooden  walls.     In  this  ftate 
it  dill  remains,  much  choakqd  up  in  various  parts, 
confequently  the  watet  runs  very  flowly  in  fummer, 
and  is  far  worfe  than  that  of  the  Neva ;  however  it 
is  ufeful  for  culinary  purpofes.     The  emprefs  had 
fignified  her  intention  of  having  this  river  dug  out 
and  banked  with  granite,  for  the  benefit  and  decora- 
tion of  the  city.— The  Katarina-c anal,  was  like- 
wiie  a  warop-ftream,  running  above  the  Moika,  and 

fallini^ 
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fdiiojt  iitto  tfa^e  right  fide  of  the  Fontanka,  not  far 
gbove  its  mouth*     Catharine  the  fecond  caufed  it  to 
t>e  made  between  fev^n  and  eight  fathom  wide^  and 
one  fathom  deep  for  its  bed,  and  to  be  faced  on 
both  ^des,  for  its  whole  length  ef  four  verfts,  with 
granltf  9  UHf  the  Fontanka,  and  to  be  ffirniflied  with 
foot- ways,  an  Iron  b^aftr^jde,  and  de  (cents  for  the 
conveniency  of  takiiig  up  water.     An  arm  ot  it, 
^nifhed  in  the  famis  manner,  r\in3  by  the  Nikolai 
church,  from  the  right  fide  of  the  Katarina*canal,  ta 
the  Neva,   and  is  called,   Jh^  N^kolaucanal. 
That,  naqied  after  the  fovereign,  th^  ]^tarina-£anal« 
'Was  begun  in  1764,  and  finiihed  ii|  1790.     It  has 
very  much  drained  the  lo\r  quarter  of  the  town 
through  which  it  palJTes,  and  procured  it  the  advan« 
tage  of  pure  running  water,  ^nd  a  parage  for  barks 
loaded  with  wood  for  fuel,  iron,  and  other  necefla- 
ries. — The  little  Nsva  *  goeso^  from  the  main 
river  on  the  right  fide  under  the  walls  of  thefortreft^ 
and  flows  weftrnorth-^eftward  to  the  gulf.     It  is 
broader  than  the  great  Neva,  but  more  (hallow,  and 
pi^rpofely  rendered  innavigabje  by  Peter  the  great, 
on  account  of  Svi^eden  and  the  cuf^oms.     Its  right 
fliore  is  left  in  its  natural  (late,  wi^iout  buttrefs,  ^ 
and  has  a  parallel  arin  at  the  Petroyka,  which,  flqW'* 
|ng  to  the  Nevka,  forms  the  i(Ie  Petrpy()c.    The  left 
Ihore  has  above,  as  far  as  the  buildings  on  the  Vaf* 
fiUi-oftrof  reach,  a  buttrefs  of  timber,  apd  lower 
dowh,  in  the  woods,  two  moraify  collateral  arms 
that  forni  i(}ands,  and  are  palled  r(b^rnaia  retchka, 
or  the  black  rivulet.—^Having  made  this  diftribution 
of  waters,  the  main   (tream,  or  the  great  Neva, 
flows,  in  a  fouth-weftward  dirediion,  from  a  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  to  upwards  of  two  hu,ndred  fathoms 
^n  breadth,  and  in  fom^  places  of  great  depth,  into 
the  Cronftadt-giilf.    Its  right  bank,  as  far  as  the 

buildings 
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buildings  on  the  Vaffijli-oftrof  reacb^  is  fuppotte4 
by  a  Wooden  buttrefs  fire  or  fix   foot  high.     The 
whble  extent  of  the  left-hand  bank,  Catharine  thq 
fecond  caufed  to  be  quayed  with  granite,  from  the 
foundery  to  the  fartheft  extremity  of  the  Galerenr 
hof,  excepting  only  the  fpace  in  front  of  the  admiral- 
ty»  This  grand  work,  which  was  begun  in  1 764,  and 
completed  in  iji6y  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  (lone 
margin  of  the  Fomanka  by  ftiH  greater  ftrength  and 
more  magnificence.      The  ground  under- water  is 
rammed  with  piles  for  three  fipithoni  in  breadth,  with 
long  trunks  of  fir  trees,  two  fathoms  and  a  half  in 
length.     Thefe  piles  were  driven  during  the  winter 
by  engines  placed  on  the  ice,    and  in  the  fummer 
fawn  deep  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  ma? 
chines  contrived  for  th|,at  purpofe.     This  donei  the 
foundation  was  lai'i),  fird  by  filling  the  interftices  of 
the  piles  with  flints  and  pebbles,  then  placing  upon 
th^folid'bafis  feveral  layers  of  flat  pudoffl^oi  pliets, 
a.  hard  kind  of  flone  fo  called,  confoljdated  together 
by  a.  tried  cement,  which  was  then  built  upon  with 
fquares  cf  granite  of  1  *  to  at  foot  thick,  and  the 
wall  finiflied  above  as  a  foot  pavement  a  fathom 
broad,  covered  with  fimilar  quadrats,  at  the  height 
of  ten  feet  above  the  water.     The  parapet  is  alfo  of 
the  fame  hewn  granite,    two  feet  arid  a  half  high, 
and  one  foot  and  a  quarter  in  thicknefs.     At  certain 
dfftances  openings  are  made  in  the  quay  for  def- 
cending  upon  the  ice  in  winter,  and  ft?iirs  with  fpa- 
cious  landing-places  and  benches,    for  faking  up 
water,  unloading  the  barks,  and  for  the  repofe  and 
convenience  of  thofe  who  walk  here  forbufinefs  or 
pleafure.     Lailly,  the  face  ci  the  wall  is  furnifhe4 
with  mafly  iron  rings,  for  »he  fattening  of  galliots, 
barks,  barges,    and  other  yeflels.     This  truly  in^- 
perial  quay  is,  for  it^  length,  which,  deducing  the 
fpace  before  the  admiralty,     is   1650  fathom,    or, 
three  verfts,    for  ftrength,  magni^cence,    and  the 

cod 
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coft  of  buiMing  it,  unequalled  in  Eurppe,  and  the 
conftajit  fubjed  of  admiration  to  foreign€r8.-«-»Iii 
the  gulph.  01    Cronftadt,  Jud  h(Ang  the  mouth  of 
the  Neva,   near  the  fouthern  fhore,   lie  two  low 
marih^  ifiands,    with  brufliwood  upon  them^   of 
wbic.hi.th^  greater  is  called  Dolgoi  oftrof,  or  Lonj^ 
illand,  where  a  confiderabte  iifliery  is  carried  on.— 
Befides  thefe  feveral  ftreams,  there  is  another  canal 
within  the  town,    lined  with  brick-work  and  ms^ 
fonry,  Turrounding  the  admiralty  ;    likewife  fonie 
'  ibprt  jpanals  with  wooden  fides,  which  running  bc^ . 
tween-the  Neva  and  tlip  Moika,    p^rt  the  galley 
vbarf  apd    New    Holland,— The  Ligova  canal, 
twenty  verils  long,  has  its  water  frpin  the  Duderhpf 
hills,  with  which  it  fupplies  the  fountains  of  the 
imperial  fummer  gardens,  diflributing  k  alfo  to  the« 
gardens  of  the  late .  prince  Potemkin,  and  at  the 
l^me  time  fupj)lying  tt)at  quarter  of  the  city  with 
water. 

The  water  of  the  Neva,,  audits  feveral  arms  and 
running-  canals,  which,  befides  the  Ligova  canal,  , 
fupplies  the  whole  city,  is  to  be  ranked  with  the 
lighted,  cleareft,  and  pureft  of  river  waters.  Foil- 
reigners  indeed,  for  the  firfl  month  or  two  of  their 
ilay  at  St.  Peterfburg,  perceive  a  certain  alteration 
{n  their  habit  oi^  body,  becoming  more  lax  than 
ufual,  which  has  chiefly  been  laid  (o.thq  charge  of 
the  Neva  water.  This  induced  Model,  and  after*^ 
ward&  Georgi,  both  profefibrs  of  the  imperial  aca- 
demy, to  fubmit  it  to  a  chemical  procefs :  when  the 
former;  found,  in  eighty  medicinal  pounds  of  the 
water,  taken  above  the  city,  only  fix ty-eight  grains 
of  calcareous  earth  and  three  grains '  of  vegetable 
extrad ;  and  the  .latter,  in  fifty  pounds  of  water, 
taken  within  the  city,  no  more  than  forty  grains  of , 
calcareous  earth,  and  five  grains  of  extrad ;  he 
found  it  alfo  very  poor  in  air.  The  accident  to  fo- 
reigners feems,  therefore,  to  be  more  owing  to  the 

change 
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change  in  their  way  of  living  and  other  caufei, 
than'  to  proceed  from  the  water  of  the  Neva,  whidi 
amply  compenfates  the  want  of  wells  and  fpringg 
to  the  city. 

In  ftill  weather,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  fe- 
yeral  outlets  varies  about  two  feet ;  ftrong  siad  con* 
tinued  eaft  winds  drive  the  water  quicker  into  the 
gulf,  and  accordingly  it  is  three  or  four  feet  lower 
than  the  mean  height.  On  the  contrary,  ftrong, 
lafting  weft  winds  fo  greatly  reftrain  the  current 
that  the  river  rifes  about  as  much  above  its  meaa 
height.  In  continued  ftorm;  from  the.  weft,  it  rifes 
in  the  arms,  meafured  at  the  fortrefs,  five,  ten,  fif- 
teen, and  more  feet.  At  five  feet  it  overflows  only 
the  ihores  without  fouttrefles  in  the  weftern  quarter 
of  the  town ;'  at  ten  feet  and  upwards  of  increafed 
elevation,  only  the  eaftern  part  of  the  town 
remains  not  overflowed.  This  has  frequently  hap- 
pened ;  but,  by  good  luck,  the  inundations  hi- 
therto have  always  lafted  only  a  fhort  time,  gener- 
ally but  a  few  hours ;  and,  by  reafon  of  the  pro- 
gfeflive  heightening  of  the  parts  built  upoi^,  by  the 
rubbifli  of  old,  and  the  materials  of  new  ereftioni, 
by  digging  canals,  &c.  they  become  inore  rare  and 
lefs  injurious. 

Some  thoufands  of  Ihips  and  barks  annually  pa& 
and  repafs  the  Neva,  either  coming  firom  the  inland 
parts  of  the  empire,  or  from  foreiga  countries  acrob 
the  leas,  bringing  commodities  and  provifion^  tp 
the  amount  of  feveral  millions  of  rubles,  to  St.  Pe- 
terfburg.-~This  river  receives  in  its  courfe  the  Ijon^ 
and  the  Tofna. 


Rivers  that  f of  I  into  the  Wl^ite-fin^ 

The  DviNA.  This  river  is  called  by  the  Ruflians 
fievernaia  Dvina,  the  northern  Dvina ;  which  name 
it  firft  afl'ames  on  its  jun&idn  with  the  two  rivers 

the 
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the  Sookhoa^r  and  the  Youga,  which  arife  in  the 
government  of  Vologda.  This  jun^on  is  formed 
at  fhe  city  of  Uftiug,  whence  the  Dvina  takes  a. 
north-weftward  courfe  ;  and  at  Archangel  falls  into 
the  White-fea,  after  having  divided  itfelf  into  two 
cpnfiderable  arms.  In  its  courfe  it  takes  in  fome 
pretty  large  rivers,  and  feveral  leiTer  dreams,  fuck 
als,  on  the.  right,  the  Lufa,  the' Vichegda,  and  the 
Pinega ;  and  to  the  left,  the  Vaga,  the  Yemza, 
&c*  Oppsfite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pinega  ftands 
the  antient  city  Kholmogor.  The  merchant  veflels 
run  into  the  eaftern  arm  of  the  Dvina,  on  which 
the  fort  Novaia  Dvinka  is  built;  but  at  firft  the 
weftera,  where  ftands  the  monaftery  Korelfkoi  mo- 
naftir,  was  the  mod  frequented.  This  however  is 
now  no  longer  pafiable.  In  general  the  (hoals  in- 
creafe  from  year,  to  year  in  both,  and  fuch  large 
fiiips  cannot  now  run  in  as  formerly.  The  Dvina  has 
the  honour  of  haying  given  reception  in  1553,  to 
the  iirft  engllih  ihip  tbat  ever  came  to  Ruflia.  To 
conclude,  it  flows  moftly  through  a  fwampy  and 
woody  region,  H  navjgable  from  Uftiug,  and  is  to« 
ierably  abundant  in  fim. 

The  KuLoi,  and  the  Mesbn.  Both  flow  eaft* 
ward  of  the  pvina,  into  the  White-fea,  not  far 
from  each  other,  in  the  diftrid  of  the  town  of  Me- 
ienfk.  The  former  takes  its  rife  in  the  government 
of  Archangel  ^  ^  the  latter  in  that  of  Volgoda.  In 
their  not  very  exteniive  courfe  they  admit  the  waters 
pf  feveral  fmaller  rivers. 

*  •  * 

Rivers  that  fall  intct  the  Frozen  ocean. 

All  thefe  rivers  have  a  very  perceptible  ebb  and 
flow. 

The  Petshora,  called  alfo  Bolfhaia,  or  great 
FetOiora ;  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  Vifhera,  which 
the  Siryanes  call  Petfliorya,   whence  originates  the 

name 
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name  Petftiora.  The  Petfliora  takes  its  rife  in  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  Ural -mountains  in  the  governr 
ment  of  Vologda,  follows  a  north  weft  courfe,  and 
falls  into  tlje  Frojsen  ocean,  in  the  government  of 
Atchangel,  aftci*  dividing  into  feveral  powerful  arms. 
It  now  flows  through  a  low,  forefty,  and  almoft 
uninhabited  country.  At  firft,  when  Siberia  was 
ponqaer^d,  the  way  thither  was  generally  by  the  - 
j^etihora.  They  failed  up  the  Dvina,  the  Vichegda, 
and  the  Vim, '  then  went  ^  (hort  fpace  by  land  to 
the  Petfhora,  then  up  that  river,  and  by  land  over 
the  Ural-mountains,  to  the  SoTva,  from  this  into 
theTavda,  the  Tobol,  the  Irtyfh,  the  6by,  the  Ket ; 
and  from  the  ^et  into  the  Yeiiifley,  &c. 

The  Oby.  This  originates  properly  in  the  Chi- 
nefe  Soongoria,  from  whence  it  iflaes  in  a  copious^ 
flream,  under ^the  namfe  of  Tftiulifhman  ;  and^  in* 
52  degrees  north  latitude,  and  103**  30'  longitude, . 
falls  intp  the  lake  Teletzi^oe,  in  the  ruflian  territory. 
From  this  lake,  which  is  callfsd  by  the  Tartars  Al- 
tinkul,  it  flows  out  again  under^the  appellation  of 
the  By,  not  taking  that  of  Oby  till  its  junftion 
with  the  Katunya.  Of  all  the  riyers  of  the  ruffian 
empire  it  is  efteemed  the  largeft.  In'  its  upper  rie- 
gions  it  has  a  ftrong  current  and  feveral  cataracts, 
but  particularly  a  great  number  of  iflands,  mbftly 
in  the  circle  of  Berefof.  At  67  degrees  north  la- 
titude, and  86»  longitude,  irempties  itfelf  into  the 
fulf  of  th^  fame  name,  which  unites  it  with  the 
rozen  ocean  in  73  degrees,  ^6  minutes  north  la- 
titude, and  90  degrees  of  longitude.  The  principal , 
rivers  taken  up  in  its  courfe  by  the  Oby,  are,  to 
the  left,  the  Katunya,  the  Tlharyfh,  the  Alei,  the 
Irtyfh,  the  Konda,  and  the  Sofva  ;  to  the  right,  the 
Tlhumyfli,  the  Tom,  the  Tfhulym,  the  Ket,  and 
the  Voch.  Up  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ket,  the 
Oby  has  moftly  high  and  rocky  fliores ;  but  farther 
on,  quite  to  its  entrance  into  the  Frozen  ocean,  it, 
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generally  fpeaking,  flows  over  a  clayey,  fandy,  and 
marly  bed.  It  is  navigable  till,  very  near  up  to  the 
Teletzkoe-ozero,  uncommonly  proliBc  in  fi{b,  and 
in  many  places  is  accompanied  by  foreiU  of  large 
pine  and  birch  trees.  The  courfe  of  this  river  ejc* 
tends  about  three  thoufand  verfls.  Of  its  collateral 
rivers, 

1.  The  Irtysh  is  the  mofl:  confiderablc.  It 
rifes  likewife  in  the  Chinefe  Soongoria ;  flows 
through  the  lake  Norfaifan,  in  north  latitude  46 
degrees  30  minutes,  then  enters  the  Ruffian  terri^ 
tory,  and,  after  meandering  through  a  large  trad 
of  country,  throws  itfelf  in  6 1  north  latitude,  and 
86  longitude,  into  the  Oby.  In  its  way  it  takes  up. 
the  following  rivers  ;  to  the  right,  the  Buchtorma, 
the  Ulba,  the  Uba,  the  Om,  which  is  of  a  clear 
but  black-looking  water,  and  the  Tara,  all  of  which 
again  take  in  a  multit;ude  of  fma^l^r  rivers  and 
fireams:  to  the  left,  the  Ablaket,  the  Diargurban^ 
the  Ifliln,  the  Vagai,  the  Tobol,  and  the  Konda.. 
The  Irtyfli  forms  feveral  iflands,  whereof  fom^  dif- 
appear  at  times,  and  their  places  are  fuppUed  by 
others  ;  even  its  courfe  is  very  variable,  fo  that  it 
is  often  navigable  in  a  place  where  it  was  not  before^ 
and  vice  verTa.  Its  water  in  the  inferior  regions  is 
ivbitifli  and  light,  whence  it  (hould  feem  that  it. 
flows  over  a  bottom  modly  of  calcareous  marl.  It 
fwarms  with  fifh,  and  its  ilurgepn  are  of  a  flavour 
particularly  delicate. 

2.  The  Tobol  takes  its  rife  in  52  degrees  30 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  81  degrees  longitude, 
in  the  country  of.  the  Kirghifl:zi>  in  the  chain  of 
mountains  that  parts  it  from  the  gov/ernment  of  Ufa. 
It  pours  itfelf  into  the  Irtyfli,  at  Toboilk.  after  run- 
ning a  courfe  of  about  five  hundred  verbis,  during 
which  it  takes  in  the  following  rivers:  the  Ui,  the 
Ifet,  theTura,  and  the.Tavda,  which  al*  tall  into  it 
on  the  left.  Of  thefe  the  Tura  is  the  largi^il';  it  t  !es 

near 


near  Verkhoturia  in  the  Ural-mountains,  in  about  §§ 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  glides  into  the  Tobol  in 
57  degrees  30  min.  after  having  taken  ud  the  riVers 
Salda,  Tegil,  Pylbma,  Nitza,  &c.  into  which  laft 
mentioned,  the  Neiva,  the  ^tfli,  arid  the  Irbit  flow. 
3y  this  acceffion  of  waters  the  Tura  becomes  a 
confiderable  river,  not  much  inferior  to  the  To- 
bol itfelf.— The  Ifet  is  likewife  a  river  of  fome  cbn- 
fequence.  It  rifes  out  of  a  lake  two  vetfts  from 
Ekatarihenburg;  and,  after  having  taken  up  feveral 
rivers,  as,  the  Sifert,  the  Sinava,  the  Tfetiha,  and 
the  Miacs,  falls  into  the  Tobol  in  57  degrees  north 
latitude.— The  Tobol  has  moftly  low  fliores ;  and  in 
the  fpring  feafon  frequently  fheds  its  waters  far  a- 
round. 

3.  The  Tenissey,  which  the  Tartars  and  Mon- 
goles  who  inhabit  the  fuperior  regions  of  it,  above 
the  Tunguika,  call  Kern,  and  the  Oftiaks,  Gub  or 
Khefes,  wliicb  fignifies  the  Great  river,  is  at  firfl 
compofed  of  two  rivers,  the  Kamfara  and  the  Vei- 
kem,  originating  in  the  chinefe  Soongoria  (or  Buk- 
haria)  and  form  a  conjundion  in  51  degrees  30  mi- 
nutes north  latitude  and  1 1 1  of  longitude.  About 
the  mouth  of  the  Bom-Kemt(hyug  it  enters  on  rufliaa 
ground,  and  hence  firft  takes  the  name  of  Yenifley. 
After  various  windings  it  now  tends  northward ; 
and  in  70  degrees  north  latitude  and  103*  30^  lon- 
gitude, forms  a  bay  containing  feveral  iflands ;  and 
at  laft,  in  3  degrees  30  min.  of  length,  falls  into 
the  Frozen  ocean.  In  autumn,  when  its  water  is 
at  the  loweft,  its  breadth,  e.  gr.  at  the  town  of 
.  TeniiTeiik,  is  about  570  fathom,  whereas  in  the 
fpring  it  is  795  fathom  and  upwards.  The  coafts 
of  the  Frozen  ocean,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Yenifley  and  the  Oby,  are  called  the  Yuratzkoi 
(bore.  The  more  confiderable  ftreams  taken  up 
by  the  Yenifley  are  the  following  :  on  the  right,  the 
Ufs>  the  Tuban,  the  Kan,  and  the  three  Tunguflcis^ 

that 
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that  i$9  the  upper,  the  middle  or  podkammenala^ 
and  the  lower  Tungufra.  On  the  left :  the  Abakan, 
the  Telovi,  and  the  Turukhaii:  The  Tenifley,  in 
its  fuperior  regions,  flows  over  a  very  ftony  bed  ^ 
and  its  Ihores,  particularly  the  eaftern,  are  moftly 
befet  with  lofiry  mountains  and  rocks.  It  has  in  ge- 
neral a  very  rapid  courfe,  though  near  its  mouth  it 
flows  fo  gently  that  t.he  current  is  hardly  to  be  per- 
ceived at  all.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Turukanik 
and  el£swhere  it  forms  fome  confiderable  iflands ; 
and  between  the  cities  of  Yenifleifk  and  Krafiioyarik, 
feveral  catara&s  are  to  be  feen.  The  Tenifley  it 
navigable  from  its  mouth  as  far  as'  Abakan,  and 
yields  great  quantities  of  the  belt  fifli.  Qf  all  the 
rivers  taken  up  by  the  Yenifley, 

The  TuNGUSKis  are  the  mod  confiderable.  The 
upper  Tunguika  arifes  out  of  the  Baikal,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Angara  till  its  union  with  the  IKm* 
Befides  that,  it  t^ts  up  feveral  other  rivers,  as,  the 
Koda,  the  Tfliadovetcn,  the  Iriki,  the  Kamenka, 
the  Oienka,  and  the  Tatarikaia,  all  on  the  right : 
to  the  left  the  Oka,  and  the  Tfhuna  or  Uda.  This 
Tunguika  has  moftly  a  ftofty  bed,  ftrewed  with 
rocks ;  with  feveral  catarads,  five  of  which  are 
Y«ry  confiderable.  Though  navigable  the  whote 
fummer  through,  it  muft  yet  be  confefled,  that  this 
navigation  is  toilfome  and  difficult.— -The  middle 
Tunguflca  takes  its  rife  in  the  government  of  Irkutlk, 
among  the  Baikal-mountains,  not  far  from  the  ori* 
gin  of  the  Lena;  anfd,  after  a  courfe  of  about  eight 
hundred  verils,  and  after  having,  on  the  rights 
taken  up  the  Tfliiucha  and  the  Tmorna,  falls  into 
the  Tenifley  in  6a  degrees  north  latitude.— -The 
lower  Tunguika  takes  its  fource,  indeed,  in  the 
fame  diilrid,  but  bends  its  courfe  northward ;  and 
after  having  taken  up  on  the  left,  the  rivers  Niepa, 
Svetlaia,  with  many  others  ;  and  on  the  right,  the 
Rofmaknikat  the  Turiga  and  the  Gorela,  and  run 

a  courfe 


a^courfe  of  about  fifteen  hundrecJ.veHbs,  ftrikes  intd 
the  Yeniffey,.  not  far  from  .Turuk;9inik«  Near  the 
TuTukanikoi-Troitzkoi^-monailir,  are  feveral  dange- 
rous whirlpools  in  it. 

4*  The  Khatanga*  k  arifes  out  of  a  lake  in 
the  government  of  Tobolik,  in*  about  68'  degree^' 
north  latiuide ;  and  no  longitude  >  and  in  120' 
Ipngitude  ruihes  into  a  large  bay  of  the  frozen 
ocean^  called  Khatanikaia  guba.  This  river  fhapes 
its  courfe  for  the  mod  part  through  a  low.and  very 
marlhy  country*  The  moft  confidemble  rivers 
taken  up  by.  the  K^atang}, ,  are  the  Kheta  and  the 
Rotigan. 

5*  The  Lena,  This  is  the  greateft  river  of  ekf^i 
tern  Siberia.  It  takes  its  origin  on  the  nomh-weftcm 
ilde  of  th&  J^aikal  from  amorafs^  runs  at  firft  weft- 
v^ards*,  then-  along  to  the  diftri^  of  Yakutlk  eaft- 
wards,  and  laftly  towards  the  north,  where  after 
havii^g.divided  itfelf  into  five. great  branches  at  its 
mouth,  and.  thereby  formed  fpurconfidesrableiflands, 
it.fows  into  the  Frozw  ocean.  Its  courfe  is  com* 
puted  to  be  five  thoufand  yerfta.  Its  fource  is  in 
52  degrees^  30  minutes  north  latitude,  its  mouth  in 
73  degrees  latitudet  andthe  eailern  arm  in  153,  and' 
the  weilern  in  143  degrees  of  longitude.  The 
Lpnsi  has.  in  general  a  very  gentle  currei^  The 
bottom  is  moftly  fandy,  and  the  fhore  only  in  the 
upper  regions  befet  with  hiUs  and  cliffs.  It  takes 
in  a  multitude  of  fmaller  rivers  ;  the  mod  confide*^ 
rable  of  which  are  tojfie  left.:  the  Manfurka, .  the 
Uga,  the.Kuta,,the  Us,  the  Vittty,:and  the  Muna  : 
to  the  right,  the  Kireng,  the  Vitim,  the  Patoma, 
the  Olekma,  and  the  Aldan,  into  which  again  fe^^ 
veral  brooks  tranfmit  their  waters. .  But  of  all  thsfe 
the  largeft  are  the.Vitim^  the  Olekma,  ,thc  Viluy, 
and  the  Aldan.  Out  of  the.  Lena  travellers  .pais 
into  the  Aldan,  from  that  into  the  Maia^  and  from 
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Arcf  Maria' mto  the  Yudomt,  from  which  th^y  hayor 
bdt  a  ibort  route  to  make  by  hmd  ta  Okhot&. 

6.  Th«  YAna.  It  takes  its  ortdn  out  of  a  Iktle 
iiko^  in  about  64  degrees  nrorth  latitude,  dire&s 
ks  coUrfe,  with  foimrforall  turns,  txyw^rds  the  north; 
afad  previoos  to  hs  difcharging  i^elf  into^the  Frozeik 
6ceanv  form's  five  coniiderable  arms,  whtch  iflixe  ivt 
at  orpa^iou^  bdiy.  No  larg^  riVer,  but  a  grdat  many 
fiiiall  ftteaitis  flow  into  the  Yalta. 

7*  The  Indighirka  arifes  in  nearly  th^  fame  la« 
f itude  as  the  Yana,  in  the  Stanovoi-Erebet,  is  rein* 
forced  by  the  Amekonr,  and  »  multitude  of  fmaUet^ 
levers ;  and  falls,  in  foot  great  atmt,  tnt6  the  Fro* 
asen  oceanr. 

^  ».  The  K01.TMA,  <A  KoVy»irA,  arifes  alfo  ih  the 
dtanot'oi-KTebet,  aimdft  over  aga!»il  Okhotfk ;  is 
iavtch^  h^igot^ol  by  the  waters  of  niknerous  rivers^ 
j^articQlariy  the  Omoion^  fbrmis  a  mukhude  of 
jfiand^,  add  %  means  of  four  broadhirms  Aows  mco 
Ae  Frozen  ocean. 

Rhtrs  tbntjhtff  into  the  Eajtern  or  Pacijic  oceati.^ 

^  The  Akadyr.  This  arifes  in  the  country  ef  the 
Tchuktchr,  out  of  a  lake  among  the  frontier  moun4 
^ins  wfaiek  are  a  Go&tinuation;  of  Stanovoi^Krebet^ 
kcre  calted  Yablond-Kfebet;  aad  is  therefore  tb  be' 
diftinguiOied  from'  the  ni^'tihihikoi  chain  of  rnoun^ 
tains  which  aife  bears  th^  nahife  of  Yablonoi^Krebet* 
The  former  has  its  appellation  from  the  brook  Yab* 
Itna,  wbich'ts  the  firft  coniiderable  dream  that  runs 
into  the  Akikdyp,  on  the  r^t»  ~  Indeed  it  admits  a 
great  many  other  ftreacns  on  either  fide ;  but  they 
are  none  of  thfsth;  very  largtf.  The  bed  6f  the 
Affitdyr  is  in  general  fandy,  and  its  current  is  by 
lip  means  rapM ;  its  channel  is  very  broad,  and 
i^ntains  a  good  number  of  ifles,.  but  throughout  of 
lb  little  depth,  that  it  can  fcarc^ely  be  crofled  in  any 
voii»i:  d*  part 
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part  mth  the  common  ferry-boats  of  that  ceuntr  j^ , 

•  called  fliitiki,  which  have  no  iron  in  their  conftruo 
tion,  being  only  fewed  together,  and  drawing  no 
more  than  two  foot  water.  Only  at  the  going  off 
of  the  ice  is  the  ftreani  of  any  tolerable  depth, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Krafnaia  to  the  place  of  its 
exit.  From  the  fource  of  the  Anadyr  to  the  brook 
Yabiona,  not,  a  wood  is  to  be  feen,  but  pure  barren 
mountains ;  below  the  Yablona  are  fome  ftripes  of 
xneadow-land  and  fome  poplar  trees  ;  and  on  the 
mountains  to  the  left,  for  at  lead  a  hundred  verfts 
above  Anadyrlkoi-oftrog,  are  thin  woods  of  larch 
trees  and  dwarfifli  fiberian  cedars*.  The  whole  of 
the  northern  region  as  far  as  the  Anadyr,  is  in  ge- 
neral deftitute  of  ftandard  trees,  and  hz»  fcarcely 
any  pieces  fit  for  pafture }  whereas  fonth  of  the  ri- 
ver, at  no  great  diftance,  efpecially  about  the  head 
of  the  maiuy  the  Penfbitu  and  the  Aklan,  are  tall 
timber  forefts  in  abundance.  From  the  Anadyr 
quite  to  the  Kolyma  and  the  Frozen  ocean,  and 
throughout  the  whole  couutry  of  the  Tchuktchi^ 
no  more  foreft  has  been  diicovered  ;    nay,   in  this 

*  lafl:  country,  the  meadow-ihrubs  fcarcely  (hoot  above 
a  fpan  high  ;  as  in  the  whole  trad  along  the  nor- 
thern coaft  of  Siberia.  But  fo  much  the  more  fre- 
quent are  the  flats,  overgrown  with  yellow  and  white 
moTs,  on  which  innumerable  herds  of  wild  rein^ieer 
find  padure. 

The  Kamtshatka,  on  the  peninfula  of  that 
name*  It  rifes  in  the  fouthern  half  of  it,  takes  its 
conrfe  northwards,  but  turns  weft  ward,  and  falls 
below  Nifiinei'Kamtfhatlkpi,  into  the  ocean. 

The  Amoor.  It  is  formed  of  the  two  rivers,  the 
Argoon  and  the  Shilka,  and  firft  takes  this  name  on 
tbeir  conjunAion,  and  therefore  firft  on  the  chinefe 
territory.,    Tb^  Shilka  obtakis  its  fource  in  the  high 

mountains,. 
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tnountainsy  runs  with  them  through  the  nertlhinfkoi 
diftridl,  and  on  the  left  takes  up  the  Ingoda,  with 
fevcral  other  rivulets.  The  Argoon  arifes  out  of  a 
lake  juft  upon  the  frontiers  that  part  Ruflia  from 
China,  and  forms  the  border  all  the 'way  to  its  exit 
in  the  Shilka. 

By  the  treaty  of  1727  the ,  Amoor  belongs  en- 
tirely 10  China;  otherwife,  the  (hip-building  oathe 
fea  of  Okhotik  would  be  greatly  facilitated  to  the 
Ruffians,  as  much  of  the  materials  might  then  be 
brought  by  water,  which  now  come  by  land  at  a 
great  expence. 

Kii^en  that  fait  inh  the  Cafpiam 

9 

The  Y^MBA  or  £mba.  tt  tak^s  its  rife  in  the 
routhernmoft  part  of  the  UraUmountain^s,  and  coo* 
ftitutes  the  border  between  the  ufimfkoi  .govern- 
ment and  the  country  of  the  iCirghidzi,  though 
the  forts  are  much  more'  to  the  weft,  namely  on 
the  river  tTral.  The  Temba.  takes  pp  only  one  ri- 
ver of  ally  note,  the  Sagifs,  has  a  ftrong  current^ 
but  is  at  the  fame  time  very  (hallow.  It  is  the  mofit 
eaftward  of  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Cas- 
pian* 

.The  Ural  (formerly  the  Yaik)  has  its  fourcein 
the  weftern  fides  of  the  Ural-mourttains,  breakinr 
out  oi  them  near  the  fort  of  Orik,  for  a  long  track 
ftrikes  its  courfe  weftward,  but  from  thence  runs 
diredly  fouth,  and,  at  about  47  degrees  north  la- 
tittii^de^  and  70  degrees  longitude,  falls  into  the 
Cafpian.  It  is  a  large*  river  of  a  rapid  current,  ai>d 
pure  Water,  known  to  the  antients  under  the  name 
of  R^vmnus.  Its  courfe  i$  computed  at  three 
thoufand  verfts.  It  has  formed  from  times  iipme* 
morial  the  limits  between  the  Kirghiflzi  andtth^ 
Ba(hkirtzi ;  and  (lilt  there  ^re  upon  it  thirty  forts 
and-icveraV  forepofts,    againft  the  former.      The 
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xnoft  confiderable  rivers  taken  up  by  the  Ural,  are, 
to  the  left,  the  Or  and  the  Ilek;  and  to  the  righr, 
the  Kifil,  and  the  Sakmaca.  Its  banks,  in  the  upper 
tegions,  are  ridged  with  fteep  and  lofty  rocks : 
•but  towei"  down  it  flowi'  through  a  tolerably  dry 
aiid  very  faline  fteppe.  It  is  peculiarly  abundant  itk 
fiffj. 

^e  Volga,  one  of  the  moft'  famous  rivers  of 
Europe*     By  the  writers  of  antiquity  it  is  fometimes 
named  Rha,  and  fometimes  Araxis,  by  the  Tar- 
tars Idel,  Ada!;  or  Edel^  (denoting  plenty^)  and  by 
the  Mordvines  is  ftill  called  Rhau.  It  takes  its  fource 
in  the  government  of  Tver,  in  the  Valday  frontier 
mountains,  from  feveral  lakes^  Sows  thence  through 
that  and  the  governments  oi  Yaroflaf,    Koftroma, 
Klfhney-Novgorod,  Kazan;  Simbidk,  Saratof,  and 
t!Taticafus,  and  falls  near  Aftrakhan  into  the  Cafpian^. 
afi:et  havingparted  into  almod  fcventy  aims,  and 
thereby  formed  a  multitude  of  iflands.     It  W  rec- 
Iconed  to  travel  in  its  courfe  above  four  thooTand 
verff s.  '  It  fs  well  known  to  lie  an  old  projcft  of 
Tiniting  the  Volga  with  the  Don,    in  order  to  be 
^bl^,   by  means  of  this  water-communication,  to- 
tart' from  the  Baltic  and  the  Cafpian  into  theHuxlne.. 
Seleucus  Nicanor,   after  him  Selim  IL  and  laftly 
Peter  tbe.  great,  attempted  the  execution ^f  it,  and, 
In  all  appearance  were  prevented  from  fucceeding,^ 
certainly  nor  by  the  impradicability  of*  the  matter^ 
but  by  other  circumftances.    It  is  thought  that  this. 
juni6tioQ  by  means  o€  a  canalin  the  diftrift  of  Tza- 
ritzin,  where  the  Don  runs«£tt  the^diftance  of  only 
Hfty  verft*  from  the  Volgai,  wcnild  be  more  eafily- 
t^t&ed  than  by  the  propofcd  Kanrrflienka. — On  the : 
fhoreft  of  tbe  Volga  ire  a  number  of  rery  refpefl*- 
'able  ciiies  and  towns,    as,  Tver,  Uglitlh,  Roma- 
yiof^  Yaxoflaf,  Koftroma,  Balochna,  Nilhney-Nov-  • 
gprod>  Kgfmodemianfk,  Tftiebakfar,  Kazan,  Sim- 
•    *  '      bifdt. 
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birlk,  Sifran,  Saratof,  Tzaritzin,  and  Aftrakbao. 
•h  rolls  its  Waters  through  many  fertile  regions,  and 
-in  its  inferior  courfe  is  accompanied  by  1>eautiful 
forefts  of  oak.  In  the  fpringit  violently  overflows, 
and  Js  then  navigable  where  at  other  times  it  is  not. 
However,  the  chief  navigation  of  it  begins  already 
at  Tver.  The  Volga  polTefles  this  material  ad- 
nrantage,  that  it  has  no  cataracts,  nor  any  otherwife 
dangerous  places ;  but  it  is  continually  growing 
dBiallower  from  time  to  time,  fo  as  to  give  grdund;^ 
for  apprehenflon  that  it  may  one  day  be  no  longer 
navigable  for  veflels  of  any  tolerable  fize.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  fibe* 
jriBii  falt-(hips  might  dill  be  loaded  with  130,000  or 
1 4o,o«o  poods  of  that  article,  and  fo  be  brought  to 
l^ibo^-Novgorod :  at  prefent  they  can  take  in  no 
more  than  from  70,000  to  96,000  pood.  In  fifli  it 
|s  extremely  plentiful,  efpecially  in  fterJet,  ftui'geon^ 
biela  reba,  &c.— The  Volga,  in  its  extenfive  courfe 
lakes  in  a  great  number  or  rivers  and  brooks ;  the 
principal  of  which  are : 

I.  The  Kamma.  It  is  the  larged  of  all  the  rivers 
ihat  unite  their  ft  reams  with  the  Volga,  and  at  itft 
mouth  is  to  the  full  as  large  as  it.  The  Kamma 
rifes  in  the  government  of  rerme,  from  the  weft- 
ern  prc^edions  of  the  Ural-chain,  nearly  in  the  fame 
region  with  it,  waters  a  fmall  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Viatka,  flows  through  a  large  traft  of  the 
government  of  Permc,  forms  the  border,  between 
the  governments  of  Viatka  and  Ufa ;  and,  at  Lai* 
ffaeya,  iixty  verfts  below  Kazan,  falls  into  the  Volga* 
In  it$  courfe  it  runs  over  a  fpace  of  a  thoufand 
verfts.  By  th^  Tartars  it  is  called  'f  ftiolman-Idet. 
For'the  ttanfport  of  fait  and  iron  from  Siberia,  it  is 
pne  of  the  moft  important  rivers  of  the  empire. 
This  is  chiefly  eflfe£led  by  the  Tchuflbvaiya  ana  the 
fielaiya,  two  rivers  of  conOderable  magnitude,  flow- 
ing intp  it  on  the  left,.    Befid^  thefe,  the  Camma 

takes 
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lakes  up  a  great  number  of  >other  rivers,  fach  aa* 
on  the  left,  the  Kolva,  the  Yaiva,  the  Kofva,  and 
the  Ik ;  on  the  right,  the  Obva,  the  Okhan^  and 
theUmyak.  ITie  Kamma,  above  th&  mouth  of  the 
Belaiya  (which  is  of  awhiiifli  water,)  has  ablackilh 
•vi^holerome  water.  It  is  moflly  attended  by  a  ridge, 
of  mountains,  confifling  of  fand,  gypfum,  and 
marU  with  foreds  of  firs  and  oaks.  -  It  is  tolerably 
tpcll  ftored  with  fifli  j  and  ^hey  are  reckoned  betteif 
tafted  thap  thofe  of  the  Volga. 

2.  TheOKKA,  This  arises  in  the  government  of 
Orel,  irrigating  that,  and  the  governments  of  Ka- 
luga, Tula,  Mofco,  Rezan,  Tarnbof,  Vladiqiir,  and 
Nilhney-Noygorod,  then  falls,  at  the  city  of  the  laft- 
inentioned  name,  into  the  Volga  It  is  a  very  confix 
derable  river,  navigable  to  its  upper  regions^  take$ 
up  a  multitude  of  fmaller  dreams,  ana  thus  effe£t$ 
an  excellent  cpmmunic^tion  between  moft  of  th^ 
inland  governments  of  the  empire.  It  rec^ives^  oi| 
its  left,  the  Ugra,  the  Mofkva,  and  the  Kliafma  ^ 
and  ori  its  ri^hc,  the  Ups^  the  Qfetr,  and  the 
Mpkflia.. 

The  Terek.      It   originates   in    the    caucafiaa 

niQuntains,^  runs  at  fird  towards  the  weft  and  fouthi^ 

but  turna  afterwards  entirely  to  the  ead ;  and,  ii) 

about  44  degrees  north  latitude,   and  65  longitude^ 

falls  into  the  Cafpian.     Together  with  a  great  num.- 

ber  of  little  mountain-brooks,  it  takes  up,   among 

others,  the  Bakfan,  the  Malka,  and  the  Soonflia.— e 

Its  fource  lies  properly  in   the  fnow-mountains  of 

_   Caucafus,    on  the   highed  partition-ridges  of  the 

frontiers  of  Georgia.     Its  courfe  is  rapid  ;  and,   in 

the  months  of  July  and  Auguftf  when  the  melted 

fnows  ruth  down  in  torrents  from  the  mountains 

into  the  plains  beneath,  fwells  to  the  height  of  eight 

or  ten  feet  above  its  ufual  level  in  autumn,  winter, 

and  fpring.     It  then  overflows  its  banks  in  many 

*    places^  and  lays  the  adjacent  country  under  water  ]^ 

making 
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V 

naking  itfelf  in  diiFerent  parts  new^beds,  and 
cboakiiig  up  the  old  with  ftnd.  In  its  inferior 
courfe,  as  far  as  Kitzliar,  it  is  almojl  entirely  un- 
accompanied by  woods }  farther  up,  to  Starogladka, . 
by  a  few  ;  and  thence  upwards,  its  banks  are  richly 
garnilhed  with  foreib,  particularly  of  oaks,  wild- 
fruit  trees,  and  a  vanety  of  others.  It  does  not 
freeze  over  every  year,  though  in  winter  it  is  full  of 
driving  ice.  In  this  feafon  its  water  is  tolerably 
clear,  which,  at  other  times,  above  Kitzliar,  is 
tyrbid  with  earthy  particles ;  but,  when  taken  up, 
it  foon  grows  clear,  and  is  then  bright,  well-tafted» 
and  of  good  quality^  Below  Kitzliar,  the  river  has* 
^  far  lefs  fall,  and  divides  into  feveral  aVms,  in 
which  the  parted  dream  fo  gently  flows,  that  it  has 
time  to  depofe  its  earthy  particles,  whereby  thefe 
;uins  are  alternately  filling  qp  ;  fo  that  now  one,  and 
then  another,  reprefents  the  main  river.  In  the 
lower  regions,  on  the  (hores  of  the  Terek,  are  feen 
vineyards,  mulberry,  and  other  fruit-trees,^  to  which 
fucceed  fs^lt-lakes,'  and  fprings  of  the  fame  nature. 
Its  bed  is  moftly  of  fand  and  clay.  In  fifh,  the  Te- 
rek, as  well  as  all  its  collateral  rivers,  is  poor.  Yet 
there  are  caught  in  it  fturgeon*,  beluga  f ,  fev- 
ruga  |,  falmon  in  plenty,  fat-fifh  §,  carp,  barbel  ||, 
ibad,  pike,  fudak  ^,  pearch  o>  lefchtfc  {,  hfifh-ottert, 
b^vers.  tortoifes,  &c. 

Rivers  that  fall  into  the  Euxine. 

The  Kuban,  or  the  Hypanis  of  the  iaincients.  It 
rifes  in  the  caucafian  moi;intains,  and  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  a  number  cf  fmall  rivers.    With 

the 

•  AtipeDier  fturio. '  f  Acipesfer  hufo-  J  Acipenfcr 
ftelktne.  Pall.  $  Crpnnus  chakoides.  ,  .    H  Cjprimis 

Varbus.  I  Lucio  perqi.  A  Perca  fluyMulis. 

(  Q/prinus  b^rba. 


the  liver  Tumefek  it  makes  feveral  ifl(Ln€lfe  betwepn 
the  Palus  Mseotis  and  the  Euxine,  of  which  one  of 
the  fineft  is  the  ifle  of  Taman  ;  a  principal  arm  of  ft 
falls  northward  iiito  the  former,  and  the  other 
ibuthward  into  the  Euxine.     The  riyer  in  general, 
and  the/irft  arm  in  particular,  has  a  rapid  coi^rfe  an4 
f  lear  vater.    But  that  arm  which  falls  into  the  Kux- 
jne,  iows  la  a  yery  gentU  currisflt,  has  9  troubled 
water,  and  forms  at  it§  moutli  a  pretty  fpacious  bay, 
Vfhich  however  i^  fo  ftiallpw  that  it  can  never  ferve 
fi;  a  haiven.     On  the  other  hand  the  ige  of  Tamaq 
|ia$  an  excellent  haven  at  Phanagorik.     The  Kuban 
has  neither  rocks  nor  vater-falls,  and  therefore  is 
^rell  adapted  to  navigation  with  vefTels  that  do  not 
^W  much  water.    It  admits  to  the  right,  the  rivers 
Barakia  and  Barfukta ;  and  to  the  le^,  the  Yaflik,* 
theTafli,  the  Urp,  .the  Sagraffa,  the  Laba,  the  Kara- 
bokan,  and  feveral  other  fmall  rivers  that  flow  intQ 
It  frqn^  th?  i;ioun;pains»    In  the  mountaipous  part  o^ 
the  country  watered  by  it,  its  thanks  are  very  (if ep  j 
hot  10  the  lowior  regions  th^y  are  flat,  where  th^ 
country  is  pn^  <:ontiQMed  fteppe,  almpft  entirely  deC. 
iitute  of  wobd,  but  in  other  refpecks  fertile  enough. 
The  ifland  of  Taman  particularly  poflfeiles  an  excel- 
lent, and  in  fome  dift rifts  an  ever-verdatit  foil.     The 
mountains  in  the  fpperior  regions  af  the  Kuban  arc 
thickly  ftrewn  with  forefts.     In  its  neighbourhood 
alfo,  namely  at  Atfhiiel,  is  a  "fine  lake  of  fait  water. 

The  Don,  or,  as  it  w^s  called  by  the  aqtients,  th^ 
TanaIs,  is  the  fecond  chief  riyer  which  falls  imp 
the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  by  it  into  the  Euxine.  It 
priginates  in  the  government  of  Rezan,  from  th^ 
Ivanofikoe  lake,,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  about  a 
thoufand  verfts,  falls  into  ^he  fea  near  Azof.  It 
flows  for  the  mod  part  over  a  8at  country,  covered 
with  flowers  and  forefts.  The  forefts,  confifting 
moftfy  of  pines  and  oaks,  accompany  it  quite  to  tb^ 
circailian  mountains.    Its  bed  has  neither  rocks  nor 
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large  ftojies,  biu  is  formed  generally  of  fand,  xnaaU 
and  lime  j  for  which  reafon  it  flows  very  gendy,  aii4 
ihere  and  there  has  broad  fand-banks  and  {msSl 
illands.  U  is  liable  to  violent  imindations.  It$ 
yater  is  t;urbid  and  whttiftij  and  is  faid  to  be  not 
wholeib^e  to  every  eonftitvttion.  It  indeed  abouiprf< 
in  ^(h ;  yjet  i;i  this  regard  is  not  to  be  compared  witk 
,the  Volga.  Beloy  vorohctxh  the  Don  cocnoicmly 
Ireezes  about  Noyen^b^r ;  ai^d  February  has  £carce 
beg4jn  before  jdie  ice  goea  off.  This  river  is,  tbete- 
fore^  ^pm  its  magnitude  and  <xheT  qi^lities,  of  th# 
ytmoft  iniport^nce  fo  the  trade  of  thefe  parts ;  k 
^ows  through  the  governments  of  Rez^n,  Tambo^ 
Voronetz,  and  Ekararinoflaf.  Among  tbe  princi* 
pal  rivers  taken  up  by  the  Don,  are :  the  Voroaetz^ 
the  Khoper,  the  Dpnct^,  and  th^  IVfanttfh. 

I.  Of  thefe  the  Donetz  is  the  moft  confideraUbpu 
^  It  takes  Its  rife  in  the  governinent  of  l^urik,  Sowing 
as  far  as  Caucafus  through  a  fertile  ^d  very  popa« 
lous  counlry.  It  is  navigable  from  the  Ifunru  and  hat 
pearly  the  faine  prater  and  tl^e  fau^e  ](io4s  of  fifli 
yith  the  Don,    -^ 

•  2.  The  VoRONETZ  has  its  origin  in  the  govem- 
inent  of  Tambpf ;  in  a  fruitful  region  fumifbed 
l^rith  beautiful  forefts  of  oak.  Its  banks  are  weB 
inhabited;  and  copioufly  (Irewn  with  towns  and 
village;.  By  means  of  a  canal  that  unites  two  petty 
fivers  that  run  into  the  Voronetz  and  the  Okka«  one 
fnay  fail  in  fmall  barks  from  the  Voronett  into  the 
Pkka,  fo  that  the  Volga  is  thus  in  a  manner  con« 
ne£led  with  the  Don  ;  but,  not  to  mention  that  this 
paffage  can  only  be  effefted  in  little  barks,  the  vaft 
bircuitous  way  that  muft  be  taken  up  the  Volga,  in 
order  to  come  into  the  Don,  defeats  the  benefit  that 
might  ptherwilc  be  derived  from  it. — ^Not  far  below 
the  city  of  Voronetch,  we  fee  the  dock-yards  at 
^^vrof  on  the  Don  eftabliihed  by  Peter T.  in  the 

•  year 
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year  1708,  where  large  jQiips  are  conftruded  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Euxine. 

TheDNiEPR,  or  the  BoRYSTHEKES.  of  the  ancN 
ent  geographers^  arifes  in  the  government  o{  Smo* 
lenik,  not  far  from  the  didri^l  where  the  Duna  and 
the  Volga  take  their  fource.  This  large  river  di- 
rect its  courfe  fouthwards  to  the  Euxine ;  and,  after 
having  formed  the  Liman,  a  marfliy  lake  about  fixty 
verds  in  length  and  ten  in  breadth,  falls  into  the 
Euxine  near  Otchakof  and  Kinburn.  Befides  tra- 
verfing  the  government  of  Smolenfk,  it  runs;  through, 
the  provinces  of  Mohilef,  Tchernigof,  Kie^  and 
Ekatariaoflaf,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
three  of  them  and  Poland.  The  Doiepr  purfues  a, 
courfe  of  about  fifteen  hundred  ver(b^  chiefly 
through  the  mod  fertile  provinces  and  the  mofl:  ge- 
nial climates  of  the  empire.  At  Smolenik  it  ufually^ 
freezes  in  November,  at  Kremeatfliuk  in  December^ 
and  at  Kief  .in  January ;  and  ia  the  laft- mentioned 
re^pn,  bresd^s  up  about  the  beginning  of  March.  It 
is  broader,  deeper,  and  more  rapid  than  the  Don  i 
has  a  number  of  iiland«,  a  bed  partly  fandy  zufi 
ftony,  and  partly  of  marl;  and,  though  a  calcare? 
ous,  yet  a  falubrious  water.  At  Kief  there  is  a 
large  bridge  of  boasts  thrown  over  it,  of  3,583  feet 
two  inches  of  France,  or  about  feven  hundred  ruf- 
fian fajenes  or  fathoms  in  length,  and  in  many  places 
has  very  commodious  ferries.  To  the  above-men- 
tioned city,  from  Smolenik,  it  is  navigable  in  per^ 
fed  fafety ;  but  below  it,  at  a  diftance  of  fixty 
verfts  from  the  influx  of  the  Sura,  down  ta  Alex*^ 
androfikaia,  are  thirteen  cataracts  in  regular  fuccef- 
fion,  which  are  caufed  by  a  multitude  of  banks 
and  blocks  of  granite  projecting  into  the  river  ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  at  very  high  water,  it  may  be  navigated 
with  enlpty  barks,  above  it,  the  cargoes  whereof 
muft  be  fliipped  again  in  other  veffels  at  feventy 
verfts  ftill  lower  down.    From  thefe  water-falls  ta 
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its  mouth,  the  diftance  is  about  four  hundred  verft«,«  , 
where  It  may  be  pafled  in  all  parts  without  the  fmal- 
led  danger.  Its  mouth  is  in  many  places  deep 
enough,,  and  might  be  made  commodious  for  (hip- 
ping. A£  hr  a^  Kief  it  is  accompanied  by  thick 
forefl:^ ;  but  b^low  tfa&t  city,  its  (hores  ave  moftly 
bare,  or,  efpecially  in  the  upper  regions,  befet  with 
hills  and  niouncains.  Laitly  the  Dniepr  yields 
plenty  of  fiih,  particiUarly  from  its  mouth,  to  Khef^ 
fon,  and  farther  up.  Ihe  Soih,  the  Defua,  th^ 
Sopla,  tbt  P(iol,  the  Vorikla,  the  Sammara,  the  In-* 
guletz,  and  feveral  other  waters,  flow  into  it* 

The  BoQUfi«  It  rifes  in  Poiand,  parting  that 
kingdom  and  a  portion  of  European  Turkey  from 
Ruffia;  and,  at  Otchakof,  falls  into  the  Euxiae. 
Among  others,  it  takes  up  the  Ingul,  the  Sinucha, 
gnd  the  Guiloi ;  and  (has  beqpmes  a  very  coniider* 
^ble  river. 

Mineral  Waters^ 

It  is  indeed  furprifmg  that  in  this  vail  empire  fo 
proportionably  few  mineral  fprings  fhould  have 
^een  hitherto  found,  if  we  except  the  falt-fources 
and  bkes,  which  do  not  belong  to  this  place*  In 
mineral  fubftances  there  is  certainly  no  deficiency 
in  many  parts ;  it  muft  therefore  arife  from  fome 
other  caufe.  Perhaps  the  great  diftance  from  the 
fea.  Hei\ce  it  may  likewife  be,  that  in  the  inland' 
parts  of  the  country  every  trace  of  the  old  volcanos, 
that  doubclefs  exilied  here  lome  thoufand  years 
ago,  is  effaced.-^The  mineral  waters  at  prefent 
known^  and  occafionally  applied  to  medicinal  ufe, 
^es 
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I*  Sulphureous^  and  liver- of •fulphur^waters0 

(Hoifprings.) 

Thefe  are  the  mofl:  nutqerous;       Some  are  of 
iuke-warm,   others  warm,  and  a  few  of  hot  water^ 
^  viz. 

I.  A  Cetid  fulphureous  fpring  is  in  Sarepta  09. 
the  Volga,  in  the  b^d  of  the  miU-pond,  and  another 
near  SaratoF. 

i«  Another  is  uar  Selo  Klincfchy  Ui  the,  govern* 
nient  of  Perme. 

3.  The  like  fetid  water  and  mud  are  cox^tained  u| 
many  of  the  bitter  lakes  and  other  waters  in  Siberia; 
for  inftance,  the  lakes  Karaulooe  and  Gorkoe  on  the 
lines  of  Ifcbim,  the  Puftoy  on  the  Kurtamyfli^  and 
the  ftream  Ofcha  on  the  Baraba,  which  emit^ 
9,  gre^t  quantity  of  infl^unmable  ajr* 

4.  The  l^aths  tm  the  Tere]k  in  the  caucafean  go- 
^emmentr  Thefe  on  beiog  diicovered  to  Peter  the 
^reat,  wer^e  examined  by  his  order  in  1717  by  Dr^ 
Schober,  but  have  been  thoroughly  explored  only 
of  bte  by  the  academician  Guldenftaedf.  The 
principal  of  thefe  is  the  St.  Peter's  bath,  formerly 
called  the  Baragunfchian  ;  and  next  to  this  are  th^ 
St.  Catharine's,  the  St.  Paul's,  and  the  St.  Mary's 
baths.  The  mountains  whence  they  ifiiije  cpnfift  of 
fandftone  and  whetftone.     St.  Peter's  bath  is  form*- 

^  ed  by  three  feveral  fources  pretty  diftant  from  each 

oth^r.     Their  proper  heat  is  7-1  degrees  of  Reavh 
mur^  thermometer,  let  the  temperature  of  the  at- 

mofphere 

*  Sulphur-fprings,  whicK  ufuallj  afford  hepatic  air  or  ful- 
phuraUd  hydrogene  gas.  y 

t  Liver-of-fulpKuT  fprings ;  i.  e.  fprifigs  whicli  art  im- 
pregnated with  fulpburate  :  thej  alfo  anord  hepatic  air  pr  fuU. 
phurated  hydrogen^  gat. 
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itH>fphtTt  he  ^  it  may.  The  warmth  of  the  other 
f3urce8  rifes  from  41  to  6d  degrees.  All  thefe  wa?« 
fers,  even  the  cold  ones,  are  clear  as  cryftal.  Ift 
taidte  and  fmelt  they  refemble  liver  of  fulphur, 
which  however  fhey  entirely  h>f©  in^  twenty-four 
hours.  M.  Falk  thinks  their  component  parts,  in  a 
pound,  confift  of  i  a  ounces  and  about  3  grains  of 
Glauber'»  fah",  three  grains  of  cakareous  earth; 
very  little  fulphur  dilTohred  in  a  mineral  alkaK,  no 
iron,  litfle  Mher,  and  a  trace  of  alum  :  according 
to  Guldenfttedf,  however,  this  water  contains  no'- 
thing  more  than  fulphur  aild  alkaline  fait,  which,, 
mixed,  produce  liver  of  fulphur,  no  iron,  but  a 
coniiderable  proportion  of  calcareous  eatth. — Be- 
Cdfes  thefe,  there  are  other  warm  fprings  in  thefe 
parts,  as :  the  warm  baths  on  the  river  Koyffa, 
near  Kitzliari  called  St.  Andrew's  baths,  and  like- 
wife  proceed  -from  fandftone :  and  the  warm  fpringt 
on  the  Podkumka,  thirty  verfts  from  the  fort  of 
St.  George,  iffuing  from  mount  Mafchuka.  Thefr 
component  parts  are  the  fame  with  the  foregoing, 
only  their  warmth  is  perceptibly  lefs.  In  regard  to 
the  medicinal  virtues  of  thefe  baths,  it  is  aiTerted 
that  their  internal  ufe  is  very  beneficial,  in  the 
fwelled  neck  or  other  fcrofulous  indurations  of  that 
kind,  ttrifture  of  the  breafi,  phthifis,  arifmg  from 
glandular  obftru£Hons,  in  obftru&ions  of  the  liver, 
in  the  jaundice,  in  hypochondriacal  a£Fe£lions,  hae- 
morrhoids proceeding  from  obftruftions  in  the 
bowels ; '  in  fine,  to  perfons  who  labour  under  a' 
1hortne£s  of  breadth  from  indurations  or  calculous 
febftances  or  mucus  in  the  lungs.  The  internal  and 
external  ufe  of  them  is  faid  to  be  good  in  gravelly 
complaints  attended  with  pains  in  the  back  and  loins, 
and  diforders  arifing  from  a  checked  perfpiration ; 
in  Ihort,  in  all  arthritic  and  rheumatic  difeafes. 
The  inward,  but  ftill  more  the  outward  ufe  of  thefe 
baths. ar«  reckoned  ferviceable  in  diftempers  caufed 
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by  an  obftinate  acrimony  of  the  bloody  in  fcorbo- 
tic  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  Bathing  in  them  is 
prercribed  againfl:  ftiffnefs  of  the  joints,  and  cod- 
tra&ions  of  the  limbs,  &c^  The  inward  and  out- 
ward  ufe  of  them  is  alfo  profitable  in  tonic  and  con- 
vulfive  fpafms,  as  alio  in  rickety  compiamts* .  This 
water  cooled  is  found  greatly  to  promote  a  difcharg^ 
of  urine*  Taken  daily  with  milk  it  is  extremely  be- 
neficial in  confumptions.-— Guldenflaordt^  in  the 
years  177 1  and  1773  cured  forty  patients  by  means 
of  thefe  baths,  and  fince  that  time  the  ufe  of  them 
is  become  pretty  general  in  the  country  round«— « 
In  the  bafms  of  thefe  warm  waters  there  is  a  de^ 
pofition  of  tophus  and  a  fmall  portion  of  native 
fulphur.  In  the  vicinity  of  them  are  naphtha  foftr-^ 
ces*. 

.  5*  The  baths  on  the  BarguGa,  in  the  province 
of  Nertfchinfk  in  the  government  of  Irkutlk.  They 
were  found  ix\  a  wafte  region  at  the  di  (lance  of  eighty 
verfls  from,  any  habitations*  But  M.  Grund,  fur-^ 
geon  to  a  regiment  quartered  in  thofe  parts,  having . 
fuccefTively  prefcribed  the  ufe  of  thefe  baths  to  fe- 
veral  patients ;  M.  von  Klitfchka,  the  governor  of 
Irkutflc,  in  1779,  caufed  fome  buildings  to  be  erec- 
•ted  there.  They  have  proved  of  great  advantage 
to  perfons  afHided  with  rheumatifm,  fcurvy,  phthifis, 
and  other  complaints  of  a  like  nature.  The  water 
is  drank  either  pure,  on  account  of  its  naufeou^ 
tafte,  refembling  that  of  rotten  eggs,  mixed  with 
milk.  It  promotes  p^rfpiration,  does  not  quench 
the  thirfl,  and  may  be  drank  in  large  portions. 
When  boiled  it  is  of  a  very  agreeable  talle,  and  is- 
particularly  good  with  teaf . 

6.  The 

•  For  a  more  circumftantial  account  of  thefe  Abaters  fee- 
Falk,  Beytrage,  book  ii.  p.  13.  &  fqq.  and  Guidenfttedt  in 
ViR,  cal.  1778,  and  Peterib.  Journ.  book  ii.  p.  l^^ 

t  St.  Pcterlb.  Journal,  1779,  ^^^  "•  ?•  37^* 
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5.  The  warm  fprings  in  what  was  formerly  the 
Soongar^y.  Some  of  tbefe  are  near  the  ruffian 
borders.  There  are  feveral  of  them^  as^  i.  on  the 
Arafchan,  which  river  proceeds  from  the  mountains, 
and  £aills  into  the  lake  Alakta ;  the  fpring  guflies 
from  fandftone.  ft*  On  the  mountain  ftream  Tab* 
lilchu,  which  flows  into  the  £mil.  3.  On  the  ri*- 
vulet  Lepfehy  gliding  from  the  mountains  of  Mu« 
fart^  into  the  Tzuy  ;  and,  4.  high  up  the  Irty(h, 
which  wai  frequently  vifited  by  the  late  khan  Ken- 
taifch^. 

7*  The  warm  fprings  in  the  ruffian  part  of  the 
Altay^mountains.  There  are  but  very  few  of  tbem: 
the  moft  confiderable  are  about  the  bead  of  the 
Abakba.  They  have  not^  however,  yet  been  ex- 
amined. 

8.  The  warm  fprings  in  the  Sayane-mountauns. 
i  have  heard  of  fome  in  thofe  parts  i  but  know  no- 
thing more  of  them. 

9.  The  warm,  fprings  in  the  Bfeiikal-mountains. 
They  ate  §ar  the  moft  part  highly  iulphureous,  and 
the  wafer  of  fome  of  them  is  very  hot,  which  in 
cutaneous  diforders  is  ufed  with  good  efiedf  • 

X  o.  The  warm  fprings  at  Kamtfliatka,  and  on  the 
kurilly  and  aleutan  iflands,  which  Jiave  beenfpoken 
of  before. 

1 1.  The  fulphureous  fprings  on  the  Sok  and  on 
the  'Volga ;  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  back 
to  the  defcriptton  of  the  Ural-mountains. 


•a.  Vitriolic 


•  Sec  Falk,  Be/trage,  book  ii.  p.  26. 
t  Georgi's  travels,  torn,  i.  p.  79.  95.  &c. 
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2.  Vitriolic  waMft.- 

( Sour-ffrinp. } 

Stfbng  martial  waters  ak^e  not  unoosltdmi ; 
fJk  propel  four  waters  trhich  are  apfilifld  to  medidaaf 
pBTpofes,  ottif  the  following  arc  kaowa : 

1.  Su  Peter's  well  iu  the  diftria  of  Oionetz'^  in: 
dievilhige  of  JSotgova,  where  it  txidde*  in  a  TaUey*. 
b:  was  fitted  up  in  1 7 1 6  by  Fetet  the  greats  as  wdF 
fat  his  own  ufe  as  that  of  the  pttblic,  for  which' 
porpofe  ieyeral  buiUiitgs  are  conftru£led  about  k,- 
scisetber  with  a  cbnrcb.    The  water  has  a  vitriolie^' 
wisf  taAe»   and  a  fulpbureons  imeU.      Th^  well  ia 
fimr  arfliines  in  depths  and  3!  in  diameter,  funk  ia' 
m  hoUow  full  of  roots  ol  trees  and  wecds^  (ptrtly 
m  ibeir  prtmiti?e  ftatey  partly  impregnated  with  fer* 
raginous  matter,    or  entirely  coisf  erted  kkto  iron- 
Miie>)  uKcrfperfed  with  ftones,  and  i<  arftiines  iii^* 
ad^ey  kind  of  ftone  with  much  fulpkur  pyrites, 
fti.tite  deeper  parts  ol  this  vale  is  a  (batutt  of  vi*' 
triotic  eartk,  from  whkh  Titrkd  is  \ittt  prepafed*. 
Tkis  weU  baa  for  many  years  paft  grownr  almoA  en* ' 
ivArty  om  of  ufe. 

2.  1  he  well  near  Tzarltzin :    at  Sarepta  io  ther' 
giMrcmmeat  of  Saratof.    This  is  at  prefent  the  moft: 

IS  in  the  ruffian  empire,  and  the  only  one  that' 
be  faid  to  be  frequented.  .  It  was  difcovered  m* 
^77S>  ^y  I)r»  Vierf  paftor  of  the  community  oF 

mdraviap/ 

•  A  like  mineral  water,  vKerc  the  vitriol  fBont^eoufl7 ' 
Sag  mzy  be  colled ed  in  poods  at  a  tiiney  lies  at  thedifUnce 
InrenteeB  v.eifts  from  Zurukhaitu  in  Daouria.     Pallas,  tra- 
,  ill.  425. 


*  f  As  is  genehillf  fuppofed ;    but  thefe  fpringi  bad  been: 
tetee  obfcired  hj  M€Gxt.  Falk  and  Palkt. 
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ttloravian  brethren  at  Sarepta*    In  a  circuit  of  two^  ' 
hundred    yctR^s^    no   lefs  than  tbirty-two  mineral 
fprings  have  fince  been  found.     The  largei^  and  . 
mod  copious  lies  nine  verfts  to  the  north- weft  ol 
Sarepta,  eighteen  verfts  from  the  town  of  Tzaritztn^ . 
and  three  verfls  from  the  bank  of  the  Volga^  in  48  . 
degrees  43 ,  minutes-  north  ladtude.    The  country 
round  is  very  pkafant,  abouhding  in  odoriferous , 
herbs^  in  pure  and  pellucid  fources,  in  all  kinds  of 
filh^  cattle^    g^ttktij   poultry,  &c.    Dr.  Vier  caufed 
this  fpring  to  he  incloled,    and  at  firft  prepaured 
fpring-falts  and  magneiia  from  the  running  water*  ; 
The  component  parts  are,  in  twelve  ounces :  thirtyf 
two  grains  of  bitter  falt^  2{  grains  of  felenite,  the  ^ 
fame  quantity  of  calcareous  earthy    and  a  ftrong 
tin&ure  of  iron,  with  but  little  sther.    The  main 
fpring  is  inclofed  fevenfeet  high  and  four  over. 
The  water  is  comxtionly  from  three  to  four  degrees 
of  Reaumur  warmer  than  common  water.      The 
tafte  is  not  unpleafant,    clean,    and  rather  iaiine*  - 
Near  the  well  the  air  is  fomewhat  cooler.    The  fol* 
lowing  properties  are  afcribed  to  thefe  fprings :  they  1 
promote  the  circulation  of  the  juices,  preferve  from 
putrefadion,   brace  and  cheer,   cleanfe  the  fluids 
from  acrimony  ;    and  are  good  for  wounds.     The 
water  is  alfo  an  excellent  laxative,    promotes  perf- 
piration,  purifies  the  blood,   abates  inflammations 
of  it^  cures  cramps  and  obflinate  colds,      it  has 
been  comp;i^ted  that  every  hour  thirty-fix  thoufand 
pounds  of  water  flow  from  this  fpring,   containing 
a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  mineral  particles } 
in  the  whole  year  therefore  3159360,000  pounds  of 
water  and  1,576,800  pounds  of  mineral  parts.     In 
the  fezr  1780,   the  perfons  that  ufed  thefe  waters, 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  the 
VQL.  u  ?  numbed 
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number  of  the  frequenters  has  been  annually  much 
^ncrcafing  ever  firice*. 

3.  A  vei-y  good  four-fpHng  is  alfo  at  the  St.  Peter's 
bath  on  the  Terek.  It  arifes  quite  clofe  to  the  hot- 
fpring,  and  contains  principally  Glauber's  falts,  with 
a  flight  ferruginous  tinfture,  and  a  fmack  of  a  vola- 
tile poignant  acidf. 

4.  The  fprings  near  Ekatarinenburg  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Perme.  They  are  juft  two  verfts  from 
the  town,  in  the  iron-works  of  Verchney-Ifetflu 
Their  component  parts  are  a  folution  of  iron  by  the 
atmofpheric  acid  and  fome  felenite ;  the  tafte  is  very 
inky,  and  the  effeft  detergent  and  decompofing. 
The  well  has  been  lately  made,  and  the  waters  ate 
coming  into  general  ufe. 

.  5.  A  fimilar  fource  is  likewife  at  th6  iron- works 
of  Kufchvinflc  in  the  fame  government.  It  has  the 
fame  .qualities  with  the  lad  mentioned,  and  is  uitd 
in  the  hofpital  of  the  place  with  benefit. 

6.  A  four-fpring  near  Pogromna  in  Daouria, 
which  greatly  fefembles  Seltzer  water|. 

7.  Another  of  thefe  four-fprings  is  alfo  in  the 
iron-works  at  Kutomarflc  inDaouria  §. 

3.  Bitum Indus  waters^ 

Naphtha  /ources. 

1.  On  the  ftream  Igar,  fifteen  verfts  from  Sergi- 
cffk  on  the  Samara,  and  others  forty  verfts  from  it. 
They  yield  confiderable  quantities  of  naphtha. 

2.  On  the  Terek,  in  the  mountains  about  the 
warm  fprings  at  Baragun,  near  Deulet-Gueray,  &c. 

and 

•  For  farther  particulars,  fee  St.  PcterA).  Jourli.  parti  ii.  vi. 
and  New  Pet.  Journ.  1782,  book.  ii.  p.  139. 
f  Falk,  Beytr.  book  ii.  fe6t.  12. 

•  J  Pallas,  travels,  part  iii.  p.  249. 

§  Georgi,  pan  i.  p.  344. 
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and  the  fources  bf  Tfchetfchengilk  are  particularly 
prolific*  There  arifes  out  of  holes  in  the  argillace- 
ous and  fandftone  foil  a  watery  vapour  fmelling  of 
naphtha,  which  colle&ed  in  pitchers  is  fo  richly  ini* 
pregnated  with  naphtha,  but  ftill  more  with  maltha, 
that  the  inhabitants  take  both  and  ufe  the  latter  as 
tan  The  earth  hereabout  is  all  impregnated  and 
black  with  maltha* 

3.  On  the  (hore  of  the  Volga  near  Tetyufchy  and 
hear  Samarflcoy,  thick  naphtha  oozes  out  of  the 
ftony  ftratum. 

4*  On  the  mountain  Irnek,  on  the  kirghifian  and 
khivinfchian  frontiers,  on  the  road  to  Ornburg 
black  naphtha  flows.  A  lake  on  the  Sagris  which 
falls  into  the  £mba,  is  covered  for  a  finger  thick  withr 
naphtha. 

5.  On  the  Sok*. 

6. .  On  the  Cafpian ;  principally  near  Baku. 

7.  In  Taorida*.  In  the  diftrid  of  Perekop  and 
on  the  ifle.  of  Taman,  twenty  verfts  fouth  ot"  tho^ 
town  of  that  name  i  alfo  at  Tenikaly  and  in  the 
Kuban. 

%k  On  the  Baikal  i  in  various  places. 

4.  Incrufiaceotu  waPersp    ' 

I*  Which  depofe  tophus  calcareus,  or  foreign 
fubftances  incrudqd  with  calcareous  particles,  and 
alfo  form  flaladites.  This  kind  of  water  is  in  great 
plenty,  of  which  the  tophus  ftrata  on  the  Volga,  the 
Kamma,  the  Terek,  the  ftreams  of  the  upper  Sura, 
&c.  and  the  many  ftaladites  in  the  caverns  of  the 
Ural,  the  Altay,  and  other  mountains  are  fo  many 
proofs;  alfova  petrifying  fpring  to  the  right  of  the 
Volga  near  Duvobka,  which  in  thirty  years  ftrongly 

p  2  impregnated 

*  For  which  fee  bo£bre  in  the  defcription  of  the  Ur»l*moun- 
tains. 
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impregmted  a  piece  of.  titnber  i;(ith  caliiaredus  par- 
ticles.* 

2.  Such  as  incruftate  fubftances  laid  in  them  with 
iron-ochre,  or  cdnvert  them  entirely  into  ifon-ore* 
Neither  are  thefe  uncommon,  for  inftance,  the 
above-mentioned  four-fprings  at  01onet2,  a  fpring 
near  Verchneturinikoy-favod,  one  near  Sufunfkoy& 
favod,  and  one  in  the  region  of  the  Schlangenbergf  • 

Canals* 

The  conftrudion  of  canals  was  a  principal /objefl 
with  Peter  the  great :  fome  were  even  begun  by  his 
orders,  but  were  afterwards  left  unfiniihed  from  the 
difficulties  that  arofe  in  the  progrefs  of  the  work. 
Four  particularly  derive  their  origin  from  him,  viz, 
I.  that  to  Cronftadt,  which,  after  being  carried  up* 
wardjs  of  two  verfts,  was  then  abandoned.  2..  The 
Ladoga  canal,  which  in  length  is  a  hundred  and 
fotirverfts,  andfeventy  fathom  in  breadth.  3»  A 
canal,  alone  which,  by  means  of  fome  rivers,  a 
communication  is  formed  between  Mofco  and  the 
Don.  That  at  Vifhnei-Volotfbok,  by  means  of 
which  a  paflage  is  had  from  the  Cafpian  into  the 
Volga';  and  thence,  in  conjunftion  with  fome  rivers 
and  lakes,  hito  the  Neva,  and  fo  into  the  Baltic. 

The  late  emprefs,  from  the  very  beginning  of  her 
reign,  beflowed  a  peculiar  attention  to  this  important 
objeft,  and  aftuaily  caufed  three  canals  to  be  dug, 
befides  thofe  of  Cronftadt  atid  St  Pcterfburg  ;  in 
order  particularly  to  render  far  more  commodiont 
the  paffage  from  the  Cafpian  into  the  Baltic  than  it  is 
by  the  canals  of  Viflii:iei-Volot(hok ;  and  then,  by 
means  of  fome  rivers,  to  conneft  the  Cafpian  with 
the  White-fea.  Several  other  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed; 

*  Talk,  ubi  fupra,  p.  5. 

f  Herinaii&'&  Scaitlliiche  fchilcIeiUDg  vos  Rufslaod*  &c. 
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pofed  ;  and,  among  them,  one  to  unite  the  Dnieftr, 
the  Dniepr,  an4  the  Volga. 

Many  other  canala  might  be  undertaken,  for  con- 
neding  rivers  of  various  magnitudes  together,  which 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  tranfporc  of  produds 
from  one  place  to  anqther,  efpecialty  to  the  fea« 
ports.  Qnly  in  fome  regions  the  expence  would  be 
too  great ;  or  the  difady^ntage,  ^t  lea(l  to  them, 
would  be  beyond  all  proportion  greater  than  the  be- 
nefit to  accrue  from  them.  However,  many  canals 
might  be  cut  highly  favourable  tp  trs^de  where  it  has 
hitherto  met  with  numberlefs  impedin^ents. 

For  inftance,  not  more  than  two  voloks  *  are  to 
be  met  with  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  One 
is  at  Tzarhzin,  where  Peter  the  great  had  formed 
the  defign  of  making  a  canal  of  communication  be« 
tween  thefe  two  rivers.  The  other  yolok  is'beyond 
Tfcherdine,  between  the  IColva  and  the  Fetihora. 

Almoft  all  the  rivers  of  Siberia  difeinbogue  into 
the  Frozen-ocean.  Not  one  of  aU  that  t^ke  their 
rife  in  Siberia,  runs  to  the  countries  of  the  Mon* 
gotei,  Bukharians,  Kalmuks,  and  Tartars  ;  whereas^ 
many  of  thqfe  which  rife  in  the  Mongoley^  ^nd  the 
country  of  the  Kalmuks,  flow  northward'  through 
Sibertau  They  are  fo  commodious  for  navigation, 
that  a  veffel  might  go  fronii  them  through  Peterf- 
burg  to  Selenghinik,  were  it  not  only  for  two  vo- 
loks :  one  between  the  river  TfchufTovaia  and  the 
Taghil,  and  the  other  between  the  Ket  and  the  Ye- 
niiiey ;  the  latter  of  about  ninety  yerftsi,  and  the 
fprmer  not  fa  wide. 

•  A  volok,  in  the  Ruffian  language,  fignifics  z,  fmall  tra^ 
of  land  between  any  two  riyers  Uia^  run  nea^rlj  in  a  parallel  di- 
redlion. 
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BOOK  II. 

HISTORICAL  VJEW    OF  THE  NATIONS  OF  THB  RUS- 

SIAN  EMPIRE. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  derived  from  the  na« 
tural  fituation  of  Ruffia,  Nature  has  b^n  no  leffi 
bountiful  to  her  in  the  inexhauftible  fources  of  her 
produds  of  every  fpccies.  As  a  fyftem^tical  furvey 
of  them  would  lead  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
plan ;  and,  even  with  the  m©ft  ftudied  brevity, 
would  only  be  a  dry  nomenclature,  we  (hall  here 
content  ourfelves  with  remarking  in  general :  that 
the  ruiEan  empire  produces  all  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
and  many  of  them  in  fuch  fuperfluity,  that,  with  a 
proportiojxate  population  and  induftry,  fhemighibe 
not  only  completely  independent  in  regard  to  ner 
primary  requifites,  but  alfo  entertain  the  probable 
hope  of  keeping  the  generality  of  trading  nations  in 
aconftant  dependance  on  her.  The  profit,  employ- 
ment, and  manufadlure  of  thefe  natural  (lores  by 
mechanical  arts  and  traffic  will  be  exprefsly  noticed 
in  the  progrefs  of  this  work  j  we  therefore  pafs  by 
thefe  objeds  now,  in  order  to  give  a  completer 
knowledge  of  them,  by  firft  briefly  delineating  the 
political  diftribution  of  the  empire. 

The 
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The  whole  ruiBan  territory  at  prefcnt  confifts  of 
FIFTY  alike-organifed  provinces,  which  are.calied 
goveminents  or  viceroyalties.  As  in  this  diftribudV 
on  lefs  regard  was  had  to  the  fiiperficial  contents 
than  to  the  population,  fo  the  areal  dimenfiors  c  f 
the  governments  are  generally  various  ;  while  th.i: 

E^pulation,  vith  a  few  exceptions,  is  pretty  tqi.^ 
ach  government  is  again  divided  into  fevcral  cir- 
cles :  fome  of  the  largeft  have  alfo  a  farther  diftrf-^ 
bution  into  diftrids.  In  each  circle  is  a  circle-town, 
where  the  circle-adminillration  has  its  feat,  and  .  iie 
of  thefc  circle-towns  is  at  the  fame  time  the  govern- 
ment-town..  in  which  the  governor-general  and  ihe 
principal  officers  refide,  and  by  which  the  whole  go- 
vemment  is  ufualW  denominated. 

Befides  thefe  fifty  governments,  belonging  to  the 
ruffian  empire,  are  two  more  countries,  having  a  mi^i: 
litary-civil  conftitution,  namely,  the  country  of  the 
Donikoy-Kozaks,  and  the  cQun^ry  of  the  Euxine- 
Kozaks.  Two-and- fifty  provinces  therefore,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  compofe  the  ruffian  empire ;  the 
georgian  ftates  Karduelia  and  Kakhetty,  feveral 
petty  diftrifts  of  people,  in  the- parts  of  Ca\icafus, 
^rith  the  country  of  the  Kirghis-Kozaks,  are  to  be 
reckoned  9mong  the  countries  under  the  protediou 
and  in  the  dependance  of  Ruffia. 

Great  part  of  the  country  now  called  Ruffia  was, 
in  periods  of  remote  antiquity,  inhabited  towards 
the  north-ea(l  and  north,  by  a  people  of  Finnifli 
origin,  perhaps  defcended  from  the  autient  Scythir 
ans.  Towards  the  north- weft,  were  tribes  confift- 
ing  of  a  motley  race  of  Sauromates  and  grecian 
colonics ;  and  from  them  are  defcepded  the  modern 
Lithuanians,  Lettovians,  Liyonians,  ancl  Cpurlai^- 
ders;  as  were  alfo  the  antient  Pruffians.  -The  whole 
fouthern  part  of  Ruffia,  even  to  the  Krimea,  wa^ 
for  fome  time  inhabited  by  Goths ;  and,  between 
the  Volga,  the  Pon,  and  Mount  Caugafus,  dwelled 

a  n^tio^ 
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a  .nation  deTcended  from  the  Medes,  called  S^uto^ 
Elates^  that  is,  the  northern  Medes.  In  procefs  of 
time,  when  nations  of  barbarians  ^i^ued,  one  after 
the  other,  in  fwarms,  from  the  eaft,  and  feme  of 
the  different  tribes  of  Gotbfr  Aad^  fince  the  middle 
of  the  third  century,  penetrated  into  the  weftem 
regions  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  part  of  the  Sauro^ 
mates  found  themfelves  under  the  necefiity  of  retir- 
ing farther  toward  the  north  and  the  weft.  £!yen  at 
that  early  period  they  had  the  fame  political  confUtu^ 
tion  we  ftillfee  prevalent  among  them.  Each  mdividu-t. 
alof  the  nation  was  either  mailer  orilaye.  Thofe  who 
were  of  diftindion  among  them,  called  themfelves 
tribes,  ilaf,and  flavne,  or  i^obleman;  whence  wain, 
all  ftich  as  either  were  renowned  for  great  atchieve- 
ments,  or  only  capable  of  performing  them,  werq 
afterwards  in  like  manner  ilyled  ^avne.  Under 
this  denominatio|i  it  was  that  thev  became  knowa 
to  the  Europeans,  ivho  were  not  till  very  lately  ac« 
quainted  wi^h  the  particular  tribes  of  thofe  nations* 
Thef(p  pribes  had  their  appellation  frequently  firom^ 
Ibme  river,  town,  or  diftrid*  So  the  Polabes  were 
pamed  after  the  Laba,  or  Elbe ;  po^  in  the  flavoniaA 
imd  ryilian  tongues,  fignifying  near.  The  Pome^ 
ranians  dwelt  po  moru,  or  near  the  fea.  The  Ha- 
vellanians  near  the  river  Havel  \  theMaroaro,  o\ 
Moravians,  or  Marahani,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Morava.  The  Varnabi  had  once  their  refidence 
near  the  Varnof,  and  the  Polotzani  on  the  fhores  of 
the  Polota*  In  the  mountains  *  lived  the  Khrobate^s ; 
the  ToUenfians  were  named  after  the  river  Tollcnfea, 
in  Pomerania  citerior,  whi^h  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Peene,  near  ]9emmin.  From  Sidin,  or  Sedin,  the 
Stettin  of  the  moderns,  one  tribe  was  napied  Sidi- 
nians ;  another  from  Britzenf  Britzanians  ;  from 
Xuiiin>  a  town  fubfifling  in  thofe  early  times,  the 

KiiUnians 

^  JCbrcbet,  f  Treupbritrtn, 
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Kiflinians  took  their  name,  the  traces  of  whom  are 
ilil  to  be  found  in  a  village  near  Roftock,  called 
Keflen,  or  Kiffin :  and  laflly  the  Lutitzians  were 
named  after  Loitz,  on  the  river  Peine.  But  there 
are  alfo  fome  names  of  thefe  tribes  which  are  ori- 
ginal; for  example,  the  Sorbs,  or  Serbs,  the 
Tfcheths  or  Bohemians,  the  Lachs,  Lechs,  or  Po- 
lachs,  the  Poles ;  and  from  the  more  modern  Va- 
ragian  Roifi,  the  RufQans,  about  the  year  862,  re* 
ceived  their  name.  The  ftorm,  which,  in  the  train 
of  Attila,  from  the  year  43  5  to  456,  fpread  terror 
and  deyaftation  over  the  earth,  was  but  of  (hort  du- 
ration. Ill  the  mean  time  came  the  turkilh  tribes, 
which  till  then  had  dwelt  in  great  Turkey*,  and 
Turkiftan  (where  is  ftill  fublifting,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Taras,  the  town  of  Turkiftail)  and  effabliflied 
new  empires.  The  empire  of  the  Vlagi,  or  Vo- 
lochi,  or  Vologars,  or  Volgars, '  or  Bulgarians,  is 
in  like  manner  called  Great  Bulgaria.  It  is  (ituated 
beyond  the  Volga,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kamma,  of 
the  Bielafa  and  the  Samara:  The  empire  of  Borkali 
or  Ardu,  of  the  afconian  Turks,  extended  on  thii 
fide  of  the  Volga  from  Uvi^ck,  near  Saratof,  quite 
to  mount  Caucafus.  One  part  of  thefe  were  called 
Kumani  or  Komani^  from'the  river  Kuma,  and 
their  town  was  n^med  Kumager  f     \   ^        *         ' 


*  i.  e.  BukWia  the  lefs. 

f  For  more  on  this  fubjcft,  fee  the  Hiftory  of  Difcoyerjcs 
made  in  the  North,   tranflated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  John 

*  • 

Keinhold  Fprfter. 
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Slavonians. 


X\0  other  country  throughout  the  globe  contains 
fuch  a  mixture  and  diverfity  of  inhabitants.     Ruf- 
fians and  Tartars,    Germans  and  Mongoles,  Finns 
and  Tongjufes,  live  here  at  immenfe  diftances,  and 
in  the  moft  different  climates,-  as  fellow-citizens  of 
pne  ftate,    amalgamated  by  their  political  conftitu* 
tion»  but  by  bodily  frame,  language,  religion,  maup 
jfiers,  and  mode  of  life,    diyerlified  to  the  moft  eacr 
iraordinary  contrafts.      It  is  true,  there  are  fome 
european  countries  in  which  we  find  more  than  one 
nation  living  under  the  fame  civil  conflitution,  or 
where  we  ftill  perceive  evident  traces  of  the  former 
difference  between  the  primitive  and  modern  inha^ 
))itants  ;  but  in  almoft  all  thefe  countries  the  domi- 
nant nation  has  in  a  manner  fwallowed  up  the  con- 
quered  people ;    and  the  individuality  of  the  latter 
has,  in  the  courfe  of  fome  centuries,  by  infenfible 
degrees,   becQ  almoft   entirely  loft*      Whereas  in 
l^uflia  dwell  not  only  fome,  but  a  whole  multitude 
of  diftind  nations;    each  of  them  having  its  own 
language,    though  in  fome  cafes  debafed  and  cor- 
rupted, yet  generally  fufEcient  for  generic  claffifica- 
tion ;     each  retainmg  its   religion  and  manners, 
*  though  political  regulations  and  a  more  extenfive 
commerce  produce  in  fome  a  greater  uniformity  j 
the  generality  of  the  main  flems,   in  fhort,  bearing 
in  their  bodify  (Iru^ure,  and  in  the  features  of  their 
faces,    the  diftinftive  in^preffion  of  their  defcent^ 
which  neither  time  not  commixture  with  other  na- 
tions  have  been  able  entirely  to  efface. 

This  extraordinary  variety  of  inhabitants,  while 
jt  gives  great  attradiop  to  the  fludy  of  rufEan  flar 

tiftic^, 
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tiftics,  add$  likewife  to  its  diiiculties.  Inftru^ve 
and  interefting  as  it  is  to  the  refleding  obferver,  to 
trace  the  human  being  through  every  degree  of  ci- 
yilia^ation,  in  the  feveral  clailes  of  manners,  and  in 
all  the  forms  of  civil  foci^ty ;  yet  toilfome  and  dry 
is  the  occupation  which  mud  neceflarily  precede 
that  fatisfadion ;  to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  tbefe 
ftems  in  their  firft  (hoot^,  and  to  difcriminate  their 
gradual  progrefs  to  larger  focieties  and  dates  from 
the  chaos  of  dark  and  fabulous  tinges.  The  anited 
efforts  of  the  numerous  inquifitive  hiftorians,  both 
foreign  and  domeftic,  who  have  employed  themfelve$ 
on  tKefe  fubjeds,  hsLve  hitherto  been  able  to  caft  but 
a  feeble  light  on  the  origin  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  nations  of  the  ruffian  empire,  and  the  refearches 
of  many  of  them  have  been  loft  in  traditions,  the 
f  omantic  obfcurity  whereof  has  left  us  no  hope  of 
arriving  at  the  truth.  Without  pretending  to  fur* 
mount  thefe  difficulties,  on  which  hifloricat  faga- 
citv  has  hitherto  been  exerted  without  any  remark* 
^ible  benefit  to  the  kqovdedg^  of  nations,  and  the 
difcuffion  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far  beyond 
the  bounds  ^e  have  marked  out  to  our  plan,  we 
will  merely  attempt  to  arrange  the  particular  refult^ 
of  the  moft  competent  inquirers  mto  a  coinfiftent 
Hne  which  may  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  of 
the  intricate  reports  of  the  middle  ages,  and  con^ 
vey  us  into  the  more  luminous  regions  of  authentic 
hiflorj.— >We  will  trace  the  exiftence  of  ?ach  Aatioii 
which  we  find  within  the  limits  of  the  ruffian  terri- 
tory to  its  firft  hiftorical  appearance ;  and  thefe  ef- 
forts will  enable  us  to  fketch  out  a  genealogical 
fyflem  of  the  nations  that  inhabit  that  empire* 
Where  hiftory  leaves  us,  we  will  feek  in  the  ana* 
logy  of  languages  means  for  the  claffifi<:ation  of 
collateral  tribes,  hoping  thus  to  deduce  as  complete 
and  regular  a  view  as  poffible  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  ruffian  north,  according  to  their  real  or  probable 

derivationa 


deriVatioti,  theit  moft  tematkable  eVetits  and  cata^ 
fttopheS)  their  population  and  the  place  of  their  pre* 
fent  abode*.  > 

Befides  the  Slavaniaiis,  to  whom  the  predomiilant 
nation  belongs,  there  are  in  the  ruiSan  empire  three 
main  national  ftems,  whofe  original  identity  is  hifto- 
rically  placed  beyond  all  doubts  and  among  vtrbom 
leveral  other  tribes  ate  to  be  counted  as  relative  ot 
collateral  branches^  tiamely,  ij^inns,  Mongoles,  and 
Tattars.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  Tungufes  j 
who,  though  not  a. primitive  ftock,  yet  are  the  dnly 
one  of  their  race  in  Rufiia.  A  (ixthclafs  is  formed 
by  thofe  nsltions,  with  whofe  language  and  hiilory 
we  are  ftill  too  much  unacquainted  fox*  being  able 

with 

*  For  the  moft  eddblifbed  and  the  moft  memorable  fkAHi 
from  the  andent  hlilor/  of  the  ruflian  uations,  it  is  proper  htrt 
at  fecting  out  to  note  the  authorities  which  are  chieil/  ufed^ 
Thefe  are,  befiSes  Several  fcattered  eflk/s  in  larger  works  or 
periodical  publications,  principally  the  following  ;  Plan  of  a 
topographical  and  phjiical  defcription  of  the  ruffian  empire^ 
undertaken  bj  the  imperial  acaqemx  of  fciences;  in  ^he  St. 
Pcterlburg  Journal,  vol.  vi,  p.  323.  Gdorgi's  defcription  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  ruiijan  empire.  Schlofetzer's  j^eneral  hiftorjr' 
of  the  north,  or  the  31ft  vol.  of  the  german  univerfal  hiftorf . 
Pieees  relating  tq  ruffian  hiftory,  bj  her  majefly  the  eixlprdft 
Catharine  II«  Schloeuer^s  diflertaiions  on  the  ruitian  annal^^ 
Ci).  DifTertation  fur  les  anciens  Rufiea,  par  Strube  de  P/r- 
mont.  Kraikoie  Yedeniye  v  bytopiflani/e  vferofl'.  imp  (a) 
Thunmann'^  unterfuchungen  ueber  die  alte  gefchichte  einiger 
nordilehep  vcelker.  Vannaus-  pragmatifche  gefchichte  Ton 
LieilandundEhftland.  Muller'i  fammlung  i^uffifcher  gefchicfate« 
Gatterer'g  verfuch  einer  allgemeinen  Wekgefchichte.  Thun- 
mann's  unterfuchungen  ueber  die  gefchichte  der  oeltlichen  eu* 
Topaeifehen  voelker.  PeyiTonel's  verfafTung  des  handeU  auf  dem 
fchwartzen  meer.  Pallas  fammlung  hiftoriCcher  nachrichtea 
uebcT  die  mongolifchen  voelker fchaften.  Fifcher's  fibiriiche 
gefchichte*  The  travels  of  the  St.  Peter(burg«academicians« 
&c. 

(i)  Tranflated  in  the  ScleAlons  from  foreign  journalty  &«. 
j)rinted  for  Debrett,  1797^  vol.  ii..  p.  29^3  &  feq. 

a.  By  frofeiTor  Befack. 
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with  dily  degree  of  certainty  to  afiign  them  a  pladd 
in  the  national  fyftem  at  large ;  and  this  claflifica- 
tion  is  terminated  by  the  difperfed  multitudes  of 
european  and  afiatic  nations  who  have  fettkd  here 
and  there  in  particular  provinces;  either  a$  con« 
querors  with  violence,  or  voluntarily  and  on  invi^ 
tation  as  colonifts  ;  but  their  number  is  too  incon- 
fiderable  for  having  any  preteniions  to  be  treated  of 
under  a  feparate  head. 

I.  The  SLAVONIAN  ftock  is  one  of  the  moft  re- 
markable and  moft  widely  extended  in  the  world. 
Next  to  the  Arabians,  who  formerly  prevailed  from 
Malacca  to  Lifbon,  there  is  no  people  throughout 
the  globe  that  has  difFufed  its  language,  its  domi*' 
nion  and  its  colonies  to  fo  furprifing  an  extent. 
From  the  fhores  of  the  Adriatic  northwards,  as 
fer  as  the  cbaft  of  the  Frozen-ocean,  and  frdm  the 
Ibores  of  the  Baltic  through  the  whole  length  of 
Europe  and  Afia,  as  far  as  America  and  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Japan,  we  every  where  meet  with 
flavonian  nations,  either  dominant  or  dominated.-— 
The  origiil  of  this  numerous  and  powerful  race  is 
loft  in  the  night  of  antiquity  ;  it  was  perhaps  com- 
prifed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  com- 
prehenfive  and  indefinite  denomination  of  Scythians 
and  Sarmates*«  Poland,  Priii&a,  Lithuania,  and  the 

fouthern 

♦  In  the  yeiT  495,  the  Heruli^  being  routed  hy  the  Longo* 
bards,  marched  through  the  territories  of  the  Sclav! ;  and  this 
19  the  firft  event  in  which  thit  nation  is  mentioned  in  hifior/ 
under  that  name.  Indeed  the  name  Sclavi  appears  in  the  arme^ 
nian  hiftorian  Mofes  of  Chorena,  vrho  is  commonly  thought 
to  have  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centurj,  and  in  the  epi- 
lomifer  of  Strabo ;  probably  alfo  in  Ptolemy  ;  but  the  paffages 
•f  thefe  hiftorians  that  relate  to  our  fiibjed  deferve  a  more  ac- 
curate invefligation.— -Jornandes  and  Procopius,  two  contem* 
porary  hiftorians  of  the  fixth  century,  are  the  fiift  by  wham 
tdey  are  diftindlly  named.     SMatx^. 
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fputhern  parts  of  Ruilia  were  probably  the  ancient 
feat  of  the  Siavi.  Hence  they  fpread  themfelves  id 
Dacia,  to  Germany,  and  to  the  countries  lying  be- 
yond the  Danube ;  thefe  regions  were  the  cradle 
of  thofe  countlefs  fwarms  which  over-^ran  the  half 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  or  reduced  themfelves  to  fubjec- 
tion. 

Towatds  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  all  the 
ilavonian  races  were  fubdued  by  Ermanarik,  and  in*^ 
corporated  with  theOflrogoths  into  one  government* 
Soon  afterwards  both  the  dominant  Oftrogoths  and 
the  fervile  Slavi  were  rendered  fubjefl:  to  the  vidori- 
ous  Huns. '  A  century  had  fcarcely  elapfed  when 
thefe  difturbers  of  the  world  were  either  extermi* 
nated  on  the  one  hand  by  the,  gothic  Gepidf,  or  oa . 
the  other  driven  to  the  farther  fide  of  the  Danube 
by  the  fihniQi  Ungres  and  Bulgarians.  .  The  Slavi 
began  to  ihew  themfelves  .in  Dacia,  prefled  be* 
tween  thi  Ungres  and  the  Gepidi,  silid  took  up  a 
part  of  the  northern  fhore  of  the  Danube.  Here  we . 
find  them  entering  as  a  peculiar  people,,  among  the 
barbarians  who  menaced  from  the  north  the  down- 
fall of  the  declining  roman  empire  *  j  hence  they 

plundered 

*  In  order  not  to  le^ve  thfe  curiofiiy  of  fbme  readers  en- 
UtAj  ungratified,  we  will  here  obferve,  that  the  Slavi  on  the 
Danube,  during  a  courfe  of  ieveral  centuries,  plajed  ho  inlig- 
nificant  part  among  the  barbarians,  who,  by  their  predatory 
iiicuritons  accelerated  the  downfall  of  the  grecian  empire.  Their 
iirft  attacks  were  made  in  the  time  of  Juftinian  I.  about  the  yeat 
527,  but  they  returned,  not  long  afterwards,  to  their  feats  on 
the  northern  fide  of  the  Danube,  and,  not  till  towards  the 
year  6<^,  began  to  fettle  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  that  river.*— A 
complete  hillory  of  the  danubian  Slavi,  from  the  year  495  to 
i222y  is  given  by  Mr.  Stritter  of  Mofco,  from  the  byzantine 
writers^  in  his  celebrated  work :- Memorise  populor urn,  olim 
ad  Danubium,  pontum  euxinum,  paludem  maeotidem,  Cauca- 
fum»  marecafpium,  et  inde  magis  ad  feptentriones  incolentium, 
e  fcriptoritus  Hiftoriae  Byzantinae  erutae  &  digeftae.  Whoe- 
ver finds  i*!efe  particulars  too  dry  for  his  perufal,  may  read  au 
entertaining  acc6unt  of  the  Slavonians  of  thofe  times  and  their 
intercovrfe  with  the  flate  of  Rpme,  in  the  immortal  woik  of 
Mr.  Gibbon, 
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plundered  the  roman  provinces ;  henc6  they  rufhed 
like  a  torrent  on  the  country  of  the  Gepidi,  who 
were  almoft  entirely  extirpated  by  the  Longobards 
and  Avari»  The  Avari  arrogated  to  theiiuelires  a 
fort  of  foverefgnty  over  the  various  ilavonian  races^ 
and  oeeafionally  extorted  from  them  a  tribute ;  but 
this  people  too  was  at  length  fwailowed  up  by  the 
Bulgarians,  who  now,  by  thefe  accedions  of  people^ 
extended  themfelves  over  all  Dacia.  Forced  by 
their  oppreflions,  the  greater  part  of  the  dactan 
Slavi  abandoned  their  dwellings,  and  retreated  (pro« 
bably  about  the  nliddle  of  the  feventh  century)  from 
the  Danube  to  the  north.  Some  tribes  withdrew  to 
Poland,  others  to  Ruf&a,  and  a  part  of  them  re- 
mained on  the  Danube* 

Thus  were  thefe  countries  peopled  by  ilavonian 
colonies ;  who,  ever  fpreading  farthef  ^nd  wider, 
and  founding  governments  in  every  place,  occafion-* 
ed  the  mod  fignal  revolutions  in  the  north  of  £u- 
rope«  All  the  branches  of  this  grand  ftock,  who 
have  formed  peculiar  ftates,  may  be  ranged  by  their 
prefeht  condition  in  feveii  clafles,  that  is,  into  rtlffian, 
polifh^  bohemian,  german,  illyrian,  hungarian,  and 
turkifli  Slavonians.  Three  of  thefe  branches  we 
find  in  the  fpacious  territory  of  the  modern  ruffian 
empire  t  the  Ruilians,  the  Poles,  and  the  Servians. 

;i.  The  aborigines  of  Rul&a  were  of  two  races: 
Fii^Ns  and  Slavonians.  The  former  poflfefled  the 
regions  of  the  Volga  and  the  Duna  ;^he  latter  dwelt 
about. the  Dniepr  and  the  upper  Don.  The  main 
feats  of  the  Slavonians  were  properly  in  Lithuania 
and  Poland  ;  only  one  arm  of  that  body  extended 
over  the  Dniepn  When  the  danubian  Slavi,  being 
cruelly  opprefled  by  the  Bulgarians,  fell  back  to  the 
north,  they  fpread  themfelves  farther  on  the  Dniepr, 
where  they  cbnftrufted  Kief.  One  colony  of  thefe 
Slavonians  penetrated  up  the  Volkhof  and  ^4d  the 
foundations  of  Novgorod.    After  a  dark  period  of 

more 
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iQore  •than  a  hundred  years,  this  latter  race  again 
stppear  amidd  the  finnifh  nations,  and  at  this  point 
of  time  it  was  that  the  ruffian  ftate  received  its  ori- 
gin from  the  Scandinavians  or  Northmanni. 

Shortly  after  the  fettlenient  of  both  thefe  Slavo^ 
nian  races  on  the  Volkhof  and  the  Dniepr,  two  hof- 
tile  nations  arofe  and  became  their  oppreffors  :  the 
Khazares  from  the  Euxine,  and  the  Varagians,  Va- 
ringians  or  Northmanni  *  from  the  Baltic.  Under 
various  turns  of  fortune,  of  which  but  little  is 
known  with  certainty,  both  races  obtaiiied  thdr 
independence  till  the  ninth  century  ;  when  the  Va- 
tagians  conc^uered  frotn  the    Ruffians,  a  kindred 

north- 

*  As  the  Varagians  had  fo  conCderaWe  a  fiiarc  ia  founding 
the  ruflian  date,  k  will  perhaps  be  not  unacceptable  to  find 
here  a  compendious  view  of  their  pedigree  and  fortunes.  Th< 
Norrmanni,  who  injuria  were  caiied  Vacaglans  or  Varingi-^ 
ans,  were  a  northern  people  of  {[othlc  defcent,  a  warlike  naul- 
titude,  compofed  of  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  v/ho,  per- 
petually in  queil  of  adventures,  el\al)li(hed  governments  in  the 
wefiern  andeaftern  parts  of  Europe,  and  produced  revolutions, 
efpeciallj  in  the  fouth,  the  conlequences  whereof  extended 
t|iroughou|L  our  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  firft  trace  of  their 
maritime  expeditions  is  difcoverable' about  the  year  5 16 ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  they  carried  on  their  piracies  much  earlier, 
and  were  generally  comprehended  under  the  name  of  JFranJcs, 
who  already  aDpear  under  the  emperor  Probus  as  emerprifing 
inarineri.  In  the  year  795,  they  are  firft  perceived  in  Ireland. 
About  the  year  813,  they  began  their  incurfions  by  the  Elbe, 
into  Frieflani  and  Flanders  ;  in  pTOcefs  of  time  they  proceeded 
to  Aqvitain^^tid  along  the  Seine  ;^about  the  year  840,  they  ra* 
Vfiged  France,  and  in  S57,  made  the  conqueftof  Luna,  and  ai*. 
terwards  of  Pifa  in  Italy.  In  the  year  862,  Rurik  founded 
the  ruflian  monarchy ;  about  the  fame  tiine  too,  a  Norrmann  of 
a  fimilar  name,  Rorich,  became  famous  in  the  hiftory  of  Hol- 
land. Soon  after  this,  Ofkold  and  Dir  founded  another  fove- 
reigiity  at  Kief.  In  the  tenth  century  Ragnvald  reigned  in  Po- 
"locflc,  from  whofe  daughter  Rognod  the  ruflian  annals  derive 
the  grand-dukes  of  Lithuania.  About  the  year  1000,  they  tal^e 
Apulia  from  the  Greeks,  and  Sicily  from  the  Arabians.  They 
^ve  Norroibdyits  name,  after  Rollo  had .wrefled  that  country 
from  the  kings  of  France.  Even  the  corquefl  of  England  by 
the  Danes,  in  fome  degree,  forms  a  part  of  their  hlAory. 
Allgentnne  nor u,gcfck.,  ^,  220 » 
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north-gothic  people*,  the  modern  diftnCts  of  Retafi. 
St.  Peterfburg,  and  Archangelj^  and.  fubjefted  the 
Slavonians,  Krivitfches,^  Tfchudes,  Veflenjans,  and    ^ 
Merxnes  f  to  a  tribute.'   The  Ruffians  retired  ta 

Finland 

*  The  earli'eft  mentioD  of  this  name  is  in  die  Bertinian  An- 
.  nals,  ac  the  year  Sy^,  therefore  prior  to  Rurik's  reception  in 
Noirgorodl  I>ijfkrt,  fur  Us-  anciens  Rujfes,  p.  I.— Howeveif 
hifiorians  maj  have  hitheno  difFered  in  opinion  concerning" 
the  origin  of  the  Rufli,  Ruotzi,  or  Ruffes,  yet  at  prefent  the  ge-v 
nerality  and  the  moil  authentic  are  agreed  in  this,  that  they  be- 
long to  the  varagian  race,  and  therefore  were  originally  Norr- 
manns  orScandinavians.-^Thiinmann  affirms  them  to  be  Swedes, 
defcended  from  Scandinavians,  and  fpeaking  the  Scandinavian  . 
tongue.     Unterfuch.  u$bcr  ah  gefih,  der  ttfil,  eur.op,  vcelk,  p. 

374. 

^\it  fituation  of  the  ancient  RyfTaland  or  Rufsland,  may  be' 

afcertained  by  the  towns  which  are  mentioned  by  the  chrono> 
l^raphers.  The  Ruffians,  for  example,  poffefTed  Rotala,  whifch 
Ties  in  the  prefent  government  of  Reval ;  Aldenborg  (now  old- 
Ladoga))  which  Ues  in  the  government  of  St.  Peterfburg ;  Ala- 
borg,  which  is  in  the  government  of  Olonetz ;  and  Holmgard, 
(now  Kholmogor,)* which  is  in  the  governmentof  Archangd* 
BitopilfaTiiye^  &c.  p.  2. 

t  Thefe  tribes  were  partly  Silavonians  and  partly  Finns.  To 
the  former  belong,,  i..  the  proper  Slavi  or  Slovaenians,  who 
dwelt  on  the  lake  tlmen,  in  the  prefent  government  of  Novgo- 
rod. Of  all  the  .flavonian  races  whith  fettied'  in  the  prefent 
territory  of  Ruflia,  this  was  the  only  one' that  reuitied  its  gri- 
micive  denomination;  the  reft  took  their  appellative  from  the 
refidencies  they  chole.  Among  thofe  who  fettled:  about  the 
Sniepr,  and  whom  we  comprehend  under  the  gtneral  denomi- 
nation of  Itievian  Slavi,  fome  were  called  Polsenians  (from 
field,  plain ;  in  rufs  pole),  others  Goranians  ^from  Gora,'  a- 
mountain)^  Drevlanians  ^from  dercvo,  a  tree,  aioreft),  Sevcri- 
ans  (from  fever,  the  north,)  ;  Poloifchanians,  after  the  river  , 

Polotaf  Sulanians,  after  the  river  Sula;   Bugfchanians,  after  y 

the  river  Bugue,  &c.— Under  the  name  Slavonians  or  Slovae- 
nians, in  Ruflia  were  only  known  thofe  who  lived  about  Nov- 
gorod. 2.  TheKrivitfches,  a  flavonian  ftock,  at  firfl  dwelling 
between  the  rivers  Pripet  and  Dvina,  and  who  afterwards  fpread 
themfelves  I'arther  up  the  rivers  Volga,  Dvina,  Oka,  and 
Dniepr,  and  thence  obtained  their  name  (from  Krivi  the  uppei* 
part).  After  thefe  old  flavonian  people  the  Lettifh  to  this  day 
denominate  Ruffia«    The  region  inhabited  by  the  Krivitfches 

•     .  (now 
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¥lnknd  and  Karelia ;  but  the  Slavonianft,  in  con* 
jundion  with  the  reft  of^  the  aforenamed  nations, 
drove  out  the  Varagians,  and  formed  themfelves  at 
the  lake  Ilmen,  near  Novgorod,  into  a  federative 
democratical  republic.  As  the  defeds  of  this  confti- 
tutioh  foon  gave  occaHoA  to  intefline  difturbances, 
the  five  united  nations  came  to  the  refolution  of  caU 
ling  in  the  Ruffians  to  reftore  tranquillity  to  their 
country,  and  to  give  them  proteftion  ;  in  order  to 
which  they  offered  voluntarily  to  refign  the  fove- 
reignty  to  them.  The  ruffian  prince  Rurik,  with 
his  brothers  Sineus  and  Truvor,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. Rurik  collected  all  his  people  together^  came 
in  the  year  862  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volkhof,  and 
took  upon  him  the  government  of  the  new-ereded 
ftate,  which  from  the  very  firft  comprifed  fix  feyeral 
tribes,  flavonian,  finnifh,  and  varagian,  extending 
over  the  regions  of  the  prefent  governments  of  Riga, 
Riga,  Reval,  Polotik,  Pfcove,  Vyborg,  St.  Peterf- 
burg,  Novgorod,  Smolenik,  Olonetz,  Archangel,^ 
Vladimir,  Yaroflaf,  Kodroma,  and  Vojogda* 

Though  the  Varagims  compoled  the  predomi- 
nant, and  under  Rurik  the  mo(t  confequential  part 
of  the  people,  (which  is  principally  proved  from 
this  circumftance,  that  in  the  hiflory  of  his  time 
only  varagian  names  are  mentioned,)  yet  Slavonians 

CL2  and 


(now  the  governments  of  Polotzk,  Smolenik,  and  Aiinfk)  fell 
more  recently  under  the  dominion  of  Lithuanians,  and  was 
named  thenceforward  Lichuanian-Rullia,  in  the  rufiian  tan- 
jguage  Litelfka.  £7  the  poliih  partitions  of  1773  and  1793, 
the  Kuffianempire  got  bacic  thefe  long-withholden  provinces.— 
To  the  finnifh  nations  belong  :  y.  the  Tlchudes,  as  the  RufTu 
■nsare  wont  to  call  them,  and  under  which  the  Finns  and  Eft- 
lion  ians  are  efpeciallj  implied,  who  had  their  feats  in  Tome  dif. 
trials  of .  the  prefent  governments  of  Pfcove  and  Reval.  2.  The 
Veilenians,  on  the  Bielo-Ofero,  in  the  diftri^l  of  Novgorod. 
3«  TheMeret  or  Mersenians,  in  the  pans  where  are  now  the 
governmenu  of  Vladimir,  Yaroflaf,  and  Koflroma.  Thefe  are 
probabl/  the  prefent  Mordvines. 
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and  Ruffians  were  foon  blended  into  one  nation ; 
and  though  the  name  of  the  latter  was  transferred 
to  the  whole  nation,  yet  the  flavonian  language  and 
manners  retained  the  fuperiority,  as  that  people  were 
coniidered  as  the  predominant  part  both  in  num- 
bers and  in  civilization* 

*  Rurik,  the  proper  founder  of  the  ^avonian  ftate^ 
immediately  took  up  his  refidence  at  Staraya  La- 
doga, and  ftyled  himfelf  grand-prince,  thereby  to 
denote  his  fupremacy  over  the  fubordinate  princes. 
By  a  kind  of  patrimonial  conftitution  the  grand- 
princes  had  the  right  of  granting  to  their  fons  or 
younger  brothers  diftinft  principalities.  This  right 
Rurik,  as  the  eldeft,  exercifed  with  his  two  brothers. 
Sineus  received  Bielo-Ofer9,  and  Truvor  Ifborfk, 
for  their  refidencies,  as  chief  towns  of  dependent 
countries.  Both  died  childlefs,  one  (hortly  after 
the  other  ;  Rurik  reunited  their  territories  with  his 
own  ;  and,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  removed 
his  refidence  from  Old  Ladoga  to  Novgorod,  which 
from  that  time  forward  became  the  capital  of  the  ruf- 
fian monarchy. 

Scarcely  had  Rurik  elevated  himfelf  fole  ruler 
of  the  noVgorodian  (late,  when  the  Slavonians  dwel- 
ling on  thi5  Dniepr,  being  oppreffed  by  the  Khazares, 
applied  to  Rurik,  requeuing  him  to  give  them  a 
prince  of  his  race  to  rule  over  them.  Rurik  fen t 
them  his  (lepfon  Oikold,  who  fubdued  the  Khaza- 
res, and  founded  at  Kief  the  fecond  flavo-ruffian  do- 
minion, depen^lent  on  the  novgorodian  empire. 

The  progrefs  of  the  ruffian  monarchy  is  fo  fertile 
in  great  events,  and  runs  fo  deeply  into  the  hiftory 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  that  the  relation  of 
them  can  be  no  objed  of  this  hiftorical  iketch.  We 
uill  therefore  purfue  the  chief  nation  alone  in  the 
mod  memorable  periods  of  its  hiftory,  in  order  to 
enable  u&  to  fee  at  one  view  the  gradual  courfe  oi 

the 
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the  formation  and  enlargement  of  the  prefent  ez- 
teniive  and  powerful  empire  of  Ruflia. 

Oleg,  the  immediate  fucceflbr  of  Rurik,  who 
reigned  as  guardian  of  his  nephew  Igor,  united 
Kief,  which  would  Dow  no  longer  acknowledge  the 
fupremacy  of  the  novgorodian  grand-princes, 
completely  with  the  Ruffian  territory,  and  elevated 
this  fecond  flavonian  family-feat,  to  be  his  refidence 
and  the  capital  of  the  country. — ^Under  thefe  and 
the  following  reigns  the  power  of  the  empire  was 
rapidly  increafing.  Ruffian  armies  appeared  before 
the  gates  of  Conllantinople^  a  multitude  of  nations 
were  rendered  tributary  ;  the  Ruffians  carried  on 
a  regular  commerce  to  the  coafls  of  the  Euxine  ; 
they  built  cities,  embellifbed  and  gave  laws  to  fuch 
as  were  already  in  being.— On  the  death  of  Vlabi- 
MiR  the  great,  in  1015,  who  embraced  the  chriflian 
religion,  and  introduced  it  into  Ruffia,  this  hafly 
progrefs  of  the  nation  was  checked  by  the  partition 
of  the  territory  among  his  twelve  fons. 

This  pernicious  policy,  which  was  even  conti- 
nued by  his  fucceiTors*,     had  for  its   confequencc^ 

devaflation 

■ 

*  The  grand-princes,  as  patrimonial  lords  of  the  country, 
granted  to  their  ions,  younger  brethren  and  other  relations, 
diftind  principalities  ;  and  this  not  only  in  their  life-time,  but 
even  by  teftamentary  beqiieils.  Tne  feveral  princes  were 
bound  to  do  homage  to  the  grand  prince,  as  their  father  or 
elder  brother,  and  were  his  principal  vafTals.  The  erand- 
prince  had  the  right  to  refume  the  principalities  which  he  had 
bellowed,  and  to  tranflaie  thefe  his  vafTals,  efpecially  whea 
they  were  his  fons,  from  one  principality  t^ another. '  Upon 
thedeceafe  of  the  grand-prince,  from  whom  a  diAindl  prince 
had  received  his  principality,  it  became  hereditary,  and  was 
regarded  as  t^e  patrimony  of  the  prince  and. his  family  ;  by 
which  means  every  feparate  prince  acquired  nearly  as  macK 
power  in  his  territory,  a&  the  grand-prince  had  in  the  grand- 
principality  .-r-After  the  death  of  Yury  or  George  T.  in  1157, 
the  princes  of  Vladiilair  on  the  Kliafma,  emancipated  themfelves 
entirely  from  the  fupremacy  of  the  grand-princes  of  Kief,  and 
thereupon  affumed  tne  title  of  grand-princes.  This  example 
was  foon  followed  by  the  princes  of    v  ladimir  on  the  Bogue, 
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devaftation  and  wan  Ruffians  took  up  arms  againft 
Ruffians,  brethren  againft  brethren  ;  amd  amidil 
thefe  bloody  contentions,  which  were  ftill  the  mor^ 
deftruftive  as  either  party  drove  to  itrengthen  itfelf 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  foreigners,  arofe  a  ibircf. 
powerful  ftate  :  White  Ruffia  or  Vladimir. 

Ruffia  had  now  three  independent .  grand  princii! 
palities  within  its  borders,  befides  feveral  fmaller 
Hates  arifen  by  partitioned  lines.  Vladimir  was  the 
mod  powerful  of  them,  and  its  fovereign  was  con- 
fider^d,  during  the  following  period  of  the  ta^ta, 
rian  oppreffion,  as  the  proper  and  only  grand- prince 
of  Ruffia.  At  firft  Sufdal  was  the  capital  of  this 
ftate,.  afterwards  Vladimir,  and  at  length  that  ho- 
nour fell  to  the  lot  of  Mofco,  which  city  George  I. 
had  founded  in  the  year  i  i47.— Vladimir,  as  wel| 
as  Kief  and  Novgorod,  which  latter  grand  princi-r 
pality  had  adopted  a  fort  of  monarchic-republican 
form  of  government  maintained  an  uncertain  and 
often  controverted  fupremacy  over  the  fmaller  prin-. 
cfpalities,  of  which  feveral  from  time  to  time  had 
fprung  up,  and  which,  unmindful  of  their  common 
lineage  from  the  houfe  of  Rurik,  lived  in  a> date  of 
perpetual  warfiare. 

This  date  of  the  nation  mud  have  greatly  fadli-; 
tated  the  means  of  its  fubjugation  to  any  foreigA 
enemy ;  how  much  more  to  a  wild  and  warlike  na- 
tion, which,  by  the  magniti^d^  and  rapidity  of  its 

conqueds. 


Galitfch  on  the  Dnicftr,  Smolenik,  and  Tfchernigof;  and  from 
the  time  of  Yaroflaf  \1.  who  died  in  1 246,  the  Jamt  was  done 
hy  all  the  feparate  princes  "who  had  received  the  charter  of  their 
principalities  from  the  tartarian  khans.i^rrSimeon  the  proud, 
however,  -who  died  in.  135$,  inadchis  brothers  not  only  vaflals, 
but  fubjcils:  Dmitri  Dbnfkoi  publickly  required  all  the  rui« 
fian  princes  to  pay  him  unconditional  obedience  ;  his  Ion  Vaf. 
filiy  forced  ihe  princes  ofS  ifdal  and  Nifhney-Novgorod  to  un- 
limited fubmifliop,^nd  Ivan  I.  at  length  rei^ored  the  complete 
fovercignty  and  indlvif.bility  of  the^mpircr 
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conquefts,  was  already  become  formidable  to  dl 
Afia.  Mongoles  and  Tartars,  who,  under  their 
khan  Tfcfainghis  at  the  beginmng  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  t^d  united  themfeives  into  a  powerful  itate, 
and  had  brought  into  fubjeftion  the  greater  part  of 
Aiia,  now,  in  1237,  under  the  condudof  bisdef- 
Cendant  Batu,  khan  of  Kaptfchak,  fell  upon  the 
fouthem  Ruflia,  where,  after  repeated  predatory 
incurfion€,  they  founded  a  formal  fovereignty.  Kief 
fell  firft  (1240)  under  their  power;  the  grand- 
prince  of  Vladimir  did  homage  to  the  khan  of  £apt- 
fchak,  and  the  leifer  princes  voluntarily  followed 
his  example*  The  Tartars  now  flackened  their  con- 
quefts,  in  order  to  turn  them  to  greater  advantage; 
they  numbered  the  people  in  the  principalities,  im- 
pofed  on  them  a  heavy  tribut-e,  and  thus  riveted 
th|p  oppreflivc  yoke  of  foreign  fovereignty  which 
the  Ruffians  bore  for  upwards  of  two  hundred ' 
years. 

During  this  mdancfaoty  period,  the  grand-prince 
of  Novgorod,  Alexander,  honoured  with  the 
fur-name  of  Nj:fsky,  made  himfelf  famous  by  the 
vidory  which  he  obtained  over  the  Swedes  on  the 
banks  of.  the  Neva,  and  another  in  Livonia  (1250J 
over  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order.  On  the 
other  hand  Kief  was  loft  to  the  ruffian  territory 
(1320)  with  the  greater  part  of  fouthern  Rnffia, 
and  fell  to  Gedimin,  the  heroic  grand-prince  of 
Lithuania,  who  ravifhed  this  beautiful  fpoil  from 
the  Tartars.  Smolenfk,  Polotfk,  Tur,  and  Vitebflc, 
had  already  fallen  under  thatfupremacy.  Vladimir,the 
capital  whereof  in  1328  was  transferred  to  Mofico, 
continued,  notwithftanding  its  being  a  fief  to  the 
Tartars,  tp  be  the  mightieft  of  all  the  principalities ; 
and  the  free  ft  ale  of  Novgorod,  which  wasfecured 
by  its  diftance  from  the  oppreffions  of  the  Tartars^ 
was  growing  rich  amidft  the  general  calamity,  by 
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commerce^  and  even  fptead  its  conqaefts  norths 
wards  over  feveial  neighbouring  regions. 
.  The  partition  of  the  Ruffian  empire  and  the  ge* 
neral  confederation  of  the  mongole-tartar  natiooik 
>^'ere  the  caiifes  that  co-operated  to  the  fubjugation 
of  Ruflia;  an  oppofite  mode  of  conduft  liberated < 
the  Ruffians,  and  caft  the  yoke  which  they  had  fo 
long  born;e  back  upon  the  necks  of  their  former 
conquerors.  Oppreffion  and  defpair  at  length  com* 
bined  the  ruffian  princes  in  one  common  fentimentt 
ftveral  of  the  tartar  hordes  had  made  themfelves 
independent,  and  internal  difturbances  and  bloody 
contefts  completed  the  ruin  of  others. 

Such  was  the  iituation  of  things,  when  Ivan 
Vassillievitch  L  in  1462,  afcended  the  throne 
at  Mofco.  This  grand-principality  had,  even  ua- 
der  the  prefiure  of  foreign  fupremacy,  coUeded 
force  for  oppodtion.  The  principalities  of  Sufdal 
and  Nifhney-Novgorod  were  already  in  union  with 
it :  the  princes  of  Pfcove  and  Tver  acknowledged 
k  paramount,  and  the  republic  of  Novgorod  at 
leafl:  did'  not  refufe  its  fubmiffion.  Thefe  means 
and  the  perfonal  chara£ter  of  Ivan  decided  his  bril* 
liant  lot ;  that  of  being  the  reftorer  of  the  indepen* 
dence  of  his  country,  and  the  founder  of  the  new 
ruffian  monarchy. 

Ivan  had  reigned  fourteen  years,  when  he  re-- 
ftifed  obedience'  to  the  tartars,  and  juftified  this  da* 
ring  ftep  by  vidories  wliich  gained  him  the  tarta* 
rian  kingdom  of  Kazan,  and  made  its  fovereigft 
bis  tributary  vaflfal.  The  republic  of  Novgorod, 
whichiftrove  to  maintain  its  independency  under  li* 
thuanian  protection,  iubmitted  in  1477  to  the  force 
of  hrs  arms*  A  fimilar  fortune  befel  the  principalities 
of  Pfcove  and  Tver.  Lithuania  loft  a  confiderable 
part  of  its  territory.  The  princes  of  Severia 
vohuitarily  fubmitted.      The  Teutonic,  order  ia 
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Uvonia  alone .  withftood  the  increaiing  power  of 
Ivan. 

Under  'his  fucceflbr,  indeed,  the  rifing  monarchy 
loft  for  a  ihort  time  the  kingdom  of  Itazan,  but  in 
return  Smolensk  was  incorporated  again  into  the 
ruffian  ftate. — Ivak  Vassillievitch  IL  at  length 
burft  the  laft  ihackles  of  the  mongole-tartarian  fo- 
vereignty.  The  entire  conqueft  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kazan  was  completed  in  feven  years  :  the  capital  of 
It  furrendering  in  1 552.  Two  years  afterwards 
Aftrakhan  became  a  ruffian  province.  Hence  Ivan 
prefTed  forward  into  Caucafus  and  fubdued  the 
whole  Kabardey.  On  the  other  hand  his  plans  of 
conqueft  were  fruftrated  in  Livonia,  which  he  was 
forced  to  reiinquifh  after  a  conteft  of  twenty  years- 
attended  with  numberlefs  cruelties.  The  ottomaa 
Turks,  in  conjundion  with  the  Tartars  of  the  Krim^ 
fell  upon  Ruffia  and  ravaged  its  capital ;  but  thefe 
difafters  were  greatly  overbalanc^ed  by  the  opening 
of  a  channel  for  maritime  commerce  by  way  of 
Arch^gel,  and  by  the  conqueft  of  Siberia,  which 
date  their  commencement  from  the  reign  of  Ivan, 
and  were  flowly  but  .firmly  completed  under  his  fue<^ 
cefibrs. 

By  this  conqueft,  for  which  Ruffia  .is  indebted  to 
a  bold  and  fuccefsful  robber,  the  monarchy  extended 
its  dominion  over  an  immenfe  tra^jt  ef  country, 
rich  in  the  nobleft  productions  of  nature,  and  in- 
habited by  a  multitude  of  nations  till  then  unknown* 
-^Ivan's  fucceftbr.  Fkodor,  abandoned  his  clainv 
to  £fthonia«  and  obtained  in  return  from  Sweden  a 
fecurity  to  his  pofleffions  of  Ingria  and  Karelia. 

By  Feodor's  death  in  1598,  the  dynafty  of  Rurik 
was  extind*  During  the  interim  till  the  eledion  of 
a  new  tzar  of  the  houfe  of  Romanof  in  1613,  the 
empire  was  a  prey  to  confufion  and  defolation.  The 
well-known  events  of  the  pretenders  under  the 
name  of  Demetrius  had  implicated  the  Poles  and; 
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Swedes  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Ruffia  ;  and  Mr* 
KHAiLA  RoMANOF  could  Only  by  large  facrifices 
purchafe  the  repofe  of  his  empire.  He  was  obliged 
>,to  retinquiih  Ingria  and  Karelia  to  the  Swedes,  and 
Smolenft:,  Sevcria,  and  Tfchernigof,  to  the  Poles. 

This  was  however  the  laft  misfortune  that  dimi- 
nl  filed  the  power  of  the  ruffian  empire.  From  that 
pcnoc*  to  the  prefent  day,  Ruffia  has  not  only  been 
regaining  its  antient  pofleffions,  but  fo  far  extended 
and  enlarged  them,  that  the  prefent  circumference 
of  I  he  empire  knows  of  no  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  world, 

Ai.hXEY^  the  fucceflbr  of  Mikhaila,  not  only  re- 
conquered the  countiies  relinquiihed  by  his  father 
to  the  P(Jes,  but  reduced  alfo  Kief  and  the  Ukraine 
on  the  eaitern  fide  of  the  Dniepr,  in  1655,  to  are- 
•jfjion  Hith  the  parent-ltate  of  the  ilavo-ruffian  na* 
tion. — His  fon,  the  immortal  Peter  I.  the  creator 
ot  modern  Ruffia,  acquired  to  his  empire  in  1721, 
by  a  twenty  years  war  with  Sweden,  the  provinces 
.  on  the  iliores  of  the  Baltic,  which  had  been  for  fo 
many  centuries  the  fource  of  bloody  contentions 
among  the  northern  powers:  Livonia,  Edhonia, 
liii;ria,  and  a  part  of  Kexholm  and  Karelia,  were 
fubjeded  to  the  ruffian  fceptre,  and  procured  to  the 
empire,  befides  incalculable  advantages  to  com- 
liierce,  a  firm  and  refpedable  footing  among  the 
chief  european  powers. — A  fecond  acquifition  of 
tlie  Perfian  provinces  of  Dagheftan,  Shirvan,  Ghi- 
Ian,  Mazanderan,  and  Aftrabat,  was,  after  thirteen 
years  poflfeffion,  voluntarily  abandoned. 

Catharine  II.  brought  aggrandifement  to  Ruf- 
fia within  and  without  by  a  reform  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  feveral  fuccefsful  wars.  She  obtained 
from  the  porte,  by  the  peace  of  Kutlhuk-Kainardgi 
in  1774  the  poiTeffion  of  the  city  of  Azof,  with  the 
territory  belonging  to  it ;  and  for  the  fecurity  of  the 
Ruffian  navigation  on  the  Euxine,  the  forts  of  Kin- 
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burn,  Kertfch,  and  Yenicaly  in  the  peninfuia  of 
the  Krimea.  A  few  years  later,  (1783)  the  whole 
province  fimply  by  a  treaty  became  a  ruflian  govern* 
ment ;  and  in  its  prefent  denomination  the  antient 
name  of  the  Tauridan  Cherfonefe  is  reftored.  In 
virtue  of  the  fame  convention  RuiSa  enlarged  her 
borders  to  thefouth  by  the  Kuban,  where  now  the 
(:auca(ian  mountains  form  the  boundary  of  the  ruffian 
dominion*  In  a  fecond  attempt  to  abate  the  pre* 
ponderant  power  of  Ruffia,  the  porte  once  more  fub^ 
mitted,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  unfortonato 
termination  of  the  quarrel  by  the  furrender  of  a  con« 
fideraWe  traft  of  country  on  the  fhores  of  theEuxine, 
between  the  Bogue  and  the  Dnieftr.-—- On  the  other 
iide  wretched  Poland,  by  a  furprifmg  viciffitude  of 
fortune,  paid  deariy  for  the  injuries  which  Ruffia  had 
formerly  fuftained  from  this  once  powerful  (late.  In 
the  famous  partition  which  firft  reduced  the  nauonal 
imbecility  and  political  nullity  of  this  republic  to  aa 
filmoft  incredible  proof,  Catharine  obtained  for  her 
(hare  in  1773  the  four  Utbuanian  voivodefbips  of 
Smolenfk,  Vitepik,  Mftiflaf,  and  polifh  Liv  >nia,  wirh 
a  part  of  the  voivodefliips  of  Polotflc  and  Min(k. 
The  late  and  fudden  attempts,  through  favour  oi 
temporary  circumftances,  to  withdraw  from  under 
the  ruffian  influence,  and  to  reftore  the  fufficiency  of 
the  nation  by  a  new  conftitution,  involved  the  ex- 
haufled  republic  in  an  unprofperous  war,  whicli 
ended  (1793)  in  the  lofs  of  the  fine  and  fertile  pro- 
vinces  of  the  Leflfer  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The 
laft  and  defperate  exertion  of  the  Poles  wafS  at  length 
attended  by  the  total  difmemberment  of  the  country ; 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ruffians ;  the  political  exiRence  of  the  repu^)lic  was 
annihilated,  and  the  laft  veftiges  of  it  were  loft(  1796) 
in  the  confines  of  the  bordering  ftates. — One  conle- 
quence  of  the  annihilation  of  Poland  was  the  aequi- 
fition  of  the  duchies  of  Courland  and  Semigallia^ 
including  the  circle  of  Pilteiij  which  on  the  diflblu- 
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tion  of  their  feudal  connedion  with  the  republic,  by 
a  refolution  of  the  eftates  of  the  country,  fubmitted 
themfelves  unconditionally  in  17959  to  thefceptre 
of  the  emprefs*.         ,  . 

While  Catharine  the  fecond  was  augmenting  the 
power  of  her  empire  on  one  fide  by  conqueds  and 
treaties,  (he  drove  on  the  other  to  promote  the  fame 
obje£b  by  the  mild  authority  of  her  laws,  and  the 
methods  of  civilization.  Compelled  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  fituation^  the  mightieft  of  the  princes  of 
Caucafus,  the  tzar  of  Kartuelia  and  Kakhetty  put 
himfelf  under  the  pFotedion  of  the  ruffian  empire, 
by  acknowledging  in  1783  the  fupremacy  of  its  mo- 
narch. Catharine  invited  people  from  all  countries 
to  come  and  fettle  in  her  dominions,  and  thus  efta- 
bliflied  numerous  colonies.  She  reduced  a  multi- 
tude of  tributary  nations  dwelling  in  the  heart  of 
Siberia  to  a  complete  fubmiifion  to  her  laws.  She 
fet  on  foot  and  encouraged  feveral  voyages  of  difco- 
very,  which  obtained  for  the  ruflian  empire  a  new 
foverdgnty  in  the  eaftern  ocean,  and  on  the  wedern 
coaft  of  America. 

Wc 

*  According  to  an  audientic  efiimate,  publifhed  in  1796,  by 
Jyfajor  Oppermann,  the  acquiiitions  made  during  the  reign  erf 
Catherine  II.  are  thus  given  : 


At  the  firft  partition  of  Poland 

in  1773  - 

From  .the  pone  in  the  /ears 

1774  and  1783 
From  the  porte  in  the  year  1791 
At  the  fecond  partition  of  ro- 

land,  1793      - 
By  the  fubjedtion  of  Courland 
At  the  third  pariition  of  Poland, 

1795         ... 


Square  Tcrftf. 

Iflhabitantf  of 
both  fezea. 

76.558 

X|226,966 

113,100 

.     171,610 
42,708 

202,383 
16,273 

3.745.663 
387,92a 

94.64s 


1,407  ^404 


tfhi 


^otal        526,012  6,982,271 
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We  have  hitherto  followed  the  principal  clue  of 
the  ruilian  empire^  without  concerning  ourfelves 
with  the  particular  ftates  into  which  RufQa,  during 
the  period  of  its  partition,  was  divided.  None  of 
thefe  divifions  left  fo  many  vifible  traces  in  the 
nation  and  in  the  political  conftitution,  after  its  re- 
union, as  the  defalcation  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Kief.  Their  origin  from  two  ftems,  diftin£t  though 
belonging  to  one  nation,  already  feparated  the  kie- 
viai\  from  the  novgorodian  Slavi.  Their  deftinie 
and  their  political  condition  have  been  fmce  conti- 
nually removing  them  farther  afunder  ;  and  when 
the  ftate  of  Kief,  after  a  feparation  of  more  than 
three  centuries,  difTolved  again  into  the  ruf&an 
mafs,  its  inhabitants  were  (lill  a  very  different  people 
from  their  primitive  brethren,  in  language,  manners^ 
and  conftitution.  1  his  difference  fubfifts  at  prefent, 
notwithftanding  the  political  incorporation  ;  and  the  , 
two  nations  are  ftlll  defignated  by  different  names  : 
the  defcendants  of  the  novgorodian  colony  being 
now  called  Great-Ruffians,  and  the  kievian  Little- 
Ruffians.  The  former,  in  the  proper  acceptation, 
compofi^  the  principal  nation*,  and  chiefly  dwell  in 
the  old  ruffian  provinces,  though  they  have  fpread 
through  all  the  conquered  countries.  The  home 
of  the  Little-Ruffians  is  the  Ukraine,  or  the  prefent 
governments  of  Kief,  Tfchernigof,  Novgorod-Si- 
virflc,  Kurik,  Orel,  Tambof,  &c.  and  they  are  alfo 
called  Kozaks,  though  in  modern  times  thefe  only 

form 

*  The  Great-Ruffians  may  be  regarded  as  the  main-Dation  : 
j.becaufe  the  kievian  ftate  became,  fooa  after  its  origin,  fub- 
je&  to  the  novgorodian  ;  2.  becaufe  the  former,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  feparation,  ivat  under  a  foreign  fovereignty,  whereas 
the  great- ruilianilate  in. part  preferved  its  independency,  and, 
under  the  fupremacy  of  the  Tartars,  had  an  uninterrupted  fuc- 
ceffion  of  native  princes:  3.  becaufe  Kief,  on  its  re-union -with 
the  rulRan  body-corporate,  fubmitted  to  its  fovereignty :  4.  be- 
caufe the  Great-Rumans  are  by  far  the  moft  numerous,  and 
(Heir  dialed  is  the  prevailing  language. 
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form,  a  particular  clafs  of  the  nation,  and  their  cotl*  , 
ftitution  is  now  ahnoft  entirely  effaced.  —As  befides 
the  Little  Ruffians,  there  are  otW  branches  of  the 
Kozaks,  and  thefe  tribes,  notwithftanding  their  ma- 
nifeft  ruffian  origin,  being  very  diilinft  from  the 
proper  Ruffians  by  their  mixture  with  other  n  uions, 
and  by  their  peculiar  conrtitution,  it  is  neceffary  to 
point  out  the  eflcntial  particulars  of  their  origin  and 
circumilances. 

By  Kozaks,  in  its  larged  fenfc,  is  underfliood 
original  feparate  ruffian  ftems,  wbo  fettled  in 
the  fouthern  regions  of  modern  Ruffia,  and 
formed  for  themfelves  a  military  government.  The  - 
name  Kozak  is  probably  tartarian,  and  lignifies  an 
armed  warrior.  It  is  likely  that  it  may  have  pafled 
from  the  Tartars  to  the  Ruffian  Kozaks,  when  the 
latter,  after  the  demolition  of  the  tartarian  fove- 
reignty,  fettled  in  their  feats  and  adopted  a  fimilar 
mode  of  life*. 

The  Kozaks  are  divided,  as  well  by  their  origin 
as  by   their  prefent  conftitution,  into    two   main 

branches  \ 

•  The  emperor  Coxydantine  Porpbyrogenncta,  fo  early  as 
tlie  ninth  century,  mentions  a  country  of  Kafackia^  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Cafptan,  at  the  foot  of  th^  caucaiian  moun- 
tains; and,  from  the  Tufiian  year-books,  we  learn,  that  the  ruf*' 
fian  prince  MlUflaf  at  Tmutarakan,  a  fon  of  the  ereai  Vladi- 
mir, in  the  year  loii  made  war  upon  a  nation  called  Kcfugi, 
Both  feem  to  be  the  fame  people,  and  of  tartarian  origin.  They 

fot  their  name  probably  from  their  mode  of  life,  as  the  Kirg«» 
is*Kaifaki  bear  the  fame  appellation  from  their  eaiy  method  of 
carrying  on  war,  Th«  ruffian  annals  frequently  mention  the 
tartarian  Kosaks,  efpecially  under  the  reign  of  Ivan  I.  in 
whofe^  time  there  were  Ordinfioi  (from  the  great  Orda  or 
Horde,  the  chief  feat  of  the  Tartars  on  the  Volga)  and  Anof- 
Jkoi  Kozaks.  Thefe  two  branches  are  to  be  confidered  as  the 
faft  remains  of  the  tartarian  fovereignty  in  Ruffia,  and  even 
thefe  are  cither  exterminated  by  the  Ruffians,  or  have  them-* 
felvesdilpcrfed,  and  united  with  other  tarurian  nations.-^In 
their  ftead  arofe  the  Don-kozaks^  who,  notwithftaHding  thja 
connection  and  the  apparent  analogy  of  their  manner  ot  life, 
political  regimen,  and  features  of  face,  are  genuine  Ruffians,  at 

theif 
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Ifranches ;  the  Kczais  of  Little-Rti^ay  and  the  Ko-* 
Tiaks  of  the  Don.  From  the  former  are  derive;^  the 
itobode-regiments  in  the  government  of  Kharkof, 
and  the  zaporogians;  from  the  latter  the  volg.rfki, 
the  grebenfld,  the  orenburgfki,  the  uraUki,  the  libir- 

"  fki,  and  feveral  other  branches  of  Kozaks, 

The  grand-principality  of  Kief  was,  fince  Oleg 
transferred  thither  his  feat  from  Novgorod,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  ruffian  nation  ;  and  continued  to  be  To 
till  the  year  11 57,  when  the  grand-prince  Andrey 
Yuryevitch  Bogokibikoi  chofe  Vladimir  for  his  refi- 

.  dence.  From  that  time  forward,  though  Kief  hud 
its  own  princes,  yet  this  continued  no  longer  than 
till  the  year  1240,  when  the  Tartars  conquered  Kief 
and  defolated  the  whole  country, '  Eighty  years  the 
tartarian  dominion  lafted,  during  which  this  grand- 
principality  retained  its  native  princes,  but  they 
were  under  the  arbitrary  orders  of  the  Tartars,  and 
were  obliged  to  divide  their  foveV^fgn.  rights  with  the 
tartarian  viceroys.  From  this  fupremacy,  which 
left  the  country  ftill  fome  femblance  of  an  indepen- 

^  dent  conftitution,  JCief  fell  in  1320,  under  the  domi* 
nion  of  the  Kthuanian  prince  Gedemin,  who  defeat- 
ed the  laft  grand-prince  Staniffaf,  placed  a  viceroy  in 
his  (lead,  and  in  his  conduct  towards  this  unhappy 
country,  aded  from  no^  law  but  that  of  the  con- 
queror. 

At  this  aera  we  a  re  probably  to  fixthe  origin  of  the 
Malo-russiak  Kozaks,  or  Kozaks  of  Little-Ruf- 
fia.  The  dread  of  a  foreign  fovereignty  which 
feemed  to  announce  itfelf  by  unufual  feverity,  may 

be 

I      JB  ■      I  Mil      ■   ■!■    I         ■.■-    ■    -I^BM--  Ml     I.IB._^MM^I     1 ' 

their  language  and  religion  evince.  Had  they  been  converted 
CO  the  latter,  the  ruffian  annalifis,  ^-ho  carefully  take  notice  of 
every  converlion,  would  certainly  not  have  paflcd  it  over  in 
filcnce.  Sammlung  rujf.  gefch,  vol.  iv.  Compare  with  Hwpel's 
fiord,  mifccU,  part  24  and  25.  Annoles-  dc  la  Pttite  Rujfte^ 
par  Scherer,  Gecrgi's  defer ip ion  of  all  thi  r.atr.nzof  the  ruf 
Jian  empire. 
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be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  have  given  rife  to  this  mi- 
litary republic.  A  multitude  of  fugitives,  who  had 
abandoned  their  country,  coileded  themfelves  toge- 
ther in  the  lower  regions  of  the  Dniepr,  where  they 
foon  began  to  form  a  petty  (late.  The  perpetual  in^. 
curflons  and  contefts  to  which  they  were  fubjeft 
from  their  neighbours  the  Poles,  the  Lithuanians 
and  Tartars,  obliged  them  to  adopt  a  military  form 
of  government.  Their  numbers  were  increafing 
confiderably,  when  Kief,  for  the  fecond  time,  in 
1415,  was  ravaged  by  the  Tartars  ;  and,  laftly,  on 
this  grand'principality  being  entirely  with  Lithuania 
incorporated  into  the  polilh  (late,  and  the  lyings  of 
Poland,  and  the  inhabitants  fuffering  dill  greater 
hardOiips  and  oppreilions  than  before,  many  of  them 
again  'fled  to  the  new  colony,  which  had  now  aifum- 
ed  the  name  of  Little-Ruilia  in  order  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves  from  the  great  Ruffian  empire.  By  in- 
fenfible  degrees  they  now  fpread  as  far  as  the  Bogue 
and  the  Dnieflr^  and  pofleiTed  the  whole  country 
included  by  thefe  rivers  and  the  Dniepr.  Villages 
and  towns  fprung  up  in  which  theKozaks  pafled  the 
winter  with  their  families ;  all  the  effedive  men 
roaming  about'  the  fteppes  during  the  fummer,  and, 
like  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  perpetually  engaged  in 
petty  wars  with  the  Turks  and  Tartars*.  Thefe 
circumftances  rendered  them  a  barrier  to  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  againft  thefe  enemies ;  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  the  new  free-ftate  was  therefore  not  only 
not  impeded  on  the  part  of  Poland,  but  even  foller- 
cd  and  encouraged  in  various  ways.  King  Sigif* 
mund  made  over  in  perpetuity  to  the  Kozaks,  in 
^540,  the  countries  lying  above  the  cataradsof  the 
Dniepr.  Stephen  Battori  put  them  upon  a  regular 
military  footing,  gave  them  a  hetman  or  fupreme 

commander, 

» 

*  So  early  as  towards  the  latter  end  of  tlie  iixteentb  centur/, 
the  Ko^ks  fubdueda  part  of  the  Krimea,  captured  Tf^bifcund, 
and  made  miiitar/  campaigns  to  Conflaciinople. 
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commander,  sind  granted  them  tikewjfe  confiderable 
diftrids*.  His  fucceflbrs,  however,  departed  from 
thefe  prudent  meafures ;  they  forbad  the  Kozaks  to 
^  quarrel  with  the  Turks,  without  confidering  that 
^ey  thus  deftroyed  the  fundamental  poliey  of  this 
warlike  ftatc ;  Poles  forced  themfelves  into  the 
country  and  took  pofTeflion  of  the  principal  offices ;; 
the  greek  clergy,  in  (hort,  were  obliged  to  renounce 
the  patriarch  of  Confbntinople,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  fpiritual  fuprcmacy  of  the  pope. 

Thefe  and  numberlef$  other  oppteffions  at  length 
brought  on  a  tedious  war,  prbfecuted  with  virions 
fucceis^  and  terminating  on  the  part  of  the  Kozaks 
with  their  throwing  off  the  fupremacy  of  Poland,- 
and  fubmitting  themfelves  formally  to  the  tzaf'oif 
Ruffia.  This  fubmiffion  took  place  in  the  year  1 654,* 
under  the  hetman  Bogdan  Khmelnitzki,  and  tbi? 
example  was  foon  followed  by  all  the  towtls  and  in« 
habitants  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Dniepr,  with 
Kief. — ^Thus  at  length  was  Little-Ruilia  and  the  ^n* 
ti^nt  jfiiain-ieat  of  the  flavo-ruflian  nation,  aftdr  a 
feparafion  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-fdur  years^ 
again  \ituted  with  the  main  body  of  the  ruffian'  mo* 
narchy.  The  events  of  this  ^country,  from  that  pe-^ 
viod,  fall  in  with  the  hi  (lory  of  the  ruffian  empire^ 
The  name  Litile-Ruflia  indeed  (lill  fubfids  ;  but  th^ 
form  of 'its  gorernment,  its  kozak  eftabliihttient,  and 
the  nation  itfelf,  have  undergbne  great  alterations, 
voL.l.  R  which 

*,  The  fix  A  hetman,  prince  Bogdan  Rofchin{ky,had  a  grant 
•f  the  town  of  Terechtemirof,  and  it  from  that  time  became 
the  capital  of  the  Kozaks,  vrhich  had  hitherto  been  Tfcher- 
kaify*  The  Kozaks  obtained  permiflion  to  itihal»it  the  whoit 
'  region  from  Kief  to  Terechtemiiof*  ajid  on  the  caftern  fide  of 
the  Dnlepr  their  former  poffcflions  were  enlarged  by  a  traS  of 
country  of  a  hundred  and  tiventy  miles  in  extent.  Thus  Ste- 
phen had  the  prudence  by  this  piece  of  policy  in  fome  meafure 
to  fubjtft  the  Kozaks  to  him.  His  fuccefibrs  profited  by  this 
dependence,  till  at  laft  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  ftafe*, 
which  hadarifen  from  protef^ion  on  one  fide  and  gratitude  on 
the  other,  degenerated  into  opprefiion  and  rebellion. 
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which  hare  otily  fome  yeftigea  of  its  former  differ* 
ance. 

During  the  war  between  the  Kozak^  and  the  Pole» 
numerous  bodies  of  fugitive  Koasaks  fled  from  the 
wefkra  to  the  eaftern  (ide  of  the  Dniepr  into  the* 
ibiHhem  provinces  of  the  ruffian  empire,  wh^re^ 
preferving  their  militafy  coilftitution,  they  fettled  in 
an  uninhabited  but  fertile  region*.  This  is  the  ori- 
gin of  what  are  called  the  flobode  Kozaks.  The 
country  in  which  thefe  were  eftablilhed  had  anti^ 
cntly  bdonged  to  the  grand-principality  of  Kief, 
and,  from  tne  time  of  its  being  firft  over-run  by  the 
Tartaric  had  remained  an  unpeopled  defert;  the 
Hew^ccttievs  who  now  returned  to  the  defolated  in«» 
kerttance  of  their  fathers,  were  well  received  by 
tzar  AleKey  Mikhailovitch  ;  their  numbers  increaf- 
ed  by  the  arrival  of  new  fettlers,  and  they  con-> 
firufted  many  towns  and  villages.  This  region  at 
prefent  is  one  of  the  moft  inhabited  of  the  ruflian 
cmpircw 

The  fecond  confiderable  colony  of  the  itialo-ruffian* 
%,ozak^i  the  Zaporogians,  arofe  much  earlier  than 
the  flobode  regiments*  In  order  the  better  to  de« 
fend  the  country  of  the  Ukraine  Kozaks  againfl:  the. 
inroads  of  the  Tatars,  it  had  been  fettled  that  a 
part  of  the  young  unmarked  men  Ihould  always 
aibide  on  the  fotithern  borders  where  the  Dniepr 
falls  into  the  Euxine ;  by  which  means  this  diftrid 
'  ^rtly  became  a  Rendezvous  of  flout  martial  youths, 
,  uad  the  flay  there  was  confidered  as  a  fchool  for  mi- 
fitary  exercifes.  The  polifli  government  favoured, 
this  feminary,  by  whieh  the  country  obtained  the 
benefit  of  a  border-militia  ;  and  the  greater  degree 
of  freedom  in  which  the  young  Kozaks  here  pafled 
that  time,  was  fo  agreeable  to  them,  that  they  were 

never 

,f  lo  die  prefent  g|averBmeiit  of  Kh«rkef«  and  parti/  too  ia 
tMift  of  Kurik  aad  V  eronetch. 
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never  defirous  of  a  difcharge  from  their  unquiet  and 
dangerous  pods.  Accuftomed  to  a  bachelor^s  life 
they  admitted  no  women  among  them  j  yet  their  ^ 
numbers  were  gradually  increafing  by  fugitive  Ko- 
zaks  who  fought  a  (helter  among  them  from  polifh 
oppreiGon.  By  little  and  little  their  habitations  ex- 
tended to  the  ihores  of  the  Bogue,  and  they  efta« 
blifhed  themfelves  in  all  the  adjacent  parts.  Aboui 
the  commencement  of  the  feventeenth  century  they 
came  to  a  total  feparation  from  the  parental  ftockl 
the  malorufTian  Kozaks,  under  the  hetman  whereof 
they  had  hitherto  lived,  and  erefted  a  military  ftate 
of  their  own,  whofe  chief  was  to  be  an  eleSivear- 
bitrary  kofchevoi-ataman.  Their  chief-feat,  whic& 
they  cdllcd  jet/cha,  confifted  of  a  fortified  camp,  and 
though  the/  often  removed  it  from  one  place  to  ano* 
thcr,  yet  they  conftantly  remained  about  the  cata- 
rafts,  porogiy  of  the  Dniepr,  from  which  they  re^ 
ceived  their  diftiriftive  appellation*  :  Zaporogi,  *f  at 
the  catarafts.**  ! 

The  conftitution  of  this  little  military  nation  wag 
one  of  the  moft  curious  in  the  world.  War  was 
the  ultimate  aim  of  their  focial  connexion,  their 
habitual  trade,  and  their  darling  employment.  Agri- 
culture and  the  breeding  of  cattle  they  entirely  ne- 
glc&ed,  and  followed  the  fifhery,  and  the  chace,  no 
otherwife  than  as  matters  of  paftime.  Celibacy 
being  enjoined  as  a  fundamental  law  of  their  ftate, 
for  gratifying  the  inftinfts  of  nature  they  made  a 
praSice  of  bringing  off  women  from  their  neigh- 
bours ;  but  the  ravifhers  were  obliged  to  keep  ch$ 

R  t  victims 

*  • 

• 

*  Kofchin  die  t^rtariaii  fignifies  a  camp.  Ataman  is  of  like 
import  v^ith  hetman.  The  term  fctfcha  comes  from  the  rufs 
^verb  to  cut  off,  to  lop  away  (1^  ;  the  camp  was  tbrtified,  ^nd 
confequently  cut  off  from  the  circumjacent  region  or  dkilriA. 
Za  in  rufs  fignifies  behind,  beyond,  and  por^  n  catarlk^t  or 
vater-fall.  *       . 

(i)  OtlTetfch. 
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yidUms  of  thdr  lufl:  at  t  dlftanee  from  the  fetfcho. 
*  III  order  to  keep  up  their  numbers^  they  not  only 
ftole  children  wherever  they  could  catch  them,  but 
criminals  ^nd  vagabpnds  from  all  the  nations 
3rQund  wefe.  welcomed  and  adopted  by  them.  There 
are  but  few  european  languages,  that  were  not  fpokea 
amon^  tli$m«-— Their  couftitution  was  purely  demo- 
pratfc^  every  Kozak  enjoyed  equal  rights*  Their 
ataman  was  elected  annually  ;  and,  on  the  expire 
tioii  of  his  ofBce,  fell  again  to  the  rank  of  the  com*- 
mon  Kozaks*  Every  citizen  of  the  republic  had 
equal  pretenOons  to  this.  Sovereign  dignity. — Ho 
written  laws  were  known  to  them,  but  they  had 
ufages  which  held  the  place  of  law,  and  by  which. 
pecifioQs  were  made  with  extraor.dinary  ftridneft 
a!nd  impartiality*  A  S^ozak  who  killed  his  fellow^ 
citizen  was  buried  alive  with  the  body«  A  thief 
ixras  obliged  tq  iUud  three  days  on  the  pillorv,  and 
pu;)i(hed  with  laihes  till  frequently  he  died  under 
the  fcourge*— -The  generality  of  them  adhered  to 
the  ffi^k  church  ;  yet  no  notice  was  taken  of  di. 
Verfit^  of  opinion  in  m;^tters  of  faith.  Their  moral 
cha^ader  was  conformable  to  their  way  of  life  and 
form  of  government :  they  had  all  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  a  frice  people  fublifting  by  war  and  rapine. 
They  were  courageous  and  favage ;  hofpitable  and 
gteedy  of  prey  }  adive  and  temperate  on  their  txr 
peditiohs,  wA  lazy  and  gluttonous  at  home.-*-The 
number  of  effedive  misn  among  them,  amoimted  ait 
times  to  forty  thoufand*. 

lliefe  Kozaks  have  ofj^en  changed  their  fov&- 
Teignty,  if  we  may  fo  call  the  relation  in  which  this 
iadomptable  people  ftoo^  one  while  with  Poland, 

then 

•  TbentfBan-cliaiicerj  vasfcldom  exaftlj  informed  of  tht 

real  luimbar  ot  the  Koiaks,  thej  confidering  their  forct  a;  a 

'  ;|M>Iicieal  l€<rret.     Id  the  year  1764,  the  number  of  eflef^ive 

•  pt^ple  wa«  thought  to  amount  to  27,117;  but  probablj  they 

^sr«  much  ftron^er. 
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then  with  the  Tartars  and  the  iPorte,  and  laftly  vrit 
Rui&a.     Peter  the  great  deftrojed  their  fetfcha^  on 
their  taking  part  in  the  rebelhon  of  the  uHxainiaa 
hetman  Mazeppa ;  but  they  aflembledaj^ain  aftcgr* 
wards  under  the  protedion  of  the  khan  of  th^ 
Crimea,  and  were  re-admitted  in   i/^j/  as  ruffiai| 
va0als.     A  chancery  was  ereQed  for  the  ptfrpofe  of 
overfeelng  them,  which  however  had  but  little  of 
no  influence  on  their  internal  govemmenL    Thf 
only  obligation  they  were  under  to  the  empire  ws^ 
to  appear  in  the  field  when  commanded,  afwhicl^ 
times  they  were  paid  and  provided  as  was  cuftomary 
with  the  Kozaks.    In  the  Turkifli  war  which  tarvfd* 
natedin  4774,  they  hot  only  proved  faithlefs.on  fe« 
veral  occafiont,  butalfo  betrayed  their  defign  of  rckH 
deriiig  themfelves  independent.     W^^'^  ^^ff  ''^r^P^ 
tared  the  region  of  the  Dnie^r,  wbich  at  that  timft 
was  called  New  Servia,  but  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  New*ruffian  government,  and  was  peopled  with 
colonifts,  they  declared  that  country  to  be  their  pro^ 
perty,  pradifed  hoftilities  ag^unft  the  (ettlers,  sui4 
partly  by  artifice  and  pa)rtly  by  violence  jeducfd 
about  fifty  thoiifind  Malo-ruifians  to  their  objedi* 
ence.     This  rebetlipiK  their  life  of  celibacy  and  ra- 
pine, the  total  neglea  of  agriculture  in  fo  ferule « 
country,  ajad  the  condant.  refiftattce  they  made  to 
*  every  attempt  at  bringing  them  to  a  better  cotj^uAt 
at  length  determined  the  emprefs,  in  the  year  1775*  . 
entirely  to  annihilate  the  exigence  ot  this  littl^  fpaiv 
tan  (late*     A  body  of  ruffian  troops  furrounded.  and- 
difarmed  them.     A  manii^do  w^s  idued,  by  which' 
it  was  left  to  their  choice,  whether,  by  adopting  t 
decent  and  moral  regimen,  they  would  tiecdmie  ufdEn!  '^ 
fubje^s,  or  take  themfelves  out  of  the  empire.     A 
p2Lrt  of  them  remained,  and  took  to  various  trades  ^ 
others  in  numerous  bands  wiihdrew  to  the  Turkf 
and  Tartars,  or  led  a  roving  life  about  the  ruiilaA 
frontiers.    The  country  ^nich  they  had  poffcl^d 
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was  added  Id  the  then  New-ruffian  government,  and 
belongs  at  prcfent  to  that  of  Ekatarinoflaf. 

Thus  far  their  hiftory  is  known  and  even  related 
by  foreign  writers.  Not  fo  notorious,  however,  is 
the  remarkable  fa6b,  that  the  zaporogian  Eozaks 
ftill  fubfift,  only  under  another  name,  and  have  re» 
cently  received  a  new  conftitution  in  a  country  al- 
lotted to  them.  By  an  ukafe  of  the  30th  of  June 
1792,  Catharine  II.  affigned  to  the  Zaporogians,  who 
rendered  themfelves  ferviceable  during  the  la(t 
Turkifli  war,  the  ifland  of  Taman  (belonging  to 
the  province  of  Taurida)  with  the  entire  region  be- 
tween the  river  Kuban  and  the  fea  of  Azof  as  far  a$ 
the  rivers  Yeya  and  Laba  (a  traft  of  J017  fquare 
geographical  miles)  for  their  place  of  fettlement. 
They  obtained  at  the  fame  rime,  under  the  name  of 
Kozaks  of  the  Euxine,  a  well-regulated  kozak-con- 
ftitution,  and  the  right  of  elefting  their  own  ata« 
tnans ;  but  are  immediately  dependent  on  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  of  Taurida,  and  are  placed 
under  the  def>artment  of  the  college  of  war.  Their 
tiumbers,  of  both  fexes,  amount  now  to  above 
twenty  thoufand,  among  whom  is  a  difciplined  corps 
well-equipped  of  fifteen  thoufand  men. 
•  The  fecond  main  branch  of  the  Kozaks  are  the 
DoNSKOi.  They  have  this  appellation  from  the  re- 
gion of  the  river  Don,  which  they  have  conftantly 
inTiabited,  and  moft  probably  derive  their  defcent 
from  novgorodian  Ruffians.  The  firft  fettlements 
tA  them  on  the  Don  cannot  well  have  been  earlier 
than,  after  the  Tartars  were  forced  out  of  thofe  parts, 
^l^he  fame  homeftead  and  a  fimilar  mode  of  lifepro- 
babl]^  occafioned  the  tartarian  name  of  Kozaks  to 
()e  given  fo  the  rifing  colony,  which  was  afterward^ 
Commi*inicated  to  the  confederate  Maloruffians, 
who  liVed  uhder  a  like  military  conftitution.  It  is 
liot'fti^.pTobable  that  the  Ruffians,  on  their  firft  com- 
Jtrj,  fbuna  (fill  confiderable  remains  of  Tartars  in 
-•#•!*••*•■'  thefe 


theie  pairts,  with  whom  they  united^  indaciAg  them 
to  adopt  the  greek  religion  and  the  ruffian  language. 
This  fuppofition  at  leaft  accounts  for  the  rapid  in« 
jcreafe  ot  the  republic,  and  the  ruflb-tartarian  mix« 
lure  which  is  ftill  perceived,  as  well  in  the  features 
as  in  the  language  of  the  .donikoi  Kossa^s. 

This-colony,  foonaft^  its  origin  became  a  confi* 
derable  ftate*  The  happy  tSeGts  of  their  profitable 
warfare  tempted  a  muUitiude  of  bold  and  enterpriCi 
ing  youths  to  come  over  to  them  fropi  a.ll  the  pro« 
vinces  of  the  empire ;  and  the  vaflalage  pf  the  ixion, 
introduced  about  this  time  into  Ruma,  contributed 
gj'eatly  to  multiply  their  numbers  by  run-aways  from 
^is  depreiTed  condition.  A  great  many  eCcaped 
back  to  their  former  homeftead,  and  even  the  pri- 
foners  of  war  obtained  denizenibip  by  the  policy  of 
the  Kozaks»  for  th^  hk^  of  iocreafmg  the  number 
of  their  foldiery. 

.  After  the  unfortunate  campaim  of  |the  Turks 
againft  Aftrakhan  in  1570,  they  felt  themfe}ves  fuf- 
ficiently  bold  and  powerful  to  make  Tiicherkalk 
their  capital  (ixty  verfts  from  th^  fort  of  A2(of  be- 
longing to  the  Turks. — ^They  were  now  in  reality  a 
bulwark  to  the  ruffian  empire ;  the  monarchs  of  it 
therefore  aded  by  thefe  Kozaks,  as  thp  kings  of  Pa. 
land  about  the  fame  time  did  by  the  Malo-ruffians  ; 
they  favoured  th^ir  growth »  aiSigned  them  countries 
free  of  impofts,  on  the  borders,  and  endeavoured  to 
keep  them  in  a  fort  of  dependence  which  might  be 
•ufeful  to  the  government,  efpecially  in  times  of  war* 
In  the  yq^r  1579,  we  for  the  firft  time  meet  with 
donflcoi  Kozaks  among  the  ruffian  troops ;  a  body  of 
them  confiding  of  three  thoufand  men  were  in  the 
expedition  made  by  tzar  Ivan  VaffiUievitch  againft 
Livonia,  by  whom  they  were  alfo  paid.  Since  that 
time  they  have  frequently  been  of  great  fervice  to  the 
ruffian  empire  by  their  bravery ;  though  from 
their  love  ot  independence  and  from  their  propenfity 
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to  depredation^  they  have  fufiered  themfelves  to  tie 
incited  to  rebellion*. 

At  prefent  the  donfkoi  Kozaks  inhabit  the  plains 
about  the  Don,  between  the  governments  of  Sara« 
tof,  Caucafus,  Vbronetfli,  and  £katannoiIaf,  as 
far  as  the*  fea  of  Azof.  Their  territory,  which  even 
now  amounts  to  upwards  of  three  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred fquare  miles,  was  formerly  fat  more  extenfive; 
but  fince  the  rd>ellion  of  1 708,  a  pat;t  of  it  has 
been  added  to  the  adjacent  provinces.  As  thie  don- 
ikoi  Kozaks  have  preferved  their  kozak  conftitutioiti 
entire,  they  live  under  a  military  regimen  totally 
different  from  the  other  governments.  Their  num* 
ber  is  eftimated  at  two  hundred  thoufand^  of  vhoiii 
a  corps  of  light-cavalty  of  twenty-five  thoufand  h 
always  ready  for  marching. 

Internal  revolutions,  and  a  difpofition  to  broils, 
have  given  birth  to  many  emigrations  of  the  don- 
'  ikoi  Kozaks,  whereby  feveral  new  branches  of  Ko« 
zaks  have  arifen,  pf  which  only  the  mod  fignal  are 
dcferving  of  being  further  particularited.— The 
earliefi:  emigrations  happened  to  the  Volga,  where  S 
the  Kozaks  ufed  only  to  tarry  in  fummer,  and  on 
the  approach  of  winter  to  return  to  their  dwellings 
about  the  Don.  In  procefs  of  time,  a  part  of  them 
completely  fettled  about  the  firft  mentioned  river, 
whei-eby  feveral  towns  on  the  Volga,  as  Saratof, 
Dmitreflk,  Tzaritzin,  Tfchertioi  Yar,  and  others, 
obtained  inhabitants,  who  afterwards  for  the  mofl 
part  went  over  to  the  civil  conftitution.  In  the  yeair 
1734,,  the  voLGAic  Kozaks  were  declared  indepen- 
dent on  thofe  of  the  Don;  when  they  obtained 
equal  privileges  with  the  latter,  and  had  their  own 
at^aman.     At  prefent  the  kozak  regimen  is  aboliflied 

among 
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*  The  moA  important  rebellions  of  this  nation,  are  that  of 
the  year  J670«  of  which  Stenka  Rafm  was  at  the  head,  and  chat 
^f  1708,  uhvi*.r  the  condudt  of  Bulavin, 
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tSKoi^  fhe^Mef  pattof  them :  tko  more  thiiii  two 
cbUMdiBS  ture  upon  the  true  koxik  eftabKnuKient  and 
pfekferni  AiiKtao^  fettice.  Thefe  ^ire  the  btJi^dKoi 
a^  the  ASTltAKi^ANftRoi.  The  Former  have  their 
Ybief  feat  in  the  little  town  of  Dubofeii,  on  tte 
right  bank  of  the  Voiffa^.  I'he  cdutitry  affigned 
tiiem  Hes  bet^Qen  Dmaitrefflc  and  Tzaritzin,  ^lid  e^- 
tends  o^r  a  ipace  of  a  handred  verft^  in  fength  and 
Sitf  ih  bk-eidth.  They  athount  to  iibotit  three 
thou&nd  heads.  In  the  year  i  7^^,  they  were  obli- 
^ed  to  deliver  a  pitt  of  their  meh,  wh6  were  forn^* 
^  ii}to  a  piro^er  fcoiiak  regin^ent,  aAd  had  its  qioat*' 
tert  between  Moidok  and  A^of.— The  aftrakhaii 
Kozaks  dwell  partly  in  the  dry  bf  Aftrakhan^  and 
partly  in  the  villages  around  i  in  Auhtbers  they  arie 
about  equal  to  the  former. 

A  fecond  colony  of  the  donfkoi  Kozaks  are  the 
Vikle^JBKSKOi  who  fepairated  from  their  parent-ftock 
Nearly  it  the  fame  time  with  the  Voloaic,  and  fet- 
ijed  about  the  river  Terek,  whence  they  are  alio 
called  TEREKskoi  Kozaks.  In  a  campaign  of,  the 
f9ar  IvaQ  I*  againft  the  caacafian  Tartars,  a  body 
bf  them,  as  the  van  of  the  army,  penetrated  into  a 
part  of  this  great  chain  of  mountains,  which  on 
account  of  its  prominent  rocks  was  likened  to  a 
ctfnfi^ ;  and  on  this  occafion  it  was  that  they  recei- 
vfed  their  appellatibn,  which  they  generally  bear  to 
this  day.  Their  prefent  homeftead  is  on  the  Terek, 
Hrhere  thdr  regiment,  confifting  of  twelve  hundred 
men,  does  duty  in  the  frontier  lines  againft  the  high- 
land Tartars  of  Caucafus. 

1  They  dwell  in  five  fortified  ftanitzas,  making  fo 
'many  companies.  Beiides  their  own  commanders 
and  war-officers  f,  they  are  uhder  the  orders  of  the 
commandants  in  the  Kitzliar  and  Mofdok.  Beiiig 
principally  employed  againft  the  Tartars  of  Mount 

Caucafus, 
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.Caucafus,  diey  are  almoft  always  under  asms,  an^ 
therefore  in  conftant  pay.  Being  thus  inured  tp 
fervice,  courageous,  ^d  well-acquainted  with  the 
mountains  and  the  tartarian  manner  of  fighting, 
they  are  of  excellent  leryice  againft  tl^efa  untraS- 
able  and  piratical  neighbours;  but  their  member  not 
being  fumcient,  in  the  year  1776,  fix  ftanlt^isas,  or 
fortified  villages,  between  Mofdok  and  Azof,  wer^ 
jaulded  (o  them,  and  fupplied  with  Kozaks  from  the 
Volga.  Thefe  form  one  diftiqd:  polk,  or  corps, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  troop  of  Aftrakhan- 
Kozaks.--*Near  the  grebenfkoi  Kozaks  dwell  the 
^EMENSKox,  who  are  of  the  fame  origin  with  them, 
and  therefore  need  no  particular  account. 

More  lately  than  the  Volgaic,  the  orenburo- 
Kozaks  feparated  from  their  common  ftem.  At 
.their  firfl  .rife  they  dwelt  cpUeftively  about  the  river 
Samara ;  but,  after  the  conftrudion  of  the  orenr 
burg-line  in  1730  to  1740,  the  major  part  of  theni 
.were  tranfported  thither.  At  prefent  they  have 
their  homeiftead  along  the  Samara ;  along  the  Ui 
and  the  Ural,  from-  Verkuralik  to  Ilet;$k,  alfo  in 
the  petty  fprts  ex^Gt^d  agaii^ft  the  Kirghifes  and  th^ 
^afhkirs.  In  aU  thefe  forts,  Orenburg  exc^pt^d, 
they  compofe  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
cah.eafily  bring  tweqity-thoufand  men  into  the  field; 
though  only  from  eight  thouf^nd  to  ten  tl^oufai^d 
arp  inroUed  for  military  fervifle. 

One  of  the  mod  numerous  aqd  powerful  branches 
of  the  dbnikoi  ftem  is  formed  by  thf;  uralsxo;, 
formerly  called  the  yaikskoi  1^02}aks.  According 
to  their  traditions  they  firft  arpfe  ^b(>u(  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  ceiitury  "by  ^n  inconiiderable 
number  who  drew  toward^  (he  'Cafpian  ^  free- 
booters, and  afterwards  efta|)li0)e4  tt^emfelyes  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ural,  formerly  called  the 
Yaik.  Augmented  by  Tartarian  ftragglers  and  pri« 
foners  of  war^   the  colony  foon  fpread  farther  up 
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.Ae  ihoret  of  this  river ;  and,  at  the  time  of  their 
Toluatary  fubmiflioi^  to  tzar  Mtkbaila  Feodorovitchy 
they  were  already  a  coniiderable  nation,  which  hat 
fioce  much  incpeafed  by  emigrations  from  the  Don. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  lad  century  they  ob- 
tained from  the  ruilian  government  a  regular  coa- 
ilitution,  with  permiifipn  to  fettle  in  their  prefent 
pofTeiEcms.  They  were  placed  on  the  footing  of 
.the  Kozaks  of  the  Don,  obtained  the  free  and  ex- 
ceedingly-prbdudive  fiihery  gf  the  Ural,  the  licence 
to  fetch  their  fait,  duty-free,  from  the  adjacent  &• 
line-lakes,  the  liberty  to  diftil  brandy,  together  with 
feveral  other  priyileges.  Prefuming  upon  their 
opulence,  in  the  year  1772  they  rofe  up  againfl:  a 
reform,  proppfed  by  the  government,  of  the  irre* 
gular  troops ;  they  were,  however,  foon  reduced 
to  obedience*  The  year  following  a  part  of  them 
joined  the  crew  of  the  famous  rebel  Yemelyan  Pu« 
gatihef.  On  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity  the  go- 
vernment reftored  to  them  their  poifeffions  and  pri- 
vileges ;  but  in  order  to  effacd  the  memorial  of  this 
rebellion,  the  name  of  thefe  Kozaks,  that  of  their 
capital,  and  of  the  river  where  they  dwelt,  were 
aboliihed,  and  changed  for  thofe  they  bear  at  pre- 
fent. 

Since  that  time  their  political  conftitution  has  got 
a  fomewhat  different  form,  to  prevent  the  like  mif- 
fortunes  in  future.  Their  number  is  computed  to 
be  about  thirty  thoufand  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  and 
they  keep  up  a  corps  properly  equipped  of  twelve 
thoufand  men,  among  whom,  however,  are  many 
Tartars  and  baptiftd  Kalmuks.  Their  proper  home- 
ilead  is  along  the  right  (here  of  the  Ural,  from  tne 
.fnouth  pf  the  Ilek  to  the  Cafpian  ;  where,  befidct 
thieir  grand  capital  Uralfk,  they  poflefs  the  important 
town  of  Gurief  on  the  Cafpian,  and  perform  fer- 
vice  in  the  line  of  forts'  on  the  Ural  againfl;  the 
Kirgbifes.      On  the  left  or  kirghifian  fide  of  the 

Ural 
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Ural  tbey  have  only  the  fmall  fort  <  IledSc  on  thfc 
Ileky  H^ich  18  inhabited  by  an  independent  colony 
detached  from  the  m^n  body.  Their  territory^ 
<«rhich  extends  in  length  dp[hty  geogilpbicil  mile?, 
yet'  forms  no  particular  divifioh  in  the  poKidcal  ffs^ 
graphy  of  the  empire,  (Ul^e  the  homefteadi  bf  the 
B^oaaks  of  the  Don  aild  the  EiwKeO  but  beiongk 
to  the  government  of  Gaucafus* 

The  h&^  and  in  its  origin  the  moft  remarkable 
t>ranch  of  the  great  dcuiflcoi  family,  that  liee  (haQ 
here  mention,  are  the  siB£&iAN-Kozaks.  Instigat- 
ed by  a  difpofition  to  roaming  and  to  i^ili&ge,  con- 
iiderable  multitudes  of  donikoi-Ko^aks,  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century  abandoned  their  homeftead  on  the 
Don,  in  order  to  rob  and  plunder  the  countries 
lying  eaftward.  In  their  predatory  expeditions 
they  were  not  only  dangerous  to  the  newly-acquired 
ruffian  pofleffions  on  the  Volga,  but  they  even  ven^ 
tured  to  embark  on  the  Cafpian,  where  as  enter- 
prifing  pirates  they  foon  became  formidable  to  all 
the  bordering  nations.  At  the  time  that  thefe  de^ 
folating  fwarms  of  robbers  were  fpreading  terror 
on  every  fide,  Ivan  Vafiillievitch  II.  fat  upon  the 
ruffian  throne.  The  efforts  of  this  prince  to  reftbre 
order  and  fecurity  to  the  provinces  he  had  conquer<i 
ed  from  the  Tartars,  and  to  give  vigour  to  the  com'* 
merce  with  the  neighbouring  afiatic  nations,  bad 
fcarcely  (Iruck  root,  trhen  the  -flagitious  fpirit  of 
*  depredation  on  the  part  of  the  Kodaks  threatened 
to  fruftrate  his  faireft  hopes.  He,  therefore,  in 
the  year  1577,  alTembied  a  confiderable  army  and 
got  together  a  fleet  of  fhips  to  chaftife  thefe  audaci- 
ous hordes,  and  to  reftrain  them  for  ever  within 
the  bounds  of  duty.  Panic-firuck  at  thefe  mighty 
preparations,  the  robbers  difperfed  and  fled  into  the 
neighbouring  regions.  A  company  of  between  fix 
and  feven  thoufand,  proceeded,  under  the  ccinduft 
of  their  ataman  Yermak  Timofeiyef,  along  the  ri- 
vers Kama  and  Tfchuflbvaiya,  onwards  to  Permia, 

and 


^fii  9liieaAc^  the  Ural  mountains.  Hete  TermaJIs; 
^w  ^ore;  biim  the  imipenfe  trad  of  country  which 
ytc  DOW  caU  Siberia ;  unki^own  vildernefles  and  fe« 
^ociooj^  tubes,  never  feen  by  the  reft  of  manlpnd,r 
iSseiQed  neceiTarily  to  £et  bounds  to  his  farther  pro-* 
gr^s;  bu4:  animated  by  courage,  and  delighted 
Yith  ];he  bold  idea  of  being  her^  the  founder  of  a 
new  and  e^tenfive  empire,  Yermak,  with  his  hand* 
fill  of  armed  companions,  marched  down  the  fide 
9tf  the  Ural  chain,  defeated  the  tartar  khan  Kutf^ 
chum,  prefled  forwards  to  the  Tobol  and  to  the  Ir- 
tyikt  and  to  ttte  Oby,  and  fubjugated  on  this  aC- 
topiibing  expedition,  Tartars,  Vogules,  and  Oiliaks. 
Fortune  had  done  much  for  Yermak,  and  Yermak 
bad  done  every  thing  he  could  for  being  worthy  of 
bi^  fuccqfs,  but  fhe  denied  him  the  enjoyment  of 
bi;8  heroic  enterprif<^.  His  little  army,  waited  by 
battles  and  fatigues,  was  not  fufficient  to  maintain 
a  tra£t  of  £q  many  thoufand  fquare  miles,  and  to 
keep  in  obedience  fuch  a  number  of  conquered  na- 
tions. In  the  impof&bility  of  completing  his  con- 
queil  by  the  eftabliihment  of  la  ftate,  be  refolved'at 
leaili  to  refcue  from  oblivion  the  memorial  of  hia 
atchievempnt,  by  raifing  for  polterity  an  indelible 
9loapmept  of  the  boldnefs  of  his  genius.  He  ac« 
cprdingly  in  158 1  made  over  his  conquefts  by  a 
formal  capitulation  to  tzar  Ivan  Vafiillievitch  ^  wbo, 
in  r^etuim.  for  thi^  important  fervice  rendered  to  the 
counti;y)  abfolved  him  from  all  refponfibility 
ibr  hi&.fi)rmer  undertakings  to  the  detriment  of.  it^ 
and  nobly  rewar4ad  his  magnanimity  and  his  ta* 
tents. 

If  ever  a,  grand  ptoj^ft  was  brgught  to  effed  by 
fmall  apd  inl^uMicant  m<)ans,  it  was  certainly  in 
this  co^qnefl:  qi  Siberia ;  aiid  if  the  man  who  was 
capable  of  conceiving  it,  and  with  fuch  means  of 
aqcoinplifi^jng  his  purpofi^,  mf^rits  the  appellation  d^ 
ji  great  i|if^>  then  poftcri^y  cannpt,  refuli  that  uAxne 

to 
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to  the  conqueror  of  Siberia.— Ycrmak  htd  net  tlie 
good  fortune  to  fee  his  plan  of  conqueil' ripen  to 
perfeftion.  He  died  in  1584;  but  adftcr  his  death 
the  difcovery  and  conquefts  were  profecutcd,  by 
regiments  of  donlkoi-Kozaks  fent  thither  for  that 
purpofe,  as  far  as  the  eaftern  ocean  and  the  moun- 
.tains  of  China ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  cen« 
tury  this  whole  part  of  the  world  was  already  a  ruf- 
fian province.  — As  well  thofe  who  were  implicated 
in  Yermak's  rebellion,  as  the  Kozaks  who  had 
more  lately  come  to  Siberia  remaii;ied  in  that  coun- 
try as  a  militia  to  keep  the  reduced  nations  in  obe« 
dience.  Moft  of  them  married'with  the  natives  of 
all  nations ;  many  of  thofe  who  came  afterwards 
brought  their  families  with  them.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  fiberian-Kozaks,  whofe  number  at 
prefent  for  exceeds  a  hundred  thoufand ;  but  of 
whom  the  greater  part  carry  on  trades  as  burghers^ 
and  only  about  fourteen  thoufand  do  military  duty  as 
proper  Kozaks. 

We  pafs  on  now  to  the  remaining  branches  of  the 
flavonian  ftock,  which  either  wholly  or  in  part  are 
inhabitants  of  the  ruffian  empire ;  confining  our- 
felves  to  the  moft  ftriking  refults  in  the  account  w« 
fiiall  give  •  of  them,  as  the  greater  part  have  their 
own  hiftories,  which  only  in  certam  refpefts  have 
any  connexion  with  our  prefent  plan. 

2.  Of  the  three  flavonian  nations,  properly  fo 
<!alled,  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  ruffian  empire, 
next  to  the  principal  nation,  the  Poles  are  the  moft 
numerous.  According  to  the  ruffian  year-books, 
(for  domeftic  accounts  are  here  entirely  wanting,) 
this  people,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  ruffian  Slavi, 
and  on  the  fame  occafion,  came  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Viftula.  Their  ftate,  now  nearly  extind, 
was  probably  founded  in  thi  ninth  century  ;  though 
they  firft  appear  in  hiftory  only  at  the  clofe  of  the 
tenth. '  Notwithftftnding  they  fptung  from  one  ftock 
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idth  the  Roffiass,  the  two  naticmt  were  almoft  coa^ 
tinaally  involyed  in  hoftilities^  now  threatenifig  the 
one,  and  now  the  other  with  deftrijiAion,  and  which 
finally  terminated  in  depriving  the  Poles  of  their 
exiftoBce  as  an  independent  nation.  For  rendering 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  countries  more  per- 
fpicuous,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  diftinguiih  two  pe- 
riods :  the  preponderance  of  the  poliih  ftate  over 
the  ruined  ruffian  empire  ;  and  the  triumph  of  the 
latter,  with  its  increafing  power,  over  the  declining 
polifli  republic. 

The  former  period  dates  its  origin  from  the  un* 
fortunate  battle  on  the  Kolka,  in  which  the  com« 
bined  power  of  the  ruffian  princes  was  defeatedby 
the  Tartars,  and  in  its  confequences  brought  Ruffia 
under  the  dominion  of  thefe  furious  conqueror s»' 
During  the  whole  period  of  the  tartarian  oppreffi^i^ 
and  even  for  a  long  time  after,  the  Poles  and  Li- 
thuanians, lefs  harafled  by  the  monj^ole-tartarian 
hordes,  maintained  a  decided  fuperiority  over  the 
ruffian  ftate,  enfeeUed  by  its  partition  and. the  a« 
bufes  of  a  foreign  fovereignty,  and  managed  it  fo 
profitably  that  they  feized  on  a  great  part  of  the 
fineft  provinces. of  that  empire.  The  feveral  prin« 
dpalities  of  Smolenik,  Poiotfk,  Tur,  Vitepfk, 
Liitzk,  Briacnik,  and  Pereyaflavl,  and  the  whole 
grand-dukedom  of  Kief,  with  various  other  trads 
of  country,  the  enumeration  whereof  would  be  te» 
dious,  fell,  in  thefe  times,  of  devaftation,  by  force 
of  arms,  to  Lithuania  ;  and  on  the  union  of  that 
ftate  with  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  became  part  of 
the  poliih  empire.  After  their  emancipation  from 
the  tartarian  yoke,  it  occurred  to  the  ruffian  princes 
to  profecute  their  claims  to  the  captured  provinces ; 
but  the  fortune  of  war  is  too  changeable  always  to 
favour  the  righteous  caufe,  and  the  greateft  and 
fineft.  part  of  the  loft  territories  remained  with  im- 
punity in  the  hands  of  the  ufupers^  who  dared  to 

abet 
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abet  by  their  arms,  the  refift&iice  of  icT^al  of  tbe 
Vttflisin  provinces  againd  the  fovereignty  of  Ac  ^m* 
pire.  The  domeftic  difturbaaces  which  afterwarda 
weakened  Ruilia,  notwithftanding  the  refto^atioa 
of  the  integrity  and  indtYifibiiity  of  the  empire, 
were  ever  furniihiiig  the  Poles  vfkh  pretence  and 
occafion  for  meddlihg  vith  its  internal  a&ir««  Dui>< 
ifig  the  deplorable  anarchy  oaufed-  by  the  falfe  De- 
metriufes,  they  conftanily.  by  the.  fuggeftions  of  a 
refined  and  an\bitiou$  policy,  took  part  with  one 
or  the  other  ufurper ;  and,  when  at  length  the  poltH) 
prince  Vladiilaf  was  called  by  their  influence  to  the 
xuffian  throne,  they  not  only  recaptured  Smolenik, 
hut  even  made  themfelves  mafter  of  Mofco.  Indeed 
the  ele^on  of  a  native  prince,  and  the  ezpulfion 
of  the  Poles  from  the  capital,  reftored  order  and 
tliuquifiity  to  tbe  empire  ;  and  once  more,  ^d  foi 
thd  lail  time,  its  independency  was  to  be  purcha&d« 
The  peace  which  fecured  the  throiie  to  the  new  tsai: 
lAikhaila  Romanoff  and  difmifled  the  Poles  from 
Ruffia,  obliged  that  prince  to  rdinquifli  the  pro*' 
TUices  of  Smolenflc,  Severia,  and  Tfchemigof.  With 
this  hft  degradation,  however,  the  pali(h  iMuence 
eeafed  ;  the  preponderance  of  this  ftate  was  grad^i- 
s^Iy  declining,  and  the  inexorable  Nemefis  brought 
an  the  period  when  the  Poles  were  obliged  to  do 
penance  by  a  long  feries  of  misfortunes,  even  to 
the  diflblution  of  their  national  exigence,  for  their 
Buftaken  or  ill-fupported  call  to  the  didature  of  the 
nojrth. 

Already  under  the  fucceifor  of  the  politic  but 
humiliated  Mikhaila,  Ruffia  completed  the  wide  cir-' 
coit  of  her  territories  by  reconquering  her  ravifhed 
provinces:  and  the  grand-principaHty  of  Kie^  aftec 
a  long  feparation,  united  again  with  the  fKu:ent*ftate. 
Ia  proportion  as  Ruffia,  by  the  vigorous  transfor** 
madons  of  Peter  the  great,  increafed  in  inward 
ilrength  and  outward  confequence,    Poland  was 

finking 
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'finldng,  through  the  defedis  of  an  ill-organifed  con« 
ftitution,  into  a  political  imbecility,  the  confequences 
whereof  were  but  too  foon  vifibie  to  the  difadVian- 
tage  of  the  nation.— ^Ths  caufes  of  this  decline  be«« 
long  not  to  the  plan  of  the  prefent  undertaking  ; 
and  the  progrefs  of  the  rufSan  fuperiority,  with  the 
uhimate  confequence  of  the  unequal  relation  of  the 
two  ilates^  has  been  already  mentioned  in  its  moft 
cffemial  periods. 

According  to  the  prefent  ft  ate  of  tfie  ruffian  em* 
pire,  the  Poles,  excepting  the  chief  nation,  form 
the  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  aggregate  popular 
tion.  They  are  either  by  millions  together  iti  the 
governments  of  Polotik,  MohilelF,  Minik,  Brazlau^ 
Vofnefenik,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Vilna,  and  Slo« 
nimik  j  or  in  fmaller  numbers  as  cplonifts,  in  the 
circle  of  Selenghinik,  on  the  Irtyfli,  and  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  empire, 

3.  The  third  ilavoaian  nation  within  the  borders 
of  Ruf&a,  are  the  sfiaviAKs  or  serbes,  a  branch 
erf  the  illyrian  Slavi.  By  the  denomination  of 
lilyria,  was  originally  underftood  no  more  than  the 
eaftem  coaft  or  the  Adriatic.  In  the  fourth  cea« 
tury  the  appellation  of  Great  lUyria  fprung  up» 
which  comprehended  almoft  all  the  roman  provinces 
in  the  eaftem  part  of  Europe,  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Danube,  and  even  quite  to  Pontus.  At 
prefent  that  country  is  divided  by  its  fovereignties 
into  the  Venetian,  hungarian,  and  turkifh  Illyria. 
Of  the  latter  the  kingdom  of  Servia  is  a  parr, .  hav- 
ing received  its  name  from  the  inhabitants.  The 
Turks  call  it  Lafs  Vilayeti,  or  Lazarus-land,  be- 
caufe  in  the  year  1365,  when  they  fubdued  it,  La« 
2arus  was  prince  of  Serbia.  It  formerly  confifted 
of  two  provinces,  the  proper  Serbia  and  Rafcia,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  accordingly  diftinguilhed  into 
Serbians  and  Rafcians. 

vou  I.  s  The 
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I'he  Servians  aad  Raitzes  ia  the  ruffian  empire 
are  colonifts,  to  whom  in  the  76^1754^  a  confi- 
deribie  diftri£k  was  allotted  on  the  Pniepr  near  and 
upon  the  pofleffions  of  the  zaporogian  Kozaks. 
This  country,  which  got  the  name  of  New  Servia, 
was  for  the  mod  part  an  uninhabited  defert,  ex- 
tending to  the  then  poliflb  borders,  by  which  it  was 
furrounded  on  three  fides.  The  Serbians  who  yo-> 
luntarily  fettled  here  in  confiderable  numbers,  were 
fofmed  into  a  military. afibciation,  to  be  a  check 
upon  the  diffenfions  and  excefies  c^  the  Zaporogi- 
ans.  In  the  year  1 764,  the  whole  of  this  trad  of 
country  was  ereded  into  the  government  of  New 
Kuflia,  and  at  prefent  forms  a  confiderable  part  of 
(he  province  of  Ekatarinoflaf. 

There  are  ftill  two  other  tribes  in  the  ruffian  em- 
piret  which,  notwithftanding  the  obfcurity  of  their 
origin,  are  fuppofed  to  be  related  to  the  Slavi.  Thefe 
are,  the'  LiTHUANtANs  and  the  Lettish  ;  the  latter 
alfo  coiKiprife  the  Kures  among  them.- 

4»  The  lettiih  race,  to  which  the  Lettes,  Lithu- 
anians, and  old  Pruffians  belong,  was  not  a  pri- 
mttive  ftock,  as  the  finniih,  the  germanic^  or  ila- 
vonian,  but  a  diftinft  branch,  now  become  incog- 
nizable, of  the  Slavi,  and  which  at  the  fame  time 
evinces  a  near  affinity  with  the  Vendi.  The  con- 
formity of  the  lettiih  with  the  flavonian  and  old 
.vendiih  language,  and  the  famenefs  of  their  antient 
mythology,  gives  to  this  fuppofition  a  high  degree 
of  probability.— The  appellative- Li tva,  bv  which 
the  Lithuanians  call  themfelves,  is  found  in  Neftor's 
chronicle  fo  early  as  the  eleventh .  century,  who 
enumerates  the  Lithuanians  among  the  nations^  tri- 
butary, to  the  ruffian  monarchy ;  which  could  not 
find  means  to  render  itfelf  an  independent  nation 
till  the  time  when  dangerous  inteftine  divifions 
fprang  up  in  Ruffia  under  the  fucceffors  of  Vladi- 
mt  the  great*  She  then  freed  herfelf  from  the  ruf- 
fian 
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fiati  fopremacy,  enlarged  her  borders  at  the  expence 
of  her  former  mafterft,  and  at  length  grew  to  be  a 
power,  formidable  alike  to  all  her  neighbours.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  Ringold  firft  appears  under 
the  title  ot  a  fo?ereign  grand-prince.  His  fon 
Mendog  profited  by  the  tartarian  incurfions  into 
Ruifia  for  marching  forth  to  make  conquefts  here : 
under  him  and  his  fucceflbrs  the  whole  of  lithua- 
nian  Ruffia,  together  with  Volhyniaand  other  pro^ 
vinces*,  fell  off  by  degrees  from  Great  Ruffia. 
Gedemin,  one  of  the  mod  ren9wned  of  thefis 
princes,  drove  the  Tartars  out  of  Kief,  and  fub- 
jetUd  that  grand-dukedom  to  him.  Yaghello,  one 
of  his  fucceflbrs,  of  another  race,  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  baptifed  in  1386,  married  the  polifh  queea 
Hedvig,  and  united  Lithuania  in  perpetuity  to  the 
ftate  of  Poland }  in  confequence  of  which  union 
the  conquered  ruffism  provinces  devolved  to  that 
kingdom.  Since  that  period  Lithuania  has  con« 
ftantly  followed  the  fortunes  of  Poland ;  and,  with 
the  gradual  extindion  of  it,  has  likewife  fallen  a 
prey  to  her  ftronger  and  powerful  neighbours. 

At  the  partition  of  the  year  1773  Lithuania  fur- 
uilhed  the  whole  fhare  which  Ruffia  at  that  time  ob- 
tained, and  out  of  which  the  prefent  vice-royalties 
of  Mohilef  and  Polotik  are  formed.  In  the  fubfe*- 
quent  partition  of  the  year  1793,  this  grand-duchy 
again  loft  1731  fquare  miles  and  850,000  fouls^ 
which  now  belong  to  the  vice-royalty*  of  Minlk  ; 
but  the  larger  portion  which  Ruffia  got  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  was  taken  from  Little-Polaad.  In  the  final 
partition  of  the  year  17959  the  lail  remains  of  Li- 
thuania alfo  fell  to  the  ruffian  empire,  of  which  at 
prefent  the  vice-royalties  of  Vilna  and  Slonimlk  are 
compofed.  Thefe  provinces  of  the  ruffian  empire 
are  therefore  tbofe  in  which  Lithuanians  refide^ .  bat 

the 
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the  number  of  people  of  which  this  nation  confiffs 
daft  hardly  be  given  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  as 
they  are  everywhere  mingled  with  Ruffians  and 
Poles. 

'  5.  The  Lettes  were  oTiginatly  one  people  with 
the  Lithuanians,  Both  nations  fpoke  the  fame  Ian* 
guage,  (as  even  at  prefent  the  lettifti  can  only  be 
considered  as  an  altered  dialed  of  the  lithuanian,) 
3nd  their  very  names  feem  in  faJl  to  be  the  fame*. 
Till  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  Livonia 
or  Lettland  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  german 
hiftorians  ;  it  is  mentioned  only  by  Danes,  Swedes, 
aind  Ruffians :  by  the  two  former  on  occafion  of 
their  piracies,  and  by  the  Ruffians  for  denoting  their 
dominion  over  that  country. 

The  provinces  on  the  Baltic,  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Livonia,  Efthonia,  Kurland,  and  Semi- 
gallia,  'belonged  in  the  earlieft  times  to  the  ruffian 
ftate,  and  had  even  a  Ihare  in  the  founding  of  it. 
Neftorf ,  the  oldeft  and  moft  authentic  ruffian  anna- 
Irft,  names  at  leaft  among  the  tributary  nations, 
Litva,  Semigola,  jKors,  and  Lif :  that  he  does  not 
cicprefsly  mention  the  Lettes  may  probably  proceed  ' 
itom  their  not  being  dt  that  time  a  particular  nation 

diftina 

^  *  We  iinel  in  tbe  accounts  of  the  middle  age*  the  following 
denominations  ufed  without  diftindiop  :  Letthania,  Letthovia, 
Litthavia,  Litfonia,  Lottavi,  Licthvini,  Letthovini,  Liithvani^ 
Lettones,  &c.  Probabl/  the  Lettes  obtained  their  particular 
name  from  their  firfl  homeflead.  In  the  circle  of  Valk,  not 
lar  from  the  town  of  Venden,  a  river  named  Leetc  takes  ita 
rife.  This  river  is  called  in  lettifii  t^  Latte^  and  a  Leite  is  in 
their  langufige  Latvis,  a  man  living  by  the  river  Latte.  It  is 
not  unlikeijr  that  Letigallia,  fo  frequent!/  mentioned  in.  the 
annaU,  is  from  the  lame  origin.  Leitis  means  in  lettifh  a  Li- 
thuanian, and  gah  the  end,  therefore  the  country  which  bor- 
ders on  Lithuania.     VaKnaus,  hift.  of  Livonia  and  £fthonia» 

volj.  p.  17.  .  .  .     , 

t  See  an  account  of  Neilor  and  his  chronicle,  £cc.  m  the 
Selections  from  foreign  literary  Journals,  printed  for  Debrett, 
2  vols.  870.  vol.  ii.  p.  293,  6c  fqq. 
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diftind  from  the  Lithuanians.  The  dominion  of  the 
ruf&ans  ova*  thefe  nations^  is  thenceforward  confirm- 
ed by  feveral  additional  telli  monies.  When  the 
Germans  had  fettled  in  Livonia,  Meinfaard  did  not 
dare  publicly  to  preach,  till  Vladimir,  »and-prince 
of  Polotzk.  had  firft  granted  him  permiflion  ;  *'  bel 
*'  caufe  (as  Henry  the  Lette  affirms)  the  heatheniih 
*'  inhabilsuiU  were  tributary  to  him."  It  isobferv-- 
ed  by  the  fame  native  chi^onicler,  that  the  LettgalU* 
ans  are  of  the  greek  religion  ;  and  that  the  ruffians 
in  feveral  places  baptised  the  heathens*  In,  the  year 
i  209  bilhop  Albert  openly  fheWed  the  fupremacy  of 
the  ruffian  grand*prijices,  wh^n  in  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, which  he  entered  upon  through  the  teutonic 
l^night  Arnold^  he  gives  fecurity  for  th^  pa^yment  of 
the  cuftomary  taxation,  and  in  the  year  1911,  at  th^ 
treaty  of  peace  with  Vladiixiir,  he  completely  con? 
cedes  the  tribute* 

Certain  as  it  i^  from  thefe  and  many  othjsr  iudu- 
bitable  teftimonies»  that  the  di():ri£t  inhabited  by 
Lettes  on  the  Baltic  (or  on  the  varagian  l^a,  as  th^ 
ruffian  annals  fay)  already  belonged  tQ  Ruffia  in.  th^ 
earlieft  periods  of  iits  monarchy  ;  it  neverthelefs  apr 
pears,  that  Livonia  had  then  no  fettled  conftitution, 
nor  was  bound  to  the  patent  ftate  by  any  firm  politi- 
cal tie.  Satisfied  if  the  tributary  nations  only  paid 
their  tribute,  the  ru0ian  grand-princes,  according  to 
the  cuftom^of  the  age,  left  the  civil  conftitutipn  to 
the  inclination  of  the  Lettes,  who.  therefore  Hpcw  oi 
no  other  magiftracy  than  their  elders,  Mthom  .they, 
ftill,  from,  the  ilayonian  term  Starfchina,  flyle  Sta- 
rofts  :  the  ruffians  even  n^ad^e  no  oppofition  to  the 
attempts  of  foreign  conquerors,  who  were  begin- 
ning to  ered:  a  new  fqyereignty  here.  Thus  it  hiap- 
pened,  that,  thefe  countries,  particularly  durinethe, 
civil  diffenfions  which  preyed  upon,  the  vitals  01  ruf-. 
fia,  gradually  quitted  their  loofe  connexion  with 
that  empir^,^  an(J  <;puI4  not  afterward^s^  notwith- 

ft^ding 
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{landing  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  ruffian  princes,  be 
brought  back  to  a  re-union,  till  Peter  the  great  re- 
vived  the  claim  which  belonged  to  his  (late  from  the 
very  foundation  of  it  in  the  true  import  of  the  word, 
and  indeed  by  a  transfer  from  the  people. 

To  the  reft  of  Europe  Livonia  remained  generally 
unknown,  till  in  the  year  1 1$6  it  was  difcovered  by 
fome  merchants  of  Bremen  on  their  fearch  for  new 
branches  of  commerce  towards  the  north*     Thefe 
mariners  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dun  a,  opened 
a  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  returned  thither  feveral 
times,  and  at  length  proceeded,  with  the  confent  of 
the  natives,  along  the^  ihore  of  the  Duna,  many 
miles  up  the  country.     About  eighteen  years  after 
the  difcovery,  an  auguftine  monk,  named  Meinhard, 
fettled  in  Livonia,  who   made  the  Livonians  chrif<« 
tians,  and  himfelf  their  bifliop,  whereupon  many 
Germans  at  various  times  were  induced  to  repair 
thither  alfo.  Towards  the  end  of  tkat  centuiy,  Knut 
VL  king  of  Denmark,  made  an  expedition  to  £ft« 
honia,  got  poffeffion  of  that  province,  and  provided 
the  converted  inhabitants  with  priefts  and  churches. 
For  conquering  and  keeping  Livonia,  the  biihop  i^ 
the  year  1201  founded  the  order  of  the  Sword-bre-i 
thren,    afterwards  called  knights   Templars,    and 
granted  them  the  third  part  of  the  country  with  M 
rights  and  fovereignty.    Thpfe   knights  were    all 
Germans,  who  converted  the  natives  to  chriftianity. 
with  great  fuccefs,  though  not  without  blood fhed, 
and   made  them  their   vaifals.     They  afterwards 
united  themfelves  with  the  teutonic  order  in  Pruffia, 
to  whom  Valdimar  IIL  king  of  Denmark,  in  the 
year  1386,  fold  Efthonia  for  the  fum  of  eighteen 
thoufand  marks  of  ftandard  gold.    In  the  year  1521 
the  livonian  heermeifter  Plettenberg  again  feparated 
from  the  teutonic  order,  and  was  admitted  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  among  the  princes  of  the  ger- 
man  empire.    The  attempts  made  by  tzar  Ivan  Vaf- 

filUevitch 
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fiUievitch  II.  to  reconquer  thefe  provinces  which  had 
been  torn  from  the  ruffian  empire,  and  the  weaknefs 
of  the  order,  which  felt  itfelf  not  in  a  capacity  to 
reiift  fo  powerful  an  enemy,  at  length  in  1561  ef» 
fe&ed  the  complete  reparation  of  the  livonian  ftate^ 
Efthonia  put  itfelf  under  the  protedion  of  S weden, 
Livonia  united  with  Poland,  and  Courland  was  a 
peculiar  dukedom  under  Polifh  fupremacy,  which 
the  laft  heermeifter  Gotthard  Kettler  held  as  a  fief  of 
that  cro.wn. 

From  this  sera  Livonia  became  the  unhappy  ob- 
jed  of  contention,  for  which  Sweden,  Ruffia,  and 
Poland,  for  an  entire  century,  were  continually  ex* 
bauftine  themfelves  in  bloody  wars.  During  this 
period  it  had  once  nearly  become  a  peculiar  king-' 
dom*' ;  but  Sweden  at  laft  got  the  upperhand,  and, 
at  the  peace  of  Otiva  in  1660,  added  this  province^^ 
to  the  pofieffion  of  Efthonia.  Both  countries  finally, 
after  a  war  of  twenty  years,  came  to  the  Ruffians 
by  the  treaty  of  Nyftadt  in  1721,  and  form  at  pre- 
sent the  vice-royalties  of  Riga  and  ReveK 

The  events  of  the  du<;hy  of  Courland  till  the  year 
1 56 1,  are  interwoven  with  the  hiftory  of  Livonia, 
as,  from  the  time  of  its  conqueft  by  the  kn^hts  of 
the  crofs,  it  conftituted  a  part  of  the  livonian  fta^. 
Gotthard  Kettler,  as  above  related,  fnatched  from 
Us  ruins  the  new-ere^ed  dukedom  as  his  proper 

fpoil; 

''^-  Among  the  attempts  matfe  by  tzar  Ivan  VaffillievitcK  II.  to 
obtain  the  fov^reigat)p  of  Livonia,  one  yvM  by  making  an 
pffer  to  the  panifh  prince  Magnus,  in  the  year  I596»  of  this 
country  under  the  titljc  of  a  kingdom,  referving  to  nimfelf  the 
paramount  lordihip,  and  an  inconfiderable  annual  tribute.  Thif 

Eropofal  Ttras  enforced  by  a  ruilian  army  of  ^wenty-five  tboiu 
ino  men  ;  and  Afagpus  for  s(  time  aAuaUy  ftyled  liiodelf  king 
of  Livonia.  This  projgf^,  however,  by  the  wai  which  btroke 
out  upon  it  with  Sweden  and  Poland,  terminated  fo  unfortu- 
nately, that  Ivan  even  h>ft  his  o-wn  poiTeifions  in  Livonia,  tad 
Magnus  g^tained  the  biftiopric  of.  Pilten  during  bit  aacural 
life.  '       ' 
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fpoil ;  and,  from  that  period,  Courland  apipears  in 
biftory  as  a  peculiar  (late.  On  the  extindion  of 
Kettler's  male  race  the  eftates  of  Poland  endeavour- 
ed to  fei.ze  upon  Courland  as  a  lapfed  fief,  and  to 
unite  it  immediately  with  the  kingdom ;  but  the 
courifli  nobility  preserved  to  themfelves,  by  the  aid 
of  the  ruffian  court,  the  right  of  electing  a  ne^" 
duke.  Their  choice  in  1737  fell  on  count  Erneft 
John  von  Biren,  who  was  lucceeded  in  the  govern- 
snent  by  his  fon  Peter. — As,  on  the  total  diflblutioi\ 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  feudal  connection 
^ith  it  fell  oS  of  courfe,  and  the  duchy,  in  its  de- 
clining condition,  thinking  it  could  not  fubfifl:  with-^ 
oi^a  more  poii^erful  patronage,  the  eftates  of  the 
country  agreed  in  the  year  1 795  by  a  free  refoluiion*- 
to  confider  the  feudal  conftitution  as  demoliihed^ 
and  unconditionally  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  emn 
prefs  of  RuiEa.  Thdr  example  was  followed  by 
the  bilhopric  of  Piken  which  had  ftood  immediately 
under  the  crown  of  Poland. 

The  fa^e*  of  Polifh  Livonia  is  dcferving  of  fome-. 
brief  notice  heie.  This  traft  of  country,  which^ 
under  the  government  of  the  teutonic  order,  forni-i 
ed  likewife  a  part  of  the  liyonian  flate,  reverted  ia 
the  year  1561,  with  the  whole  province  of  that  name, 
to  Poland.  At  th(^  peace  of  Qliva,  by  which  Li- 
vonia came  under  the  fovereignty  of  Sweden,  this; 
fole  diftri£t  however  remained  to  the  polifh  ftate, 
retaining  from  that  time  its  name  in  contradi£i:ion  to, 
fwedilh  Livonia.  On  the  partition  of  17739  this 
countty,  which  had  hitherto  conftituted  its  particu- 
lar voivodeihip,  was  annexed  to  Ruflia,  and  now 
comprehends  the  two  circles  of  Dunaburg  and  Re- 
fitza  in  the  viceroyaky  of  Polotik. 

We  will  now  once  more  furvey  the  tracts  of  the 
Ruffian  empire  which  are  inhsiibited  by  Lettes.    The 

homeftead^ 

*  Sec  Life  of  tlie  Emprefs  Catharine  II.  vol.  iii. 
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homeftead  of  this  nation  is  not  the^x^bole  of  Livonia^ 
l>ut  only  a  part  of  ic  which  is  called  Lettland* ;  the 
Kures  in  Courknd^  Semigallia,  and  the  hifliopriccf 
Pilten  are  tni^  Lettes ;  by  whom,  in  part,  the  lettifli 
language  is  ipoken  in  the  greateft  purity:  but  this 
people  is  moilly  degenerated  in  polish  Livonia,  where 
they  are  mixed  with  Poles  and  Rufliansf •  The 
numb^jr  of  them  at  prefcnt,  for  want  of  proper 
ilateinents,  cannot  be  accurately  aficertained ;  but 
in  the  viceroyalty  of  Riga  alorte,  there  were  up» 
ward^  ot  £20>ooQ  Lettes^  according  to  the  lail  cea* 

At  prefi^nt  they  ar^  no  longer  known  asa  feparate 
people  ;  they  were  mingled  by  imperceptible  degrees^ 
and  at  laft  blended  with  the  Lettes,  the  Eilhes,  and 
the  Coures,  or,  as  we  ufually  call  them^  the  Letto^ 
JdianS)  the  Efthonians,  and  Courlanders.  The  moft 
vifible  rcno^aQt  of  them  h  at  SsUis,  where^  in  con- 
verfation  with  others,  in  the  churches  and  ichoois^ 
they  fpeak  the  leitifli  (language ;  but  in  their  houfes 
pud  among  themfelyes  they  ufe  the  ancient  lieviOk 
The  Liefs  that  were  fome  time  ago.difcovered  on  the 
lea'-ihorea  in  Courland  have  been  thought,  and  not 
without  reafon,  to  be  run-away  boors  from  Salis. 
To  conclude,  in  regard  to,  their  exterior  there  is 
now  no  vifible  di^ereQce  betwe^  them  aiid  the 
Lettes. 

The  Lettes,  or  Leltonians,  a  people  always 
peaceable,  induftnous,  hofpicable,  frugal,  and  of 
{pmewhat  better  difpoAtiops  than .  the  £fth(Hiians, 

inhabited 

^  Livonia,  or  the  prefent  vicerojalty  of  Riga*  confifts  of 
pinediflridis  or  circles^  of  i^'hich  four  compoie  what  is  pro- 
perl/  termed  Letfland.  The  remaining  five  circles  are  inha> 
^ited  by  Efthonians. 

f  Even  the  nobility,  which,  as  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
^ntient  livosian  ftate,  is  originally  german,   has,  under  the 
polifb  fupremacy,  difufed  the  german   language,  and  adopted 
*l^t  bfthePole«. 
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inhabited  the  greater  part  of  the  Venden  diftrid, 
and  extended  themfelves  even  into  Dorpat;  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  the  chronicles  mention  the  Let*- 
tes  in  Ungannia.  That  they  were  at  all  times  a  na- 
tion entirely  diftind  from  the  Liefs  and  Efthes  is 
evinced  by  their  language,  fome  particular  cuf- 
toms,  the  general  concurrence  of  hiftory,  and  the 
implacable  hatred  of  the  two  laft-mentioned  nations 
againft  them,  which  they  were  conftantly  exercifing 
in  fcom  and  oppreiiion.  That  averfiod  even  ftill 
feems  not  to  be  extinct;  for  the  Liefs  that  live 
a^long  them  do  not  willingly  intermarry  with  them, 
and  the  £fthe9  ?re  v^ry  apt  to  deride  and  defpif<^ 
them. 

Their  ori^n  has  been  at  one  time  fought  for 
among  the  grecian,  and  ar  others  among  the  farma- 
tian  tribes*  Without  ^leddiing  with  the  contror 
verfy  whether  they  were  formerly  called  Latzians, 
or  were  driven  out  by  the  Perfians,  we  perceive  hj 
their  language,  that  they  are  of  af&nitv  with  the 
Courl^ders,  or  Coures,  and  properly  or  lithuanian,!^ 
or  in  general  of  ilavonian  origin.  In  their  Ian* 
guage  we  6nd  a  mixture  of  other  people,  as  it  con- 
tainsman'y  words  borrowed  from  the  ruffian,  the  por 
Iiih,theefthonian,thegcrman,andevenfomeapparent- 
ly  from  the  latin  y  which  may  be  accounted  for  firom. 
their  derivation,  their  migrations,  and  thei^  mixturCv 
with  other  people.  At  prefent  they  occupy  two 
diftrifis,  which  both  together,  after  them,  are 
called  Lettland.  By  the  augmentation*  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Liefs,  (now  reckoned  with  the. 
Lettes,)  the  Vendes,  the  Lettgallians^  and  the  Eft- 
honians,  -they  are  now  more  numerous  than  they 
were  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  Lettes  call  them-, 
felves  Latweetis. 

The  Lithuanians  live  in  the  government  of  Po- 
lotlk  and  Moghilef :   they,  as  well  as  the  Lettoni- 

ans,. 
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am,  are  intermixed  with  SlavoniaQs  and  Ftniif, 
but  chiefly  with  the  letter,  and^  are^  of  the  feme 
confeffion  of  faith  with  the  Poles. 


■*»■ 
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finni. 

i\  SECOND  main  ftem  of  the  natloni  dwellings 
in  Ruflia  is  that  of  the  Finns,  of  which,  though 
not  one  branch  (the  Hungarians  excepted,  if  we 
choofe  to  reckon  them  among  them)  has  ever  rifen 
into  a  ruling  nation ;  yet,  as  being  the  common 
ftock  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  is  ex-^ 
ceedingty  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  and  its 
wide  extent,  from  Scandinavia  to  a  great  diftance 
in  the  afiatic  regions  of  the  north ;  and  thence 
again  to  the  fliores  of  the  Volga  and  the  Cafpian* 
pifperfed  as  aU  the  finnifli  nations  are  in  this  prodi- 
gious fpace,  yet  the  refemblance,  in  bodily  frame, 
m  national  charader,  in  language,  and  in  manners 
is  preferved.  It  is  fcarcely  lefs  remarkable,  that 
the  generality  of  the  finnim  races  ftiU  dwell  only 
in  the  north,  which  has  ever  been  their  iavourite 
^bode,  ^d  on  which  account  they  are  like  wife  call- 
ed inhabitants  of  moraffes  or  fens  ;  and  the  chace 
and  the  fifhery  have  ever  been  with  each  of  them 
their  chief  occupation  and  trade.  So  great  a  re- 
fetnblance  fe^ms  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  concerning 
the  common  defcent  of  the  nations  that  fall  under 
this  divifion  of  our  work ;  which  of  them,  how 
ever,  is  properly  the  parent  ftock,  can  hardly  be 
decided.  The  aboriginal  name  Finns  already 
k^own  to  Tacitus,  is  in  ufe  with  none  of  thefe  na- 

tions; 
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tions  ;  but  they  call  tbemfelves  by  a  different  appel* 
lation. ' 

Uncertain  as  the  proper  and  original  denomina** 
tinn  of  this  people  is,  not  lefs  obfcure  are  alfo  theit 
origin  and  the  early  events  that  befel  them. 

None  of  thefe  nations,  fome  of  them  of  very 
great  antiquity, .  numerous  and  far  extended,  (the 
Magyares  excepted,)  has  ever  played  a  confpicuous 
part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world ;  no  one  of  them 
has  ever  acquired  a  lafling  independency,  or  pro* 
duced  a  hero ;  but  they  have  all,  as  far  back  as  au- 
thentic hi  (lory  reaches,  been  a  prey  to.  their  moxe 
cnterprifing  and  powerful  neighbours,  Accord-* 
ingly  they  have  no  chronicles  of  their  own ;  and, 
their  hiftory  is  only  to  be  f6,und  in  the  annals  of 
their  conquerors* 

On  taking  a  furyey  of  the  whole  extent  of  Scan-, 
dinavi^  and  Ruilia,  which  is  (lored  with  finnifh  na« 
tions,  is  is  eafy  for  the  mind  to  conceive  how  th^ 
parent  ft^m  might  come  from  th^e  borders  o^  Afia, 
to  the  Baltiq,  then  to  have  roamed  along  the  north- 
ern coaft  of  that  (ea,    and  to  have  fpread  on  both 
fides  of  it  deep  into  the  fouth,   till  in  procefs  ofj 
time  it  penetrated,    here  by  Lettes  and  Slavoniaji$, 
there  by  german  Scandinavians,  far  into  th^  north*. 
But  probable  as  this  hypothefis  may  be«  few  dat^(or. 
its  coniirmation  are  to  be  met  with  in  hiftpry*     It, 
names  to  us,  indeed,  frOm  the  ninth  anjd  th,^  twelfth 
centuries,  the  Permians,  the  Finns,  the  L.;aplanders„ 
and  a  few  other  tribes,   which  now  are  no  longer 
known,  or  at  lead  folely  by:  their  names :  but  even, 
of  thefe  we  find  only  feathered  accounts  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  people  who  were  concerned  in  trade 
with  them  ;  and  the  other  finnifh  races  on  the  Vol- 
ga  and  in  Siberia  have  not  been  difcovered  till  the 
recent  progrefs  of   the  RuiSans  into  thofe  parta> 
All  therefore  that  is  known  of  their  antient  hiftory 
is  this,  that  they  poffeffed  the  greater  part  of  Scan- 
dinavia 
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dinavia  and  Ruffia  in  the  north,  and  feparated  into 
fcvcral  tribes,  which  either  lived  entirely  without 
any  government,  or,  like  the  Permians  and  proper 
Finns,  under  their  own  kings,— All  thefe  were 
gradually  fubjugated  by  three  nations,  under  the 
dominion  of  whom  they  dill  remain ;  the  Norwe- 
gians, the  RuiCans,  and  the  Swedes. 

The  Norwegians  were  the  firft  who  fubjefted 
a  part  of  the  finnifli  north.  Finmark  has  ever  been 
tributary  to  them  ;  yet  it  appears  that  long  before 
the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century,  the  whole 
traft  from' Vardtuys  to  the  White*fea  was  indepen- 
dent of  them ;  ai^d  that  only  the  remoter  Finns 
about  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  and  on 
the  Dvina,  obtained  their  national  freedom.  The 
enterptifing  Norwegians  were  not  content  with  lett- 
ing  out  the  conquered  countries  to  vaflals,  but  they 
advanced  to  the  independent  diftrifbs,  particularly 
to  Permia,  partly  for  the  fake  of  commerce,  and 
partly  for  the'purpofes  of  rapine  and  fpoil.  Thefe 
expeditions  to  Permia,  which  in  time  became  re- 
gularly made  every  year,  were  firft  checked  by  the 
sncurfions  of  the  Mongoles  into  Ruffia,  and  at 
length  entirely  ceafed,  when  the  princes  of  Nov- 
gorod made  themfelves  mafters  of  that  country,  and 
the  commerce  of  thofe  parts. 

The  fecond  nation  which  difperfed  itfelf  in  the 
finnifli  parts  of  the  north,  were  the  Russians  ; 
who,  though  at  firft,  on  their  fettling  about  the  Volk- 
hof,  lived  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours  the 
Tfchudes  or  Finns,  and  even  elefted  a  government 
conjointly  with  them,  yet  they  afterwards,  later  than 
the  Norwegians,  and  earlier  than  the  Swedes,  con- 
quered and  fubdued  them. 

-  Karelia,  together  with  a  part  of  Kexholm,  feems 
te  have  been  the  firft  diftrift  of  which  the  Ruffians 
of  Ingria  made  themfelves  mafters.  Wherefore  all 
the  ruffian  Finns,  even  fuch  as  neither  in  regard  to 

,  their 
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their  place  of  habitation  nor  their  defcent  were  KsH 
relians,  but  not  till  a  later  period  were  maftered  by 
the  Ruffians,  were  formerly  called  by  the  Norwe* 
gians  Kyrialians*  The  Ruffians  at  firft  had  nothing 
but  the  region  about  the  gulf  of  Finland,  or  o&  the 
Kyrialabotn,  and  about  the  Ladoga  lake,  quite  up 
to  the  White-feat  They  afterwards  fpread  farther 
round  in  thefe  defert  countries,  where  nothing  was 
fixed  by  ftated  limits,  and  fubje£ted  to  them  a  part 
of  Finland.  On  the  incurfion  of  the^  Mongoles^ 
the  expeditions  of  the  Norwegians  to  Permia  ceafed ; 
and  now  the  Novgorodians  began  alfo  to  fpread 
ihemfelves  farther  to  the  north  ;  and  in  the  four« 
teentb  century  Permia  was  converted  to  the  chriftian 
faith  by  Bilbop  Stephen. 

Probably  at  the  fame  time  fome  Permians  fled 

acrofs  the  White^fea  to  efcape  this  fiery  zeal  for 

making  profelytes ;    and  thus  gave  the  Ruffians^ 

who  purfued  their  fugitives,    the  firft  occafion  for 

eftablifliing  themfelves  in  Lapland.    The  latter  now 

foon  began  to  quarrel  with  the  norwegian  bailiffs^ 

whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  colIe&  the  tribute  in  thefe 

parts.      They  proceeded  to  a£ls  of  violence,  and 

war  began  oq  the  borders ;  when  the  Ruffians,  who 

were  nearer  and  more  powerful,    obtained  the  ad' 

vantage.     They  took  in  the  fequel,   not  only  all 

Lappmark  round  Kola,    but  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 

kvy  a  tribute  on  the  Finns  in  the  prelent  Finmark^ 

and  op  thole  v/ho  dwelt  in  Trumfen  as  far  as  Malan^^ 

ger.     The  other  finn^fli  nations  in  the  eaft,  on  the 

Volga  and  in  Siberia,  became  fubjed  to  them  with 

their  gradual  extenfion  in  thefe  regions,  by  the  con- 

queft  of  the  tartar  kingdoms  and  the  difcovery  of 

Siberia. 

The  Swedes  were  the  laft  who  founded  a  fove- 
reignty  in  the  finni(h  parts  of  the  north.  It^as  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  that  Erik  the 
faiut  fubjugated  and  cpnverteil  the  proper  Finns ;   a 

hundred 
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hundred  years  afterwards  the  Swedes  fet  foot  iti 
TavaftlaAd ;  towards  the  end  of  the  thhteenth  cen- 
tury they  eftabli&ed  themfeives  in  Karelia  ;  and  a- 
bout  the  fame  time  the  Laplanders  were  alfo  re- 
duced to  their  obedience. 

Thus  then  the  whole  of  the  finniih  north  was 
partitioned  among  three  fovereigns,  and  the  nation 
itfelf  was  removed  from  the  rank  of  independent 
people-— We  now  leave  the  ftationary  point  from 
which  we  furveyed  the  whole  of  its  territory,  be- 
caufe  henceforward  there  are  norwegian,  fwedifb, 
and  ruffian  Finns^  and  only  the  laft  are  here  the  ob* 
jed  of  our  attention.  Of  the  thirteen  hibes  into 
which  the  iianifli  ftock  divided,  twelve  belong  either 
wholly  or  in  part  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  rufliaii 
empire,  namely,  the  Laplanders,  the  Finns,  the 
Efthonians,  the  Livonians,  Tfcheremifles,  Tfchu- 
vaiches,  Mordvines,  Votiaks.  Permiaks,  Siryanes, 
Vogules,  and  Kondiih  Oftiaks.  The  Madihares 
alone*,  the  great  mafs  of  the  mixed  multitudes 
whom  we  at  prefent  call  Hungarians,  are  the  only 
6nni(h  nation  which  belongs  not  to  Ruffia,  and  alfo 
the  only  one  that  has  preferred  its  national  indepen- 
dence* 

I.  The  Lappes  or  Laplanders  inhabit  the  ex*" 
tremities  of  the  fcandinavian  parts  on  the  north- 
eaftward  to  the  White-fea,  between  the  65th  and 
the  75th  degrees  of  north  latitude.     Saxo  Grani- 

maticus, 

*  Magjax,  as  thex  call  themfelyes,  er  Ugrians,  as  they  are 
termed  in  the  ruffian  year-books,  of  whick  the  «aodern  Euro- 
peans ha^e  made  Hungarians. — Schloetzer  reckons  no  more  than 
twelve  finnifh  nations,  for  he  excludes  the  Tfchuvafches  from 
chat  ftock,  though  he  formerly  joined  them  with  it.  Even  this 
critical  inquirer  into  hiftor/  thinks  the  Finn^  an  european  pa- 
rent-flock, (according  to  the  interpretation  which  he  gives  to 
thefe  words,  quos  aliunde  venijfg  nulla  memoria  ef^  as  they 
poflefs  almofl  the  whole  north  of  Europe,  from  Norway  as 
&r  as  the  Ural;  whereas  the  afiatic  Finns feem  to  be  only 
branches  broken  off 
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mattcus,  an  hiftorian  of  the  twelfth  century,  itiefti 
tions  them  firft  under  this  name,  which  (jgnifie^  a 
forcerer;  and  was  given  them  by  the  Swedes;  having 
been  formerly  comprifed  utider  the  general  denorai- 
nation  of  C^enlanders  or  Kayanians.  They  call 
tbemfelves  Sabme-ladzh,  (in  the  plural  number 
Same,)  and  their  country  Same^ednam. 

The  modern  Lapland,  a  country  abounding  in 
mountainous  fbreils  and  lakes,  is  divided  into  the 
norwegian,  fwedifli,  and  ruflian  Lapland*  To  Nor- 
way belongs  the  north-weftern,  to  Sweden  the 
fouthern^  and  to  Ruffia  the  eaftern  part.  According 
to  the  political  diftribution  of  the  ruflian  empire^ 
YuiEan  Lapland  forms  only  one  circle  of  the  vice* 
royalty  of  Archangel,  the  chief  town  of  which  is 
Kola,  and  is  about  a  thoufand  verfts  in  diameter. 
The  number  of  the  ruflian  Laplanders,  called  by 
the  Ruflians  Lopari,  amounts  to  not  much  above 
twelve  hundred  families.  When  and  in  what  man-* 
ner  this  people  probably  came  under  the  ruflian  go- 
vernment has  been  already  noticed. 

Schober^  in  his  Memorabilia  Ruflico-Afiatica, 
*  relates  the  ftory  of  a  Laplander,  who  had  lived  fome 
time  at  Afl:rakhan*.  This  Laplander,  on  account* 
of  his  uncommonly  capacious  memory,  was  the 
wonder  of  his  time.  He  had  been  privately  Itolen 
away  from  his  native  country,  when  very  young, 
and  brought  up  at  Stockholm ;  Charles  XI.  fent 
him  afterwards,  with  a  cojifiderable  (Upend,  to 
Wittenberg,  in  order  to  ftudy  theology,  it  was 
thought  he  might  be  ufefuUy  employed  as  a  miflio- 
nary  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Laplanders  in  their 
own  tongue.  Having  fiuiflied  his  academical  Itudies, 
he  returned  to  Stockholm  ;  where,  on  being  exa- 
mined at  court,  he  was  found  to  fpeak  latin  readily, 

though 

•  He  is  alfo  fpoken  of  bj  Weber,  in  vcrandertcn  KufslanA, 
vol.  ii.p.  163. 
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thovigh  in  general  faultily.  He  preached  without 
hefitafioh,  but  alfo  without  fenfe.  The  miniftry  of 
Stockholm  thought  him  capable  of  undertakings 
tindet  the  divine  blefling^  the  work  of  converfioa 
in  his  o^n  country,  and  ordained  him  accordingly 
to  make  profelytes  in  i^apland. 

The  converter  of  the  heathen  being  arrived  among 
his  countrymen,  found  that  rein-deer-milk  and 
dried  fifli  were  no  longer  to  his  palate.  Scarcely 
had  he  been  there  half  a  year,  but  he  mounted  a  rein« 
deer,  forfook  his  miferabic;  country,  prefented  him* 
Felf  at  Stockholm  in  the  drefs  of  a  common  Lap* 
lander,'  and  got  a  fenv  pence  from  the  populace  by 
Uiaking;  a  (how  of  his  beaft«  Falling  into  extreme 
tontettipt  by  this  degrading  employment,  he  deter* 
mined  to  repair  to  Penmark.  About  the  year 
1 704,  he  toade  his  entry  into  Copenhagen,  fitting  on 
his  rein-deer,  amidil  a  prodigious  concourfe  of  peo- 
ple. He  was  conducted  to  the  prefence  of  the  king, 
to  whom  he  gave  himfelf  out  for  a  lapland  prince : 
the  people  of  the  court  made  merry  with  him,  and 
kept  him  generally  drunk  with  wine  and  brandy* 
Under  the  fame  title  he  travelled  into  Germany^ 
vifited  the  principal  courts,  and  was  feldom  fober. 
From  Germany  he  proceeded  to  France,  where,  in 
one  month,  he  learned  the  French  language,  and  re* 
teived  very  handfome  prefents  from  Lewis  XIV. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Germany ;  and  then  traverf- 
{ng  Poland,  he  came  into  Ruilia. 

He  had  been-  only  fix  weeks  in  St,  Peterfburg, 
when  he  was  able  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  tolerable 
facility  in  the  ruilian  language,  even  fo  as  to  preach 
in  it  before  Peter  the  great,  the  archbifhop  of  the 
province,  and  the  great  officers  of  ftate.  The  empe* 
ror  beftowed  on  him  a  yearly  penfion  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  rubles,  and  fent  him  to  Aftrakhan,  in 
order  to  learn  the  taitarian  language,  which  conlift* 
ing  of  various  dialeds^  is  accordingly  very  difficult. 
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He  was  aflually  mafter  of  it  in  a  very  (hort  time  (o 
as  to  fpcJlk  it  fluently.  But,  living  very  loofely  in 
Adrakhan,  and  being  frecfueiitly  feen  lying  afleep  ii> 
the  ftreets^  drunk  and  fenfelefs ;  he  was  one  dar 
taken  up  by  the  Kalmuk»,  and  privately  conveyed 
out  of  town.  On  his  being  brought  before  the 
khan  Ayuka,  the  khan  ordered  his  crown  to  be 
fhaven  in  the  manner  of  the  Kalmuks,  had  him  dref- 
fed  in  the  katmuk  falhion,  amd  gave  him  tw&wives^ 
both  of  whom  were  foon  pregnant  by  him.  He 
had  hardfy  been  four  weeks  among  thefe  people,  ere 
he  not  only  underftood  them,  but  alfo  in  cafe  of  ne- 
ceility  wduld  talk  inteltigibly  to  them.  The  KaU 
muks  gave  him  horfes,  took  him  with  them  on  their 
hunting-parties,  Kved,  ate,  and  played  with  him, 
and  bad  not  the  flighted  idea  that  he  wouki  ever 
quit  them.  But  as  foon  as  he  fanr  an  opportunity, 
Ibe  ttiade  his  efcape,  and  returned  to  Aftrakban. 

In  this  place  he  afterwards  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  perfian^and  the  language  of  the  fubjeds  of  the 

treat  Moogole  \  he  alio  fpoke  the  modern  greek : 
Ut  his  diiTolute  life,  and  his  daily  drunkennefs,  cut 
tiim  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

Saxo  Grainmaticus,  who  flourifhed  about  the 
clofe  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  firft  writer  that 
fpeaks  of  this  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  but,  fays 
M.  de  Vokaire,  it  was  not  till  the  fixteenth  century 
that  we  began  to  get  any  rude  knowledge  of  Lap- 
land, concerning  which  even  the  Ruffians,  theDanes,. 
and  the  Swedes^  had  but  very  faint  notions. 

This  vaft  country,  bordering  on  the  pole,  had 
pnly  been  noticed  by  thearitient  geographers  under 
the  names  of  the  country  of  the  Cynocephali,  of  the 
Himantopodes,  of  the  Troglodytes,  and  of  the  Pyg-» 
niies.  Indeed  we  have  learnt  from  the  accounts 
given  by  both  fwedifh  and  danifh  authors,  that  the 
race  of  Pygmies  is  by  no  means  fabulous ;  for,  that 
they  had  found  them  near  the  pole,,  in  an  idolatrous 
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country,  covered  with  mountains,  fbcks,  and  fnow^ 
and  overrun  with  wolves,  elks,  bears,  ermines,  and 
i'ein-deer. 

The  Laplanders  (continues  M.  de  Voltaire,)  from 
the  univerfal  teftimony  of  travellers,  feem  to  have  no 
relation  to  the  Finns,  from  ^hom  they  are  made  to 
tJefcend,  nor  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  people. 
The  men  in  Finnland,  in  Norway,  in  Sweden,  in 
iRuflia,  are  blonds,  large  and  well  made  ;  Lapland 
produces  none  but  men  of  three  cubits  in  height^ 
pale,  fwarthy,  with  fhort,  harfh,  and  black  hair ; 
the  fmalinefs  of  their  head,  their  eyes,  their  ears, 
their  nbfe^  their  belly,  their  thighs,  and  their  fe6t, 
dfftingbiih  them  entirely  from  a!i  the  people  that 
furround  their  deferts; 

They  feem  to  be  a  particular  fpecies  formed  for 
the  climate  they  inhabit,  which  they  love,  and  which 
ihey  alone  could  love.     Nature,  who  has  ptit  rein- 
deer no  where  but  in  this  country,  feems  to  have 
produced  the  Laplanders  there  ;  and^   as  their  rein- 
deer are  not  in  being  elfewhere,  neither  do  the  Lap* 
landers  appear  to  haVe  come  from  any  other  country* 
It  is  not  probable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
lefs  favage  fhould  have  forced  their  way  over  moun- 
tains and  deferts  of  ice,  for  the  fake  of  tranfptanting 
themfelves  in  regions  fo  barren,  and  fo  dark,  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  fee  clearly  for  three  months  in  the 
year,  and  where  the  inhabitants  muft  be  perpetually 
changing  their  ftations,  in  order  to  find  the  means  of 
fabfiftence.     A  family  may  be  thrown  by  a  tempeft 
bn  a  defert  iHfe,  and  may  people  it ;    but  it  is  not  na«  , 
tural  to  t(uit  habitations  on  the  continent  which 
produce  fome  nourilhment,  to  go  and  fettle  a  great 
way  off,  upon  rocks  covered  only  with  mofs,  in  a 
dreary  region  of  inceifant  frofts,  amidft  precipices 
of  ice  and  fnow,  where  there  is  no  food  but  rein- 
deer's milk  and  dried  fifli,  and  debarred  from  all 
commerce  with  the  reft  of  the  world, 
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a  very  remote  period,  lived  under  .their  own  kinoes, 
has  been  already  feen,  as  well  as  that  the  Ruffians 
very  «ariy  got  firm  footing  here,  and  formerly  pof- 
feffed  far  more  than  their  prcfent  (hare.  In  after- 
times  thefe  territories  were  again  loft  ;  and  Mikhaik 
Romanof  ceded  to  Sweden  the  laft  ruffian  poffeffioas 
in  Finnland ;  but,  by  the  treaties  of  Nieftadt  and 
Abo,  Rpflia  got  back  the  forementioned  part  of  it. 

In  the  government  of  V^;borg  the  Finns  make  by^ 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  or  more  pro- 
perly they  arc  the  people  of  the  coiintry.  In  moft 
of  the  circles  of  the  Peterfburg-government,  they, 
With  thelngrians,  are  iikewile  the  main  body  of  thcL 
population ;  and  in  the  governments  of  Tver  and 
Novgorod  th^y  form,  confiderable  colonies,  which 
have  foi^  been  fettled  m  thefe  regions.  The  num- 
ber of  all  the  Finns  living  ia  Rqffia  is  not  to  be  cor- 
reftly  afcertained ;  but  they  probably  exceed  four. 
hundred  thoufand  heads. — iThis  people  and  the  Lap- 
landers are  moreover  the  only  two  finn^fh  nations, 
whofe  lot  has  been  caft  under  feveral  fovereigns ;  all. 
the  other  brjancbes  of  this  ftock  belonging  exclu- 
fively  tp  the  ruffian  empire. 

3.  On  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Finpland^ 
over  agamft  Finnland  proper,  dwell  the  Esthpni-' 
ANS.     This  name,  of  lika  import  with  orientals,  is 
of  german  origin  ;  many  other  nations  of  the  Baltic' 
bore  it;  by  Tacitus  and  Caffiodorus  it  is  employed: 
to  denote  the  borderers  on  the  Amberftrands':   at 
length,  however,  it  was  confined  to  defignate  the.' 
fmall  trad  of  the  fbrementioned  coaft.    The  Eftho- 
nians  have  no  name  for  themfelve^  colIefUvely,  but 
ftipply.that  defed:  either  by  Maa  Rahvaft,  people  of 
the  country ;  inhabitant  (in  the  fingular  number, 
Maa  Mees)^  or  if  they  would  fpeak  more  particu-' 
laftiy^  Tar  to  Rahvaft,  Perno  Rahvaft,  people  of  Dor- 
pat,  of  -Pernau,  fee*     In  the  ruffian  annals,  where, 

they 

'^^THeTinns  ar«  called  in  the  Elllioniaji,  Somi  Rahvaft,  or 
Somlani. 


they  plaf  a  confid^f able  part^  as  they,  in  common 
with  the  Novgorodian  Slavi,  founded  the  ruffian 
fiate,  they  are  called  Tfchudes.  From  them  to  this 
day  the  Peipus  lake  is  called  in  rufs  Tfchadikoie 
ozero^  tb$  Tfchudifh  lake. 

That  alfo  this  people,  in  the  remoteil  times,  be# 
longed  to  the  ruffian  monarchy,  is  beyond  all  doi;bt» 
During  the  inteftine  commotions  with  which  the 
grand-princes  had  to  contend  among  them,  the 
Tfchudes  indeed  gradually  fucceeded  in  withdraw^ 
ing  themfelves  from  this  foyereignty ;  but,  we  alfo 
Jeain  from  hiftory,  that  the  ruffian  princes  at  ieverat 
jthnes  found  means  to  aifert  their  right  with  vigoni, 
and  to  compel  the  Efthonians  by  force  to  acknow^t 
^edge  it.  Thus,  for  ej^ample,  Taroflaf  found  himi 
(elf  under  the  neceffity  of  waging  war  upon  the 
Tfchudes,  and  in  the  year  1030  to  build  Dorpat, 
(or  Turief»  as  (he  Ruffians  ftili  caH  that  town)  thai^ 
be  might  have  a  ftrong  place  in  the  heart  of  their 
^oqntry,  for  the  reception  of  the  impofts,  and  per^^. 
.  Jbaps  for  keeping  a  garrifon  in  it.  So  MiUilaf  mardi^ 
ed  againfl  the  Tfchudes  and  Semgallians,  on  hit 
f evivmg  his  demand  of  the'tribute  which  they  had 
(>een  wont  to  pay :  likewife  in  the  annals  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  we  find  frequent  eytdenc«  that 
ijiO  Qne  ever  doubted  of  the  fupremacy  of  th^Tuffian^ 
princes  over  thefe  countries.  ^ 

The  moft  remarkable  of  the  ca^ftrjophes.  that 
befel  the  Efthonians  have  .already  been  noticed  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  Lettes.  Since  the  year  138^,  when^ 
Efthonia  was  fold  to  the  Teutonic-order,  it  has 
formed  a  part  of  the  livQi^ian  ftate,  with  which, 
after  a  feparation  of  a  hundred  years,  when  it  was 
under  the  dominion  of  Sweden,  it  again  fell  to  the 
latter^  and  afterwards  was  united  to  th^  ruffian  ter- 
ritory. The  ancient  duchy  of  Eftf^ionia  forms,  i^. 
tJheprefent  conftitution  of  the  ruffian  empire,  the 
.government  of  Reval  ^   not  qnly  this  province, 

however^ 
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Jiowevcr,  but  alFo  the  greater  part  of  Livonia,  or 
five  circles  of  the  Riga-government,  are  inhabited 
by  Efthonians.  Their  numbers  in  the  former  go- 
vernmcnt  can  only  be  probably  computed  at  one 
hundred  and  eighty-thoufand  ;  in  the  latter,  by 
the  laft  enumeration,  were  upwards  of  iwo  hundred 
and  fifty-fcven  thoufand  heads.  We  (hall  oeitainly 
therefore  not  be  miftaken  in  dating  their  %Qt'd\ 
amount  at  four  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand. 

4*  The  LivoNiANs  are,  by  fome  antiquaries^ 
clafied  as  a  peculiar  nation  of  Finns,  whi'^  by  others 
they  are  comprehended  among  the  Efthonians  *■. 
The^nnalifts  Neftor  and  Henry  the  Ectte  diftinguifK 
them  as  a  feparate  nation,  and  both  agree  in  teltify- 
ing,  that  in  the  very  earlieft  periods  they  were  among 
the  tributary  tribes  to  the  ruffian  empire.  At 
prefent  they  are  only  in  fmall  remnants  in  two  dif- 
ferent places :  in  Courlaod  on  Angers-ftrand,  mak- 
ing a  traft  of  ninety  miles,  wher»  they  conflft  ot 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  families,  and  in  detached^ 
parts  of  the  Riga-government.  As  diyine  fervice  is, 
now  perform^  among  the  remains  of  this  people  ii|. 
the  kttifh  language^  their  own  is  gradually  going 
out ;  and  perbaps.  by  the  end  of  the  next  century. 
jfiot  a  trace  of  the  Liyonians  will  be  feen. 

5«  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  nations  in  the 
Fintiifli  hiftpry  are  the  P£rmians  ;    or,  as  they  are. 

calledi 

*  S^bloetyr  takes  thtm  to  be  the  remama  of  the  primitivQkv 
inhabitants  of  Livonia,  or  a  branch  of*  the  f  innt;  but  in  this' 
cafe  it  muft  be  preiuppofeii  that  the  finiOupg  natioi^^  ivere  once 
in  pofTefTion  .of  Lettland  and  Courland,  and  were  driven  out 
by  the  Lettes,  when  only  this  fmall  body  of  Livonians  rein^ined^ 
itt  the  country. — Friebo*  (in  his  hiftory  of  Livonia,  Efthonia, 
and  Courland*)  from  their  language  and  way  of  livings  judges 
them  to  be  real  £fthopians»  who  have  kept  themielves  unipix- 
ed  among  the  Lettes ;  which  may  eafily  have  happened  from 
the  hatred  entertained  by  the  two  nations  againil  each  other. 
Their  dialed  is  purely  eftlxoniai)  witll  (omt.  fmall  mixture  of 
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called  in  the  Icelandic  Reports,  Biarmians,  who  are 
denominated  by  the  Ruffians  Perraiaki,  and  whofe 
prefent  homefteads  are  in  the  governments  of  Peripe 
and  Viactkfl,  and  in  the  northern  diftrifts  of  the 
liyer-  Oby.  It  (hould  feem  that  the  fcandinavian 
navigators  in  the  middle  ages  gave  the  name  of 
Biarmia  to  tlie  whole  county  between  the  White- 
fea  and  the  Ural.  The  Permians  on  the  Pvina 
were  difcovered  in  the  ninth  century  by  Otl^erc  ofc 
Halgoland,  a  province  at  the  extremity  of  Nopway, 
who  afterwards  entered  into  the  fervice  of  ^lfi[e4 
the  great,  and  drew  up  zji  account  of  this  voyage  ia 
the  anglo-faxon  language*  The  Icelandic  reports 
are  Ukewife  full  of  thefe  people. 

According  to  thefe  Reports  the  Permians  on  the 
"White-feaand  the  parts  about  the  Dvina  were  the 
moft  wealthy,  the  moft  powerful,  and  mod  re- 
markable of  all  the  northern  Finns.  Here  the  carv- 
ed  image  oi  the  god  Yummala  had  its  far-famed 
temple  %  the  defcriptiqin  of  the  magnificence  where* 
pf  borders  on  the  marvellous,  and  has  been  evidentl|L 
drawn  up  by  a  rude  but  warm  imagination.  Ac* 
(fording  to  thefe  defcriptions  the  temple  was  very 
artfully  built  of  coftly  wood,  and  to  richly  orna« 
mented  with  gold  and  precious  ftones,  that  it  threw 
a  radiance  round  the  whole  circumjacent  country. 
iThe  insag^  of  the  god  bad  on  a  golden  crown  fet 
with  twelve  precious,  ftones  ;  a,  ixecklace,  which  ia 
value  amounted  to  three  hundred  marks  in  gold, 
aiidsa  drefs  which  outweighed  the  lading  of  three 
of  the  riched  (hips  that  navigated  the  grecian  fea. 
Laftly,  the  figure  bore  on  its  knees  a  golden  chalice 
pf  fuch  capacity,  that  four  men  might  quench  their 
thirft  from  its  contents,  and  this  veiTel  Uras  filled 
yfixh  the  faoie  valuable  metal  of  which  its  mafs  con- 

fiftcd. 

» 

'"*  Yummala  is  the  univerfal  deity  of  tKe  Finns,  as  Perune 
^ZB  of  the  Slavonians  and  Lettes,  and  Ochin  or  Odin  of  the 
Germass, 
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fiftcd.-— The  report  of  thefe  extraordinary  riches  it 
was  that  tempted  the  northern  freebooters  to  make 
armed  expeditions  to  thefe  diflant  parts  and  to 
quarrel  with  the  natives ;  it  was  confidered  too  as 
an  honourable  atchievement  and  an  heroic  adventure 
fo  have  brought  up  fome  fpoil  from  the  temple*. 
From  Halgoland  expeditions  were  made  thither 
every  year ;  even  feveral  norwegian  kings  went  on 
predatory  excurfiops  to  Pergiia,  and  ufually  returned 
with  rich  booty.  We  alfo  find  that  fcandinaviaa 
mariners  vifited  this  country  for  the  purpofes  oi 
trade  aloi^e,  and  without  any  piratical  views. 

S.uppoiing  thefe  fabulous  defcriptions  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  Yummala's  temple,  and  the  great  wealthy 
of  the  country  to  be  not  entirely  di^ftitute  of  all 
foundation,  as  we  may  with  great  probability,  it 
then  merits  inquiry  in  what  mannj^r  the  permian 
Finns  accumulated  fo  much  gold,  and  how  their 
country  became  the  mart  of  a  grekt  and  lucrative 
commerce.  In  very  remote  ages  the  Permians  were, 
already  £ftino«s  fox  their  trade  with  the  Perfians  and 
Indians.  Thefe  nations  brought  their  commodities 
over  the  Cafpian,  up  the  Volga  and  the  Kama,  to 
Tfcherdyn^  a.  trading  town  of  ancient  date  on  the. 
river  Kolva  ^  and  the  Permians  tranfported  thefe 
goods  as  well  as  their  own  produds,  along  tbi^  Pet* 
fchora  to  the  Frozen-ocean,  where  they  ba^ered- 
tliem  with  the  people  of  tbofe  parts  againO:  furs  for 
their  ociental  trade.T— The  ruins  of  ancient  towns 
kill  bear  witnefs  to  the  flouriihipg  condition  iind  the. 
civilization  of  tb^s  people. 

,By  the  niftorical  trafls  ftiU  fubfifting,  we  perceive, 
then  that  the  Permians  were  the  only  race  of  the 
Finns  who  were  a  polifhed  and  commercial  people 
and  known  cp  other  nations,  while  the  reft  of  their 
kindred  tribes  lay  dormant  in  the  deepeft  barbarifm. 
— The  Reports  Hkewife  fpeak  of  kings  and  a  lort  of 
political  coniUtution  in  Biarmeland.    Many  of  thefe' 

kingSj^^ 
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kms;^,  if  tndeod  their  extftence  were  hiftorically  a& 
pertained,  fcem  to  have  been,  not  natives,  but  fcaa« 
xiinavian  corraies,  as  their  names  alfo  intimate. 
Thefe  at  various  times  fubdued  as  well  the  Finns  as 
xfae  Bermtaas,  and  afterwards  remained  in  thefe 
countries. 

With  the  year  iai7,  the  expeditions  of  theNotr 
wegians  to  Permia  ceafe  *  ;  at  an  earlier  periodic 
];)()wever,  and  probably  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  the  republic  of  Novgorod  made  it£slf 
mafter  of  this  country,  fending  their  ruffian  color 
Die$  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  fUbje£kion*  iVhout 
the  year  1372  the  chriftian  faith  was  proptagated  in 
Permia  by  biihop  Stephen.  At  the  clofe  of  this,  or. 
the  oipening  of  the  following  century,  a  difpute  arolc 
about;  the  pofleffioh  of  this  country  between  the 
city  of  Novgorod  and  the  grand-duke  VailHIy. 
JDmitrievitciH  which,  at  leagth  was  terminated  by  a 
comprofntie,  in  which  it  wa,s  agreed  that  the  Novgo* 
^dians  fhoukl  i;enovuice  all  claim  to  it.  The 
Permrians  now  maintained  for  a  length  of  time  tho 
0berty  •ofcboofing  their  rulers  from  their  own  body. 
iTzar  Ivah,  in  1 543,  gave  them  the  firfl  viceroy,  to 
whom  (he  chief  of  the  inhabitants  were  to  ad  in  a 
fuborcHnate  capacity  in  the  afiairs  of  government, 
and  who  had  his  feat  firit  at  Kolmogor,  and  after- 
yards  at  Archan^el.--^At  prefent  the  whole  of 
antient  Biarmia,  the  borders  whereof  cannot  now  be 
accurately  defined^  is  divided  into  feveral  govern* 
^ents  ;  and  the  defcendants  of  the  Permians,  here- 

*  N^4f  I7  abput  tbe  £ime  time,  though  fomewhat  earlier. 
^e  firft  ibcurlions  of  the  Mongoles  or  Tartars  into  Ruflia  hap-> 
pened.  That  this  circumftance  occadoned  the  fcandinavian 
pirates  to  abandon  their  predator/  expeditions  to  Permia  is  hj 
BO  means  probable ;  for,  beiides  that  a  later  event  can  never  be 
^he  cftufe  of  an  earlier,  the  depredations  of  the  Mongoles  were 
principal!/  confined  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ruffia,  and  it  is 
^o  where  to  be  feen  that  the/  penetrated  even  to  Novgorod, 
much  lefs  fo  far  as  Permia* 

tofore 
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t6fore  fo  famous^  numerous^  and  powerful,  are 
dwindled  away  to  an  infigniiicant  remainder,  who^ 
amidil  thorough  Ruffians,  have  loft  almoft  all  their 
national  charaAeriftics,  even  to  their  very  language* 

6u  Near  and  among  the  Permiaki  dwell  the 
Syrijenes,  in  the  diftrift  of  Uftyug-veliko,  in  the 
governments  of  Vologda,  of  Perme,  and  Tobollk. 
Thefe  people  call  themfelves,  as  w^U  as  the  Permians, 
Komi  or  Komi-Murt.  Their  language,  which  they 
have  ftill  preferred,  much  refeinbles  the  permian^ 
and  is  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  Finns  ;.  in  re- 
ligion, mode  of  Ufe,  and  manner>s^  they  ^ave  apr 
proached  fo  near  to  the  Ruffians,  ^t  they  are 
fcarcely  any  Longer  diftinguiihable/  In  the  four- 
teenth century,  they,  together  with  the  Permians. 
were  brought  to  the  chriftian  faith. 

7*  The  V0GUJUE6  inhabit  the  wcftera  and  ftill  ii^ 
a  greater,  degree  the  eafteui  part  of  the*  northern^ 
Ural,  and  nomadife  9hiefly  about  the  rivers  which. 
unite  with  the  Irtyfli  and  the  Oby  to  the  Frozen- 
ocean,  pr  with  the  Kama  and  the  Volga  into  the. 
Cafpian,  therefore  principally  in  the  governments  of 
Perme  and  Tobolfk :  they  call  themlelves  •  Voguli, 
and  are  denominated  by  the.  Ruffians  Vogulitfchi. 
According  to  their  traditions,  their  home  has  always 
been  where  they  refide  at  prefent :  they  came  under, 
the  ruffian  fovereignty  previous  to  the  conquejtoff 
Siberia,  at  which  time  they  were  fp  brave  anS;  war  like 
a  nation  as  to  give  the  Ruffians  tome  difficulty  in 
reducing  them  to  their  obedience..  For  fome  time, 
they  were  thought  by  the  latter  to  be  the  fame 
people  with  the  Oftiaks ;  documents  however  are  in 
being,  upwar^ls  of  three  hundred  years  old,  in  which 

they 

♦  Accordiog  to  M.  Gcorgi  th^j  denominated  thewfclvc*, 
Manfi. 


they  are^  fpecified  as  a  diftind  nation*.  All  the 
ftems  of  the  Vogules,  difperfed  in  various  diftrids^ 
taken  colledively,  compofe  a  numerous  nation;  but 
accurate  ftatements  of  their  population  are  not  to 
be  had.  The  Vogules  nomadifing  in  the  circle  of 
Tfclvrdyn,  in  the  government  of  Perme,  amount- 
ed in  the  year  1783  to  no  more  than  a  hundred  and 
eleven  petfons,  compoflng  nine  families,  and  fo 
nearly  related  in  confanguinity,  that  they  were  o- 
bliged  to  fetch  women  to  be  their  wives  from  other 
races. 

8.  The  V0TIAK8  or  Votes,  upon  the  river  Viaet* 
ka^  in  the  governments  of  Visetka  and  Ufa,  call 
themfelves  Ud  or  Udi  (which  feem  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  ruffian  Vdti),  alfo  Mord,  i.  e.  Man  or  Ud- 
mord.  Living  but  little  intermixed  with  other 
people,  their  language  continues  to  be  a  pure  finnifh 
dialed.  God  is  with  them  Yumar,  and  with  the 
Finns  Yximmala.  They  have  (till  retained  their  old 
didribution  into  ftems,  and  give  their  villages  ad- 
ditional names  accordingly  ;  their  noble  families  are 
however  partly  extinO:  and  partly  mingled  with  the 
populace.  They  were  formerly  under  tartar  pro- 
tection ;  but  on  changing  their  old  mafters  for  the 
ruffian  fovereignty,  they  alfo  quitted  their  paftoral 
life  for  the  occupations  of  fettled  hulbandry,  and 
turned  their  tents  into  permanent  houfes.-^Their 

number 

•  In  the  Sieppennaialcnigi,  for  example,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing paffage  :  "  In  the  jrcar  7007  (1),  the  grand-duke  Ivan 
"  Vaffillicvitch  fcnt  his  troops  into  the  Ugorian  country  a- 
"  gainft  the  Gogulitfches ;  and  they  went  and  took  their  towns 
**  and  their  country,  overcame  their  princes,  made  them  pri- 
••  foners,  and  brought  them  to  Mofkya.  The  reft  of  the  Ugrcs 
"  (2),  and<5ogutitfchc«  (3)  they  flew,  &c." 

(1)  14^, 

(2)  Yugriaos,  whtnc«  the  Ural  and  the  Yugrlan  mounuixlk 
have  their  name. 

(3)  Vogulitfches* 
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number  is  not  inconfiderable  ;  in  the  government  d^ 
Ufa  there  are  about  fifteen  thoufand,  and  in  that  af 
Viartka  thirty  thoufand  males. 

9.  The  TscHEREMissEs  dti^ell  in  the  government 
of  Viaetka,  Kazan,  Simbirfk,  and  Ufa,  on  both 
fliores  of  the  Volga,  efpecially  the  left.  They  call 
thenVfelves  Mari,  i.  e.  Men.  Although  theit  kni 
guage  be  mixed  with  tartarian  and  ruffian  words,  it 
is  eafity  diftinguifliable  as  a  finnifh  dialeft.  The  Su- 
prepie  Being  they  call  Yuma. — At  the  time  bf  the 
Tartars  they  were  fubjefl:  to  them,  and  dwelt  more 
fouthernly  between  tj>e  Volga  and  the  Doti ;  at 
the  downfall  of  the  tartarian  dominion  they  fell  to 
the  ruffian  empire,  and  even  in  this  ftate  they  long 
retained  their  own  khans,  which,  however,  ccafed 
upon  the  extinftion  of  the  princely  race.  They 
were  formerly  a  paftoral  people.;  but,-  under  the' 
ruffian  government,  they  are  gradually  become  huf- 
bandmen.  They  pfefent  amount  of  them  is  not 
known  ;  they  have,  however,  been  eftimated  at 
twenty-thoufand. 

10.  The  TscHuvAscHES,  who  alfo  denote  them- 
felves  by  that  appellation,  are  a  very  numerous  na- 
tion, paying  the  tax  for  more  than  two  hundred 
thoufand  heads.  They  refide  principally  on  both 
fides  of  the  Volga,  and  are  in  the  governments 
of  Tobolflc,  Via:rka,  Nifline-novgorod,  Kazan, 
Simbirfk,  and  Ufa.  Their  language  at  p^efent  bor- 
ders more  upon  the  tartarian  than  on  that  of  the 
Finns  ;  and  therefore  fome  hiflorical  inquirers  will 
not  even  allow  them  to  belong  to  that  ftock  :  ne- 
verthelefs  they  have  in  their  manners  and  cuftomsa: 
great  fimilari'ty  with  the  generality  of  the  Finns, 
particularly  with  the  two  lad-mentioned  nations,, 
the  Votiaks  and  Tfcheremiffes.  Thefe  three  tribes 
dwell  together  in  villages,  but  never  in  towns  ;  they 
are  inured  to  agriculture,  and  have  abandoned  the 
uomadic  way  of  life  :    they  are  fond  of  horfefle/hy 

arc 
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tte  moftly  heathens,  have  inchanters  amorng  them, 
and  a  fort  of  place  for  divine  worfliip,  which  they 
denote  by  the  generic  term  Keremet.  At  their 
meetings  their  facrific6  a  horfe,  in  which  their  prin- 
cipal religious  folemnity  confifts. 

11.  The  MoRDviN£S  are  by  the  RufHans  called 
Mordva,  and  dwell,  on  the  Oka  and  Volga,  in  the 
governments  of  Kazan^*  Niihne-novgorod,  Ufa, 
Simbirflc,  and  Penfa.  Though  not  fo  numerous  as 
the  Tfcheremiffes  and  Tfchuvafches,  they  are  yet  a 
very  confiderable  nation,  which  has  been  found  to 
increafe  on  every  fucceifive  enumeration,' and  divide 
themfelves  into  two  main  ftems,  Mokfchan  and 
£rfan;  by  which  they  are  peculiarly  named,  though 
the  general  appellative  of  Mordva  is  not  unufuai 
even  among  themfelves.  This  nation,  in  the  opi«* 
nion  of  feveral  ruilian  antiquarians,  is  the  fame 
which  Neftor  mentions  under  the  names  of  Meres 
or  Meraenes,  on  occafion  of  the  national  confe- 
deracy entered  intQ  by  the  five  flavonian  and  finniih 
tribes  on  the  lake  Ilmen  for  the  founding  of  the 
TuiTian  ftate,  and  who  at  that  time  inhabited  the 
diftrids  of  Roftof,  Halitfch,  Koftroma,  and  Yaro- 
flaf*. 

1 2.  The  laft  nation  of  the  Finns  that  remains  for 
us  to  mention  are  the  Ostiaks  of  the  Oby.— On 
the  conqueft  of  Siberia  by  the  Tartars,  they  con- 
temptuouily  called  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  exten* 
five  country,  of  which,  however,  they  knew  but 
afmall  part,  Ufchtysk,  a  word  denoting  a  foreigner 
or  barbarian.  This  demonftration  was  at  firft  re- 
tained by  the  Ruf&ans  from  ignorance,  and  has  fince 
been  loit  in  proportion  as  the  diverfity  of  the  fibe- 
rian  nations  has  been  detefteu.  However  there  re- 
main at  prefent  three  very  diftincl  people  both  in 
defcent  and  language,    the  Oftiaks  of  the  Oby,  of 

the 

*  See  the  article  RuiEsms,  and  the  note,  p.  2x4. 
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the  Narym,  and  of  the  Yenlftey.  Only  the  firft  ot 
thefe  three  tribes  belong  to  the  ftock  of  Finns— ^ 
The  Oftiaks  of  the  fouthern  Oby  call  themfelvei 
Afyaks,  from  the  rivcjr  Oby  which  in  their  language 
IS  called  Yak ;  the  northern^  Khondi  Khui,  people 
of  Konda,  becaufe  they  withdrew  from  that  rivet 
towards  the  north.  Both  fteniw  dwell  at  prefent  a- 
*bout  the  Oby  and  the  Irtyfh,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolflc,  and  derive  their  origin  from  thePcrmians*^ 
from  whom  they  probably  feparatcd  to  avoid  bifhop 
Stephen's  barbarous  zeal  for  making  converts.  If 
this  derivation:  were  as  certain  as  it  is  probable, 
from  the  fimilitude  of  the  languages,  they  muft 
•furely  have  had  fome  weighty  motive  for  quitting 
their  mild  and  gentle  flcy  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Ural  for  the  inelement  regions  of  the  Oby.— The 
Oftiaks  of  the  Oby  are  held  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
numerous  of  the  fiberian  nations,  but  accurate 
ftatements  of  their  population  are  not  known. 

From  the  getierality  of  thefe  nations  of  Finns, 
but  efpecially  from  the  Tfchetemiffes,  the  Tfchuvaf- 
ches,  and  the  Votiaks,  a  mongrel  horde  has  arifen, 
which  has  been  increafed  by  Tartars,  and  at  prefent 
may  be  regarded  as  a  pecuh"ar  tribe.  The  Ruffians 
have  given  them  the  name  of  TiiPTERi,  a  word  ori- 
ginally tartarian,  and  denoting  a  man  who  cannot 
pay  his  taxes.  The  Tcpteri  were  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  during  the  difiblu- 
tion  of  the  kazan-tartatian  empire,  and  eftabliftisd 
themfelves  at  firft  in  that  part  of  the  Ural-mounlains 
which  belongs  to  the  government  of  Ufa.  At  pre- 
fent they  arc  fo  much  intermingled  that  their  origin 
is  fcarcely  difcernible.  They  are  found  to  be  more 
numerous  at  every  fucceeding  cenfus ;  in  the  year 
1762  about  thirty-four  thoufand  of  them  paid  the 

impofts. 

Of 

»  Their  language  coaxes  neareR  to  the  permlan,  and  next 
to  that  to  the  vogule.  < 


Of  the  IJ^laoders,  Efthonians,  or  iBftiers^  to« 
gether  with  all  the  (Tavonian  tribes,  in  thofe  times 
known  only  by  the  appellation  of  Sauromates,  or 
iiorthern  Medes,  ,of  which  nation  they  either  were 
or  pretended  to  be  the  defcendants,  as  alfo  of  the 
Goths,  the  Romans  fcarcely  knew  any  thing  but 
the  names,  Norway  {herigon\  Sconen  (Scandia)^ 
Dunney^  and  Vara  were,  according  to  them,  iHandt 
lying  near  the  Fro:zen-ocean,  as  welt  2%  Thule, 
v^hither  they  ofed  to  fail  from  Norway,  as  wdl  at 
from  the  northernmoft  point  of  Scotland.  Thefe 
t)bfcure  notions  of  the  Romans  refpeding  th^  geo* 
graphy  of  the  northern  nations  are  confeqnently 
'dlfo  very  incoherent,  and  of  no  manner  of  ufe.— « 
FUny  expreflfes  himfelf  thus :  Sunt  qui  et  alias  (in« 
fuU^)  prodant,  Scandiam,  Dumnam,  Bergos;  mazi« 
mamque  omnium  Nerigon,  ex:  (}ua  in  Thulen  navi« 
getur.  A  Thule  unius  diei  nkvigatione,  mare  con« 
^return,  a  nonnuUis  Cronium  appellatum.  Lib.  ir* 
cap<  1 6.  It  is  evident,  fays  Mr.  Reinhold  Forfter^ 
ithat  the  whole  coaft  is  meant  here;  and  though  the 
learned  Schlvctzer,  whofe  information  on  thefc  points 
is  univerfally  refpeded,  in  his  *^  Introdudion  to 
the  univerfal  hiftory  of  the  north,''  an  excellent 
'work,  choofes  to  underftand  by  Bergos  one  of  the 
two  fons  of  Hercules '  mentioned '  by  Pomponiua 
Mela,  vis.  Albion  and  Bergion,  who  gave  the  names 
of  Albion  and  Bergion  (or  pof^t*,  Juvema,  Hiber- 
^ia)  to  the  britilh  iflands  \  yet  1  cannot  peritiadc 
myfelf  to  take  it  in  this  light,  as  it  feems  more 
probable. to. me  that  the  appellations  of  Dumnaand 
Bergos  ^c(t6tiged  to  the  iflands  Dumnae  or  Dumney 
near  Halgoland,  and  Voeroe  near  Malftrom,  for  the 
continued  feries  in  which  thefe  countries  are  dif* 
pofed  leems  to  render  this  fuppofition  in  a  manner 
neceffary.  For  the  fame  reafon,  I  (hould  never 
think  of  looking  for  Thule  in  Icdand,  but  rather 
in  Shetland*    - 
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The  Esthes  or  Esthonians,  in  the  lettifh  laij- 
guage  loGAUNis,  have  ever  been  the  moft  extenfive 
and  the  moft  populous  nation  of  Liefland ;  who, 
befides  Efthonia  propeFly  fo  called,  inhabited  the 
diftri£ts  of  Dorpat  and  Pernair,  and  ftill  maintain 
their  fettlement  in  them  to  this  day.  They  even 
made  frequent  attempts  to  get  firm  footing  in  Lett- 
land  ;  but  they  were  as  often  repulfed  by  the  Teu- 
tonic order  of  knights,  under  their  mafter  Volquin, 
who  repeatedly  drove  'them  back  to  their  antient 
feats.  Their  language,  manners,  bodily  figure, 
houfes,  methods  of  hufbandry,  are  fo  many  incon- 
trovertible proofs  of  their  relationftiip  to  the  Finns  j 
whom  M.  Schlcetzer  juftly  pronounces  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  far-fpread  nations  of  the  globe,  fnhabiting, 
from  the  Ihores  of  the  Baltic,  to^  regions  deeply 
(ituated  in  Afia.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
fome  Livonians  have  found  nations  fn  the  heart  of 
Ruffia,  whofe  fpeech,  by  the  help  of  Tome  acquaint- 
,ance  with  the  Efthonian,  they  could  partly  under- 
;Aand  ;  fmce  the  Finns,  the  Laplanders,  the  Eftho- 
nians,  Livonians,  Permians,  Syranes,  Tnerians, 
^Votiaks,  Tfchuvafhes,  Tfcheremiffes,  Mordvines, 
and  others,  are  defcribed  as  nations  of  one  common 
^pedigree.  The  Efthonians  are  the  Tfchudi ;  froni 
which  appellation  perhaps  is  derived  the  word 
.  Tchuchna,  ftill  ufed  by  the  RujQians  to  exprefs  ^ 
liefland  boor. 

Their  converfion,  or  more  properly  their  com- 
pulfion,  coft  the  Germans  much  labour.  Accuf- 
.  tomed  to  war,  to  piracy,  and  to  liberty,  they  long 
•  difdained  and  refifted  their  infolent  authority.  Some 
'  fparks  of  that  martial  fpirit,  now  almoft  extin£l, 
•^  fhew  themfelves,  however,  at  times,  in  their  fits  of 
ebriety  and  revenge  >  and  a  relid  perhaps  of  their 

•    old 


old  difpofition  to  piracies  and  hoftile  attacks  ot^  the 
neighbouring  provinces  may  be  feen  in  their  prefent 
propenfity  to  theft. 

Great  wifdom  is  not  to  be  looked  for  among  fblkg 
entirely  occupied  in  the  affairs  of  agriculture,  paf* 
turage,  and  fifliing.  Neither  the  efthonian  nor  the 
lettifh  languages  have  as  yet  been  unfolded  and  en« 
riched  by  art  or  fcience  j  they  are  greatly  deficient^ 
efpecially  the  efthonian,  in  particular  expreiGons  $ 
fo  that  it  mufl:  often  be  a  difficult  talk  to  a  village- 
preacher,  to  publifh  an  cdiGt  in  a  faithful  tranfla- 
tion,  or  to  deliver  a  dogmatical  difcourfe  to  hift 
parifhioners,  unlefs  he  be  peculiarly  endowed  with 
the  grace  of  coadefceniion.  Many  a  boor  would 
accept  of  freedom  with  heartfelt  gratitude ;  but 
neither  gratitude  nor  freedom  can  the  Efthonian 
exprefa  in  his  language ;  no  more  than  he  can  exift« 
ence,  duration,  fpace^  and  other  abftraQed  ideas* 
Among  them  are  found  perfoas  of  great  fimplicity^ 
efpecially  fuch  as  live  apart  in  the  forefts :  the  great- 
er  part  are  artful,  (the  Efthonian  more  than  the 
Lette,)  eafily  comprehend  a  propoiitibn  not  lyipg 
too  far  beyond  their  fphere,  and  frequently  dtfedver 
unexpeded  capacities  only  waiting  for  an  occafioti 
to  call  them  forth.  Thofe  on  the  fea^oaft  have  al- 
ways been  able  feamen,  who,  without  previous  in- 
ftrudion,  venture  far  out  to  fea,  in  veffels  of 
wretched  conftrudion.  In  a  ihort  fpace  of  time» 
often  within  the  compafs  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
they  learn  to  read,  and  are  dexterous  in  ftealing  an 
art  from  the  german  mechanics  ;  accordingly  we 
find  among  them.goldfmiths,  ihip-builders,  tanners, 
expert  cooks,  huntfmen,  &c.  Under  the  fwediih 
government^  when  the  country  was  roufed  to  fup- 
port  the  feudal  banner,  they  were  ufeful  foldiers* 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  accord- 
ing to  the  current  report,  a  boor  of  the  diftrid  of 
Dorpat  raifed  of  himfelf  a  regiment,  and  fignalized 

V  2  himfelf 
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Iiimfelf  to  much  at  the  head  of  it,  that  he  received 
a  patent  of  nobility,  with  a  baak  of  land,  as  the 
reward  of  his  generofity  and  valour.  Several  have 
obtained  baronies  and  military  rank  for  their  fer- 
^ces  in  war ;  or,  having  fuccefsfuUy  appUed  them- 
felves  to  the  fdences,  have  been  put  into  various 
offices:  perfons  of  great  confiderrtion  are  now 
iiving,  \^hofe  fiathtrs  or  grandfathers  were  alien- 
able boors.  Very  few  lords  will  allow  their  boors 
to  learn  to  write ;  fearing  perhaps  they  may  abufe 
that  talent:  tbey  might  be  tempted  to  forge  a 
)>a(rport  or  letters  of  emancipation.  Sofiie  there- 
lore  teach  themfelv^s  to  write,  without  any  help 
from  qthers  j  and  even  under  the  total  want  of  that 
art,  they  can  keep,  in  a  moft  forpvifing  manner, 
long  accounts  of  a  hundred  various  matters,  oa 
Aickfi  or  tallies*  About  things  of  which  they  do 
not  direftly  fee  the  utility,  they  feldom  give  tbem« 
ttWn  any  concern ;  and  what  they  do  not  compre* 
hand  tbey  admire  but  coldly.  Children  that  are 
early  become  orphans  fcarcely  know,  at  the  age  ci 
twenty^  fbe  sames  of  their  parents.  It  is  too  much 
the  cuftom  for  fchool-boys  to  offer  their  paftor  fome 
^ax,  butler^  or  honey,  to  let  them  foon  out  of 
ichool,  and  not  force  them'  to  learn  to  read  }  to 
whkh  end  they  are  likewife  very  apt  to  feign  all 
forts  of  infirmities,  fuch  as  hardnefs  of  hearings 
dimnefs  of  fight,  weak  memories,  &c.  but  efpe* 
cially  of  pretending  to  have  a  great  fall  or  a  bk>w 
on  the  head.  Thefe  and  the  like  pretexts,  however, 
become  lefs  frequent  from  day  to  day  by  the  prefeni 
icholaftic  inftitutions,  and  will  entirely  be  removed 
when  there  is  a  fchool  in  every  village,  or  every 
farm  ftall  inftrud  its  own  children.  To  fend  little 
children  four  or  five  miles  off  to  Ichool  with  their 
provifions  in  their  pouch,  is  too  much  for  the  poor 
vaffal,  who  has  fcarcely  the  means  for  finding  them 
in  necel&r^  clothes }  grown  up  lads  have  no  time  to 
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fpare  for  fchool,  and  would  get  the  worfe  for  fitting 
(till,  to  which  they  are  not  accuftomed.  A  know- . 
ledge  of  the  moral  duties  of  religion,  fuited  to  their 
capacities,  is  foon  obtained  by  old  and  joung ;  yet 
however  it  be,  fcarcely  two  in  a  thouiand  can  tdlr 
whether  they  be  chriftians  or  not ;  unlefs  it  arifes 
from  this,  that  they  are  taught  to  conceive  of  religion 
^s  fomething  differing  from  the  leading  a  good  life. 
The  proverb  in  ufe  among  them,  *'  He  knows  net 
^^  what  faith  he  is  of,"  does  not  merely  imply  a 
completely  ftupid  fellow ;  for  they  would  all  reply 
that  they  are  of  the  eountry^faith,  or  of  the  parifli* 
faith.  Thofe  who  live  xfTiong  the  Ruffians^  on  the 
borders,  irequentlv  adopt  their  domeftic  and  oo 
clefiaftical  ufages  nrom  them. 

In  Efthonia  zare  a  great  many  large  viAages,  fome. 
containing  from  forty  to  feventy  little  clans  ;  and> 
with  the  ttragglera  may  amount  to  a  hundred  dil^^ 
tinft  heuleholds ;  moft  of  the  Lettes  live  feparate. 
^  Even  the  Efthonians  at  times  fhew  a  hankering  afte? 
this  primitive  way  of  life,  by  which  they  are  not  eaC- 
pofed  to  the  inconvenience  of  keeping  every  one  his 
pwn  cow- herd,  and  at  feaft  an  old  woman  to  look 
^ftet  the  houfekeeping  t  im  the  contrary  thev. are: 
lefs  confined,  have  fields,  meadows,  and  pauares 
near  them,  and  fuffer  no  damage  from  their  neigk* 
bour's  cattle.  They  have  a  particular  afe^on  tb* 
the  woody  diftr ids,  both  for  the  &ke  of  having  a 
ftrpply'of  firewood  at  hand,  and  an  opportunity  of 
clearing  new  fields  whenever  they  pleafe.  One  of 
thefe  ftragglers,  or  hedge-boers  as  they  are  called^ 
will  not  eafily  be  perfuaded  to  ceme  and  live  in  a 
village  at  a  diftance  from  a  forefl,  though  offered  a 
far  more  fertile  foil  to  C9ltivstet  bacaufe  there  they 
<an  unobferved  be  eontinually  laying  out  new  groundb 
in  corn  and  hay  fields,  without  paying  any  thingi 
ibr  them,  inferior  landferds,  who  exaA  but  little 
work  from  fucb  people^  ruA*  the  riik  of  foon  peiU 

ceiving 
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cciving  a  want  of  ftewards ;    and  there  hdve  been 
inftances  of  their  letting  the  cftate  go  to  ruin,   or 
even  fetting  their  houfes  on  fire,  in  order  to  have  a 
pretence  for  turning  ftraggler  and  enjoying  the  con- 
veniences attending  that  way  of  life.     For  in  that 
cafe  they  only  work  two  days  in  the  week  at  mod 
for  their  lord ;  the  reft  of  their  time  is  fpent  in  idle- 
neft,    or  in  working  for  their  own  profit :    but  in 
general  they  will  only  work  when  pinched  by  hun- 
ger, and  the  fteward  muft  give  them,  for  fmall  fer- 
vice,  a  piece  of  copfe,  befide  finding  them  in  mea* 
and  com.    To  impofe  much  work  on  the  ftraggler- 
feemft,  on  the  other  hand,  very  cruel,  as  he  has  no 
land  from  the  manor,    and  mud  maintain  himfelf 
and  his  children  by  his  own  labour.      They  and. 
tbdr  children  are  fometknes.fold,.  or  bartered  againfl 
other  things,  horfes,  dogs,,  tobacce-pipe  heads,  in. 
which  the  gentry  here  are  very  curious,  ajs  f s^r  as  a. 
hundred  rubles  being  oftea  given  for  one.     A  man 
here  will  not  fetch  fo  much  money  as  a  negro  in  the 
WeftJndies  :    one  buys  a  feUow  her^  fm  thirty  to. 
fifty  rubles ; .  if  he  underftand  any  bufinefs,^   mo^, 
maker,  taylor,  cook,  weaver,.  &c.  he  may  fell  for 
a  hundred  rubles ;  you  will  pay  abo^t  the  fame  rate 
for  a  whole  clan,    one  with  another,    the  parents^ 
with  the  children ;  for  a  ftout  gif  1  feldoqi  n^pre  chaot 
ten,  and  for  a  child  it  may  be  four  rubles. 

Whether  the  proper  name»  that  appear  in  their* 
old  chronicles  be  the  appellatives  of  entire  qafts  or* 
races,  or  of  individuals,   I  cannot  take  upon  me  to. 
determine.    The  fondne£s  that  many  boors  have  for 
naming  themfelves  after  the  piece  of  ground  pof- 
fefled  by  their  forefathers  for  a  long  time,  or,  at  leail 
to  retain  the  father's  name,  feem$  to  favour  the  fup- 
pofition,    that  a  kind  of  family-name  was  not  for- 
merly quite  unknown  to  them :  perhaps,  if  it  were 
of  any  confequence,   we* might  find  them. again  in, 
the  names  of  difiSsreot  villages  and  farms,   fron^ 

whichj 
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•v^rhich,  as  V(sll  as  from  animals,  &c.  they  £eem  to 
be  bormwed.  Proper  family-Barnes,  as  we  now 
bear  them,  nobody  will  exped  to  find  in  Civonia 
earlier  than  the  twelfth-century.  At  prefent  the 
baptifmal  name  always  ftands  laft;  that  of  the  farm, 
the  father  or  the  landlord  fir  ft :  for  example  4  an 
Efthpnian  of  the  name  Mik,  living  at  a  place  called 
Mutta,  calls  himfelf  Mutta  Mik ;  his  fon  bears  the 
name  Mutta  Mikko  Pong*,  and  his  fon,  Mutto 
Mikko  Pong  Rein  *,  apd  fo  his  daughter,  fervant,^ 
ftep-fon,  &c.  The  vaflals  change  their  name  with 
^yery  new  landlord,  or  call  th^mfelves  after  their 
fathers.  Even  a  farm-holder  muft  change  his  name 
Whenever  another  plot  of  ground  is  given  him  to 
cultivate,  unless  he  receive  exprefs  permiflion  from 
his  lord  to  retain  the  old,  or  his  father's  name* 
Vaflals  that  are  made  free  commonly  take  a  family* 
name,  borrowed  from  their,  former  place,  or  their 
father's  :  for  inftance ;  Hans,  the  fon  of  Hunt? 
Laur,  is  made  free.  He  now  afiumes  the  name 
Hans  Hunt ;  or,  becaufe  the  latter  word  fignifies 
Wolf,  Hans  Wolff,  or  Hans  Laurfon.  Their  ufuai 
4:hriftian  names,  among  others,  are ; 


RitKntfli, 


LcttiOi. 


Adam 

Adam,  Adp,  Oado 

Adam 

Agnc» 

Ncto 

» 

Anchonj 

Toennia,  T^sno»  Toens 

Antint 

Anne 

An,  Anno 

An 

Barbara 

Warbo,  Papo 

Babbe,  fiabba. 
Barbel 

Bartholomew  Paertcl,  Pert,  Pero, 

l^ehrtuls,  Behrtmeit 

Brigit 

Pirrit 

J^irte,  Brihte 

Daniel 

Tanni 

*          •  .^        . 

Dorothy 

Tio 

Dahrte. 

Elizabeth 

^   £llo«  Ell,  Lifo 

life,  Lih* 

Eve 

Eva 

TfCTa 

George 


Son. 
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Ffthnifh,  Letufli. 


Georg« 

Yurri 

Yirri,  Yiirris 

Cehrude 

Kert,  Truto 

Geddo,   Gehrte 

Hedwig 

Edo 

Edde 

Hellen 

Leno 

Jjttm 

Benrjr 

Hin,  Hinno,  Hinrik 

Indriks 

Ja^ob 
John 

Yakob,  Yaak,  Yoak 

Yehkobs  Yahk? 

Yaan,  Yoan,  Yuhan,  H^ns 

Anhs,  Anuis 

Katrihn,  Trihne. 

Katharine 

Kai,  Kaddri,  Trino 

fCatflui 

Chatks 

^aarl,  Karel 

Karl  ■ 

J^fagdalene 

Madli.  Aladle,  Mai  ' 

Magdalcw,  LeiM 

iJlziy 

Mai,  Marri,  |^arre^ 

Marrj 

Margaret 

.  Kzeet,  Kroeoet 

ICret,  Mabrgeet 

I^eter 

Peter,  Peet,  Pecto 

Peet,  Petei; 

Sibjl 

Pil 

Biii^. 

The  mafcuHne  appellatives,  Koort,  Pell,  KaeaertT^ 
Tin  ;  and  the  fetninine  Kell,  anyone  very  coinmoa 
ia  fome  places,  ^ile,  in  Efthopia ;  and  the  Lettifh^ 
Ijaihe,  Ebb,  which  fome  interpret  by  Lucia  and 
Sbertina,  I  dp  not  prefume  t<;>  tranQate. 

Rich  boors  wouJd  be  fought  for  here  in  vain- 
Such  as  (in  fecret;  pofiefs  a  few  hundred  rubles  in, 
hard  cafli,  with  moveables  to  the  value  of  a.  hundred 
or  two  more,  are  here  and  there  to  be  found  j    they, 
even  fometimeiB  are  worth  mote  than  their  maflers^ 
but  then  they  ipuft  not  let  it  be  known.      Some. 
have  juft  enoMgh  to  fatisfy  the  firfl  wants  of  life ; 
but  ftiU  mote  are  poor.     Formerly  they  wfii;e  all; 
much  bettef  provided.     Among  the  Lettes^,    the 
landed  property  is  not  divided  into  fmall  eftates, 
but  remains  in  the  hands  of  a  few  oyergrown  nobles, 
who,  living  in  gre^t  opul^ence,  nqgle^  to  look  after 
the  management  of  their  oountry  poflfeffioqs,  fo^ 
that  t4ie  produce  of  them  does,  not  amount  to  one 
third  of  what,    with  moderate  attention  and  care, 
they  might,   to  the  great  detriment  of  the  propri- 
etor himfetf,  to  tbf  ttatc  at  large,  and  to  the  poor 

j^eafants^ 
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peafants,  who,  thoi^gh  for  the  moft  pari,  more  in^r 
duftrious  than  the  Efthonians,  are  generally  in  the 
extretneft  poverty.  The  Jatter  neither  want  land 
nor  an  opporiuniry  of  making  money,  if  they  have 
but  time  and  inclination,  l^e  day-labourer,  all 
^h^  winter  through,  can  earn  his  ten  kopeeks,  and 
even  mpre,  by  cutting  wood  and  other  employr 
i;nents,  and  in  harveft  time  may  get  weekly  a  cou* 
pie  of  bufhels  of  corn,  The  foreft^  thebxeeding 
of  cattle,  the  town^j,  the  raanor-houfcs,  the  chace, 
and  agriculture,  furnilh  them,  with  opportunities  ^-. 
nough  for  carping  fomething.  Only'  by  fpinning 
for  pay,  the  females  find  but  little  advantage;  and  yet 
in  win^ter  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  elfe  for  them  to^ 
do  :  in  the  worll  parts  of  the  country  they  grow, 
as  much  flax  as  will  keep  them  in  work  during  the 
whole  of  the  long  winter*  The  Eflbonian  has 
often  been  reproached  ^ith  lazinefs  \  charity  might 
lead  us  to.  fuppofe  th%t  bondage  and  oppref&on  may 
have  ai^  influence  on  him  a$  ^ell  as  pn  theLettesf^ 
but  he  (bews  it;  even  when  working  for  himfelf ; 
perhaps  bis  feudal  fe^ice  habituates,  him  to  it«  And 
jet,  both  in  town  and  cpuntry,  there  are  great 
Xiumber^  who  ^^w  themfelyes  i^duflidoas,  and  pur- 
lue  their  own  bene^t  wUh  afliyity  an^  diligence.^ 
The  failure  pf  a  crop,  difeales  among  th^  cattle  and 
J^orfes,  fopn  reduce' a  boor  to  ppventy  \  whom  all 
the  aflldance  he  can  get  from  ^he  manorial  meiTuage 
>viU  not  redore  to  hi^  fori^r  condition.  A  man 
may  have  two  horfes  and  a  {t%  cows^  and  yet  be 
very  poor.  Hpvv  wretched  are  even  they  who  are 
called  landlords,  or  hoft^  of  the  farm,  who  have' 
nothing  but  a,  horfe  lent  thenx  from  the  manor ! 
Creditable  boors  pofli^fs,  according  to  the  ^uantitfi 
9f  their  ground,  from  five  to  ten  horfes,  and  a 
^erd  of  between  thirty  and  forty  head  of  horned 
Rattle.  Both  poor  and  rich  eat  chaff-bread,  that  is, 
without  feparating  the  chaff  from  the  rye ;    after 
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threfhitig,  they  grind  and  bake  them  both  together. 
In  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where  the  ungrateful 
Jbil  rewards  the  labourer  with  but  a  forry  crop,  or 
the  arable  land  is  allotted  the  people  in  too  great  a 
difproportion,  both  the  Lettonians  and  the  Eftho- 
niaus  feed  on  the  vileft  bread  imaginable,  fit  for  no- 
thing but  to  burn,  for  it  takes  fire  immediately  oa 
application  to  it :  it  is  only  on  holidays  that  they 
bake  a  little  bread  of  wheat  or  cleanfed  rye,  but 
never  bolted.  When  their  fpirits  and  their  pride  are 
dated  by  ftrong  liquors,  or  fometimes  when  they 
have  a  good-natured  mailer,  they  are  apt  to  betray 
their  property,  which  at  all  other  timeji  they  do  what 
they  can  to  Qonceal,  left  their  work  fhpuld  be  in- 
creafed,  or,  after  their  death,  an  unwelcome  basres 
univerfalis  ab  inteftato  fhould  come  in  for  at  leaft  an 
^qual  ihare  with  their  children,  which,  it  is  te  be 
hoped,  does  not  frequently  happen  in  our  enlight- 
ened diaya.. 

None  pJF  ttije  people  heie  aje  comparable  to  the. 
german  peai^i\ts  in  niufcular  force,  particularly  as^ 
to  lifting  or  carrying  burdens,  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  owing  to  their  habits  of  lazinefs,  and  their  nii- 
f(?rable  diet.  But  tjhey  will  hold  out  in  great  la- 
bours furprifingly ;  they  bear  viciflitudes  of  coId» 
heat,  and  continued  wet,  that  would  kill  an  £ng- 
lilhraan  or  a  German,  and  do  a  great  deal  ot  \york, 
with  little  fleep.  Their  climate,  their  hard  nj^ner. 
of  life,  together  with  early  habitude,  may  contri- 
bute much  to  this,  but  efpecially  their  hot-baths, 
in  which  praflice  they  run  out  of  the  extremes  of 
heat,  ftark  naked,  into  the  open  air,  in  fummer 
plunging  into  a  river,  rnd  in  wintfcr  rolling  them-' 
lelves  in  the  fnowl  Rheums,  defluxions,  colds, 
tooth-achs,  ear*achs,  &c.  are  but  rarely  heard  of  a- 
mong  them.  With  good-living  their  bodie$  fopn 
jret  a  fort  of  plumpnels  ;  but  a  truly  fat  man  would 
be  a  ftrange  fight  indeed.     Their  ftature  is  rather 
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under  than  over  the  common  fize,  and  many  of  the 
vomen  are  unufually  (hort.  A  tali  fellow  is  fome- 
times  to  be  met  with. 

Some  authors  deny  them  to  poiTefs  either  virtue 
or  csonfcience,  chiefly  becaufe  they  have  no  word  in 
their  (anguage  to  denote  them.  But  this  is  a  ma** 
^ifeil  exaggeration^  It  is  true  the  Efthonian,  as 
well  as  the  Lette,  teyms  confcience,  by  a  periphra- 
ds,  the  teftimooy  of  the  heart ;  and  virtue  he  ex- 
preffes  by  good  adions:  but,  for  love,  pity,  patience, 
placability,  gentlenefs,  forbearance  and  the  like, 
they  have  their  o^n  proper  terois.  As  in  a]l  other 
countries,  there  are  very  honeft  worthy  people,  a* 
mong  fome  that  are  otherwife  :  but  even  th^  grC'^ 
dominant  paflions  feem  here  to  require  a  certain 
fort  of  indulgence,  when  we  take  fervitude,  ill- 
i)fage»  oppreffion,  and  a  want  of  education  int;o  the 
account.  The  following  ft^tei^entj,  however,  i$» 
unhappily,  but  loo  true. 

Both  Efthonians  and  Lettonians,.  though  not 
without  numerous  exceptions,  are  apt  to  indulge 
in  inflammatory  liquors.  Without  beer  ^d  brandy 
no  pleafure.  Intemperance  is  a  prevailing  vice, 
whatever  indigence  and  mifery  it  may  coil  them.^ 
Old  and  young,  husband  and  wife,  areieen  carouf* 
ing  in  their  ^milies,  and  drunk  in  the  krougs  i 
only  girls  and  fome  yoimg  women  are  exempt  from 
this  chairge :  the  aged  drink  hard,  and  continually 
ftnoke  tobacco,  j^either  remonft  ranees  nor  woful 
experience  can  moderate  tl^is  propenfity  }  they  only 
fleep  away  the  fumes  of  liquor  in  order  to  intoxicate 
themfelves  afreih  ;  even  fucklings  mud  tafte  of  the 
glafs  as  often  as  the  mother  drinks. 

A  confiderable  part  of  their  pleafure  confiils  in 
^ging  and  mufic.      The  former  feems  peculiar  to 
the  females  ;    at  weddings  they  have  even  profefled 
i^ngers  brought  for  the  purpofe ;    yet  thq  men  join . 
yn  the  tune  as  foon  as  the  bottle  has  excited  them 
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to  merriment.  At  their  work  in  the  field,  at  their 
play,  the  girls  are  always  fmging.  Some  have  good 
voices  and  great  natural  talents ;  but  the  Efthoniana; 
ihore  thj^n  the  Lettonians.  The  former  fing  otriy 
m.  one  key,  but  commonly  in  two  parts ;  lo  that 
^very  line  fung  by  one  band  is  repeated  by  the  other^ 
They  h^ve  a  great  variety  of  ballads  and  tunes.  In 
feverat  of  their  nuptial  fongs  they  annex  to  every 
line  the  two  words,  Kaffik^,  Kanike ;  which  peiv 
baps  at  prefent  are  void  of  meaning,  though  for*, 
merly  they  may  have  been  cxpreffions  of  tender* 
nefs.  The  Lettonians  lengthen  out  the  laft  fyllable 
to  a  great  extent,  and  fing  commonly  in  duets,  on6 
of  them  grunting  out  a  fort  of  bafs.  The  mofi 
ufualand  probably  a  very  antient  mufical  iilftru- 
ment  with  both^  nations  is  the  bag-pipes,  whick 
they  themfelyes  make,  and  found  in  proper  time, 
in  two  keysg|  with  great  dexterity*.  M.  Arndt  has' 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  efthonian  name  of  thi^ 
inftrument,  torropil,  though  perhaps  with  not  very 
great  fticeef$*  Every  krowg,  *  ^here  guefts  are  in- 
yited  by  the  found  of  this  charming  inftrument,  ii 
f^ire  to  be  much  frequented,  efpecially  on  holidays. 
The  miferable  horizontal  harp,  and  the  fiddle,  whicli, 
the  Lettes  are  extremely  fond  of  at  all  their  fefti-' 
vals,  were  firft  introduced  among  them  by  the  Get* 
'  mans. 

In  their  dances  the  couples  confiil  <4  ^^  ^^' 
young,  frequently  man  with  man,  and  voman  with- 
^oman;  phe  couple  foUowitig  quite  clofe  at  the 
heels  of  the  other,  ifo  as  to  allow  of  but  few  varia- 
tions. The  Efthonians  keep  always  a  ;!  or  a  ^  time, 
make  (hort  Aiding  ileps,  and  at  ihe  third  (lamp  ra- 
ther harder  on  the  ground.  The  lettonian  dance 
is  fomewhat  different,  and  more  like  an  attlefa 
Poionoife ;  they  have  alfo  a  fpecied  of  country- 
4wce8« 
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As  the  Ruffians,  fo  the  Efthoniatis  and  Lettoni* 
ans,  efpecially  the  younger  fort,  place  the  fwtn|r 
among  their  favourite  fummer-paftiinea.  At  almoft 
every  village,  and  at  every  kroug,  Aands  this  ma* 
chine,  on  which  one  or  two  couple  divert  themfelves 
at  a  time ;  which  diverfion  isf  in  high  vogue  at 
Eafter. 

The  exercife  of  fwimmii^,  fo  much  reeommend^ 
ed  by  Roufle^u>  is  here,  the  general  amufement  in 
hot  weather  ;  all  ages  and  fexes  take  to  the  water 
like  fo  many  amphibious  animals :  but  it  cofts  many^ 
of  them  their  lives,  chiefly  by  gcnng  in  when 
drunk. 

All  the  boors,  without  exception,  are  paffionate» 
ly  fond  of  fcalding-hot  baths,  where  they  once  at 
leaft  in  every  week  cleanfe  their  bodies  ;  a  pra&ice 
in  many  refpeds  of  great  fervice  to  them,  from 
their  hard  and  dirty  manner  of  living.  In  the 
midft  of  the  mod  profufe  >  perfpiiratton,  with  the 
fweat  dreaming  down  their  limbs,  they  go  out  and 
fit  to  cool  themfelves  in  the  mod  intenfe  cold,  rub* 
bing  their  bodies  with  fnow,  without  feeling  ilhj 
bad  confequences,  from  it.  While  in  the  z&  of 
bathings  they  ejaculate  all  forts  of  pious  wifhes, 
fuch  as,  God  cleanfe  me  from  all  my  fins,  as  I 
am  now  cleanfing  my  fmful  body,  &c.  then  thank 
jone  another  for  the  good  waihing,  for  the  heating 
of  the  bath,  and  for  the  fetching  of  the  water. 

Infidelity  towards  their  maders^  didrud,  a  diJ^KK 
fition  to  cheat  and  to  deal,  frequent  elopements^ 
and  the  like,  are  their  ordinary  vices,  and  certainly 
take  their  rife  from  the  flavery  in  which  they  are 
held.  They  rarely  rob  one  another  ;  if  any  one  is 
known  to  do  fo,  he  is  held  in  abhorrence  by  his 
brethren ;  but  fo  much  the  more  ingenious  are  they 
in  devifmg  mean*  to  impofe  upon  their  maders; 
and  in  general  all  Germans.  The  bolts,  hafps, 
latches,  rings^  hingeS)  and  matters  of  this  nature, 
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are  all  ftole  from  the  yards  and  outhoufes  of  the 
nianor-houfe  ;  let  them  be  renewed  as  often  as  they 
may,  ten  overfeers  would  not  be  able  to  prevent  it* 
The  calks  of  brandy  which  they  convey  to  town, 
they  have  the  art  of  tapping  cunningly  under  the 
hoops,  without  touching  the  feal  with  which  they 
are  thought  to  be  fecured,  and  of  introducing  water 
to  make  good  the  deficiency.  But,  as  they  always 
carry  a  fealed  fample  of  the  ftrength  of  the  brandy, 
they  would  prefently  be  betrayed,  if  they  did  not 
know  how  to  evaporate  a  part  of  the  vinous  fpirit  by 
the  dexterous  application  of  heat  and  cold.  They 
msfke  the  corn-facks  pay  toll  in  like  manner,  and 
then  throw  water  upon  them,  or  contrive  to  make 
a  hole  in  the  bottoms  or  fides  fo  as  to  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  fretted  in  the  carriage.  They 
feldom  fell  their  hops,  but  the  buyer  finds  to  his 
coft  that  they  have  been  adulterated  by  a  mixture  of 
bad  wild  hops,  fand,  &c. 

They  have  frequently  rifen  in  rebellion  againft 
their  mailers.  In  the  year  1345  they  rofe  in  Har- 
rien,  and  in  1 560  in  the  Viek ;  the  fame  thing  has 
happened  in  later  times.  Some  years  ago  great 
numbers  of  them  affembled,  with  the  moft  blood- 
thirfty  intentions,  under  a  leader,  who  taught  them 
from  the  fcrlptures  that  all  flavery  was  abolifhed  by 
the  law  of  the  gofpel ;  and,  feduced  by  falfe  ru- 
mours, artfully  fpread  among  them,  a  number  of 
Lettonians  were  very  lately  incited  to  commit  great 
outrages.  Some  have  been  even  known  to  wifti  for 
hoftile  invafions  of  their  country,  in  order  that  they 
might  mingle  with  the  enemy  and  fatisfy  their  ven* 
geance.  At  times  a  lord  or  a  fteward  is  cruelly 
murdered.  Examples  are  not  wanting  of  their 
having  carried  complaints  againft  their  mafters, 
even  to  the  fupreme  tribunals ;  and  of  their  having 
brought  them  to  legal  punilhment.  Yet  the  gener- 
ality of  them  are  devoted  with  the  fincerefl  efteem 
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and  affedion  to  their  kind  and  humane  niafters, 
and  are  enemies  to  all  refiftance.  In  their  revenge, 
even  among  themfelves,'  they  know  no  bounds; 
committing  a  murder  with  the  greateft  coolnefs  arid 
indifference,  which  they  otherwife  hold  to  be  the 
moft  heinous  of  crimes. 

Lying,  curfing,  and  fwearing  are  very  current 
among  them,  endeavouring  to  make  the  moft  ma- 
nifeft  falfiphood  pafs  for  truth,  by  fuch  dreadful  im- 
precations, as,  Let  me  pcrifh !  May  I  be  ftruck 
Uind  !  iMay  God  (hower  his  judgments  on  my  fields 
ard  cattle!  which  are  as  common  a  phraieology 
with  them  as  with  the  Greeks  ;  and  in  fimihr  terms 
they  exprefs  their  averfion  towards  others.  At  the 
fame  time  they  appear  to  have  a  great  reverence  for 
judicial  oaths  ;  relating  numerous  inftances  of  the 
vifible  judgments  that  follow  perjury.  How,  much 
ought  their  fuperiors  to  encourage  and  cherifli  thefe 
fentiments  for  enforcing  a  ftrid  adherence  to  truth  t 
Whenever  a  lord  attempts  to  perfuade  or  to  bribe 
his  boors  to  give  a  falfe  oath,  nothing  is  afterwards 
facred  to  them ;  even  his  perfon  as  well  as  his  pro- 
perty dre  thenceforward  in  danger. 

It  will  be  neceflary  now  to  fay  fomewhat  of  their 
religion.  Even  in  Livonia  it  has  undergone  fome 
alterations.  The  antient  inhabitants  of  thefe  coun- 
tries were  heathens  ;  feveral  fuperftitious  cuftoms, 
not  yet  entirely  eradicated,  and  fome  monuments 
ftill  remaining  are  rclifts  of  their  antient  worfhip. 
Of  their  fuperftitions  but  little  need  be  iaid  ;  the 
fubjeft  would  neither  improve  nor  entertain  us. 
One  inftance  may  fuffice.  Even  the  better  educated 
boor  cannot,  without  much  pains  and  inward  con- 
fli6ts,  fuffer  any  fpinning  to  be  done  in  his  houfe  on 
Thurfdays  for  fear  left  the  flieep  fliould  not  thrive, 
or  (hould  die  of  the  rot :  though,  on  being  told 
that,  when  they  have  been  obliged  to  fpin  on  that  day 
at  the  lordihip,  no  harm  has  happened  there  to  the 
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Jffieep,  they  arc  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  an  idle  notion^  Some  pretend  that  this  fooliih 
obfervance  of  Thurfday  cook  its  rife  from  the  non* 
fcnfe  of  one  of  their  brethren,  who,  in  the  year 
1563  taught  them  to  hallow  that  day,  becaufe  God« 
on  account  of  fome  affiftance  he  had  received  on  a 
Thurfday,  enjoined  it  to  be  obferved  inftead  of  Sun- 
day4  The  truth  of  the  (lory  muft  be  admitted  on 
the  teflimony  of  the  hiftorian  Kelch  i  but  it  gives 
no  fufficient  reafon  for  the  particular  abhorrence  o( 
fpinning)  as  they  do  every  other  kind  of  work  on 
that  day»  The  cuflom  feems  rather  to  have  been 
kept  up  as  a  relict  of  paganifm,  and  the  more  fo, 
as  the  above-mentioned  uncommifiioned  preacher 
found  no  very  general  acceptance  with  his  brethren. 
Neither  is  the  ftory  any  proof  of  the  peculiar  ftupi- 
dity  of  this  people.  More  enlightened  nations  have 
adopted  as  articles  of  faith  dodrines  to^  the  full  as 
incomprehenfible^ 

Kelch  and  others  mention  fome  of  t^e^'r  deitks 
by  name ;  but  we  (hould  cautioufly  examine  their 
accounts  before  we  give  credit  to  them.  The  firft 
converters  of  the  Livonians  were  but  little  acquaint* 
cd  with  the  language  of  the  people.  They  thought 
themfelves  juftified  in  defcribing  their  pagan  wor- 
fbip  from  its  mod  odious  fide,  and  even  with  pious 
exaggerations  j  in  order  to  give  a  pretext  to  the 
force  that  was  ufed  in  thefe  converfions,  and  to  ex-^ 
alt  their  own  merits,  they  hefitated  at  nothing. 
They  charged  the  unconverted  with  all  kinds  of  a- 
bominations,  and  particularly  with  polytheifm :  how- 
ever,  it  has  never  been  thoroughly  proved.  The  Yum- 
mal  of  the  Eflhonians,  under  which  name  they  ilill, 
in  common  with  the  Finns,  the  Laplanders,  &c.  wor- 
ftip  the  true  God,  might  be  known  by  more  than  one 
appellation,  as  we  may  well  believe  if  we  but  bring 
our  refledions  a  little  homeward ;  or  what  is  related 
of  their  other  deities,  as  Thor,  &c.  was  perhaps  no 
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mon  iHiti  tatbuk  kinds  of  homage  tiMy  thicifgh^ 
due  td  itiffttior  4elties^  of  to  the  memory  of  heroef 
ihs^  had  atifen  among  them.  Tive  iivonian  pa^airifih 
{3  affirmed  to  be  perfeflly  Amilar  with  that  of  th# 
Celts  ifld  the  iimidnt  Cermans.  Of  thefe  it  js  #eU 
knowii  4hat  they  had  no  temples,  but  ereii  ddftroyecL 
them  wheretet  they  were  found,  becattietttey  efte^m^ 
«d  the  great  ruiiug  fpirit  of  heaven  and  «arth,  whom 
they  held  to  be  one  only  God  though  they  adored 
htm  under  various  names^  too  jgf^at  and  roO  eiaited 
to  dwell  withiu  walls,  and  to  be  inclofed  In  hmnaA 
ftru£):ures.  Their  religious  rites  they  performed  ilk 
the  open  fleldft,  on  th^  top  of  a  mountain/  by  th^ 
fld€  of  a  fpring,  or  under  the  (hade  of  a  ttee :  f«<Ai 
|daoek  were  facred.  They  belieted  in  inferior  ddh 
lieft»  to  Whofe  govefnmdnt  and  oare  certain  remoiii 
We#e  allotted  ^  they  fctupuloufly  avoided  to  offe»l^ 
ei^pecially  iii  the  facred  plained,  thefe  fubordixutte  di« 
vinltijiS5  whom  th^y  imagined  to  delight  chleflyift 
fir*  and  water,  as  two  bendficent  ekmenu^  ant 
therefore  t^y  threw  into  them  bread,  wax,  and  odicr 
oflFerings,  as  tokens  of  their  veneration*  la  thelfc 
grovel  theyilouriihed  a  fiicred  fire.  To  fpeak  of 
tb«  marriage  and  the  birth  of  gods,  they  held  io  hk 
itideceftt,  a&d  eonfequently  were  unacquainted  witk 
female  deiti^s#  They  had  a  god,  Thor,  to  whofe 
influenee  they  attributed  all  atrial  phssnomena.  ^ta^ 
iuei  they  had  properly  none  j  nevertbelefs  fome  ate 
found  Miong  them  which  they  probably  borrowed 
from  foi'eigntff 8  and  their  religion*~Of  fids  fo  no. 
toriom  from  tht  hiftories  both  of  the  Gelta  and  the 
Germans,  no  man  will  ejcpe£t  particular  proofs*  Lis 
US  thttti  return  to  the  Li^atidefs,  amongft  whodi  wt 
find  all  th^e  religions  obfervanees,  evefl  to  tbfe  m^ 
tiuteft  article  i  and  the  fame  cekic  and  gei^xhaii  god 
Thor  ador^  as  a  patron  in  military  exploits.  It 
may  reafonably  be  affirmed,  that  the  Lieflaaders,  as 
in  the  whole  of  their  religion,  fo  chicly  in  its  firft 
VOL.  I.  .X  prio^plCj 
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j^tidpley  tbie  unity  of  God  ^which  they  held  from 
mere  tradition,  without  any  ihpre  immediate  revela- 
tion, though  M. . Jerufalem,  Dr.  Lekmd,  and  others 
tbfblutely  deny  it  to  be  held  by  any  heathen  nation) 
had  a  perfe£b  refemblance  with,  the  Celts  and  Ger« 
tillans :  that  all  their  /uppofed  plurality  of  Gods  were 
but  feveral  names  for  the  only  Potentate,  or  were 
fubordiaate  deities  invefted  with  amiable  or  formi- 
d Ale  qualities,  and  held  up  to  the  admiration  or  the 
Co^or  of  mankind,  or  in  order  to  prefetve  the  remenu 
brance  of  eminently  beneficent  perfons ;  hence  per- 
biatps  we  may  derive  the  origin  of  the  tale»  invented' 
by  a  holy  zeal,  concerning  their  female  deities. 
Aitong  the  Efthonians  we  can  fisd^  no  intimations 
bttilt  oh  fore  grounds  of  the  latter  iort,  and  in  ge» 
wral  but  few  nam^s  of  deities.  With  the  Lettes 
^y  arer  mor6  numerous,  but  that  they  denoted  f<» 
ttiany  really  diftinft  fuperior  beii^s,  it  would  be 
no-  eafy  taik  to  prove.  What  I  have  been  able 
to  colled;  with  aiiy  certainty  concerning  :  their 
nature,  ^pffices,  rites>  and  teprefentationsy  I  fliaU 
bei'e  ff]|>joiii. 

,  Mahjaikungs  and  Zeemniks  feem  to  h^y^  been  ar 
kind  of  penates  or  boufehold  gods ;  the  latter  par- 
ticularly prefided  oVei^  vaflals  and  cattk,  for  wbichr 
realbn  they  facri/iced  in  both  kinda  to  himjn  aii^' 
fumn;  Lulkis,  likewjfe  a  kind  of  fpiritus  familiarise 
Medira  Deeus,  or  Meflia  Deais,  the  god  of  ^ild 
beafts,  pbrdcularly  wolves.  Pufhkeis,;  the  god  of 
fbrefts.  .  Piinibts,  the  ffod  of  pl^ity.  Au&ubts^ 
the  god  of  health  and  ficknefs,  chiefly  worfhipped  by 
the  Lithuanians^  Veitzgants*^  the  patron  <^  be- 
:trx>thed .  peribns,  particularly  the  bride.  Gahrdeh- 
dii,  the  fiflierm^n's  god.  They  alfo  reckon  up  a 
few  goddefles :  Deevekla^  generally  called^  by  way 
;-    ,  .        oif 

*  From  va^  vtitzaks,  it  fucceeds  well. 
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of  eminence,  the  goddefs,  contra&edly  D'ehkla^^ 
vho,  it  feems,  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  women  m 
child-birth,  by  whofe  benign  influences  the  new- 
born babes- were  iuUed  aileep  and  made  to  thrive. 
Others  aferibe  thefe  efcds  to  a  TikJda  or  Tikiis, 
while  to  Dehkla  f ,  they  configned  the  care  of  the 
children  at  the  bread.  Laima  was  the  goddefs  that 
prefided  over  pregnant  women ;  and  Mahte  was  ia 
general  the  childrf  ns*  goddefs,  known  under  feveral 
epithets ;  among  others  Peena  Mahte,  for  whom 
they  kept  the  domeftic  fnakes,  which  they  carefully 
fed  with  milk ;  and  evea  to  this  day,  in  fome  boilfes, 
efpecially  amoBtg  the  vulgar,  the  ifuperilition  is  ftill 
retained  of  dreading  to  drive  the  houfe-inakes  out 
©f  doors. 

Of  the  places  and  groves  where  the  antleat  Lief- 
landers,  as  well  Efthonians  as  ^^ettonians,  were  wont 
to  perform  the  holy  rites  of  paganifm,  many^  not* 
withftaading  the  ftri£k  orders  that  have  beea  ifiued 
for  their  demolition,  are  ftill  in  being,  towards 
which,  they  conftantly  teftify  an  awful  reverence. 
None  choofe  to  approach  them,  nor  ever  venture  ta 
<ut  a  bough  from  a  facred  tree,  or  even  to  pluck  a 
ftrawberry  that  grows  beneath  its  fhade.  If  a  Ger- 
man, out  of  wantonnefs  or  zeal,  does  an  injury  to 
thefer  trees  by  cutting  or  breaking  them,  they  ihud- 
der  with  the  certain  expectation  of  fome  impending 
judgment.  Some  of  thefe  lacred  places  are  diftin- 
guifliable  by  one,  others  by  feveral  (moftly  oak) 
trees  ;  on  hills,  in  plains,  or  near  a  fpring.  Boors 
that  are  not  deterred  by  the  fear  of  a  difcovery,  and 
Ae  peQahiesannexed  to  it,  wifli  to  be  privately  bu- 
ried in  thefe  places;  fome  of  which  perhaps  origi-« 
nally  owed  their  confequence,  not  merely  to  religi- 
ous rites  performed  there,  but  to  the  event  of  fome 
league  .or  treaty  concluded  at   them ;  and  after-* 
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teards  by  ah  eafy  tranfition  among  unlettered  people,- 
tre>e  conHdeted  as  facred  and  inviolable.  Roufleau 
has  fomewhere  judicioufly  obferved  from  antient 
hiftory,  that  it  was  cuftomary  not  only  to  take  the 
gods  to  witnefsthe  covenant,  but  to  make  choice  of 
certain  flones,  hills,  and  trees  as  memorials  of  the 
trahfaftion.  Inftances  of  this  cuftom  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  books  of  Mofes  and  the  chronicles 
of  ^  thie  Jews.  The  fentiment  that  the  inferior  deity, 
t^ho  delights  to  dwell  in  this  fpot,  will  revenge  the 
violation  of  a  monument  marked  ,  out  for  calling  to 
the  minds  of  men  the  engagements'  they  have  mu- 
tually entered  into  in  the  prefence  of  their  god,  id 
of  wonderful  efficacy  with  rude  and  uncivilized 
people.  Superfticioufly  to  vifit  and  revere  all  fucb 
hallowed  ^oves  is  ftridiy  forbidden :  but  faith  Aif- 
fers  no  rmraint ;  and  inveterate  prejudice  triumphs' 
over  reafon.  Several  barons  have  commanded  their 
boors  to  go  and  cut  down  fuch  trees ;  Ibut  neither 
threats  nor  perfuafions  would  prevail  till  they  in^ 
fpired  theawe-ftruck  vaffals  with  courage,  by  tid&ing 
the  axe  into  their  own  hands. 

Offerings  of  wool,  wax,  yarn,  bread,  &c.  are  ftiU 
in  ufe  among  them,  by  laying  them  on  the  hdly 
places,  or  cramming  them  In  the  hollows  of  the 
aged  trees.  Springs  and  rivers  likewjfe  have  their 
fliare  of  thefe  unbloody  facrifices.  But,  efpecialiy 
inrhen  any  fudden  eruption  or  ulcer  appears  on  their 
body,  they  fay,  it  comes  from  fuch  a  place,  or  pro- 
perly  from  the  earth  ;  they  therefore  go  to  the  place 
where  they  have  laftfat  down,  or  ilept,  or  drank, 
and  according  to  their  opinion,  got  the  harm  :  there 
they  iicrape  fome  particles  of  (ilver  from  a  ruble,  or 
from  the  neck  or  breaft  ornaments  of  their  wives ; 
and  then,  as  nature  commonly  foonirelieves  herfelf, 
they  take  him  to  be  a  very  iilly  man  who  (hould 
doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  the  filver-fcrapings.  This 
Si^y  be  confidered  as  a  propitiatory  offering  to  the 

'deity 


deity  of  the  place.  At  their  fecret  idolatrous  af- 
femblies,  the  keeping  up  of  the  fbe,  into  which  tney 
throw  all  forts  of  offeriogs^  is  i]:ill  a  principal  ob- 
fervanqe. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Celts  paid  no  regard  to  fta* 
tues  and  idols  as  nece0ary  appurtenances  of  their 
worfiiipy  yet  they  were  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  them  ;  whether  they  borrowed  tbem  from  other 
nations,  or  adopted  ihem  in  fome  places  as  the  in-* 
ventions  of  ingenious  perfons.  In  LieSand  too  they 
had  idols,  though  perhaps  in  no  great  number. 
Kelch  defcribes  one  that  they  worfhipped  under  the 
figure  of  a  crowned  man ;  which  muft  h^Lve  been  of 
a  pretty  large  fize,  as  they  ufed  to  depofit  their  of» 
ferings  in  a  bowl  fixed  on  his  lap.  In  the  library  be* 
longing  to  the  Olai  church  at  Reval,  among  other 
curiofities,  is  dill  preferved  a  liefland  idol  of  the 
heathenifli  times,  and  rs  about  four  inches  in  height. 
As  there  were  then  no  eminent  artifts  in  Liefland, 
the 'form  given  to  this  figure  but  poorly  exprefles^ 
that  of  a  man:  perhaps  they  were  made  merely  ifi 
memory  of  their  heroes. 

We  lil^ewife  find  fome  few  altars  ftill  remaining ; 
probably  a  fort  of  table  for  offerings :  however  [ 
fhall  not  prefume  to  (late  their  peculiar  deftination. 
One  is  yet  (landing  in  the  Oberpalfchen,  near  the 
lordfhip  of  Kaverfhof,  under  the  branches  of  a  fa- 
cred  tree,  iji  the  hollow  of  which  little  offerings  are 
ftill  frequently  found.  This  altar,  artlcisly  hewn 
out  of  a  large  block  of  granite,  is  about  two  ells  in 
height,  fomewhat  of  the  fame  in  length,  but  fcarce- 
ly  one  ell  broad  j  fmooth  at  top,  of  nearly  an  oval 
form,  furrounded  by  a  frame  rifing  two  inches 
above  the  foot.  The  foot,  all  of  one  piece  with  the 
flat  of  the  table,  is  pointed  downwards  that  it  may 
ftick  faft  in  the  earth  :  that  it  is  a  relicl  of  pagan- 
ifm,  is  confirmed  bqth  by  common  report  and  the 
evidence  arifing  from  the  thing  itfelf.     After  the 
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reformation  ho  lield-altars  were  ereded ;  'in  the 
times  of  popery  they  would  have  had  a  better  Ihape^ 
and  would  certainly  not  have  been  placed  under  a 
fufpefted  tree ;  in  general  the  whole  form  of  it 
contradids  the  fuppofition  that  it  was  made  after 
the  introduftion  of  chriftianity.  For  domeftic  ufe» 
it  could  not  have  been  defigned,  as  many  boors  even 
at  this  day  have  no  table  at  all  in  their  houfes,  much 
lefs  orfe  of  (lone. — That  their  facred  trees  and 
groves  renew  themfelvesby  thecafual  falling  of  their 
own  feeds,  or  by  fecret  plantation,  fcarctly  needs  be 
mentioned. 

Proper  idol-temples  indeed  have  not  h^  n  found 
in  Liefland  ;  yet,  in  regard  to  an  arti'  li  itiH 

vftanding  I  have  fome  doubts.     It  ft.;r  he 

Vaftemois,   but  in  theprecinds  of  Fellir.  .  on 

a  little  elevation  in  a  foreft  much  grubbed  l.  .  ne 
wall  is  quadrangular,  two  ells  thick,  four  u».  s 
long,  and  three  fathoms  broad.  OneachiiJt  .5 
feen  three  fmall  windows ;  but  none  above  the  j\.  a 
appofite.  It  is  rtot  exaftly  known  whether  they  weie^ 
formerly  covered ;  neverthelefs  the  boors  unanj- 
moufly  relate,  that  in  antient  times,  when  theFelll.! 
road  ran  that  wipy,  a  traveller  chanced  to  lofe  bim- 
felf  in  this  foreft,  then  very  thick  with  trees,  and  in 
the  anxiety  of  his  mind  here  vowed  to  build  a 
chapel,  which  he  did  accordingly,  and  beftowed 
upon  it  the  name  of  Rifti  Kirrik,  that  is,  the  Crofs- 
church. — If  we  give  faith  to  this  ftory,  the  builder 
muft  have  been  a  chriftian.— At  prefent  this  diUpi- 
dated  ftrufture  is  put  to  a  very  lingular  ufe.  Every 
year,  nine  days  before  the  feaft  of  St.  George,  or, 
as  they  call  him,  St.  Yurgen,  in  the  night,  great 
multitudes  of  boors,  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all  ages, 
from  all  the  adjacent  parts,  afferable  here,  fometimes 
to  the  amount  of  feveral  thoufands,  kindle  a  fire 
within  the  inclofn'-e  of  the  wall,  into  which  they 
throw  offerings  of  various  kinds,  fuch  a$  yarn,  flax, 

wool. 
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mool^  bte^Aj  money,  &c. ;  at  thefiune  dmedepo^' 
fiting  ail  manner  of  waxen  figures  in  the  little  aq>er^ 
tures  that  feem  to  have  fervod  for  windows*  Ronnd  .* 
the  fire  fits  a  circle  of  beggars,  who  have  the  qve 
of  keeping  it  up  $  and  for  their  trouble  partake  ia 
the  ofi*eriags«    Of  all  the -fights  ia  the  world,  this 
is  furely  the  moft  ludicrous.   All  the  barrea  w«Ma 
of  the  country  round,  dancing  (lark  naked  about 
thefe  old  walls;  others  eating  and  drinking  witk 
noify  feftivity ;  many  more  running  in  friiky  ganip 
bols  about  the  wood,  and  followed  by  young  men, 
playing  all  forts  of  tricks,  and  talking  aH  majauier  c£i 
ribald^*    Hitherto  it  has  not  beiea  poffible  to  put ' 
down  tnis  ftrange  licentious .  meeting ;  in  the  mean 
time  all  the  drcumftances  of  it  feem  to  fliew  that  it  it 
derived  from  the  days  of  paganifm.    The  ofiierings, 
the  fire,  the  dancing,  the  licentioufnefs,  are  rnani* 
feft  proofs  of  it :  but  then  have  we  the  remains  of  a 
heathen  temple  in  Liefland  I  Without  pretending  tm 
decide  this  queftioo,  I  find  it  pfit  probable,  that  a  ' 
people,  known  to  be  remarkably  tenacious  of  their . 
old  inftitutions  (hould  in  modern  times  make  choice 
of  a  place  to  meet  in  for  their  interdided  worihip, » 
which  their  fathers  had  not  employed  to  a  Uk^  pur«  • 
pofe.    What  fliould  move  them  to  it ;  fince  they  * 
would  be  better  concealed,  and  be  lefs  liable  to  de- 
te&ion,  in  the  far  deeper  forefts  at  no  great  diftanccs. 
The  pre£erya^on  of  the  wall,  through  fo  many . 
ages  to  the  prefent  times,  may  be  owing  to  reparati* 
ons  carried  on  by  fteafth ;  the  ftory  about  the  ocea-  .= 
fion  of  building  it,  and  the  reafon  for  its  name  may  . 
be  all  a  fi&ion,  in  order  to  fave  the  place  from  the 
deftruftion  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the 
chriftians.  The  Celts  and  Germans  had  no  temples ; 
neither  had  theant  jentPruflkns  ahy :  but  fimply  from 
a  quadrangular  wall,  we  can  draw  no  inference  of  a  > 
temple.    We  are  told  by  a  learned  antiquarian*, 

tha 
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tint  like  Pruffimu  had  the  Diesedforefts,  vbtietbef 
vfmrUippBd  dieir  deities  with  fire  and  fiicrifices,  fiix* 
rounded  n/ith  oartains  or  fcreeni.  The  LieAanders 
nay  likewiie  have  had  fcreens  or  feaoes  for  a  fimibtf^ 
purpofe ;  ILelch  fjpeaka  of  hcdg^  whicli  tbej  fet 
up  in  (be  £or^  around  thehr  idol.  This  was  necef* 
fary  at  leail  for  keeping  off  the  cattle  that  roamed  at 
large*  For  the  fake  of  folidity  and  permanency 
they-  n^y  eaiily  be  fuppofed  to  haye  changed  the 
hedge  npr  a  waH,  as  is  often  done  by  the  rude  ieha* 
bjtants  of  other  countries  as  veil  as  of  Liefland ; 
Imt  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Germans^  here 
was  a  fort  of  towns  and  permanent  houfes,  and  in 
att  probability  even  ruffian  chnrthea ;  and  if  that 
were  not  the  cafe,  yet  this  we  know,  that  the  Danes 
built  monafteries  in  the  eleventh  century  on  the. 
'coafts.  of  Efthland.^v-Accordingly,  we  find  inck)« 
fures,  even  walls,  (ervifig  them  inftead  of  temples^ 
without  bearing  that  name,  becaufe  it  is  likely  they 
psere  tmcovered  at  top.  This  is  delivered  merely  as 
an  hypothefis,  which  others,  more  deeply  verfed  m. 
antiquities,  may  think  worth  examining.  To  con^ 
dude,  if  die  wall  was  a&uaUy  built  for  a  chriftian 
chapel,  yet  the  Efthes  found  it  not  unfuitable  for 
the  performance  of  their  heathenifli  devotions.  Mr., 
Becker,  in  his  little  trad  under  the  title  of  Livonia 
in  facris  fuss  coniiderata,  pofitively  fays  :  interea  in 
luds  five  fylvis  iftis  neque  tempia,  neque  ars&,  nee 
ccdumi^ae,  nee  idola  fuerunt  inventa ;  which  is  cer<« 
tainly  advancing  much  more  than  he  has  authority 
for. 

Not  from  the  firft  pages  of  ancient  hiftory,  which 
are  for  ever  veiled  in  obfcurity,  nor  yet  irom  un* 
warrantable  furmifes  ;  but,  judging  by  ancient  ufa« 
ges  ftill  remaining,  we  perceive  a  great  refemblance 
between  the  old  religious  rites  of  the  Celts  and  the 
Lieflanders,  why  fhould  it  not  be  thought  highly 
probable  that  the  Liefs  and  £fthes  by  their  Yum* 
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vxA^  aod  the  Lsctet  kf  thdf  £>Qe(if^  ddlgned 
fple  driijs.  Qod  ;  ift  febMdf]iati4Mfi  (6  w^om  tbe¥  onlf 
admitted  inferior  deities  as  beneficent  M  malieic^ 
ipirittf  Pavfaapt  if  migbr  be  for  thi^  reafon  that  the 
dorftrias  of  tfaMt  devil  met  with  foch  goed  receptioh^ 
and  is  flail  prefevved  with^fo  much  revepeace^amcm^ 
then^  inCoiinifdi  that  they  generatt]f  tr etribk  at  the 
fiiere  recital  of  his  mifchievous  doings ;  knputing^ 
to  him  all  the  evil  that  happens  m  the  world. 
Doabtlefs  it  is  becaufe  they  think  him  Khe  the 
dreadful  ^cities  they  fot merly  imagiiledi 

Among  theLettes  and  Efthes  aMb  many  itrhzoti 
of  heatbenifm  are  iUll  dbfervable  ;  f6  that  it  ftould 
feem  as  if  the  reformation  together  vrith  all  the 
learned  opinions  fo  fcrupuloufly  mamtained  by  the 
bifliops,  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  eradicate  them. 
Their  ignorance,  tben^  .which  we  muft  therefore 
believe  partly  invincible,  with  its  attendant  an  un- 
ttfual  (enfuality,  cherifh  their  propenflty  to  pnrchafe 
by  fecrifices  and  offerings  a  happy  progrefs  in  their 
undertakings.  In  general,  the  benign  influence  of 
religion  on  their  condu£l  is  not  perceptible  by  the 
moft  attentive  obferver. 

In  the  tweHth  century  the  Liefs  and  afterwards 
the  Lettes,  were  brought  to  the  profcffion  of  chrif- 
tianity  by  the  Germans ;  but  a  part  of  the  Efthes 
by  the  Danes.  Perhaps  they  already  knew  it  by 
name,  through  the  Ruffians  who  dwelt  in  the  coun- 
try.  The  Germans  gradually  introduced  baptifm 
over  the  whole  of  the  iflands  as  well  a^t  the  firm 
land.  The  new  religion  got  an  outward  fplendor 
from  the  teutonic  cxrder,  the  inflitution  of  bifhops, 
the  foundation  of  nionafteries,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  priefts ;  all  was  purely  catholic.  Never- 
thelefs  the  Ruffians  have  at  all  times  had  churches 
in  Liefland  j  therefore  in  the  various  treaties  entered 
into  with  the  fovereigns  of  Ruffia,  it  is  always  an 

article 
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article  that  the  ruilian  churches  fball  be  kept  cleaip 
and  in  good  repair,  ud  in  all  refpei^;  according  iq 
antientjifage* 

.  A  few  particul^s  relating  to  the  conyerfions  ii|i 
Livonia,  from  the  old  chronicle  of  Henry  the 
Lette,  may  be  i^orth  inferting  here«.  It  plainly  apU 
pears  jthat  moQ:  of  the  con ver (ions  from  heathenifm 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  undertaken  by* 
fanaticifm  and  the  luft  of  dominion ;  that  they  were 
carried  on  under  a  total  ignorance  of  the  humaa 
heart,  by  means  of  impofture,  pious  frauds,  artifice^ 
and  violence,  fupported  in  their  courfe  by  fuperftiti- 

*  on^  intolerance  and  felf-intereft,  and  finally  termi- 
Bated  in  a  tyrannical  fubjugatipn  of  the  underftand- 
ing  and  will,  and  in  the  ufurpation  of  the  rights 
and  property  of  thp  ii^diyidualt  Preferving  this 
refemblance  on  the  whole,  (he  feyeral  nations  and 
ages  in  which  they  were  tranfaded  have  had  their 
variations.  Sometimes  the  arts  of  perfuafion  were 
more  employed,  fometimes  thpfe  of  in^pofture  fuc^ 
ceeded  better,  and  fometimes  tortures  and  ihurders^ 
were  found  moft  beneficial.  *  The  hiftory  of  Livo* 
nia  unites  airthefe  methods  in  one  ftriking  piAure». 

.  Scarcely  any  means  were  left  unemployed;  S  di- 
verfity  which  will  be  verycomprehefifible  when  we* 
fee  what  a  difference  there  was* in  the  converters  ini 
regard  to  rank,  talents,  authority,  views,  a^d  abi- 
lities ;  and  at  the  fame  time  take  into*  contemplati- 
on the  qu,alities  of  the  heathens  who  were  to  be  con^^ 
verted.  .     -  - 

The  firft  dawn  of  chriitianity  in  Livonia  promif* 
ed  a  lighter,  warmer,  and  more  productive  day 
than  that  which  affcually  enfued.  About  twenty 
years  had  elapfed  fince  the  merchants  of  lower 
Saxony  had  difcovered  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina, 
and  employed  it  in  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  whto 
their  fadory  became  fo  numerous  as  to  require  a  r^ 
ligious  teacher.  This  teacher' was  Meinhard,  an 
old  monk  of  the  monaftery  ofSegeberg  in  Holftein. 

The 


The  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  country  is^  not  afcer- 
taia^d.  Some  pretend  that  it  was  in  11 76,  others 
in  1186.  Probably  his  coming  was  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  heathens ;  but,  not  prematurely  to 
betray  his  defign,  he  confined  hinifelf  at  firft  to  hiii 
lictle  german  congregation.  During  this  time  he 
was  learning  the  language  of  the  country ;  and^ 
thinking  himfelf  fufBciently  ftrong  in  it,  he  requeft- 
ed  permiffion  of  the  ruffian  prince  Vladimir  at  Pf- 
cove,  to  preach  chriftianity  there.  Thus  the  wor-^ 
tby  old  man  connected  caution  with  his  zeal,  tteo 
properties  not  always  found  together ;  pity  that  his 
perceptions  in  religion  were  pnly  the  perceptions  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  :  extremely  weak,  undi- 
gefted^  and  confined*  It  is  therefore  to  belamented^ 
but  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  as  was  cuftomary 
at  that  time,  he  baptized  without  inftru£ting.  A 
weak  ill-founded  edifice  cannot  poffibly  ftand  long» 
Neverthelefs,  Meinhard's  labours  were  attended 
with  fuccefs.  >  A  fervice  which  he  rendered  to  his 
new  countrymen  in  a  civil  capacity  contributed  not 
.  a  little  to  it :  he  repulfed  the  Lithuanians  who  had 
made  an  incurfion  upon  them.  Profiting  by  thi^ 
event,  he  laid  before  them  the  neceffity  of  having  a 
ftrong  fortrefs ;  they  were  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ments :  and  he  promifed  it  them  on  condition  that 
they  would  allow  themfelves  to  be  baptized.  Mein- 
hard  caufed  builders  and  materials  to  be  brought 
from  Gothland  ;  and  for  defraying  the  expence  ob- 
tained an  eftate  in  land.  The  fortrefs  Ykelkola, 
now  called  UexkuU,  was  finifhed ;  but  when  the 
natives  had  got  what  they  wifhed,  they  would  hear 
nothing  farther  of  chriftianity.  The  greater  part 
had  promifed  to  fubmit  to  baptifm  when  the  building 
fhould  be  completed ;  they  flew  from  their  word  : 
many  had  been  previoufly  baptized,  and  even  the 
majority  of  thefe  relapfed.  Their  neighbours  alfo 
in  the  prefent  Kirchholm  cheated  the  good  prieft. 

They 
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They  too  promifed  to  become  chriftians,  if  he  would 
but  build  them  a  caftle  :  and  they  like^ife  forfeited 
their  word*  The  people  of  Kirchholm  proceeded 
ftill  farther  :  they  plundered  Meinhard  of  what  he 
had,  and  maltreated  his  people.  That  he  was  itt 
the  mean  time  appointed  bifhop  was  not  ai  fufficient 
confolation  to  him.  He  therefore  determined  to  re- 
turn  with  his  clergy  to  Germany.  The  Livonians 
more  than  once  detained  him  from  putting  his  de-* 
fign  in  execution  ;  one  while  by  entreaties,  at  ano- 
ther by  menaces  and  a£tual  violence,  and  yet  they 
did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  render  his  ftay  un# 
comfortable.  Deceived  in  his  faireft  hopes,  expof«i 
ed  to  a  variety  of  infults,  and  furrounded  by  ftill 
greater  perils,  Meinhard  pafied  a  few  uneafy  years 
longer  among  them,  and  died  more  of  grief  than  of 
age.     A  man  Worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

Whether  iiccidqnt  or  artifice  on  one  hand,  and 
pious  credulity  on  the  other,  had  the  greater  fbare 
in  producing  them,  it  is  not  now  to  be  afcertained, 
but  the  Livonians  alfo  have  miracles  to  (hew  in 
the  hiftory  of  their  converfion.  The  monk  Diede-f 
rik  of  Thoreyda  was  one  of  Meinhard's  moft  a^ive 
affiftants.  He  baptized  beyond  the  -Aa.  from 
envy  at  the  fertility  of  his  fields,  the  Efthoniansi 
wanted  to  facrifice  him.  In  order  that  they  might 
learn  the  will  of  their  deities  on  the  fubjeft,  they 
began  their  ufual  experiment  with  a  facred  horfe,  by 
remarking  which  foot  he  fet  foremoit  on  beginning 
to  walk ;  on  this  occafion  he  moved  the  left  foot  firft, 
it  was  therefore  the  will  of  the  gods  that  Piederik 
'  fhould  not  be  facrificed.  But  the  Efthonian  priefts 
were  of  opinion  that  the  god  of  the  chriftians  had 
feated  himfelf  on  the  back  of  the  horfe,  and  forced 
him  to  fet  that  foot  foremoft.  The  horfe  muft 
therefore  be  rubbed  down  in  order  to  brufh  off  the 
deit^  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  folerahity  was  renew- 
ed.    Again  the  Ith  foot!  Diederik  ^as  now  ab- 

folved. 
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folved. — A  Livonian  who  had  st  wound  befought 
the  monk  to  heal  him,  on  condition  of  being  bap- 
tized.. Without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  art  of 
medicine,  the  converter  mingled  fome  herbs  toge- 
ther, to  which  he  hoped  to  impart  a  healing  efficacy 
by  his  prayers  ;  the  patient  in  faft  recovered,  and 
became  a  chriftian.*— Another  at  the  point  of  death, 
thought  by  baptifm  alone  to  be  reftored  to  health. 
His  family  and  friends  conceived  that  price  too.  high, 
and  nothing  but  the  moil  manifeft  peril  of  death  at 
laft  made  their  obftinacy  yield.  However,  the  pro- 
felyte  died.  So  much  the  worfe !  we  are  ready  to 
exclaim.  But  •  no :  fo  much  the  better !  Another 
new  convert,  who  was  forty-two  miles  from  the 
place,  faw  the  foul  of  the  deceafed  borne  by  angels 
to  heaven :  a  circumftance  which  had  a  better  effe£b 
upon  them  who  believed  it  than  the  recovery  of  z 
patient. 

It  was  this  Diederik  "tehom  bifhop  Meinhard  fent 
to  Germany  to  preferve  the  remainder  of  chriftia- 
nity  by  all  poifible  means  againft  the  heathen,  were 
It  even  by  force  of  arms.  Their  ill-treatment  of 
the  pious  bifhop  had  compelled  him  to  this  raea- 
fure.  Thus,  by  infincerity,  artifice,  and  thirfl 
of  blood,  they  drew  the  fword  from  the  fcabbard 
which  afterwards  chaftifed  them  in  fo  dreadful'  a 
manner. 

In  Meinhard's  place,  Berthold,  abbot  of  the 
monaftery  of  Lockum  in  Hanover,  was  elefted 
bilhop.  He  had  Meinhard's  caution  without  his. 
zeal ;  it  was,  therefore,  no  wonder,  that  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things  he  hefitated  to  go  into  Li- 
^  vonia.  But  the  archbi(hop  of  Bremen,  to  whom 
the  new  congregation  had  applied,  perfuaded  him 
to  take  the  journey.  Accordingly,  he  arrived  in 
<he  year  1 197,  and  ftrove  to  recommend  himfelf  to 
the  riatives^^by  qualities  which  they  valued  moft. 
tie  gave  them  frequent  entertainments,   and  on  all 

fuch 
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fuch  occafions  fent  them  home  with  prefents.  He 
therefore  met  with  a  civil  reception.  Their  civili- 
ties, however,  Jafted  not  long,  and  affronts  were 
very  fobn  followed  by  outrages-  Hfi  was  reproached 
with  having  come  merely  on  account  of  his  poverty* 
Perhaps  he^  might  be  top  precipitate  in  demanding 
the  int<lreft  on  this  oiit-lying  capital  of  the  enter- 
tainmeiits.  .  However  this  be^  m?ittefs  proceeded  fo 
far,  that  at  the  confecration  of  the  church-yard  of 
Kirchholm,  the  Livonians  threatened  to  (tab,  or 
drown,  or  burn  him.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  folely 
to  this  indecifion  on  the  mode  of  his  death  that  be 
happily  efcaped.  He  found  it  however  not  advif- 
able  to  remain  here  any  longer.  He  left  Livonia  ; 
and  we  (hould  have  pitied  him  if  he  had  been  obli- 
ged to  this  <ftep  for  the  fake  of  being  at  reft ;  but  it 
proceeded  from  malice,  tie  applied  to  Gothland 
and  to  Lower  Saxoiiy  for  fuccour.  The  pope  af- 
forded bim  the  moft  effectual  by  caufmg  a  crufade 
to  be  preached  againft  the  heathens  in  Livonia.  In 
confequence  whereof  a  great  number  of  finners,. 
•defirous  of  meeting  indulgences  by  murders,  flock- 
ed to  his  ftandatd,  ^nd  Berthold,  in  1 198,  return* 
cd  to  Livonia  with  foldiers.  According  to  the  un- 
happy notions  that  prevailed  at  that  time,  the  field 
of  religion,  which  can  only  be  fertilized  by  cordial 
zeal  and  diligence  in  in{lru£l:ion,  Was  to  be  fattened 
with  blood.  From  fuch  methods  what  elfe  but 
thorns  and  thiftles  can  fpring  up  ?  The  fight  of  an 
armed  hoft  did  not  produce  among  the  heathens 
and  heretics  what  was  probably  expefted.  Prepared 
to  fight,  they  went  to  meet  the  invaders.  They  fent 
deputies  to  the  bi(hop  with  the  queftion,  why  he 
was  come  with  foldiers  ?  Berthold  anfwered,  to 
punifh  them  for  their  fhameful  lapfe  from  the 
chriftianity  which  they  had  adopted.  The  natives 
replied,  Irt  him  fend  away  his  warriors,^  and  ex- 
ercife  his  office  in  peace ;  thofe  who  have  fuf- 
fered  thetnfelves  to  be  baptifed^  may  by  his  remon- 

ftrances 
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Utancei  be  ptefenred  in  chriftianity ;  tfaei  reft  he 
may  convert  by  words,  xxQt  by  blows.  A  reply 
which  ought  to  have  put  the  chriftians  to  ihame ; 
but  it  cannot  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  thei. 
livonians.  Thb  was  only  a  new  eflay  of  their  art* 
ful  infincerity,  in  their  eagernefs  to  get  the  foldiers 
away,  as  appeared  in  the  fequel.  A  truce  was  con- 
cluded, but  the  heathens  foon  broke  it  by  the  a&f- 
fination  of  feveral  Germans.  Berthold  declared 
war,  and  a  bloody  battle  enfued^  The  firfl:  who 
iiad  attempted  to  make  chriftians  in  Livonia  by  the 
fword,  was  the  firft  who  fell  by  the  fword  j  the 
btfliop  cm  borf(di>ack  ruflied  into  the  throng,  was 
ftabbed,  and  cut  to  pieces.  '  The  enemy,  however^ 
had  been  previoufly  thrown  into  diforder,  and  were 
now  more  furioufly  purfued  by  the  enraged  foldiers. 
And  thus  the  very  lofs  of  the  chief  contributed  to 
the  great  increafe  of  the  congregation.  The 
heathens  being  entirely  routed,  and  even  their  cora- 
fields  laid  wafte  by  the  chriftians,  now  fued  for 
peace,  admitted  priefts  into  the  forts,  promifed  them 
from  each  haak^a  meafare  of  wheat,  and  flocked 
in  fuch  numbers  to  be  baptized,  that  in  two  days  in 
Uexkull  and  Kirchholm  one  hundred  and  fifty 
chriftians— -were  named*  This  done,  the  German 
foldiers  to  a  man  were  embarked  on  board  the  mer- 
chant 

^  Haals,  bakes*  ot  hacks,  (for  it  m  writteB  tliefe  feveral 
"wajs,)  is  the  lan<I«meafure  for  afcertaining  the  dimenfions  of 
"  an  eftate  and  its  taxes  to  the  crowo.  An  eftate  of  two  haakt 
may  be  more  produAive  than  another  of  five.  In  £fthoAU 
ihe  labouring  psopie  upon  jthe  eftate,  but  in  Livonia  the  cul- 
tivated ground  ana  its  produdt,  determine  the  number  of  haaks. 
Grotinds  that  were  formerly  tilled  and  ufed,  as  fuch  were  en- 
xegiltered  at  the  revifion,  but  for  want  of  people  now  lie  un- 
laboured, are  called  wafte  haaks,  from  which  no  taxes  are  de- 
nanded.  In  regard  to  fuch  it  is  faid,  the  cfiates  can  ftever  in.* 
crca(c  its  munlm  of  haaks. 
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chant  ihips^  and  retitrned  home«  Scarcely  were 
the  (hips  at.^  but  the  Livonians  fan  and  bathed 
in  the  Drina;  in  order,  as  they  faid,  to  wafli  away 
the  baptffm  and  chriftianity  togetb^tr,  and  fend  it 
back  to  Saxony. .  They  found  a  hnman  head  cut 
out  in  a  tree.  In  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  god 
of  the  ^axons^  who  might  probably  ftili  d(»  them 
Htkuch  oiifchicf,  they  hewed  it  in  pieces^  made  a  par^ 
licalar  kind  of  float  of  the  fragments,  and  fet  it 
fwimming  on  the  fea  towards  Gothland.  Th^ 
aiib  robbed  and  plundered  all  that  remained  btthind^ 
and  put  upwards  of  two  hundred  to  death.  It  ig 
cafy  to  imagine  that  the  cidrgy,  of  whom iereni 
had  comeiiither  at  Various  times',  muft  be  throwil 
into  great  diftrefs  ;  but  the  dangers  of  their  fit^a- 
tfon  were  increafed  when  the  Livonians  exprefsly  re* 
folved^  that  all  prieils  who  ihould  be  found  ia  the 
country  after  Eafter  1 1 99,  ihould  be  flain.  A  fimi- 
lar  &te  awaited  the  merchants.  Tbefe  ranfom^d 
their  lives  with  money;  but  the  clergy  were  forced  to 
&j  to  Lower  Saxony.  Chriftianity  in  Livonia  now 
feemed  to  be  verging  to  its  total  overthrow^  and  juft 
at  this  point  of  time  appeared  the  man  who  ma» 
bliftied  it  on  a  firm  foundation ;  indeed  on  fword^, 
fortifications,  and  chains  of  bondage— he,  however, 
eftabh&ed  it.  There  came  the  armed  apoftle  Al* 
brecht  of  Apelderen,  afterwards  canon  of  Bremen, 
now  bifhop  of  Livonia :  apd  it  muft  be  confeffed 
that  the  livonian  heathens  deferved  fuch  a  one  much 
more  than  many  other  nations  who  wtK  harafied . 
into  chriftians. 

The  monk  Meinbard,  and  the  abbot  Bertbdd, 
were  principally  bent  upon  baptifm.  Albreicht  the 
nobleman  and  the  canon  was  more  refolved  upon 
governing  than  converting  the  Livoni2ns«  As  fooA 
as  he  was  eleded  bi(bop,  be  made  it  bis  bufinefs  t» 
procure  eflfe6;ual  fupport  in  Gothland,  Denmark^ 
and  Germany,  and  obtained  it  fo  richly,   that  in 

autumn 
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autumn  rt^g,  he  arrived  in  LWoniawitli  thfeeancf 
twenty  ftiips.  At  firfl  he  was  not  fuccefsful ;  but 
now  the  burning  of  the  corn-fields  bad  again  it$ 
tffeOt :  that  is,  the  Livonians  became  chriftians  for 
fear  of  ftarving.  They  confirmed  therr  fidelitv  by  ^ 
hoftages,  which  were  obtained  by  inviting  the  cniet-  ' 
tains  to  a  feafl:,  and  then  feizing  and  conveying 
them  to  prifon/  The  pope  had  hitherto  been  very 
adive  in  the  propagation  of  chriflianity  hi  Livonia, 
by  a  general  fummons  to  make  war  upon  the 
heathen ;  he  now  made  a  merit  of  adding  good 
cDunfel.  He  iffued  a  bull,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended the  converters  to  ufe  gentlenefs  and  lenitjr 
towards  the  baptized,  even  at  the  expence  of  the ' 
true  difcipline  of  the  church.  And  indeed  the  coil^ 
du£t  of  the  clergy  in  Livonia  at  that  time  redbundg 
infinitely  more  to  their  honour  than  elfewhere.  It 
was,  properly  fpeaking,  the  temporal  arm  that  ti* 
vieted  the  fetters  of  llavery  on  jhe  natives,  and,  in 
the  fequel,  madie  even  the  clergy  feel  the  weight  of 
its  iron  hand.  True,  it  was  the  clergy  themfelved  ^ 
that  armed  it,  when  the  biihop,  in  the  year  120 1 
or  1202,  founded  the  order  of  the  brethren  of  the 
fword*,  and  procured  its  confirmation  by  the  pope. 
Their  deftination  was  to  fupport  thebiihop  in  <:on- 
verting  the  infidels;  their  conllitution  was  afterwards 
united  with  that  of  the  knights-templap.  For  the 
times,  principles,  and  exigencies  of  Albrecht,  the 
inftitotion  of  fuch  an  order  was  no  bad  conceit.  In- 
deed he  made  an  annual  journey  to  Germany  to 
fetch  pilgrims  ;  but  when  thefe  had  been  robbing 
and  plundering  for  a  year  to  the  glory  of  God,  they 
were  abfolved  from  their  vow,  and  went  back  to 
Germany.  Whereas  Albrecht  employed  valiant 
men  from  whom  the  biihopric  might  exped  conti- 
aval  protedion.  For  which  reafon  he  gave  ample  ^ 
vox-.  I.  y  ffejk 

♦  Fralres  Enfiferi. 
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fiefs  to  fome  courageous  nobles.  But  having  imxT. 
xpany  of  thefe  at  his  difpofal,  he  fell  upon  the  thought 
of  forming  about  him  a  fort  of  {landing  army ;  and 
this  purpofe  he  eflfeded  by  the  new  order.  He  alfo 
deviled  other  methods  for  farther  confirming  chrif- 
'  tianity  in  the  country,  in  temporals  as  well  as  in  fpi- 
rituals.  In  the  year  1201  the  bifhop  t^uilt  the  city 
of  Riga,  the  confequences  whereof  the  heathen 
plainly  faw,  but  they  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevent 
it.  Hitherto  the  cathedral  chapter  was  at  UexkuII; 
Albrecht  now  transferred  it  to  his  new  city,  where 
he  alfo  built  a  monaftery.  Another  monaftery  was 
alfo  conftru&ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina.  The 
clergy  difperfed  themfelves  in  all  the  country  round, . 
in  order  to  teach  and  to  baptize. 

Of  the  inethods  employed  in  teaching,    hiftor]^ . 
mentions  only  one.    It  is  curious  enough,  but  cer* 
tainly  not  the  worft  of  thofe  times.     The  drama* 
tical  gnnals  of  any  nation  can  icarcely  ihew  a  thea- 
trical college  of  fuch  remote  antiquity  as .  that  of . 
Riga.     At  Riga  in  1 204  was  aded  a  prophetic  play, 
that  is,  a  dramatized  extrad  from  thf  hiftory  of  the 
old  and  new  teftaments.     The  defign  was  by  this 
means  to  allure  the  heathen  to  the  adoption  of  chrif- 
tianity,    partly  by  attaching  the  converts  to  their 
new  religion  by  fenfihle  gratification,  and  partly  to  . 
ii^ftrud  them  in  the  hiftory  of  it.     The  Livonians, 
baptized  and  unbaptized,  reforted  to  it  in  multitudes, 
and  they  were  informed  of  the  contents  by  an  in- 
terpreter.     The  piece   vi  as  probably  in  latin  ;    in 
pretty  much  the  fame  tafte  as  the  biblical  plays  that 
were  cuflomary  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
in  the  fixteenth  and  even  the  feventeenth  century. 
Tlie  number  of  the  performers  muft  have  been  very  . 
great,  (perhaps  it  confifted  of  the  whole  order  to-  . 
geth^r  with  the  chapter,)    as  battles  and  wars  were  ■ 
tcprefehted,    for  inftance,   from  the  hiftory  of  Gi- 
deon,   David,    and  Herod.      The  firft  exhibition, 

however. 
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nowevei,  was  like  to  have  been  attended  by  .very 
ferious  confequences.  When  the  Ifraelites  under 
Gideon's  command  were  fighting  at  clofe  quarters 
with  the  Midianites^  the  heathens  took  it  into  their 
heads  that  the  armed  troops  were  brought  in  under  , 
this  pretence^  in  order  to  fall  upon  them.  The^, 
therefore,  fought  their  fafety  in  flight.  Their  mif-  . 
take,  however,  being  explained  to  them,  they  were 
perfuaded  to  return,  and  the  play  was  brought  to  a 
happy  conclufion. 

It  is  not  the  hiftorian^s  fault  if  the  feveral  groups 
of  this  pidure  ftand  rather  wide  afunder.     The 
laft  fcene  'was  a  biblical  comedy.     Now  follow  . 
martyrs. 

Our  annalift  *  is  as  lavifh  of  this  venerable  name 
as  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  therefore  is  not 
always  careful  to  beilow  it  according  to  merit.  A 
couple  of  inconfiderate  profelytes  ventured,  not* 
withftanding  the  remonllrances  of  the  german  com- 
manders, to  go  into  the  meeting  of  their  heathenifh 
brethren  in  order  to  hear  their  confuliations ;  they 
were  feized,  and  methods  were  adopted  to  force 
them  to  abjure  chriflianity ;  they  remained  firm, 
and  the  confequence  was  that  they  were  killed, 
llie  annalift  calls  them  martyrs.  If,  in  the  incef- 
farit  conflicts  with  the  neighbouring  heathens,  fome 
of  the  baptized  were  taken  prifoners,  and,  for  the 
cruelties  they  had  ufed,  were  cruelly  put  to  death, 
they  are  ftyled  martyrs..  If  pilgrims,  who  came  to 
Livonia  for  the  purpofes  of  robbety  and  murder,  met 
their  deaths  in  a  combat  with  the  heathens,  they  are 
denominated  martyrs.  There  were,  however,  really  • 
fome  who  deferved  that  appellation.  Some  priefts 
who  lived  among  the  new  converts  were  clandef- 
linely  attacked  and  murdered  without  accufation. 
But  wi^h  people  who  themfelves  are  hardened  to 
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the  highefl:  degree  againft  all  forts  of  torture,  the, 
fight  of  intrepid  fufferers  made  no  great  impreffion* 
The  bufinefs  of  converfion,  therefore,  in  Livonia 
was  not  fo  much  benefited  by  martyrs  as  it  was  in 
luxurious  Afia  and  Italy  under  the  heathea  em- 
perors.       '  I 

In  the  year  1205  Andrew  archbifhop  of  Lunden^ 
r)n  his  return  from  an  unfuccefsful  crnfade  to  the. 
ifle  of  ^CEfel,  came  to  Riga,  where  he  paifed  the 
winter.  Henry  the  Lette  relates  many  good  deeds 
which  he  performed  ;  we  /nay  reafonably  believe 
that  alfo  many  of  the  events  that  afterwards  hap- 
pened, without  being  afcribed  to  Jiis  merits  were  of 
his  doing.  Andrew  by  having  profecuted  his 
fludies  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  was  a  very 
learned  divine,  and  now  made  in  Riga  an  excellent 
ufe  trf  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired.  He  gave 
leftures  in  theology  to  the  clergy  of  that  city,  ex- 
pounded  the  pfalter,  and  cxercifed  them  in  afcetic 
praftices.  By  his  advice  the  vicar  of  the  bifhop  of 
Riga,  in  returt  for  boflages  received,  fent  prieils 
among  the  Livonians,  divided,  th^  country  into  dif« 
titiSt  parifhes,  and  caufed  them  to  be  not  merely 
baptized,  but  prievoufly  inflruded.  To  fccurc  hi$ 
inftitutions  churches  were  built.  Among  the  popu* 
lar  teachers  a  certain  Alobrand  particularly  diftin- 
guifhed  hirafelf  by  zeal,  aftivity,  and  prudence. 
The  confidence  placed  In  him  by  bis  congregation 
was  (o  great  that  they  appointed  him  their  jud|;e 
even  in  temporal  .matters.  If  the  connexion  of  tne 
civil  authority  with  the  prieflhood  be-  in  general  an 
impediment  to  the  progtefs  of  mental  improvement 
it  is  certainly  beneficial  among  a  rude  people. .  Had 
all  priefts  been  like  Alobrand  they  would  not  fo 
foon  have  forced  the  laity  to  take  the  feat  of  judg- 
ment. But  by  the.opprelTions  of  rapacious  adven- 
turers this  practice  very  quickly  degenerated  into 
ma  obftade  to  converdons. 

Notwithflanding 
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Notwjtbftanding  this  better  regulation,  contrary 
means  and  accidental  circumftances  made  more 
chriftians  than  inftru&ion.  The  Germans  fitted 
out  an  expedition  againft  Seiburg  beyond  the 
Dvina.  The  fortrcfs  was  furrounded,  the  befieged 
were  harafled  on  all  fides  by  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy ;  at  length  the  chriftians  fet  fire  to  the  town. 
On  this  the  Selens  from  deiperation  capitulated  >vith 
ihe  chriftians*  One  of  the  miifionaries  came  to 
the  Lettgallians  in  the  diftrift  of  the  prefent  Valk. 
The  hiftorian  honeftly  relates  that  they  had  adopted 
chriftianity,  becaufe  they  reckoned^on  the  protection 
of  the  Germans  againft  the  oppreffions  of  their 
neighbours.  But  at  the  fame  time  the  ruffian  con- 
verter had  appeared  in  the  diflrid.  Doubtful  to 
vhich  religious  fe£t  they  fliould  give  their  affenr, 
the  former  pitched  upon  a  method  which  was  flill 
more  ambiguous  than  their  motive.  The  lot  was 
to  decide.  It  fell  in  favour  of  the  Germans  ;  and 
thus  the  congregation  of  Riga  acquired  a  new  ac- 
ceiTion  of  converts.  In  another  inltance  the  matter 
iiopped  fhort  at  tl^e  intention ;  but,  as  a  fupplement 
to  the  hiftory  of  rude  uncultivated  man,  it  ouglit 
not  to  be  pafied  over.  The  Eflhonians  had  laid 
fiege  to  a  town  which  was  defended  by  converted 
Lettes.  While  the  enemy  were  carrying  on  their 
attacks,  and  the  garrifon  endeavouring  to  repulfe 
them,  the  prieft  of  the  citadel  had  the  courage  to 
get  up  on  one  of  the  higheft  ramparts,  and  with  a 
mufical  inftrument  to  accompany  a  religious  hymn^ 
The  heathens  were  flruck  with  fuch  furprife,  at  a 
melody  fo  noveU  to  their  ears,  that  they  fuddcnly 
refrained  from  the  attack,  and  inquired  the  occafion 
of  it.  The  Lettes  returned  for  anfwer  that  it  \^as 
the  expreffion  of  joy  at  the  happinefs  arifmg  from  bap* 
tifm,  and  on  account  of  the  fiirnal  ailillance  uf  God 
in  the  combat,  which  was  vifible  from  the  advan- 
tages they  had  actually  gained.  Unwilling  to  con- 
tend 
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tend  againll  fuch  fuperior  force,  the  Efthonians 
made  ofEers  of  an  accommodation^  But,  as  the  ref- 
titution  of  merchandize  that  had  been  cabled  ofF 
to  a  great  amount  was  made  an  abfolute  condition 
of  the  treaty,  the  confideration  of  fo  important  a 
furrender  effaced  the  traniient  impreffion  of  the  in* 
terference  of  heaven,  and  they  contented  themfelves 
with  raifing  the  iiege.  In  ihort  the  bufmefs  of  con- 
veriion  among  the  Lettes  went  on  fo  profperoufly, 
that  they  were  all  baptized  to  the  number  of  one- 
thcufand  two  hundred  and  nine. 

Far  more  flow  was  the  progrefs  to  chriftianity  in 
£l\honia.  Before  the  appearance  of  A^einhard  a 
certain  Fulco  had  received  the  commiflion  to  labour 
at  the  converfion  of.  the  Finns  and  Efthonians. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  another  likewife  appointed  by 
the  Swedes ;  ftill,  however,  little  was  done.  Per- 
haps it  was  becaufe  converfion  was  the  fole  concern  ; 
and  that,  with  fo  robuft  and  ftubborn  a  people, 
could  not  poflibly  fucceed  fo  rapidly  as  among  the 
more  pliant  Lettes-  Albert  adopted  a  different 
method  ;  be  refolved  firft  to  conquer  Efthonia  and 
then  to  make  converts.  He  went  fo  zealoufly  to 
work,  that  in  1 2 10  he  ordained  a  bilhop  even  before 
he  had  a  diocefe  to  give  him.  Chriftianity,  how- 
ever, was  gaining  ground,  but  not  a  foot  in  extent 
ihat  was  not  manured  with  blood ;  frequently  to 
fuch  a  degree  that  even  the  furious  zealots  them- 
felves, though  hardened  by  the  praftlce  of  the 
times,  ftood  aghaft  at  the  fight,  and  feemcd  to  re- 
lent.  Thus,  in  the  year  mo,  when  the  burg  of 
Viliende  (Fellin)  was  brought  to  fubmiffion  by  com- 
promife,  the  fortrefs  was  hill  of  dead  bodies,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  garrifon  difabled  by  jvounds. 
The  firft  thing  the  conquerors  did  wa^  only  to 
fprinkle  them  all  with  holy  water,  and  thea  pro- 
ceeded to  inflnicl  the  heathen  in  the  firft  rudiments 
of  chridian'ty.     At  other  timea  they  ufed  firft  to 

baptize; 
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baptize ; .  for  this  once,  however,  they  deferred  it 
a  Kttie,  becaufe,'  fays  the  annalift,  too  much  blood 
had  been  flied.  Leal  was  converted  by  fire.  The 
outworks  having  been  previoufly  burnt  by  the 
Germans,  the  befieged  endeavoured  to  move  the 
enemy  to  retire  by  an  offer  of  money :  but  this  they 
rejefted,  at  the  fame  time  affuring  them,  that  they 
wifhed  for  nothing  more  than  that  tliey  would 
allow  themfelves  to  be  baptized,  that  they  might 
be  reconciled  with  the  great  Pacificator,  and  be- 
come their  brethren  as  well  in  the  prefent  as  in  the 
future  world.  The  Efthonians  ftill  held  out ;  but 
the  fire  was  fpreading  far  ^d  wide  \  and  in  order 
not  to  be  burned,  they  requeued  to  be  baptised. . 
Was  it  fiirprizing,  that  fuch  profelytes  adhered  to 
the  faith  no  longer  than  till  the  apqAiolic  incen* 
diary  had  quitted  their  borders  ? 

It  would  bejtirefome  to  purfue  the  fubjed :  there- 
fore  onjy  a  i^w  traits  more,  a«  being  eminently 
cHarafteriftic. 

Ungannia  [the  diftrift  of  !Dorpat]  and  Saccala 
[the  country  round  Fellin]  were  in  1214  reduced, 
to    chriftianity.      Rotalia    [the   Strandvyck]  was  * 
likewife  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  it,  and  the  Ger- ' 
mans  were  befieging  a  ilrong  caille  in  that  diftrid. 
After  a  brave  refiftance  the  Eflhonians  were  forced 
to  furrender  for  want  of  provifions  and  water. 
This  they  did  on  the  ufual  termsi  of  fubmitting  (a* 
hgptifm.      Twenty  days  afterwards  a   pried  was 
fent  to  them.     Concerning  any  previous  inftruc- 
tion  we  find  nothing  recorded.     He  merely  afked. 
Will  ye  renounce  idolatry  and  believe  in  the  dnly  ' 
God  of  the  chriftians  ?    They  anfweredi  Yes.     On  ' 
which  he  poured  water  on  them,  faying  the  words : 
Ye  are  therefore  baptized  in  the  name  of  tba  father,  ' 
the  fon,  and  the  h^lygioft.     Witfe  this  the  whole 
of  the  grand  buiinefs  ended. 

Better 
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Better  regulations  however  were  fooa  adopted  in 
behalf  of  the  Efthonians.  The  biihop  of  Riga  in 
the  year  1219  fent  prieds  into  many  of  the  pro* 
vince$,  who  at  leaft  took,  fome  pains  in  inftru^ing- 
before  they  adminiflered  baptifm ;  it  is  nevertbelefs 
plain  from  the  precipitancy  with  which  thefe  con* 
verters  proceeded  in  their  labours,  that  the  inftruc- 
don  could  not  poilibly  be  adequate  and  fufficient. 

Henceforward  chriftianity  made  rapid  progrefs  in 
Efthonia-  Alas,  it  did!  and  nevier  was  it  more 
clearly  manifeft  with  what  fpirit  the  converters  were 
animated  than  at  this  period.  Chriftianity  furni(hed 
merely  the  pretext,  all  their  induftry  and  abilities 
were  dire&ed  by  the  thirft  of  dominion.  The 
Swedes  made  themfelves  mafters  of  a  part  of  Srrand- 
vyck,  and  to  retain  the  people  as  fubjeds,  made  them 
chriftians.  But  in  an  attack,  by  the  (Efelers  their 
whole  array  was  cut  oflf,  and  for  the  prefent-  ihey 
abandoned  the  enterprife.  The  Dgnes,  who  were 
in  poifeilion  of  the  province  of  Reval,  difputed  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Riga  to  baptize  in  Eilhonia^ 
pretending  that  they  alone  had  the  right  of  domi- 
nion there  ^  the  two  rights  bei^g  at  that  time  the 
fame.  However  this  fpecies  of  rivalihip  may  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  chriftianity,  ftill  more  fo  were 
the  fliocking  fcenes  which  it  occafioned.  The 
Danes  fent  into  the  heathen  villages,  whither  their 
baptifts  could  not  immediately  come,  large  wooden 
croftes :  the  ere£tion  whereof  was  for  the  purpofe 
of  informing  the  people  of  Riga  that  thefe  places 
were  already  in  occupancy.  They  carried  their 
extravagance  ftill  farther.  The  Riga  priefts  came 
once  into  an  efthonian  village,  to  whom  the  elder- 
man  faid.  Here  all  are  already  baptized.  Probably 
the  priefts. knew  that  the  Danes  could  not  yet  have 
been,  here,  and  therefore  aflced,  How  ?  and  by 
whom?  "  Yes,  anfwered  the  Efthonian,. fome. of 
**  our  people  were  in  a  village,  where  the  Danifh 

•«  prieft 
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**  pricft  happened  to  be ;  Acre  he  baptized  us,  andi 
**  gave  HS  confecrated  water  to  take  home^  that  we 
**  might  here  baptize  ourfelves,  Accordingly  we 
•^  have  fprinkled  our  wives  and  children  with  it^ 
•*  land  what  need  is  there  then- of  a  new  l>aptifm  ?** 
Certainly,  what  need  of  a  new  one  ?  but  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  the  new  converts  exhibited,  why 
even  the  firft  ?  The  manner  of  proceeding  was  in 
this  inftance  only  abfurd  ;  the  panes  in  other 
piaces  carried  it  to  a  criminal  ad.  They  baaged 
an  elderman  of  Vierland  for  having  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  baptized  by  the  men  of  Riga,  an^  given  thenv 
his  fon  as  a  hodage.  An  accommodation,  indeedi, 
was  entered  into  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Danes,  whereby  the  latter  renounced  the  para- 
mount lordihip  over  Edhonia  which  had  been  coiv- 
quered  by  the  knights :  yet  tranquillity  was  of  no 
longer  duration,  than  while  one  party  or  the  other 
felt  itfelf  too  weak  for  beginning  the  attack.  When 
they  had  once  found  a  fit  opportunity  their  red* 
procal  feuds  were  recommenced.  A  papal  legate 
who  came  to  Riga  in  1225,  and  gained  great  re* 
putation  by  his  r:,inner  of  treating  the  new  con- 
verts, took  all  poffible  pains  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tending parties  i  but  always  without  any  lafting 
effe£l.  On  the  contrarv,  his  prefence  was  the  in- 
nocent occafion  of  frem  a£ts  of  bafenefs  in  the 
Danes.  For  as  foon  as  he  was  gone,  they  fet  up 
an  impoftor  as  legate  from  the  pope,  who  formally 
put  the  knights  under  a  bann,  and  employed  the 
zeal  of  the  new  cbn^erts  in  behalf  of  the  church, 
to'incite  them  to  exterminate  their  converts*  Thel'e 
contentions  lafted  till  towards  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Livonia  and  Edhonia  were 
baptized;  even  CEfel,  by  the  campaign  of  1227, 
was  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  chriilians,  and  at 
the  middle  of  that  century  there  were  only  in 
Coarlaiid  a  few  nofhinal  heathens :  in  reality  indeed 

there 
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there  were  infinitely  more.  .  Five  bifhoprics  were  at 
that  time  in  the  new-converted  provinces  ;  K,iga, 
Dorpat,  (Eftl,  Selburg,  and  Reval. 

Confidering  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs  of  conver- 
lion,  are  we  to  be  furprifed  at  the  frequent  relapfes 
of  thofe  who  had  been  baptized  ?  And  is  it  any  won- 
der that  an  edifice  conftruded  on  fo  weak  a  founda* . 
tion  (houldy  even  after  fo  many  centuries  are  elapfed, 
difcover  no  traces  of  its  origin?  That  thefe  pro- 
vinces were  in  the  fequel  almofl;  uninterruptedly  ra- 
vaged by  bloody  wars^  domeftic  and  foreign,  that 
the  natives  in  various  parts  ftill  figh  under  an  oppref- 
iion,  of  which  it  is  thought  fufficient  judification  to 
fay  that  it  is  not  equal  to  the  negro  ilavery  ;  that 
many  a  man  is  made  a  teacher  of  a  congregation, 
who  fcarcely  underftands  the  fird  elements  of  th^ 
language  of  his  people  : — all  this,  and  much  niore,  . 
contribute  greatly  to  the  deplorable  appearance  of 
wliich  of  late  fome  honed  and  enlightened  preachers 
of  thefe  provinces  have  publicly  complained  :  but 
it* is  no  lefs  certain  that  it  is  greatly  owing  to  the 
methods  taken  for  converting  our  heathen  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century^  that  ftill  at  the 
clofe  of  the  eighteenth  fo  many  remains  of  pa- 
ganifm  are  found  among  the  Lcttes  and  Eftho* 
nians  *. 

In  the  year  1522,  the  reformation  forced  its  way 
into  Licfland,  by  a  preacher,  who,  on  being  driven 

out 

*  Das  Ruflifche  reich,  oder  mcrkwurdjgkeiten  aus  dcr  gc- 
fchichte  geographic  und  naturkunde  aller  der  laender,  die  jetzt 
z'lr  ruflifchen  monarchic  gehoeren,  von  Karl  Gottlob  Sonntag, 
oberpaftor  an  der  Jacob's  kirche  zu  Riga,  torn.  i.  p.  73,  &  fq<l. 
p»  267,  and  fqq.  The  moft  credible  voucher  for  the  iranfac- 
tions  of  thofe  times  is  undoubted!/  Henry  the  Lette.  Arndt's 
chronicle,  part  i.  p.  i — ^45.  Hiaerne  has  made  ufe  of  them  ; 
Kelch'and  RuiTof  relate  the  circumftances  more  fully,  but 
their  fources  are  not  always  to  be  relied  on.  Gadebufch  givds 
the  refult  of  the  Kiftorlcal  critiques  on  the  produ^ioos  of  thk. 
period.     Livonian  year-books,  part  i.  fedl  i.  p.  13 — 43. 
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out  of  Pomerania,  bad  fled  to  Riga,  named  Andreat 
Knoepken,  or  Knopf.  It  quickly  fpread  itfelf  far 
ahd  wide,  and  was  even  favoured  by  tbe  order.  AU 
followed  Luther^s  doftrine ;  and  the  popifh  ritual, 
afterwards  patronifed  on  the  part  of  Poland,  had, 
on  the  whole,  no  influence  to  its  detriment.  Dur* 
ing  the  fovereignty  of  Sweden  over  thefe  regions^ 
a  law  was  enaSed,  that  whoever  deviated  from  tbe 
dodrine  contained  in  the  fymboHcal  books,  (bould 
be  incapable  of  inheriting  any  lands  or  dues  for 
ever.  Ev^ry  otber  religious  praftice  was  prohibited^ 
and  even  to  be  prefent  at  it,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
hundred  dollars  in  filver. 

By  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Nyftadt,  the 
greek  religion  is  fecured  in  the  free  exercife  of  its 
rites.  In  Riga  there  is  a  church  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Calvinifts ;  the  catholics  have  not  as  yet  built 
themfelves  a  proper  church,  but  perform  their 
worfliip  in  a  houfe  fitted  up  for  that  purpofe.  In 
Liefland  it  may  be  jyfl:ly  faid,  that  every  man  may 
follow  his  own  perfuafion  in  matters  of  religion 
without  the  lead  moleftation. 

In  Liefland  count  Zinzendorf  found  alfo  many 
friends  to  his  church-inftitutign.  Its  rapid  progress, 
indeed,  attrafted  the  notice  of  government.  Two 
of  their  followers,  Eberhard  Gutilef,  fuperintendant 
of  CEfel,  and  another,  a  preacher  of  that  place,  on 
account  of  certain  charges  laid  againft  them,  were 
brought  to  St.  Peterfburg  in  1747,  with  two  other 
brethren,  where  the  firft  died  in  prifon  of  ficknefs  in 
1749,  and  the  other  was  fet  at  liberty  in  1762, 
Since  that  event  nothing  has  ever  been  attempted 
againft  the  members  of  that  fraternity. 

Having  already  extended  this  feftion  beyond  what 
the  limits  I  propofed.to  myfelf  will  properly  allow, 
I  fhall  therefore  conclude  with  fomevvhat  concern- 
ing their  language.  ' 

Mr. 
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Mr.  HttpeU  to  whofe  Iaboriou9  refearches  the 
world  is  under  great  obligations,  gives  the  foHow* 
inz  extrad  of  a  letter  from  M.  Pritzbuer,  provoft 
ot  Marienburg :  "  A  provoft  of  Mecklenburg,  of 
the  aame  of  Frank,  has  written  an  account  of  Meek*  ' 
lenburg«  In  the  fifth  century  of  his  biftory  I  find 
khc  lettifh  paternofter  in  Mecklenburg.  Making 
allowance  for  the  later  improvements  of  the  Ian- 
l^ge,  the  imperfe&  knowledge  of  it  in  the  fird 
promulgators  of  chriftianity,  the  raiftakes  from 
mquent  tranfcribing  or  printing,  the  (Uil  ufual 
drawling  out  or  expanding  of  the  words,  aind  tJM 
changing  of  fome  vowels,  as  a  intq  o,  alfo  o  intQ « 
oa,  and  ee  into  i,  as  is  cudomary  in  thcfe  parts,  >  I 
conceive  the  matter  to  be  very  clear,  I  will  there- 
fore fubjoin  it  as  it  comes  to  me,  together  with  the 
correfponding  words  as  they  are  now  in  ufe  : 


1.  The  old  vendifli  r  Tabes 

2.  The  prefent  words  i     Tehvs 

Father 


mus,  kai 
muhfu,  kas 
our,  .      "whp 


tu      es 
t^      cffi 
thoa  art 


r.  eeftan      debbei ;         fis 
t.  eekfltan  debbefini;       eflU^ 
in  heaven ;  bt 


firetitz  toWs 
fvetitifatz  taws 
hallowed  thy 


varetz : 

yahrds 

|iame; 


!•  enacli    muim    tows     valftibs; 
2,  eenhk   mums    taws    valfliba; 
oome     to  v»    th/      kingdom; 


tows  proatz 
taws  prahu 
thy       will 


bu9  k^ 
b«hs  ka 
be      as 


X.  ceihan    debbes  wurlara  femmes ;  mafle     demifhe 

2.  eekfhan  debbefim   ta    wirfu      femmet ;  muhiu    deeniihku 


m 


heaven      fo    on 


earth 


our 


dailj 


Y.  mayie    dus 
3.  maifi     dohdi 
bread    give 


mums    ihoden ;    pamnjate    mums  .  mulTe 
mums    ibodeen;   pametti      mums    muhlu 
us  to-daj  'I    oremit         us  our 


1.  grakhe,        ka 

2.  grehkus,      ka 
URS,  as 


mes      pammat      muHe      paradacken ; 
mehs    pamettam    muhfu     paradneekeem ; 
^we      remit  our        debtors ; 


i.nft 
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1.  ne    wedde 

2,  ne    ixreddi 
not   lead 

I.  mums   nu 
a.  muhs    no 
us  from 


miuni    louna    badeke;  pet    paflaitza 

mulit     launa    kabrdinafhaiui;  b^t    paflargi 
u$  in  evil  temptation  |        but  delirer 

wufTe  loupe* 
vifla  launa, 
all        evil. 


The  Livifli  language  is  iiiideed  Hill  in  being ;  but» 
ais  it  is  confined  folely  to  the  boors  in  Salis,  a  ttfi^ 
not  more  than  feven  englifli  miles  in  length  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Baltic,  and  they  fo  mixed  with  the 
Lettes,  that  they  might  rather  be  called  Lettes  that) 
Liefs,  is  in  dahger  of  becoming,  in  no  long  ipapf 
of  time,  altogether  extind,  it  may  not  be  totally 
ufelefs  to  preierve  fuch  words  and  phrafes  as  Mr« 
von  Eflen,  fuperior  paftor  at  Riga,  was  able  to 
gather  up  amongft  them. 


Cod,  Yummal 
Heaven*  taugs 
't'he  fun,  pehva 
The  moon,  iuh 
A  ilar,  ^kd 
A  cloud,  pillud 
Rain,  vihme 
Rainbow,  wckirkahr 
The  earth,  mah 
Sand,  yuge 
Man,  imii 
The  foul,  yfngf 
The  body,  lee 

The  head,  M 
The  hand,  kehfi 

The  foot,  yalg$ 

Flefh,  ^Jfa 

Boqes,  luh  • 

A  garment,  vamf$ 

A  pelice,  knfi^ 

Troufers,  vfadd^ 

Stocjunf^  iitfAf  . 

Boots,  fapkad 

Shoes,  kengg 

Tl^  town,  Iff  «# 


The  village,  ktulla 
The  houfe,  ohm 
The  churchy  p4tkoddm 
The  preacher,  p^p 
Hufband,  meki 
Wife,  tieine 
Child,  Upfe 
father,  ija 
lidother,  yemmad 
Son,  pohg$ 
Daughter,  tuhta 
Horle,  uhbi 
Mare,  kteve 
£6al,  'oakrfi 
Or,  Arge 
Cow,  neemat 
Calf,  vaiftaK 
Jlam,  chnis 
Sheep,  lammaff 
Laml.  Ummkm 
Boar,  0Tka$ 
Sv/intf  Jhicia 
Pi|p,  porrafi 
Goofe,  kohl 
DuxkyfuU 


Cock^ 
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Coc^»  kicka 
Hen,  kanna  ' 
Fifli,  kallad 
Net,  v)irgc 
Boat,  laia 
Sea,  merr 
JRiver,j;it^^ 
Bridge,  JhHde 

Scone,  kih'u 
Bread,  Ubc 
Salt,  Jale 
Butter,  vuit 
Milk,  fchmdt 
Rye,  riij^/J 
Barley,  odred 
Oftts,  i(/iAr/^ 
Wheat,.  fl«7^<^ 
Peas,  ytkrnde 
'Rtznty  puhhad 
Turnips,  naggrad 
Flax,  linnad 
Hemp,  kanne 
Garden,  tarra 
Apple,  ummarf 
Table,  lokd^ 
Stool,  krejle 
Bench, /^i^ 
Candle,  iuhndel 
Candlefllck,  luckier 
The  door,  tick 
The  window,  Uef 
To  hope,  ib^Atf^ 
To  hcar^  kulupp 
To  fee,  nab 
To  tafte,  Jhmtckt 
To  fjnell,  a^o^ 


To  feel,f««(^ia^ 

To  go,  Ueb 

To  pafs,  brauzma 

To  ride,  r^/^/ 

To  fow,  kiullab 

HofiUiftob 

To  ftand,  rurtub 

To  call,  rtt/jK 

To  obe/)  kukl 

To  love,  m//«i 

To  hate,  nidub 

To  tell,  «//«^ 

To.  fpeak»  pagateh 

To  think,  inutlub 

To  aflc,  /tij^^i 

Good  morning,  yo  omaga 

Good  day,  yo  paeva 

Good  evening,  ^o  iddug 

What  are  you  doing  ?    #»w  /^ 

yutiet  ? 
Are  you  in  health  ?  kas  tci  terud 

ohdi? 
Let  us  go,  uhrgemi  hed 
Come    with    me,    tulgid 


mm 


tmis 


Stay  here,  yeed  ten 
lP3iTe^tUy,illagid  terroni^  ^ 
Good  night,  maggo  terronis 
To     keep    a    wedding,    kaftn 

piddahym 
To  curfe,  'oannup 
The    devil    fetch    thee,   vHtha  ' 

teid  kurr§ 
May  thunder  kill  thee,  putki 

las  td  robg 
That  is  certainly  true,  fi  wis 

tohdft  $n  tQikt 


I 


Indicativz  mood. 


S.  Minna  oei»  I  am.  , 
Sinns^  om,  thou  art. 
Temma  omy  he  ii. 


PI.  Mee  omme«  we  are.  - 
Tee  oii,  ye  are^ 
Nemmaty  or  need  toifi,  thejr 
are 


IirOICATZVS 


nvtiKs. 


3«3 


Imbicatxts   IfOOS. 


S,  Minna  oil,  I  was. 
Sinna  oil,  thou  waft 
Tern  ma  oil,  be  was 


PI,  Mce  olme,  we  were. 
Tee  olte,  je  were. 
Nemmat,  or  need  olte,  tkej 
were 


Pcrfeft     ' 
Plufquamperf. 


)' 


carenc. 


Pi 

3  i 


f  S.  Minna  lime,  I  (hall 

or  will  be. 
Sinna  lime,  thou  fhalt 

or  wilt  be. 
Temma  lime,beihall 

or  V?ill  be*    . 


PI.  Mee'  lime,  we  fhall    or 
will  be 
Tee  limei  je  fhaU  or  will 
be. 
Nemmat,or  need  lime,  thej 
ihall  or  will  be 


COMJUNCTZTI     MOOD. 


^  f  S.  Minna  olgflca,  I  (hould     PI. 
^  I  have  been. 

8  j       Sinna     olgflra,    thou 
S, i  ihouldll  have  been. 

*9   I       Temma    olglka,    be. 
p^   (^  ihould  have  been. 

All  the  other  tenfes  are  wanting. 

Impikatxvb:  Oth,  bethou. 
Infimitivx  :  Olde,  to  be. 


Mee   olgfka,   we  'ihoul<I 

have  been. 
Tee  olgika,  je  Ihould  h»ve 

been. 
Nemmat,  or  need  olfrfka^,  ^ 

they  fbould  have  been.  - 

Othe  toi,  be  ye. 


I  have  before  me  a  colle£tIon  made  by  the  paftor 
of  another  parifh  ;  but,  as  the  reader  will  probably 
think  the  foregoing  fpecimen  quite  fuffici^nt,  I  ihall 
here  terminate  this  article. 


SECTION    III. 


F 


Mongqlest 


_  ROM  the  cold  northern  regions  of'  the  Finns,  wc 
now  proceed ^'kcrofs  the  fouth-eaftern  afiatic  ftep- 
pe$,to  the  confines  of  moderu  Siberia,  there  to 


trace 
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.  trace  out  the  primitive  (etU  of  ^  nation,  once  the 
terror  and  the  fcourge  of  more  than  one  quarter  of 
the  world,  which  has  fpread  jtfelf  over  a  great  part 

.  of  both  the  northern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres^ 
and  whofc  furious  third  of  conqueft,  for  feveral 
ages  together,  has  plunged  Ruifia  into  diiTolutiou 

'    and  ruin. 

The  MoNGoi.£8*,  a  nation  remarkable  as  the 
difturbers  of  the  world,  jeverywhere  extended  their 
ravages,  as  if  the  annihilation  of  the- human  race 
bad  beea  their  ultiinace  obje6l.  Had  not  their 
violence  brought  about  revolutions  in  the  ftate  of 
governments  and  of  mankind,  and  produced  con- 
lequences  that  are  ftill  vifible,  the  hiftorian  would 
never  have  profaned  hi^  pen  by.  recording  the 
cataftrophes  of  thefe  barbarians,  and  their  blpody 
trophies^  would  long  ago  have  been  configned  to> 
oblivion*  ^ 

Tbe  antient  hiflory  of  the  Mongoles  is  partly 
quite  unknown  and  partly  fabulous.  In  the  ninth 
century,  three  nations  appeared  roaming  about  the 
northern  fide  of  China  and  Korea,  in  countries 
whereof  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  never  heard  : 
in  the  weft,  or  ki  modern  Mongolia,  the  Mong-u^ 
who  in  the  fequel  were  called  Monk-kos  and  Mon- 
goles ;  farther  to  the  eaft  the  Kitanes ;.  and,  laftly^ 
beyond  Korea  as  far  as  the  Eaftern- ocean,  the 
Niudfches  or  Kin,  who  are,  generally  fpeaking,  t^e 
fame  people  with  the  Tungufes,  and  the  Mandfchu 
the  prefent  fovereigns  of  China.  Thefe  three 
people,  who,  gathering  by  degrees,  grew  at  length 
to  be  great  ruling  nations,  were  at  that  time  weak 

and 

♦  That,  contrary  to  tlie  ufual  pofition  of  the  nations  af 
RulEa,  the  Afongolians  are  treated  of  beft>re  the  Tartars,  is, 
becaufe  the  events  that  bef^  the  latter,  inafmucb  as  the/  con- 
cern the  ruffian  empire,  are  comprehended  in  the  mongolian 
hi&otji  by  which  method  the  fucceeding'  account  of  the  tfi- 
urian  nations  is  rendered  more  e«fy  and  fanuUar. 
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^Yid  inconfideVable,  In  the  tenth  Centura  the  Ki- 
tanes  firft'  fubd'tied  the  other  nations,  ana  then  the 
tiotthern  provinces  of  China.  The  Niudrcbes, 
however,  fobn  rofe  in  rebellion  againft  them,  were 
'Called  in  to  their  affiftance  by  the  Chinefe,  and  how 
2got  the  il'pperhand  of  them  as  well  is  of  the  Ititanes. 
Upon  this,  a  part  of  the  latter  retreateJl  weftwards, 
iind  took  poiieifion  of  the  leffer  Bukharia,  where 
they  have  fince  bore  the  name  of  Karakitans  or  Ka*- 
takitayans.  In  the  mean  time  the  Niudfches  ruledl 
lover  the  north  of  China  and  the  Mbngolfey  as  faraa 
^he  Eaftem-ocean.  The  Mongoles  were  divided 
into  fevetal  hordes,  who,  notwithftanding  the 
Klipremacy  of  the  Niudfches,  had  their  owi> 
khans.  It  was  one  of  thefe  petty  f^inces,  Temud? 
fchin,  who,  under  the  name  ox  Tfchinghrs-khan^ 
became  the  founder  of  a.  new  monarchy,  and  on^ 
of  the  moft  memorable  rav^gers  of  the  world. 

TemtkTfchin  was  thirteen  years  old  when,  on  the 
^eath  of  his  farhef  in  1 176',  he  became  fovereign  ojf 
forty  thoufand  families  :  but,  amidfl  the  fanguinarjjjr 

Quarrels  that  broke  out  among^  the  khans  of  the 
iiferent  hordes,  hefooii  found  means  by  his  bra* 
very  and  fortitude  to  render  himfelf  the  mojit  pow* 
^rful  prince  of  the  whole  Mongoley.  In  order  com- 
pletely to  become  the  general  K!han,  and  to  enable 
himfelf  to  put  in  execution  the  great  plan«  of  con- 
queft  that  were  hatching  in  his  reftlefs  mind^  he 
had  recourfe  to  the  patronage  of  fuperflitibn,  a$ 
the  moft  effcftual  means  to  defpotilm.  At  a  granii 
council,  which>  in  1206,  was  held  at  the'lburces 
of  the  river  Onon,  a  khodftia  or  fage,  who  paiTec^ 
among  the  people  for  a  prophet  and  favourite  of 
the  deity,  publicly  entered,  announcing  to  him  the 
dominion  of  the  world,  and  requiring  him,  on  the 
part  of  God,  to  aiTume  henceforward  the  appel^ 
lativeof  Tfchingbis-khan^. 

VOL,  I*  z  Tfamt 
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Thus  It  Was  that  ITchinghis  began  his  forrnni^^ 
ble  career,  which  lafted  twenty  years;  during 
which  time  he  defolated  the  countries  and  fubj un- 
gated the  people  from  the  Mongolcy  and  from 
China  to  the  farther  Afia,  and  in  Europe  qoite  up 
to  the  rtiores  of  the  Dniepr.  If,  however,  we  ftop 
^  moment  to  es:amine  the  condition  of  the  european 
and  the  afiatic  ftates  at  that  period,  we  (hall  no 
longer  be  a(toni(hed  at  the  progrefs  made  by  the 
arms  of  Tfchinghis,  but  (hall  rather  fee  caufe  for 
furprife  that  they  penetrated  no  farther.  We  (hall 
not  here  detain  the  reader  with  the  detail  of  his  vic- 
tories and  conquefts,  but  (hall  only  obferve  in  gen- 
eral the  rapid  aggrandifement  of  the  mongolian 
monarchy,  and  particularly  as  it  flood  in  relation 
to  the  Ruffian  ftatc. 

In  the  firft  three  years  of  his  warfare  Tfchinghis 
fubdued  the  Naimanes,  Kirghifes,  and  the  other 
tartarian  hordes.  He  received  the  voluntary  fub** 
miflion  of  the  Tgures,  a  poIi(hed  nation  who  coov* 
tnunicated  the  art  of  writing  to  the  Mongoles, 
from  whom  afterwards  the  Mandfchti  received  it. 
About  the  fame  time  Tfchinghis  prefled  forward 
into  the  north-weftern  parts  of  China,  and  made 
the  king  of  Tangut  his  vaiTaL  Soon  after  this  he 
turned  his  arms  agsijnd  the  Niudfches,  proceeding 
In  his  conquefts,  murders,  and  rapine,  as  far  as  the 
capital  of  Irnking,  forced  it  to  furrender,  and  found 
fu  it  the  wife  llidfchutzay*,  a  truly  great  and  no^' 
ble-minded  man,  whom  he  made  his  Hrft  ofScer  of 
ftate ;  and.  who,  not  only  refcued  feveral  millions 
of  perfons  from  their  impending  fate,  that  would 
otherwife  have  fallen  victims  to  the  favage  Mongoles, 

but 

*  Tnis  mair,  liowcvcf  harfb  his  name  may  found,  highlj 
fterits  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  friends  of  mankind  ;  he 
was  a  defceadant  of  the  dethroned  imperial  houfe  of  the  Kj- 
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\>\}t  vfh6  alfo  may  juftly  be  laid  to  have  created  the  • 
mongolian  ftate,   by  polifhing  the  ms^nners  of  thai 
people,   and,    as  far  as  he  was  able,    (liifeminatiog 
the  arts  and  the  fciences  amoilg  them. 

While  the  Mongolian  army  was  fighting  againd 
the  Niudfches,  in  i^iy,  the  flames  of  war  broke 
t)ut  with  increafing  fury  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
mongolian  empire,  which  in  the  fequel  communi- 
cated to  ail  the  countries  Tound,  and  the  Mongotes 
advanced  to  nether  Afia,  and  thence  again  to  £u* 
tope. — Kefthluk,  king  of  the  Naimanes,  who  had 
tonquered  Karakit^i,  rouzed  the  Kanglians*,  the 
Kaptfchaks,  the '  Kitanes,  and  fevetal  adjacent  na- 
tions^ to  take  up  arms  againft  the  conqueror. 
Tfchinghis^  upon  this^  committed  the  profecutioa 
of  the  other  wars  to  his  fon  Tufchi  and  various  com* 
taianders,'  while  himfelf  marched  againft  Kefchluk^  . 
whom  he  defeated,  and  the  country  fubmitted  after 
a  ihort  refinance.  He  now  haftened  to  meet  the 
fultan  of  Khovarefmf ,  who  had  caufed  his  ambafik* 
dor  to  be  flain.  This  prince  was  undoubtedly  faSs  . 
tnightieft  and  moft  dangerous  adverfary  ;  but  he 
was  liklewife  obliged  to  fubmtt  to  the  mongoliaa  * 
conqueror.  In  the  year  ii  sao  the  cajiital  Khovarefmi 
wag  captured^  on  which  occafion  the  number  of  * 
the  killed  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fimd  perfons^,  iand  every  mongolian  warrior  received 
four-and-twenty  (Taves  to  his  (hare^    • 

About  the  fame  time  all  the  countries  and  nations 
tound  as  far  as  the  Oxus  fubmitted  to  his  arms. 
Tfchinghis  now  difpatched  an  army  acrofs  that 
tiver,  who  tpok  Khorafan,  and  drove  the  new  kho- 

2  2  varefmiati 

« 

•  Thcfc  Ate  tke  JP^tfchehegrahs,  as  thejr  are  called  b7  th« 
TuiTian  and  polifh  chronologiftsj  TKej  denominate  tkejnfdvti 
Kangar  or  KangU. 

t  KhovArelih  ivas  a  ftAte  torn  off  from  the  gfeat  empire  Ji 
Bcldfchukj  which  had  been  founded  hj  tiirkift  naiioAs^ 


-^   I 
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vacrefmian  fultan  to-  tndia.  A  fecond  was  ftill  coif- 
tmoally  fighting  in  Chilian  againft  the  Nittdfches  ; 
a  thiisd.  \v!as  making>  conquetbs  in  Itaptfchak,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  Carpian,  and  even  a  fourth^ 
^hich  had  alr^dy  reduced  the  countries  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  tfaoit  fea,  vas*  now  advancing  againft 
the  Kafxtfchaks.  This  is  the  army  which  proceeded 
quite^  tip  to  the  Dniepr .  The  Alanes,  or  Daghefta- 
nians,  Tteve  already  conquered,  and  the  fierce  Mon- 
geles-  were  flill  prefling-bard  on  thofe  Kaptfchaks, 
which  in  the  ruiEan  year  •books  are  called  Polovtzes, 
on  their  retreat  to  the  ruffiaa  borders  with  the 
graad^prince  of  Kief,  and  now  mth  united  forces 
fell  upon  tha  common  foe.  Unhappily  here  aHb 
the  fortune  of  war  decided'  in  favour  of  the  mongo- 
lianra^dgers*  In  1^23' the  Polovttes  and  Ruffians  ' 
loff  the  great battleon.  tbe'Kalka%  and  were  purfued 
asi  fav  as  the  Dniepr  by  the  Mongole»^  who,  how* 
ever,  this  time  did  not  penetrate  into  Ruflia  ;  but^ 
laden  with  immenie  booty,  returned  by  Kaptfchak 
taBakbaria^  to- the  great  Tfchinghis. 

hi  this  ii:ery  year,  from  which  we  date  the  com- 
tnencement  of  tbe  moft  unfortunate  period  for 
Roflia,  Tfehinghi»  convoked  a  genera)  diet,  in 
^hich  tbe  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  for 
the  conquered  countries  was  fettledf .  •  This  infati- 
able  amqueror^  like  Alexander,  had  formed  tbe 
plan  of  penetrating  into  India  ;  but  here  alfo  the 
fame  thing  happened  to  him  as  to  his  grecian  pre^ 

dcceffor: 

• 

*  Tills  battle  coft'fhf  Tu^flTiafn  princts  t]>eir  lives,  andfcarcdf 
tlvettendi  pare  of  the  army  ictuined 

t  What  ioTt  of  a  fpirit  prefided  in  this  affembly  may  be 
judged  of  by  .a  lisgle  clrctim£afi«e.     Some  of  the  grandees  ad- 
vifed  Tfcbinghis  to  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  con-  • 
qiKred  countries  in  China;    and,  it  was  ^ith  difficuky  that 
lliafcHutza/  put  afid«  the  propo&l  j 
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deceifor :  the  army  refufed  to  proceed  farther.—* 
After  an  abfence  of  feven  years,  Tfchinghis,  in 
1125,  returned  to  hig  Mongoley;  but  prePently 
after,  that  is,  in  the  following  yeafr,  he  found  fctm* 
felf  obliged  to  undertake  a  campaign  againft  the  re- 
bellious Tangut.  The  MongoUs  penetrated  acrofs 
the  great  fandy  defert  into  that  country,  and  were 
vi&orious  everywhere  ;  the  royal  race  Was  determi- 
nated, and  the  inhabitants  wsre  flaughtered  in  fuch 
(hocking  multitudes,  that  fcarcely  one  in  fifty  was 
fpared.  After  this  con^ueft.  Tfchinghis  had  juft 
conceived  the  ide  of  putting  an  end  to  the  empire  pf 
the  Niudfches  in  China,  when  death,  in  1227,  i^x- 
prifed  this  deftroyer  in  the  midft  of  his  dreadful 
projects* 

TfchingiSs  had  bequeathed  to  his  fon  0ktay  the 
fovereignty  of  his^  dominions  \  but  this  prince,  ^ 
well  as  his  thre^  luccefibrs,  were  properly  no  more 
than  the  grand  khans  of  the  prodigious  mongoli&n 
empire,  with  whom  their  brothers  and  relations  at 
the  fame  time  reigned  in  lar^e  crads  of  country 
as  prince,  though  dependent  on  the  grand-kha- 
nate*. 

Oktay  firftput  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the'  Niud- 
fches in  China,  and  reduced  the- whole  northern 
China  to  his  authority.    Shortly  after  this  he  made 

war 

*  Tfchioghie  in  hi3  lifetime  had  made  tlie  following  fettle* 
mcnc  among  hit  four  fons  :  x.  Okta/  to  be  graod-khaa,  an^  10 
Lave  the  Mongole/,  Tangut,  and  the  countries  already  taken 
from  the  Niudliches.  2.  Taulai  obtained  Khorafan,  the  reft  of 
Perlia,  and  the  indian  conquefts.  3.  Dfcbagatai  had  the  great- 
er and  the  lefs  Bukharia,  Turfan,  the  coufttzy  of  the  Iguret, 
and  a  part  of  the  piefent  Kalmuckey.  4.  Baaty,  a  nephew  of 
^fchinghis,  >Arhoie  father  was  already  dead,  received  Kaptfchak, 
or  the  countries  on  the  nozth  fide  of  the  Cafpian,  with  all  the 
(onquefls  thenceforth  to  t^  made  on  the  european  fide. 
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war  upoft  the  kings  of  Koreaf,  who  had  rifeit.  Hpt 
againfl;  bis  fupremacy,  and  now  took  the  refolution^ 
with  an  army  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
xnen^  to  overrun  the  world  from  one  end  of  oair 

•  hemifpbere  to  the  other.  Putting  birafelf  at  t-he 
head  of  fix  huodred  thoufand  of  hi&  troop&  he 
marched  agaiuft  the  dynafly  of  Song  in  ibutbera 
China;  Vfhile,  at  the  fame  time,  the  main  body- of 
bis  army,  under  the  command  of  bis  Ton  Kayuk 
and  his  nephews  Baaty  and  Manku^  proceeded  to 
the  weft.  On  their  progrefs  they  fubdaed  the 
Tfcherkafles  and  Avkhafes,  peneiratod  the  Bafc-h- 
Idrey,  into  Kazan  and  Bulgaria,  and  finally  came 
to  Mofco-.  Fourteen  ruffian  towns  were  burnt  in 
one  month  [February  1238]  :  Baaty  pnflied  on, 
towards,  Novgorod,  and  ordered  all  the  inhabitants 
on  his  paiTage  to  be  maflacred.  However,  while 
yet  a  hundred  verfts  from.  Novgorod  he  fuddenly 
turned  aboi^t,  and  haftened  back  to  the  regions  of 
the  Polovtzes  and  Bulgarians  on  the  Volga*  After 
Several  repeated  attacks  from  the  Mongoles,  each  of 

.which  exceeded  the  former  in  cruelty,  moft  of  the 
Tuflian  princes  ran  off  to  Poland  and  Hungary,  and. 

,  left  the  difpirited  people  to  the  fury  of  thefe  military 
barbarians.  At  length,  after  a  defperate  refiftance 
of  ten  wecka,   Kief  fucremlered  1^1240},    and  ie- 

•  ceived  a  mongolian  viceroy.  The  grand-prince  of 
Vladimir  did  homage  to  the  khan  of  Kaptfchak,^ 

-  who  confirmed  him  in  his  government  and  in  the 
paramount  lofdfliip  over  the  other  princes.  How- 
'  ever,  they  made  a  voluntary  fubmiflionof  themfelves 
.  to  the  mongolian  fupremacy,  that  they  might  not 
be  the  vaffaU  of.  their  brethren.  All  Ruflia,  except 
Novgorod,  was  ik>w  tributary  to  thc'Mongolcs,  who 
appointed  viceroys  every  where,  though  without 
expelling  the  ruffian  princes..  El^'^.^y  khan,  by  tvco 
great  armies,  ravaged  Poland,  Silefia,  and  Moravia  ; 

marched. 

t  This  title  will  be  furprifing  to  none  who  know  that  it  was 
a  pan  of  the  policj  of  the  Mongolcs  to  leave  an  apparent  dignity 
^o  the  princes  in  thee  opqueied  countries,  as  thej  alio  did  in.Ruliisu 
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Aivched  himfeif  with  a  tbird  to  Hungary,  pillaged 
and  murdered  all  around,  both  here  and  in  Slavo* 
aia,  Bofnia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria ;  and  then^  by  a 
three  years  abfence,'  gave  feme  refpite  to  the. plan- 
dered  and  defolated  provinces  of  Ruilia. 

At  the  fame  time,  while  the  Mongoles  were  com« 
mitting  fuch  horrors  in  Europe,  and  were  profecut* 
ing  the  war  againft  the  Koreans  and  the  fouthera 
Chinefe,  they  overran  likewife  the  hither  Afia  with 
their  numberlefs  bods.  Oktay  had  fummoned  in 
vain  the  feldfchukian  fultan  of  Iconium  to  do  hinx 
homage ;  he  now  f<^nt  a  flronger  force  through 
Tfcherkaffia,  to  make  an  incuFfion  upon  Armenia. 
The  Mongoles  penetrated  into  the  regions  of  Arbela, 
inarched  through  Niniveh,  approached  Bagdat,  con« 
quered  £r2;erum,  ravaged  and  fubjugated  feveral 
<;ities  and  diftricls  of  the  lefTer  Afia,  and  made 
£12423  the  fultan  of  Iconium  their  vaflal.  In  the 
following  year  they  carried  their  inroads  into.  Syria^ 
and  came  to  Aleppo.  However;  in  this  yeav  Oktay 
died,  of  the  confequences  of  a  propenfity,  worthy 
qf  this  univerfal  defpot  *,  and  his  death  faved  Afia 
for  a  time,  and  Europe  for  ever. 

To  the  reign  of  this  odious  tyrant  an  interreg- 
num fucceeded  of  four  years,  during  which  the  wife 
llidfchutzay  died  of  grief  at  the  increaling  defolati- 
o.n  of  the  country  which  was  now  become  his  fecond 
homef.     The  fucceeding  grand*khan  Kayuk  was 

bufily 

*  He  died  by  the  effe^b  of  a  £t  of  drunkcAnefs,  in  hit  refi- 
4eiice  Karakorum. 

f  The  widow  of  Oktay,  by  whofe  intrigues  th^iit  prii)ce  wa* 
thwarted  in  aU  his  ordinances,  now  fet  herfelf  up  as  regent  of 
the  empire,  in  which  office  flie  was' continually  making  inno- 
vationi  that  tended  to  general  mifchief.  Xhefe,  againft  which 
llidfchutzay  was  ever  exerting  his  utmoil  efforts  tano  purpofe, 
were  the  chief  caufe  of  his  vexation.  On  his  death,  inflt^ad  of 
the  vaft  treafures  that  were  expc^ed,  no  property  was  found  in 
his  pofiiefiion,  except  feveral  books  compoied  by  himfeif,  on 
hiftory,  aftronomy,  and  political  oeconomy;  colleAions  of 
coins,  maps,  jpiflures,  &c.  Who  does  not  feel  fatisfadtion  at 
finding  one  man,  worthy  of  that  name,  among  fuch  a  horrid 
%;ew  of  I^lood-thirily  baxbariaas  > 
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bufiiy  csmpioyed  in  making  fof  midaMe  preparadcMia 
to  carry  the  war  ^v^r  all  Europe,  wkien  his  fuddeur 
death  de&aced  thefe  proje£t6.r^«-His  fucceflbr  Maoku; 
aboUfhed  the  kaliphate,  and  fubjedled  the  fultan  o( 
Iconium  and  all  Alia  minor,  as  -far  as  the  ftra)ght& 
of  Conftantinople,  to  the  mongolian  authoricyv 
vhik  hi6  brother  Kobtay,  as  viceroy  of  China.,  pro- 
fecuted  the  war  againfl:  the  Song  wiih  vigour. 

On  Manku's  death  r*^59]  Koblay  was  elefted 
grand-khan ;  this  prince,  however,  remained  ia 
China,  and  in  ipanners  and  knowledge  was  arp&rfecb 
Ghinefe.  The  diftance  of  the  paramount  foyerdgn 
&om  the  other  mongolian  ftates,  which  extended 
i&om  the  ^aftern  ocean  as  hv  as  the  Dniepr  and  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  accelerated  by  difcord  and  am* 
bidon  tl^  diflObluticHi,  already  prepared,  of  this 
diorfnotts  monarchy,  *  which  now  fe^arajted  into  tlie 
fcUowhig  fiyi  very  extenfive  ftates  r  i..  China. 
%.  Iran;  or  Perfia  as  far  as  thebither  Afia*  3.  Df- 
chagatay  ;  fo  called  after  its  founder,  as  has  beea 
Temaiiked  above  19  fpeaking  of  the  divifion  under 
thefucceffi)P6  of  Tfchinghis..  4.  Kc^fchak.  5.  Tu- 
ran.. 

Koblay  renewed  th$  war  with  the  Song,  which  at- 
length  terminated  in  the  downfal  of  thatdynafty, 
a^d  the  entire  conqueft  of  the  fouthern  Chjna.— . 
This  line  of  the  Tfchinghifes  formed  itfelf  com- 
pletely on,  the  pattern  of  the  Cbinefe  •  with  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  Mongoles,  they  loft  alfo  their  martial 
charafter,  and  were  at  laft  driven  back  into  the. 
Mongoley  by  the  native  dynafty  of  Ming,  where 
their  pouerity,  under  the  name  of  Kalkas-Mon- 
gples,  atprefent  live  in  fubmiiHon  %o  thefceptre  of 
the  Chinefe.— The  circumftanc^s  attending  the  Tf- 
chinghifes  of  Iran  and  Tfchagatay  are  befide  the  li* 
mils  of  the  plan  we  propofed  to  ourfelves  in  this, 
hiftorical  relation  ;  but  fo  much  the  nearer  are  we  in- 
tercfted  lAthe  ftates  of  Kaptfchak  and  Turan,  as  the. 

revoluti.oijs^ 


Tcvolutions  efftOied  in  them  are  hfitimately  impl^cat* 
ed  in  the  hittory  and  the  prefent  condition  ^f  th^ 
ipuffian  empire. 

We  have  already  feen  in  what  manner  the  -ftat* 
of  Kaptfcbark  was  tbunded  by  fiaaty,  the  kinfman  of 
thf  great  Tfchinghis,  and  that  from  1240,  the 
greater  part  of  Ruffia  was  fubjefted  to  t-hefe  princes, 
Koblay,  a^  the  G(>*n  men  cement  of  his  reign,  Bke- 
vrife  made  Kaptfchak  independent ;  in  purfuancfi  of 
the  example  fet  him  by  his  predeceiTors  in  regard  to 
the  joiher  ftates  of  the  mongolian  empire :  and  f]X)nv 
that  time  forth  it  was  ^o  longer  the  mongoliarn 
grand-khaii)  but  th^  khan  of  Kaptfchak,  under 
wfaoTe  fupremacy  Ruffia  fubfifted  for  upwards  of  twa 
hundred  years.  In  order  to  reftify  a  flight  jmrftake, 
we  will  here  endeavour  to  explain  how  it  happened 
that  this  mongolian  fovereign^  is  conftantly  termed 
-the  tartariarH  in  the  ruffian  year-book«.  Mongole^ 
and  Tartars  are,  in  theirorigin,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage, two  entirely  diftina  nations :  but^  on  the 
fabjugation  of  the  generality  of  the  tartar  hordes  by 
Tfchinghis,^  the  two  nations  were  ever  more  and 
«nore  affimilating  with  each  oth^r«  The  kaptfchak. 
empire,  befides  its  own  army  of  mongolian  warri- 
ors deftttute  of  women,  had  for  its  inhabitants  only 
genuine  Tartars,  and  by  little  and  little  the  troops 
were  even  completed  by  Tartars.  It  was  therefore 
in  fad  not  only  Tartars  who  maintained  the  mongo- 
lian fovereigniy  oyer  Ruflia,  but  even  the  Mongolia. 
^ng  became  in  ku0ia  real  Tartars,  to  which  the  intro- 
dudion  of  the  mohammedan  religion  into  Kaptf- 
chak, under- the  fucceflfors  of  Baaty,  contributed 
not  a  little. 

From  Baaty's  time  till  the  year  1441,  Kaptfchak 
formed  a  large  and  well-compafted  ftate,  governed 
in  an  uninterrupted  line  by  the  fucceffors  of  that 
prince.  During  the  former  half  of  that  period  the 
^ffian  princes  made  little  or  no  attempts  to  rid 

themfelvar 
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themfeires  of  this  foreign  fovereignty  j  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  germ  of  de- 
cay began  to  expand  itfelf  in  the  mongole-tartarian 
ftate.     The  throne  now,  on  every  vacancy,  had  fe- 
veral  competitorg,  each  endeavouring  to  enforce  his 
prctenfions  by  arms,  and  the  approaching  downfal 
of  the  empire  was,  amidft  chefe  difturbances,  grow- 
ing more  apparent  from  day  to  day.    The  firft  proof 
of  this  was  given  by  the  ruffian  grand-prince  Dmitri 
Donlkoy,  who,  in  the   year  1 380,  vanquiihed  the 
khan.  Mamai  in  a  (ignal  and  bloody  battle  on  the 
Don.     Yet,  it  was  long  before  any  confequence« 
favourable  to  the  Ruffians  arofe  from  this  victory, 
and  two  years  afterwards  Mofco  was  again  laid  wafte 
by  the  Tartars.     In  the  mean  time,   however,  the 
demolition  of  the  kaptfchak  empire  was  haftily  ad- 
vancing, and  in  the  year  1441  it  crumbled  into  four 
fmalier  flates,  which  in  the  fpace  of  a  century  after- 
wards  loft  themfelves  in  th^  ruffian  body  politic,  now 
liberated  from   its  yoke  and  increafmg  in  power, 
Thefe  itates  were:    i.    The   khanate  of   Kazan* 
Ivan  L  had  already  freed  himfelf  from  the  ftackles  of 
dependency,  which  his  predeceflbrs  had  rivetted  oa 
this  empire,  and  reduced  the  khan  Ahmed,  from  a 
paramount  lord,  to  be  a  tributary  vaffal ;  but  Ivan's 
fucceffor  faw  his  country  yet  feveral  times  ravaged 
by  the  Tartars  of  Kazan,  and  himfelf  under  the  ne-> 
ceffity  once  more  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty.     The 
complete  annihilation  of  this  tartarian  ftate  was  the 
work  of  Ivan  11.  who  in  155^  united  the  empire  of 
Kazan  to  Ruffia  forever. — 2.  The  Khanate  o£  Afr, 
trakhan  fell  two  years  later  C^554]  ^^^^  the  hands 
of  the  fame  vidor'ious  chieftain ;  who,  amidft  thefe 
conquefts,  gained  alfo  the  greater  part  of^  3,  The 
khanate  of    Kaptfchak.      That  part  of   this  ftate^ 
which  upon  the  feparation  of  the  other  three.  kha<- 
nates  ftill  remained,  loft,   in  the  year  1506,  its  laft 
khan,  and  the  remainder  of  Kaptfchak  was  partitif 
oned  among   the  khans  of  the  Krimea,  of  Kazan, 

ancl 
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and  of  Adrakhan.  4.  The  khanate  of  the  Krimea 
^as  in  the  year  1783,  Mfithout  the  help  of  the  fword^ 
incorporated  by  Catharine  II.  with  the  ruffian  em- 
pire; and  thus  the  laft  branch  of  theTfchinghifesof 
Kaptfcbak  was  brought  under  the  fovereignty  of 
their  former  vaffals. 

A  iimilar  fate  attended  the  ftate  of  Turan; 
which^  as  we  have  already  remarked,  arofe  from 
the  ruins  of  the  huge  mongolian  empire,  during  the 
grand-khanate  of  the  Koblay.  A  brother  of  Baaty  ' 
was  the  founder  of  this  ftate,  on  the  AraUchain  of 
mountains  and  about  the  Yaik,  in  countries  which 
had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  latter,  and  which  he 
himfelf  afterwards  increased  by  coiiquefts  in  Siberia. 
The  feries  of  the  khans  of  Turan  clofed  with  £ut£> 
chum,  who,  being  firft  defeated  by  Yermak,  the  £si- 
inous  Kozakof  the  Don,  with  his  fmali  band  of  ad- 
venturers, afterwards  refign^ d  both  his  empire  and 
his  liberty  to  the  Ruffians.  By  them,  in  1598,  he 
was  brought  aa  a  prifoner  to  Mofco,  and  the  entire 
conquest  of  his  territories  was  completed  by  the 
fublequene  rcdudion  of  Siberia. 

Ere  we  conclude  this  general  view  of  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  MongoJes,  we  muft  take  notice  pt  a 
conqueror  from  the  body  of  that  people,  who  formed 
the  refolution  of  reftoring  the  fallen  monarchy,  and 
was  fo  fortunate  as  to  execute  it  in  a  manner  worthy 
<)f  his  predeceflbrs.  This  new  dcftroyer  was  called 
'i'imur  or  Tamerlan,  and  was  prince  of  Kefch  near 
Samarkand,  about  the  time  when  the  Mongoles 
were  everywhere  diftieartened,  and  were  entirely 
^'xpelled  from  China.  His  dominion  took  its  rife 
in  the  great  Bukharia,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Dfcba- 
gatay^    After  various  turns  of  fortune*,  he  fucceed- 

ed 

*  On  a  flight  wliicK  had  once  v/cU  nigK  defeated  all  his  prof- 
pe^s  and  hopes,  he  ivas  fo  poor  that  he  had  nothing  in  the 
inrorld  but  a  forry  horf«  and  an  old  ca«nel ;  he,  who  twenty 
jears  afterwards  threw  the  three  ouarters  of  the  old  world  iflco 
(error,  and  viliied  them  with  defoution. 
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ed  in  the  redu6tion  of  that  empire  j  in  the  year  1369, 
be  received  the  homage  of  the  grandees  and  the  title 
of  the  Sovereign  of  the  World.  From  this  time 
forth  Timur  became  as  great  and  general  a  plague  as 
Tfchip^his.  In  1371  he  invaded  Khovarefm,  con- 
quered Kafchgar,  hurled  the  khan  of  Kaptfchak 
from  the  throne,  and  fet  up  another  in  his  place  ; 
took  the  city  Khovarefm,  and  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  all  Khorafan  and  Sedfcheftan,  while  his  generals 
fubdued  the  Avchaoians,  and  captured  K^dahar. 
At  the  clofe  of  the  year  1384,  he  put  himfelf  in, 
poffefiion  of  moft  of  the  countries  from  Perfia  to 
the  borders  of  Armenia ;  fhortly  after  which  he  laid^ 
wafle  all  the  tra£^  from  Hi  as  fi^r  as  the  Irtyfii,  routed 
the  khan  of  Kaptfchak,  marched  onward  to  the 
Volga,  and  then  returned  to  Samarkand.  On  open- 
ing the  campaign  of  1393,  he  mad«  conquefts  in 
fouthern  Perfia,  took  Bagdat  and  various  other 
cities  of  Mefopotamia  and  Georgia,  forced  his  way 
through  Derbent  into  Kaptfchak,  ravaged  Mofco, 
and  conquered  Azof ;  then  profecuted  the  fubjuga- 
lion  of  Perfia,  and  again  returned  to  Samarkand. 
In  the  year  1398  he  fet  out  upon  an  expedition  to, 
India,  and  croffed  the  Ganges.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fucceediijg  century,  he  made  an  incur- 
fion  into  mammeluk  Syria,  conquered  Aleppo,  Da^- 
mafcus,  and  once  more  Bagdat :  this  done,  he  pro- 
ceeded again  to  Georgia,  forced  Natolia  to  furren-  ' 
der,  defeated  Bajazet,  made  him  his  prifoner,  and, 
laid  the  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  the  fultan  of  the 
Ottomans,  and  the  Mammeluks,  under  heavy  con-^ 
tributions.  After  this  he  made  another  expedition 
to  Georgia;  and,  in  1404,  repaired  again  to  Sa- 
markand. At  this  place  he  was  attacked  by  a  fe- 
vere  and  tedious  illnefs  which  terminated  in  his 
death,  juft  as  he  was  forming  the  projed  of  march- 
ing to  China,  there  to  reftore  the  dominion  of  the 
Mongoles.— As  fudclenly  as  this  common  difturber 

had 


had  completed  his  amazing  cotiqueds,  fo  rapidly  did 
they  fall  away  under  his  fucceflbrs,  who  loft  one ' 
after  another  all  the  countries  which  Tamerlan  had 
left  them  to  the  Bukharfey  and  Khorazan ;  and  even 
thefe  the  laft  Khan,  Babiir,  In  1498,  was  obliged  to 
abandon,  who,  however,  from  an  outcaft  and  a  fu- 
gitive, became  the  founder  of  the  ftate  of  Grande 
Mongolia  in  Hindoftan. 

Such  were  the  remarkable  cataftrophes  of  a  nati- 
on, which  now,  degraded  from  its  former  grandeur, 
has  fcarcely  any  longer  a  memorial  df  it ;  and  at 
prefent  can  only  recolleft,  as  in  the  obfcure  and 
faint  reprefentations  of  a  dream,  that  it  once  was  a 
nation  which  domineered  over  the  world*.  With 
the  fall  of  the  great  mongolian  empire  of  theTfching- 
hifes,  began  alfo  the  cpocha  of  their  decline;  thediflo- 
lution  into  fmaller  ftates,  •  which  parted  again  into 
fmaller  ftiil,  and  were  then  reduced  to  fubje£tion^ 
at  length  brought  about  a  divifion  into  ftems  and 
hordes,  and  confequently  a  complete  retrogtadation 
from  the  ftate  of  civilization  to  the  condition  of  raw 
uncultivated  man. — We  will  for  the  prefent  pafs 
over  the  period  in  which  this  fingtilar  decline  took 
place,  in  order  the  fooner  to  acquaint  ourfelves  with 
the  ftate  of  the  mongolian  nations  at  this  day  ;  and 
afterwards  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  particulars 
moft  worthy  of  notice  in  the  hiftory  of  the  feverat 
races,  fince  the  deftrudion  of  the  mongolian  dorni* 
nioQ. 

It  appears  that  many  centuries  ago  the  Mongoles 
were  divided  into  two  leading  nations,  whofe  par^^ 
tition  might  probably  be  owing  either  to  national 
circumftances,  or  to  a  natural  leparation  by  moun* 
tains,  and  afterwards  kept  up  by  the  fepar^te  inte- 

refts 

*  The  cbief  fouree  6f  mongolian  Lifiorj  is  in  th«  chinefe 
Tf^ords.  The  Bnraets  have  only  I mperfe A  traditions ;  but  among 
the  Kalmuks'and  Mongoles  are  genealogical  regiflers  of  their 
princely  races,  which  jlwewife  contain  other  hiftorical  accounts. 
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refts  of  their  princes,  or  from  a  national  enmity  ari/^ 
ing  from  perpetual  diffenfions.  Thefe  two  nations 
werebtoiight  to  a  union  into  one  common  ftate  by 
the  great  Tfchinghis ;  but,  on  the  deftrudion  of 
the  monarchy  erected  by  him,  they  were  feparated 
ap^alft  by  the  ancient  feuds,  and  have  ever  fmce,  to 
their  mutual  ruin,  been  engaged  in  almoft  perpetual 
hoftilities.  The  Mongoles,  properly  fo  called,  coii)* 
pofe  the  one,  and  the  Dcerbcfin- Oiraet  the  other  of 
thefe  nations. 

Dcerbceti^OiraEt  means  the  Quadruple-alliance^ ' 
aiid  is  the  common  appellative  of  four  priRcipal 
races,  namely^  the  CEloet,  Kho-it,  Turamut,  and 
Barga-Burat.  The  CEloet  are  properly  that  branchy 
-which  in  weflern  Afia  and  in  Europe,  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Italmuks  :  the  fecond  (hoot,  Kho-it,  is^ 
by  wars  and  migrations^  fo  effaced  and  difperfied,  as 
at  prefent,  except  fome  remains  among  the  Soonga-- 
res  and  Mongoles,  to  be  totally  vanithed :  of  the 
Tummut,  even  the  place  of  their  prefent  abode  is 
no;  certainly  known  * :  and  the  fourth  and  lad 
ftem,  Barga-Burat,  which  probably  at  the  time  of 
the  troubles  excited  by  Tfchinghis  took  up  its  refi* 
dence  in  the  mountains  about  the  Baikal^  has^  with 
alt  its  branches,  ever  fince  the  conqueft  of  Siberia^ 
^)een  under  the  ruffian  fovereignty. — Of  thefe  fouf 
Items,  therefore,  only  the  firlt  and  the  laft  are  a 
fubjeft  for  hiftory ;  as  they,  with  the  Motigoles,  are 
the  only  mongolian  tribes,  with  which,  either  here 
or  in  the  fequel,  we  have  anything  to  do. 

1.  The 


*  The  Kalmuks  ihemfeltcs  have  no  knowledge  whither  this 
Hem  retreatef] ;  they  only  believe  that  ihcy  muft  ftill  be  i'ublili^- 
irrg  fomevi^h^re  in  the  iraerior  or  eallernpans  of  Alia.  Atf,  ac- 
cording to  authentic  accounts,  a  populous  mongolian  race 
called  Tummut,  now  inhabiis  the  region  betv/f*en  the  river 
Naun  and  the  chinefewall,  we  may,  "wixti  great  appearanoe  6f 
probability,  luppofe  it  to  be  the  loft  race  oi  Oirztt. 
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t.  The  MoNGOLKS  comprehend  the  temaiiider  of 
that  people,  who,  as  v^e  have  feen  above,  were 
driven  out  of  China  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
th€  dynafly  of  Ming,  and  are  at  prefent  for  the  mod 
part  under  the  Mandfliur  fovereigns  of  that  empire ; 
though  a  fmall  portion  of  them  own  the  ruHiati 
fceptre.  Since  the  demolition  of  th«  Soongariali 
authority,  and  the  reftoration  of  peace  in  the  Men* 
goley,  they  have  dwelt  in  the  fpacious  region  be^ 
tween  Siberia  and  proper  China,  from  the  eaftern^ 
ocean  to  the  Soongarey,  and  at  prefent  there  is 
fcarcely  any  difcernible  difference  between  the  yel- 
low  Mongoles*,  living  from  remote  ages  under  the 
chinefe  protedion,  and  the  former  Tfchinghifes  or 
Kalkas-Mongoles. 

When  Siberia  was  conquered  ,  by  the  Ruffians  at 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  the  Mon- 
goles  were  ftill  a  free  and  numerous  people,  govern^ 
ed  by  its  own  khans,  under  whofe  fovereignty  alfo 
were  feveral  fiberian  nations.  They  at  firft  fubmitted 
to  the  ruffian  arms ;  foon  afterwards  however  they 
'  regained  their  liberty,  and  even  granted  fupport 
to  feveral  of  the  nations  of  Siberia  in  their  refift- 
ance  to  that  powen  In  their  inteftine  wars  with  the 
Kalmuks  they  generally  came  off  conquerors,  with 
the  lofs  however  of  one  race  after  the  other.  Their 
frequent  and  bloody  wars  with  China  turned  out  flill 
more  unfortunately  for  them,  as  their  perpetual  feuds 
finally  terminated  in  a  complete  fubjugation.  Con-^ 
tinually  hafaffed  by  the  chinefe  government,  they 
are  at  prefent  almoft  totally  out  of  condition  to  riik 
any  attempts  at  liberating  themfelves  from  the  yoke; 
though  they  have  preferved  their  paternal  feat,  and 
oftenlibly  live  under  the  government  of  their  own 
hereditary  princes-f. 

The 

*  Scharra-Monggdl. 
f  China  kept  ia  the  MongoUy  a  considerable  number  of 
forts,  at  which  the  chiefuins  of  the  Mongoles  were  obliged  to 

flop. 
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The  Mongole^,  at  prcfcnt  amt)ng  the  infinbitanfs 
of  the  ruffian  etiipire,  in  the  laft  <ientiiry  vritiidrevr* 
thcmfelves  from  the  chinefe  do'niihion,  and  volurt- 
tatily  put  themfelves  under  the"  ruffian  fupremacy. ' 
T>his  example,  in  all  likelihood,  would'  have  beert 
Fotlowed  by  fevelral  other  races,  if  Ruffia  had  not 
bound  herfelf  in  a'  border-treaty  Tvith  Chftia  at  th^ 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century',  not  to  give  ad- 
mittance any  m^re  to  mongolian  runaways.  The 
ruffian  Mongoles  inhabit  the  regions  about  the  Se- 
lenga  m  the  irkutfkoi  diftrift  of  the  government  of 
Irkutflc,  their  dwelling-place  extending  from  the 
i22d  to  the  125th  degree  of  longitude,  and  between 
the  50th  and  53d  degree  of  north  latitude.  They 
confift  of  feven  ftems,  and  thefe  of  twenty  families 
or  aimaks,  which,  by  the  enumeration  of  theyea^ 
1766,  befides  2 1 9  baptized,  comprifed  69)  S  males* 

a.  The  CElobts  or  Kalmuks  are  at  preferit  the 
moft  remarkable  braneh  of  the  Dcerboen-Oirst,  as 
in  general"  of  the  mongole  nations.  They  them* 
felves  affirm  their  home  to  have  been  between  the  * 
Kokonoor  *  and  Thibet.  Long  before  Tfchingis- 
khan,  according  to  the  old  reports  of  this  people, 
the  greateft  and  mightieft  part  of  the  CEloet  made  a 
military  expedition  weftward  as  far  as  the  lelfer  Afia, 
and  there  loft  themfelves  among  the  mountains  of 
Caucafus ;  but  the  reft,  who  had  ftaid  behind  in 
great Tartary,  received  from  their  tartarian  neigh- 
bours, the  name  Khalimak  [the  feparated.]  In  fad, 
they  call  themfelves  alfoKhalmik^  chough  OElcet  h 

always 

ftop.  Thefe  formerly  obtained  from  the  Dalai- la  ma  the  tkle 
oi*  khan  or  Khuntaidfchi ;  at  prefept  rney  are  lorced  to  fubmit 
to  have  their  oliicers  appointed  by  the  Chineie.  The  naition  iu 
felf  la  put  under  a  mlliiary  form  of  government,  in  lieu  of  the 
tribute,  not  unlike  to  that  of  the  Kozaks  ;  and  through  the  con- 
Mnual  and  heavy  fervice,  not  only  very  bufdenfojne,  but  renders 
them  contexnptibLe  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinefe,  who  kvldthe 
Hate  of  a  foidler  to  be  almoil  infamous. 

♦  Bluc-lake. 


always  thar  peculiar  denomination,  which  word 
likewife  denotes  a  feparated,  disjoined,  or  diftiod 
nation.f-^Yhe.CElo&ts  divide  themfelves,.  at  leaft. 
fince  the  deftrudion  of  the  mongolian  monarchy, 
in  four,  main  (hoots,  who  denommare  themfelvea 
Khofchot,  Derb^t,  Soongarr,  and  Torgoc ;  and, 
from  the  time  of  their  feparation  from  the  Mon« 
goles,  have  all  along  be«n  fubje&ed  to  varioua 
princely  families. 

The  major  part  of  the  Kkoschotan  Kalmuks 
are  faid  to  have  kept  in  and  about  Thibet  and  on 
the  Koko  noor,  and  after  ihe  downfall  of  the  Soon« 
garian  power  to  have  remained  under  the  protedion ' 
of  the  Chinefe".     Thefmaller  part  of  this  (lock  had' 
long  before  withdrawn  to  the  banks  of  the  Irtyfli, 
and  fell  at  length  under  the  dominion  of  the  Soon- 
garian  horde,  with  which  it  made  common  caufe  in 
the  wars  againft  China,  and  was  alfo  difperfed  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  Soongarians.    Thofe  under  the 
chinefe  fovereignty,  the  ftill  united  horde  of  the 
Khoichotes,  are  edimated  at  (ifty  thoufand  heads* 
They  are  reputed  to  have  had  their  name,  which 
implies  warrior  or  hero,  from  the  courage  they  dif- 
played  under  the  command  of  Tfchinghis ;   and,  as* 
well  on  account  of  this  circumftance,  as  becaufe 
they  derivje  their  princely  race  in  uninterrupted  fuc- 
cef&on  from  the  brother  of  the  great  Tfchinghis, 
they  preferve  a  fuperiority  of  rank  before  the  other 
kalmuk  hordes.-*-The  number  of  the  Khofchotes 
fuhjed  to  Ruilia  is  but  fmalL     In  the  year  1675. 
there  came  fifteen  hundred,  and  in  1759  an  additi« 
cnal  three  hundred  families  to  the  &ores  of  thd' 
Volga,  where  they  fettled  and  voluntarily  fubmitted 
to  the  ruffian  fovereignty. 

TheSooNOARBS,  at  the  feparation  of  the  mem-- 

golian  monarchy,  formed  but  one  (lock  with  the 

Derbetans,  who  afterwards  parted,  under  two  dii- 

cordanr  turothers  of  their  princely  family.     It  was 

^  VOL.  J.  A  a  this 
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this  berde,  ^ich  in  the  iaft.and  at  the  begioifing 
of  the  prefem  century,  .reduced  to  their  fubjedion  a 
gteat  pai^  of^  the  other  kalmuk  races,  particularly 
the '  Khofchot,  Derbet,  atid  ICho-it,  and  W2^ed 
bloody  tvars  with  the  Mdngoks  as  well  as  with  the 
cbinefe  empife  itfelfi  but  whicfa^ended  in  their  total 
fubjugation  and  dtfperikm.  Previous  to  thisun- 
happy,  period^  fhey,  together  with:  the  Derbets, 
numbered  upwards  of  fifty  thoufaQd  bows,  or  fight* 
ing  men,  andf  pafled  in  modern  times  for  the  brarefl, 
tjcbefly  and  mod  powerful  horde.  Their  feat  was 
formerly  about  the  Balkhafh-lake  and  its  rivers 
'[tfcbuy  and  Ily,  and  ^  their  mofl:  flouriflung  period, 
was  between  the  years  1696  and  1746.  The  towns 
of'  the  eaftern  Bukharia  and  the  great  kirghife  hordes 
Wefeabotit  this  time  tributary  to  them.  They  con* 
quered  Budala,  the  capital  of  the  Dalai-lama,  and- 
raifed  contefls  in  Siberia,  where  they  made  tribu* 
tary  fome  nations  belonging  to  Rtiflia^  On  thel 
death  of  their  khan  Galdan  Zer^n,  a  diffolution  of 
thii  horde  enfued,  octafioned  by  difputes  conc^riiiRg^ 
the  fucceffion,  when  the  Torgots^  the  Kbofchotes^ 
and  Derbetsfeparatedfrom  it.  A  great  part  of  the 
Sooxigarians  diifperfed  themfeives  in  the  interior  parts 
of  Afia,  and  quite  into  the  ufbek  towns  9  fome 
thoufands  of  them  fled  into  Siberia^  when'  the  ge- 
nerality accommodated  themfelves  co  the  chinefe 
fovereignty :  and,  from  their  own  ilatements,  it  ap- 
pears, that  fcarcely  twenty  tboufand  families  of  them- 
and  the  derbetan  nation  are  now  remainiitg.-*»The 
number  of  the  Soongaire^,  who  at  that  time  £17583 
took  refuge  in  Rufna, :  amounted  to  about  twenty^ 
thoufand  heads ;  they  were  united  with  the  volgaic 
Kalmuks,  but  for  the  moft  part  returned  mth  them^ 
in  the  year  1 770  again  into  the  Soongarey. 

The  DfRBii TANS,  who  in  the  beginning  bad  their 
pafturages  in  the  region  of  the  Koko-noor,  removed 
thence,  on  account  of  the  mongolian  difturbances, 

towards 
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towafds  thelrtyfli,  and,  on  Aat  ociafioH^'ipllt  into, 
two  parties.     One  of  them  united,  as  we  have  be^  , 
fore  obferved,  with  the  Soongates,  in  ^hofe  for-  ' 
tunes  and  final  diitblutidn  it  wad  at  once  involved ; . 
the  other  proceeded  weftward  with  the  Torgota,  to- 
wards the  Yaik,  fnow  Ural],  as  far  as  the  Volga  and 
jthe  Don,  where  it  completely  fettled.     So,  long  ago  ^ 
as  the  Vear  1673  they  put  themfelvcs,  five  thoufand  : 
HIbitkles' [tents  qr  families^  in  number^  under  the 
khan  of  the  Torgots    who  were  then  on  th'e  river 
Ural,  and  did  honiage  to  the  ruiUan  empire.    In  the 
fequel  the  derbetan  princes,  unwilling  to.  remain  any^^ 
Idnger  in  fubjeiStion  to  the  Torgots,  went^  on  the. 
death  of  khan  Ayukain  17^3,  with  theii  people  .to^ 
the  parts  beyond  the  Don  j  at  that  time  they  were  . 
edimated  at  fourteen  thoufand  kibitkies*   Since  that  ' 
time  the  ruffian  government  had  ^eafon  to  oblig'ethe  . 
khan  LavaDonduk  to  put  himfelf  under  th^prO'^ 
te£kion  of  the  khans  of  theKrimea.;  and  this  occa^ 
fioned  the  horde  to  remove  once  more  to  join  the 
Torgots  on  the  Volga*    In  the  famous  flight  of  the  ^ 
year  1770  they  took  no  part,  as  they  dreaded  the . 
being  fubjugated  by  the  Torgots,  but  remained  quiet 
under   the  prince  Zenden,  on  the  ihores  of  the 

The  Torgots  feem  to  have  formed  themfelvcs 
into  a  particular  horde  much  later  than  the  other 
kalmuk  branches.     At  firft  they  removed  from  the, 
reftlefs  Soongares,   marching  conftantly  weftward 
till  they  came  to  the  Iteppes  on  the  Volga,  where 
they  finally  fettled,  and  received  from  Ihe  Ruffians 
the  appellation  of  the  volgaic  Kalmuks.     In  the 
year  1616,  this  horde  is  faid  to  have  fubmitted  xo 
the  ruflian  empire ;  at  their  croHlQg   the  Ural  in 
1662,  they  numbered  themfelvcs,  and  found  tfae^ 
amount  to  be  fifty  thdufand  kibitkies.     Their  fore-' 
named  khan  Ayuka  brought  a  great  part  of  the  nog^ 
ay  an  Tartars  into  fubjeclion  at  the  time  when  the^ 
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latter  were  intending  to  fpread  tliemfeWes  beyon(^  • 
the  river  Ural ;  one  of  the  fons  of  this  prince  took 
his  flight  with  fifteen  thoufand  kibitkies  into  the 
Soongarey.  £Lhan  Donduk  Ombo,  the  fucceffor  pf 
Ayuka,  reduced  fix  thoafand  tents  of  Truchmenians 
and  eight  thottfand  tents  of  khundurovian  Tartars 
under  the  command  of  his  horde,  from  which, 
however,  the  major  part  of  the  latter  ded  back. 
In  the  year  1761  the  ruflian  government  came  to 
an  agreement  with  this  opulent  and  powerful  horde 
which  reftri£)^ed  the  authority  of  the  khans  to  nar-* 
rpwer  bounds,  and  excited  fuch  difcontjehts,  that 
they  returned  itt  the  winter  of  1770  and  1771  to 
the  amount  of  between  fifty-five  and  fixty  thoufand 
kibitikies,  over  the  ice  of  the  river  Ural,  acrofs  the 
IdrehifiaA  ffeppe,  into  the  Soongarey.  This  memo- 
fable  tfanla&ion,  which  in  t^e  eighteenth  century^ 
and  within  the  borders  of  a  poli&ed  (late,  prefents 
a  lively  ims^e  of  the  antieh^  migrations  of  iwarms 
of  people,  principally  took*  its  rife  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  khan,  on  his  bein§  aflbciated  with  de^ 
pixiiet  of  the  princes  of  the  horde,  whom  he  could 
Slot  dfepofe  at  will,  a^d  who  received  an  afleflbr 
fifom  tne  cfeancery  of  the  government .  of  Aftrak- 
^an  ;  feconded  by  the  complaints  of  the  people  of 
the  want  of  pafture  for  their  numerous  droves,  and 
toe  prophecies  of  the  clergy  that  the  horde  would 
£|>on  be  compelled  to  ailopt  the  chrifiian  faith,  to 
ftllow  agriculture,  and  to  deliver  recruits.-— It  has 
already  been  obferved,  that  even  the  greater  part  of 
the'  Sooagares  took  part  iti  this  migration  ;  only 
fQme  few  aimaks  of  the  Torgots  remained  behind  $ 
but  the  Tartars  in  fubjeftion  to  the  horde  refufed 
to  follow  them.  The  ruffian  government,  indeed, 
caufed  the  fugitives  to  be  purfued,  but  they  fled 
with  fuch  vefocity,  that  only  a  few  of  them  were 
oyertaken  and  brought  back.    Numbers  of  thetn 
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pcrifced  on  this  painfut  journey :  a  grejtt  part  wepc 
taken  prifoners  by  the  Kirghifes  ;  and  thofe  who 
reached  the  pls^ce  of  their  deft^n^tionput  themfelves 
under  the  prote^^ion  of  the  chinqfe  government, 
who  immediately  gave  them  a  kind  reception,  but, 
for  political  reafons,  afterwards  treat/ed  them  wjjth 
extreme  feyenty  *. 

*  The  whole  amount  of  the  Kalmuk?  that  reoiajn* 
led  in  Ruffi^,  were  efti  mated  a  few  years  ago  at 
fomewhat  more  ^a^  twenty-thouran4  tents.  Thefe 
are  the  remains  of  all  th^  four  ijkeius ;  b^t  the  Khp- 
fchoteSy  the  Soongar^s,  and  Torgots,  who  either 
flaid  or  were  caught  on  th^ir  flight  ;^d  jbrougbc 
back,  and  ar^  diftributed  among  the  Derb^ts,  wnp, 
befides  feveral  petty  princes,  have  a  taidfcha  or 
khan  preiiding  over  them.  They  wander,  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  fteppes  between  the 
Don  and  the  Volga,  from  the  line  of  Tzarttzin  as 
far  as  Caucafus }  apd  betw.eep  the  Volga  and  th.e 
river  Ural,  from  the  Jrghis  qjuiite  to  the  Caipian ; 
therefore  in  the  goyepmei^ts  of  Saratof  and  Aftr}« 
)chao,*and  it^  the  feats  of  the  K^p^aks  of  th^  Don. 

In  addi.cioi^  to  the£e  thejre  is  a  part;ci^lar  and  n^- 
merous  colony  of  baptized  ^Af.MpKf«  7*97^^^* 
jthe  clofe  of  the  laft  century  many,  even  diftinguid)- 
^d  and  noble,  members  of  this  nation  began  to  prQ« 
fefs  themfelves  of  the  chriftian  faith.  As  the  neigh- 
l>ourhood  with  their  unbaptized  fellow-races  gav^ 
occaHon  to  difagreements  and  controverfies,  the 
government,  in  the  year  f  737«  eftablilhed  the  for- 
mer in  a  fruitful  region  about  the  rivers  Samara, 
.Sok,  and  Tok,  (in  the  prefept  TOvernment  of  Sitxi- 
birflc,  and  in  the  oren^rg  diltridt  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ufa,)  and  granted  ^hem  alfo  the  city  of 
Stavropol,  which  is  nqw  a  chief  town  of  the  go* 

vernment 

*  See  the  life  of  Catharine  IIv  4th  edit,  vol.  ii.  p,  x$t^ 
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vernment  of  Simbirik.  The.  increafe  of  this  colonv 
fTLS  fo  confid^rabie,  that  iii  thle  year  1771  they 
could  reckon  tiearly  fourteen  thaufatid  heads, 
whereas  in  1754  they  were  only  eight  thoufand  fi:^ 
hundred  and  ninety  (ive. — ^Tbere  is  yet  fubfiftin^ 
.'in  the  government  of  Ufa  a  fmall  colony  of  moham- 
MEriA^  Kalmuks,  which  *  fprung  up  from  indivi- 
dual profelytes  made  by  the  KirgHiies  and  adopted 
*by  that  body. 

3. 'The  third  and  lad  mongolian  nation,  whicl^ 
ftill  nierits  the  name  bf  a  diftinS  people,  are  the 
Barca'  feiiaAT,  called  by  the  Ruffians  Burseti  or 
Bratflciye,  That  this  nation  compofed  one  of  the 
'  four  ftems  of  the  Doerbcen-Oiraets  has  been  already 
-  mentioned.  The  Burats  feem,  about  the  time  of 
the  mongolian  monarchy,  or  ftill  earlier,  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  wild  mountainous  region  on  the. 
north  fide  of  the  Baikal,  which  they  ftill  inhabit. 
Should  they  even  not  have  avoided  the  conqtiering 
arnw  of  Tfchinghis,  yet  they  appear  (hortly  afteN 
wards  to  have  recovered  their  liberty,  when  the 
mongolian  monarchy  made  China  its  feat  of  em- 
pire, and  the  ftems  that  wandered  about  the  remoter 
regions  began  to  difperfe.  The  Ruffians  found  thisi 
nation,  jn  Siberia  at  their  conqueft  of  that  country; 
and  frpm  the  year  1644  they  have  peaceably  ac- 
commodated themielves  to  the  ruffian  fupremacy, 
I'he  whole  buraet  nation  is  at  preferit,  in  confequence 
of  the  border- treaty,  under  the  dominion  of  Huffia, 
'  and  comprizes  nuhierous'heathenifh  people  in  the 
government  of  lrkut{k,  where  it  inhabits  the  region 
'from  the  Y^nifley,  afong  the  mongole-chinefe 
f  order^i  on  the  Angara,  Tungufka,'ana  the  upper 
lena,  about  f  he  fbuthern  Baikal,  on  the  Setenga, 
/he  Argoon,  and  its  rivers,.  Several  years  ago  this 
*^c?vetninenl!  wa»  conlputed  to  cdntairi  thirty-ftm 
thbufand  tributary  Buraets :  and,  befides  thefe,  there 
^>ye^^  a  few  fteuid  and  races  in  t^e  kr^fiaoyarijco^ 
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inrcie  {^  the  govecxuneni  ctf  Kolbyrw  oh  Ih^  fight 
l)ank  ^f  thj3  Yeoifl^.  {f  we  U|ke  into  the  nccmnt 
the  defers  of  an  eiiumftration  attencLed  with  fp  foan]^ 
diificttlties,  tbe  female  fts^  and  the  natural  jncreafe 
of  the  people  in  fuch  a  fuccei&oa  o^  years,  we  may 
admit  their  number  to  be  four  time$  as  la^e  witht 
o^t  tr^fpaffiag  (op  macb  Upon  probabiUty. 
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J\  vovKTH  primitive  (lock  of  tbe  nations  dwelling 
)n  Ruflia  are  the  Tartars^  This  national  appeU 
lative  is  fo  mneh  milappiied*  that  with  fome  in^ 
nuirers  into  biftory  a  doubt  has  even  anfen,  wfae^ 
tner  there  ever  was  a  peculiar  people  of  that  name* 
Under  this  denomination  have  been  itnplieid  all 
tribes  beyond  Perfia  and  india  as  &r  as  the  £aftem'» 
ocean,  bowever  differing  from  each  other  in  regard 
io  their  prigix),  language,  manners,  religion,  and 
cuftoms.  Now,  that  we  are  better  acquainted  with 
thefe  nations,  we  know  tbat  the  Tartars  in  reality 
(ompofe  a  diftin6l  nation  which  ori^nally  belonged 
to  the  great  turHlfli  (lock  *• 

•  The 

*  Th^namit  Tahtaa  msijrwtitkcr,  i.-y«aUf  ^HrifiaatefiroA 
a  turkilh  horde,  which  bore  th^  denomination,  as  Aoulgafi,  tha 
fiiiiorian  o(  his  own  nation^  affirms,  and  as  ftpm  circumAances 
is  very  likely,  that  th^  "JTakutes,  among  their  deities,  have  a 
Ttrtar,  who  probably  enjoys  that  honour  as  the  patriarch  of 
the  nation  ;  or  it'  n}ay  alio,  2,  be  derived  Irom  the  Chinefe, 
who  call  ail  their  neighbours,  without  dinin(RioD,  Tata  or 
^ardfe  ;  which  latter  hypothefis  accjuires  /ome  weight  from 
thii  circumftance,  that,  the  Per&ns  and  Arabians  know  no- 
thing'  of  th'c  Tartar's  'und^r  that  appellation*    It   was  firft 
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The  iirft  known  mother-cottntry  of  the  Turks  or 
Tartars  lies  fomewhere  in  the  countries  on  the 
eaftem  and  northern  fides  of  the  Cafpian,  where 
their  defendants  have  ftill  their  feats.  In  antient 
times  they  were  fpread  from  the  Azus  or  Gibon 
into  the  Mongoley  and  the « Orenburg  territory } 
that  is,  m  regions  where  they  had  conftanUy  sun* 
bitious  and  domineering  nations  for  their  neigh- 
bours and  enemies :  on  the  eaft  fide  the  ChincTe ; 
fouth'Weftwards  thpPerfians,  Macedonians,  Romans, 
Partho-perfians«  and  Arabians  ;  and  laftly  the 
Mongoles  in  the  north-eaft.  Here  they  ferved  from 
time  immemorial  as  a  mound  againd  the  inciir- 
fions  of  the  nations  who  would  penetrate  from  the 
ea(t  to  the  weft  or  contrariwife,  till  at  length  the 
^ongoles,  like  a  rufliing  (Iream  that  has  burfl:  its 
banks,  fwept  away  all  oppoHtion.  In  common  with 
other  nations,  at  their  origin,  the  Turks  at  firft  di- 
vided only  into  ftems  and  hordes,  the  names  whereof 
have  been  prefer ved  to  us  by  the  tartar,  perfian, 
and  cbinefe  hiftorians.  A  main  (lock  already  ap^ 
pears  in  Herodotus .  under  the  name  of  the  Maf- 
iagetes,  whom  Strabo  acknowledges  for  brethren  of 
the  Khorafmians,  and  who  by  a  conftant  repetition' 
of  great  adions,  and  by  the  commerce  of  the-hither- 
Afiat;ic  and  eaftern-£uropean  nations  with  Serika, 
are  preferved  in  remembrance  by  hiftorians  and 
geographers,  though  their  hiftory  is  neither  con- 

neded 


brougKt  into  general  ufe  in  Europe  afier  Baatj's  incurfioii 
into  Hungary  under  king  Frederic  II.  Uncertain,  however, 
as  this  denomination  is,  it  neverthelefs  feems  clear,  that  the 
Tartars  are  of  turkiih  origin,  and  thai  their  proper  name  was 
Turk  or  Turkoman,  and  not  Tatar.  Not  only  the  learned  of 
their  oWn  nation  affirm  this  to  be  the  cafe,  but  the  tartariaa 
la^g'^gc  is  iUtl  really  nothing  but  the  old  turkifh.  T^h^ 
modern  ottoman  Turks  fpeak  even  the  tarurian  tongue,  onlj 
ijQ  a*(4iher  dialc>5l. 
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neded  nor  compt^e.  The  appellative  Turks  was' 
bocne  about  the  year  545— how  much  earlier  is  not 
known— only  by  that  part  of  the  nation  which  had 
long  had  its  inhabitants  in  the  Altay-mountains 
along  the  Irtyfli,  where  that  people  in  the  middle  of 
the  fixth  century  founded  a  ftate,  which  fogn  be- 
came fo  powerful  as  to  give  difturbance  to  China 
and  Perfia,  and  to  have  an  interchange  of  ambaf- 
fadors  with  the  eaft  Romans.  In-  the  fame  century, 
however,  this  (late  fplit  into  two  great  parts,  which 
afterwards  feparated  into  feveral  petty  khanates,  and  , 
at  length  chiefly  became  a  prey  to  the  vidorious 
Arabs,  till  the  primitive  Turks  fucceeded  once  more 
in  founding  confiderable  ftates  in '  the  kaliphatc 
itfelf 

Eight  turkiOi  tribes  by  degrees  now  make  thdr 
entrance  on  the  ftage  of  hiftory,  caufing  great  re- 
volutions  both  in  Europe  and  in  Afia,  founding 
empires,  and  performing  the  part  of  nations  aiming 
at  univerfal  dominion.  Three  of  them,  who  had 
penetrated  early  into  Europe,  attraft  our  attention 
principally  on  account  of  their  relations  with  the 
rudian  empire :  the  Khazares,  the  Petfchenegrans, 
and  the  Uzes. 

The  Khaza^es,  a  bold  and  powerful  nation, 
had  their  original  home  on  the  ifthmus  of  Caucafus 
between  the  Cafpian  and  the  fea  of  Azof.  In  the 
feventb  century  they  began  to  be  famous,,  and  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  their  (late 
was  in  an  increaiing  and  flourifhing  condition. 
About  that  time  the  empire  of  the  Khazares  ex- 
tended from  the  Volga  and  the  Cafpian,  acrofs  the 
caucafian  ifthmus,  the  peninfula  of.  the  Krimea,  and 
what  is  now  the  fouth  of  Ruflia,  as  far  as  to  MoU 
davia  and  Valakhia ;  and  feveral  flavonian  tribes, 
particularly  the  Polianes  about  Kief  and  on  the 
Dniepr,  the  Severans  on  the  rivers  Defna,  Sem  and 
^ula,  the  Viatiifcbes  on  the  Oka,  and  the  Radi* 

mitfches. 
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miifchcs  on  the  Soiba^  Were  trit>t|tary  to  tbdm^ 
But  after  the  year  S62  three  nfitiong  wrought  their 
downfal :  the  Ruffians,  the  Petii:henegrans,^nd  the 
Uss6S«  The  varagiaii  or  ruffian  leaders,  O^kqld  and 
Dir,  raviihed  from  them  the  dominion  over  the 
Polianes ;  01eg»  in  884,  redqced  the  Severaos  and 
the  Hadimitfches  to  his  authority.  Hi^  fucceiTor^ 
in  964,  CQn^uered  the  territory  of  the  Viatitfchei 
and  the  nine  kha;eanan  countries  on  thp  ifthmuB 
of  Oftucafus.  The  Khazares  loft  the  remaindar  of 
their  dominion  about  1016  to  (he  combiiled  forcei 
of  the  Ruffians  and  eaft  Romans.  The  nation,  inr 
deed,  continued  for  fome  time  longer,  bift  they 
were  fubmiffive  and  tributary  to  the  Ruffians. 

The  P£TscU£N£GRANs,  as  they  are  called,  ia 
the  ruffian  and  poliih  year-books,  naiAe  them&tve^ 
£aagar  or  Kangli,  and  were  a  powerful  nomadic 
nation,  which  we  can  trace  back  to  a  bomeftesul  on 
the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural.    They  became  firft 
known   in  Europe   by  their   jncuf fion    into  the 
Slhazarian  empire  in  839,  and  by  their  v^  in  867 
with  the  Slavonians,  but  ihortly  before  mad^  tri* 
btttary  to  the  Khazares.    Driven  ffopi  their  feat| 
by  the  Uzes  and  Khazares,  they  made  themfelves 
matters  of  their  cbuntry  between  the  Don  and  the 
Dnieftr,  and  thence  expelled  th^:  Hungarians  fubjeft 
to  the  Khazares.     in  the  eleventh  (:entury  they 
broke  up  and  migrated  towards  Moravia^  Bulgariat 
and  Thrace,  and  eftabliihed  themfelves,  aftpr  com*^ 
mitting  frequent  ravages  in  the  countries  of  the  eaft 
Romans,  in  Dardania  and  the  lefler  Scytbia*    At 
the  clofe  of  the  twelfth  century  they  poffeffed  a  part 
of  Tranfylvania ;    but  about  that  tinie  they  ^radi^* 
ally  vanilh  out  of  hiftory* 

The  Uzfis,  called  alfo  Kumanians  or  Polovtzes, 
appear  already  in  Herodotus  and  Strabo.  About 
the  time  when  they  firft  mak$  their  entrance  in 
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.conjundionwtth  tbe.KAa:5a^es^  thqy  ^^^qve^the  Be?- 

fchenegrans  from  their  hbmefteads,     thj^y  Had  jaU 

ready  extended  themfelves  from  Kharefai  ana  tlje 

^mpuptaiji.8  of  JKitzig-Xag,  ^  far  as  ^ha  fie^b^xVol- 

fa.  '  They'pow  tgok  the  je'quntti^s  of  the  ^qxpc^m 
'etfcheiiegrans  ipto  pofreilion^  and  QW  of  .thar 
Hems  made  tbemfelyes  luafters  of  ^he  ^riginjil  ,*- 
bodes  of  the  jthazares,  on  the  weftq-n  iid^  ^t  x^e 
Volga  ^XKJi  jtlie  C^fpiaii  as  ,far  as  JJ^rl^^u  )[n  the 
eleventh*  century  they  eve^i  ifpread  into  thp  .esi<U)ip 

{)arts  of  Europe.  fhev  i;aviftijpd  from  th^e  P^- 
ichenefgrans  AvfKftt.  fill  that  they  had  hitherto  pof- 
feifed  in  ;hat  quarter  of  ,the  glot^,  ^rticulaiiy  ;t^^ 
Krim,  the  countries  between  the  Dpn  and  <the 
l^piepr^  with  Moldavia  and  Valakhia.  After  this^y 
bad  continued  their^avages  for  a  long  time  ij;i  Si4* 
^aria,  Thrace,  Tranfylyania,  ^md^ungary,  a^ 
were  in  a  great  meaXure  brought  tojum,  they  atl^ 
fettled  in  Hungary.  Towards  thjc  ei;^d  of  thf  el^ 
venth  century,  th^y  captureij  the  ^I9rtb-paftpf n  p^rt 
of  the  Kuban  from  the  Rumans,  who  wex^  ^t  th^t 
time  torn  to  pieces  by  ihteftine  diifenfions.  In  tl)e 
.  fornjer  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  they  loft  by 
the  Tfchinghifes,  Moldavia,  Valakhia,  and  the 
Krim.  tn  the  year  1330  the  Kumanians  were num- 
bered  among  the  nations  tributary  to  the  ftate  of 
llungary ;  but  frooji  that  time  they  ceafe  to  be  an 
hiftorical  nation. 

Befidc  the  foregoing  and  feveral  pther  turkifc 
tribes  that  raifed  theipfelves  to  be  independent  or 
dominant  nations^  there  were  many  feparate  branches 
of  the  fame  ftem,  the  tranfadions  and  circumftances 
whereof,  though  not  unknown,  are  not  fubjefts  for 
univerfal  hiftory,  and  of  whom,  therefore,  little 
more  is  ftated  than  the  bare  names.  .To  thi^s  remark 
the  Tartars  are  an  exception,  who  indeed  did  not 
^ttfUQ  to  any  hifto^'ical  memorial  till  their  fubjuga* 

tion 
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don  by  the  Mongelis,  yet  whofe  earlier  deftinles. 
on  account  of  the  imponance  and  extenfivenefs  of 
that  nation,  excited  fome  intereljL  in  the  fucceeding 
Jioje^, 

Abu'l  Gafi  B^hatur  khan^,  who  has  given  ^ 
jcopious,  though  not  a  complete,  Uift  of  the  turkiih 
'  fiems,  mentions  among  them  the  tartarian  as  on^ 
of  the  moil;  aiitient  and  famous,  and  derives  its 
origin  from  isi  khan  of  the  n^me  Tatar.  This  (lem, 
which  in  procefs  of  time  increafed  to  feventy  thou- 
fand  families,  was  at  firft  governed  by  its  own  com- 
mander, and  afterwards  divided  i^to  various  branch- 
es,  and  fpread  into  fisver^l  and  very  dift^nt  regions, 
whereby  thpir  ppwer  was  jn  fome  degree  weakened* 
Themoft  confiijer^ble  branch  fertile d  oii  the  borders 
of  Kitzy  [[China,]  and  fell  under  the  fovereignty  o( 
that  empire,  agamft  which  it  frequently  rebelled, 
and  thereby  gave  occaiion  to  ruinous  wars.  At  th^ 
time  of  Tfchmghjs  fome  Tartars  dwelt  on  the  Onon 
or  Amopr,  who  were  tributary  to  the  emperor  of 
Kin,  reigning  in  Kitaj.  Even  YelTakai,  the  father 
of  Tfchinghis,  had  waged  bloody  wars  with  one  of 
the  tartarian  race. 

The  Tartars  only  began  to  acquire  fome  confe- 
quence  in  hil^ory  at  the  time  of  their  fubjugation 

.  •  -     .      by 

*  This  hiftoTiaB  was  prince  of  Rhare^n,  and  died  in  the 
jear  1663.  His  fon  andlucceffor  Anufha  Mahmed  khan  com- 
pleted the  work  of  Abvlgafi,  which  bears  the  title  of  **  A  g?* 
"  nealo^ical  hifiory  of  the  Turks,"  and  has  been  tranflated 
into  ruls,  german,  french,  and  engiifh.  The  imperial  aca- 
demy of  fciences  at  St.Peierfburg  is  in  pofleffion  of  two  good 
manufcripts  of  the  tartarian  original,  and  a  writtenrtranflatioii 
in  german  confiiling  of  two  folio  voliinies  made  more  ih^a 
fort/  years  ago  by  proieiTor  Kehr  imnsiftdiately  from  the  tarta- 
rian. He  entitles  this  work :  '*  A  faithful  tranHation  from 
"  the  tartarian  original  text  of  the  Ghivifchian  ruler  Abu'| 
'*  Gail  Bahatur  khan's  Mongol^tartarian»turktfli  faauly-r«* 
"  gider  and  chronicle." 
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by  the  Mongoles.  The  v^ry  firlt  enterprifii  6f  the 
great  Tfchinghis  was  againft  this  people ;  and  h  is  . 
certain  that  this  conqueror,  ere  he  ravaged  China 
with  his  armies,  had  already  reduced  all  the  tartar 
hordes  to  his  authority,  and  wa»  in  quiet  pofieffion 
of  their  dominion,  fo  that  on  his  expedition  againft 
the  Niudfches  ht  bad  no  obffacle  to  fear  on  this  ^ 
fiae.  But,  from  the  moment  that  the  htftory  of 
the  Tartars  excites  attention,  it  ceafes  to  be  the 
hiftory  of  a  peculiar  nation^  Diftributed  under  the 
banners  and  commanders  of  the  Mongoles,  thefe 
enjoy  with  pofterity  the  glory  of  their  vidoriea'  and 
conquefts,  while,  by  a  furprifing  caprice  of  fortune, 
tile  Tartars  are  obliged  to  lend  their  name  to  the 
devaftations  with  which  both  nations  every  where 
marked  the  bloody  progrefs  of  their  armies.  The 
fubfeqnent  events  of  this  people  have  in  part  been 
already  noticed  under  the  laft  head  of  the  hiftori^l 
iketch  of  the  Mongoles,  and  the  reft  will  be  menti'- 
oned  when  we  come  to  the  account  of  the  particulav  r 
tartarian  nations. 

One  confequence  of  the  tartaiian  fubjugatioii 
was,  that  the  name  of  this  natioii  which  hitherto, 
out  of  China  and  the  Mpngoley,  had  been  unknown 
to  the  reft  of  the  world,  began  now  to  fpread  ittelf 
in  the  weftern  Afia  and  in  Europe,  and  prefently 
caufed  a  complete  interchange  of  tri^or  and  van- 
quished. In  the  kiter  military  eitpeditions  of 
Tfchinghis,  the  Tartars  were  by  far  the  moft  nume- 
rous part  of  his  army,  as  ^c  are  juftified  in  conclu- 
ding  from  the  (ingle  circumftance,  that  in  all  the 
conquered  countries  which  before  had  their  proper 
language,  not  the  mongolian  but  the  tartarian  be- 
<:ame  the  predominant  tongue  \  as,  in  the  lefifer 
and  the  greater  Bukharia,  among  the  Ba(hkirs  and. 
Tfchuvalches,  in  the  Krim  and  in  the  Kuban,  &c. 
-^Nothing  was  therefore  more  natural,  than  that 
the  incomparably  greater  number  of  the  Jartars 

^expunged 
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exffon)^clth^nl6ng6l(a]!i' names  in  "all  the  tirederii 
chantries':  bdfides,  wari  undertakeh  In  conjundion, 
atjommtmity^df  liabit&tio'h,  atld  oiVe  common  ruler, 
were  f atY)t^rEtbte  t6'  th*  co^mixtu^e  of  the  two  na- 
tions, the' veftlgeft  ^ll^h6tedf,  hbwevir,  upon  the  de- 
ntoiition  of  the  morigoRanmortarrfiy,  are  fo  much  • 
effaced,  tha^  arfprefent,  extfejitiikg  jn  a  dtftant  (iml- 
]mtj  of  fp^ch*,    the  ffifghteft  relationfhip  is'  no 
longer  vifible,'  even  the  lineaments  of  the  face,  and ' 
itt' their  pdlitkal  conftitution,    (that  of  the  Tar* 
ta^t  p<artak!ng  more  of  thedemocratxcal,  as  that  of' 
the'Mohgoles'doe&bf  the  monarchical,)  the  twd^'ha* 
lions  difcovef  a  difference  excremely  charafteriftic, 
vriAxih  i$  only  left  ftriking^ in  particular  races ;   for* 
ittftance,  in  the  Kufiibtfld-tartars,  the  Yakutes^  and ' 
ibme  others. 

Oft  the  death  of'Tfchin^Ws-khan,  to  maintain 
afld^people  the  conquered  countries  numerous  colb* 
niidngli  were  neceflary,  by  which  an  almoR  general' 
tfmfplaniarion  and  migration  of  mongote  and  tartar 
ftems  enfued.  This  was  the  common  policy  of  the 
focceSbrs  of  TfohihgHis,  who  w^ithdrew  with'  their 
hordes  to  the  eountries  which  had  fallen  to  their 
ihare  from  the  great  mafs  of  his  conqueftsf.    We 

are " 

*  TKe  txraruin  tankage  \a»  m'ongblfain  words','  irhieh  are 
npl  to  b«  found  in  che^curkiih«  The  teafon  of  this  is  probablf 
becaufe  the  foldiers  of  the  mongolian  acmr,  beios  aU  uiuaar- 
ried,  the  race  became  extinft,  and  the  onspruig  tnqj  had  b/ 
the  tartarian'  women  in  the  conquer^  countries  rather  caught 
the  laagciatt*  of  their  mothers  tbacr  ibe  more  difficult  dialed 
of  their  fathers,  whence  n  happecard,  that  in^thefecovntries, 
only  a  flight  knowledge  of  the  latter  remained,. which  was  af- 
terwards ever  more  and  more  getting  into  difufe,  till  at  laft 
dnl/  ft  few  words  of  the  language  of  the  original  count^ry  were 
Idt  remaining. 

f  The  Ufbeks,  for  example,    or  the  Tartars,  as  thej  are 
called,  in  the  great  Bukharia  and  in  Kborafm,  cofifiil,  accord-, 
ip{  to  Abulgftfi,  of  four  main  ftocks,    of  trhich  the  Maimanes 
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Vlfe  not  therefore  to  be  far^riled  at  finding  tartkfian 
Ittbes  and  races  beyond  the  -  boundaries  of  their 
country,  and  fometimes  in  very  dtftAnt  regions: 
the  Naimans  for  example,  are  entirely  yaniflied^* 
at  lead,  excepting  their  name^  from  their  original 
home  ;  but  they  appear  again  in  the  weft  aaiong  the 
Ufbeks,  and  in  the  eaft  about  the  river  Sira,  above 
Ibe  province -Lea  tong.  A  fimilar  fate  has  befallen 
the  generality  of  the  ftetns,  as  we  ihall  fee  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  iiberian  Tartars* 

The  final  cataftrophe  of  the  great  mongole-^stt**^ 
tarian  monarchy,  and  the  fubjugation  of  the  ieverat 
countries  into  which  that  monltrous  ftate  divided^ 
as  to  their  moft  remarkable  particulars^'  have  beeii 
already  noticed  under  the  fordgoing  head.  As  we 
there  gave  fome  account  of  the  prelent  ftate  of  the 
mongole  nation,  we  will  here  caft  an  eye  upon  the 
eKifting  conllitution  of  the  Tartars  in  general,  and 
then  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  (late  of 
the  particular  ftems  that  now  belong  t6  the  ruffiatt 
empire* 

Not  only  fubjugated  in  their  conquered  countries,' 
but  even  forced  from  a  great  part  of  their  old 
homestead,  only  fome  few  of  the  hordes,  in  refer-^ 
ence  to  the  whole  tartarian  nation,  have  preferved 
their  independence  ;  thofe,  namely,  who  inhabit 
the  fouth'weftern  part  of  the  former  great  Eartary, 
towards  the  perfian,  indian,  and  foongarian  borders. 
H^e  we  find  the  great  Kirghifian-horde,  the  Buk-« 
harians,  the  Khivans  or  Khiyinfes^  the  Kai^akalpaks, 
Truchmenes,  Tafchkentians,  Turkomans,  Aralians, 
and  fome  other  races,  which  ftill  form  diftind:  dates, 
and  retain  a  fort,  of  national  liberty,  but  are  all  toge^ 
V  ther 


-"»- 


tnd  Iguret  are  known  from  the  hiflory  of  TrohingKis.  Btit; 
thefe  two  hordes  formcily  dwelt,  the  former  on  the  weft  erf 
fide  of  the  native  territories  of  Tfchinghis,  and  the  latter  i» 
Turfiiih 
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thet  fo  Kttle  formidable  to  their  neighbor?)  tbat 
they  feek  prdtedtpn  wherever  they  are  mo(l  likely 
to  iidd  it,  according  to  their  political  fituatioat 
fotnetimes  from  one  power,  and  fometimes  from 
another*  The  whole  remains  of  this  nation,  ooce 
fo  great,  now  fubfiit  under  foreign  fovereignty. 
Many  hordes  belong,  either  as  fubjefls,  or  as  de« 
pendent  wards  of  the  ruflian  empire;  others  are 
in  like  manner  appanages  to  the  ottoman  Turks^ 
or  fubjed  tQ  the  great  Mogul,  to  China,  aad  to 
Perfia. 

The  Tartars  belonging  to  the  ruiCaii  empire  in^ 
habit  the  northern  coails  of  the  Euxine  and  the 
Cafpian,  the  north  fide  of  the  caucafean  mountains^ 
the  extenfive  fteppes  from  the  river  Ural  to  the. 
Soongarey,  thefouthern  Ural,  in  Siberia  thefouthr 
cm  frontier  mountains  and  fteppes  from  the  Tobol 
quite  over  the  Yeniffey,  and  the  deferts  in  the  mid^ 
die  region  of  the  Letia  ;  likewife  not  a  few  tartar 
colonies  are  difperfed  among  the  ruflian  habitations^ 
particularly  in  the  governments  of  Ufa,  ]^azan,f 
and  Tobolfk* 

As  thefe  regions  have  for  the  mod  part,  iince  the 
flouriihing  epocha  of  the  mongole-tartarian  monar- 
chy, been  inhabited  by  them, .  frequent  memorials 
are  found  there  of  their  antient  grandeur,  magni- 
ficence, and  culture,  of  which  fome  are  of  au 
antiquity  demonftrably  of  above  a  thoufand  years# 
It  is  no  rare  thing  to  come  fuddenly  upon  the  ruins 
of  fome  town,  which,  in  its  crumbling  jemains^ 
plainly  evinces  the  progrefs  which  the  arts  had  niadc 
among  a  people  whom  we  are  wont  to  confider  aa. 
barbarians*.     Still  more  frequently  are  feen  fiepuU 

chres, 

*  Near  Kafimof,  on  the  Oka,  a  circle-town  of  the  eovern* 
ment  of  Riazan,  is  ftanding  a  tanarian  fuburb,  whicn  feema 
fi>rmerly  to  have  been  the  court-reikleDce  of  a  khan.  Among 
the  ruini  is  a  lofty  round  tower,  an  oratory  or  chapel i  the  re- 
mains of  a  palace  and  a  maufoleum,  all  conftruAed  of  brick  oit 
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chres,  which,  by  their  infcriptions,  throw  light 
upon  j^he  biftory  of  this  nation ;  and,  in  the  veflels 
and  implements  preferved  in  them,  fupply  us  with 
interefting  proofs  of  its  opulence,  its  tafte,  and  its 
induftryf — Thefc  matters  properly  belonging  to  the 
hiftory  of  civilization,  which  will  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  this  work,  we  fhall  here  be  the  lefs  cir* 
cumftantial,  and  only  farther  remark,  that  the  Tar* 
tars,  next  to'  the  principal  nation^,  conftitute  the 
mo(i:  numerous  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ruf* 
fian  empire.  The  branches  of  this  nation  which 
belong  to  Ruffia  are,  the  proper  Tartars,  the  No* 
gayans,  the  Mefchtfcheryaks,  the  Bafchkirs,  the 
Kirghifes,  the  Bukhiarians,  the  Takutes^  and  the 
Teleutes ;  to  which  may  in  fome  fort  be  added  the 
tribes  of  Caucafus. 

I.  Bf 


burnt  tilcf.  Not  far  from  Ailrakhan  are  the  ruins  of  the  oUt 
Ailrakhan  •  and  higher  up  the  Volga,  near  Tzaritzin,  ifinula^ 
heaps  of  rubbifh  -which  naYe  evidently  been  a  fpacious  town* 
On  the  Volga,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kama,  are  found  welt* 
preferred  and  paxtlj  magnifieent  remains  of  xhe  andeint  Braclir 
timof,  or  Bolgar.  In  the  citadel  of  Kazan  are  ftill  feen  mih 
numents  of  the  tartar ian  monarch/.  On  the  Irtyih,  jn  the 
vicinity  of  Tobolik,  are  the  remains  of  Sibir,  the  capital.  la.i 
Siberia  and  the  kirghiiian  fteppe  are  many  ruins  of  towns,  no% 
(o  mention  memorials  of  inferior  confequence* 

f  In  the  mufeum  of  the  imperial  academy  of  fciences  at  St. 
Peterfeurg,  are  preferred  a  multitude  of  vefiels,  diadems, 
weapons,  military  trophies,  omaments  of  drefs,  coins^  St^. 
which  have  been  found  in^the  tartarian  tombs  on  the  Volga 
and  in  Siberia.^  They  arc  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper.  •  This 
greateft  antiquity  of  the  tombs  is  eleven  hundred  years,  the 
lateft  four  hundred, 

X  Not  long  (ince  it  was  fo.     At  prefent  probably  th«  PoI«S 
are  more  numerous  than  the  Tartars. 

t^OJL.  X.  B    B 
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I.  By  the  term  proper  Tartars  are  underftood 
in  Ruffia  aU  thofe  flocks,  vhich  call  themfelves  by 
no  other  name,  and  are  for  the  mod  part  defcen- 
dams  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  two  great  ftates, 
which  the  fucceffors  of  Tfchinghis  crefted  on  the 
Yotga  and  in  Siberia.  We  will,  therefore,  i^n  the 
account  of  their  ptefent  condition,  follow  this  di- 
vifion,  firft  xnaking  ourfelves  acquainted  with  the 
3CAPTSCHAK,  and  afterwards  with  ihe  siB£RiAK 
Tartars. 

The  ftate  of  Kaptfchak,  which  Baaty,  the  k}n£> 
msih  of  the  g^eat  ITchinghis,  had  founded,  fell,  as 
vre  have  above  related,  in  the  year  1441^  into  four 
khataates :  Kazan,  Aftrakhan,  Kaptfchak,  and  the 
Kvim.  The  fir  (I  three  were,  fomewbat  more  than 
a  hundred  years  afterwards,  conquered  by  the 
'^liiflbns ;  but  the  fourth  of  thefe  ftates  preferved 
its  independency  above  two  hundred  and  thirty 
jears  longer.  At  prefent  they  all  together  form  a 
jart  of  the  ruffian  empire. 

.  Thd  khanate  of  Kaptfchaifc,  which,  from  the 
timje  o(  its  feparation  in  1441,  has  had  its  principal 
ieat  in  the  plain  -which  is  now  called  the  aftrakhan- 
fteppe,  came  the  earlieft  to  its  downfal.  So  Ibng^ 
^go  as  the  year  1506  it  loft  its  laft  khan,  and  wa> 
divided  among  the  fovereigns  of  Kazsan,  Aftrak- 
han, and  the  Krim,  on  which  at  length  it  came  to 
Ruffia  by  the  coniqueft  of  the  two  former  ftaties. 
Thefe  repeated  fubjugations  had  reduced  the  kapt- 
/fihak  Tartars  to  an  infignificant  refidue,  which 
now,  removed  from  its  ancient  homeftead^  dwelh 
among  Bafchkirs  and  Kirghifes,  though  ftill  re- 
^tainii^g  its  appellation  and  the  memory  of  its  ori- 
gin. 

The  khanate  of   Ka^an  fubfifted  as  a  peculiar 
•ftftte-till.the  y®r  1552,    when  it  was  conquered  by 
tzar  Ivan  II.  and  .incorporated  for  ever  with  the  ruf- 
fian empire.     The  city  of  Kazan  had  been  built  in 

the 
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the  year  1257)  by  a^fon  of  Baaty  ;  thh  khaniate  aC* 
lerted  its  independency  aboiu  the  fame  time  (^i^ij 
IV hen  the  Krim  disjoined  itfelf  from  Kaptfchak.'^*- 
The  prefant  kazan  Tartars  are  but  a  feeble  reitoaat 
of  what  they  were,  partly,  con(iftipg  of  thofc  who 
remained  in  their  old  feats,  and  partly  fuch  as  fft** 
tied  as  fugitives  in  other  dijlrids  Xi(  Ruffia4  They 
principally  dw^U  at  prefent  in  the  governmenta  of 
Kazan,  Simbirik,  Riaian,  Viatka,  Perme^  and 
Ufa  (particularly  in  the  Orenburg  diftrid  of  that 
government) ;  their  number  is  indeed  upon  the 
whole  confiderable^  but  in  no  degree  proportionate 
to  the  idea  we  form  of  their  antient  population, 
from  hidorical  accpunts  ;  for>  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  conclude  from  particular  ftatements,  ti^y  pannot 
amount  to  far  above  a  hundred  thoufand.  Thefe 
Tartars  form  the  root  of  the  nation  in  R  uilia ;  they 
being  not  only  ufimingled,  but  are  alfo  of  a  fupe- 
rior  civilization  to  mod  of  the.  the  remaining 
branches  of  their  brethren*  , 

The  khanate  of  Aftrakhan  arofe  foon  after  that 
of  Kazan,  likewife  from  a  detaphed  part,  of  Kapt- 
fchak,  and,  in  the  year  1554,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  viftorious  Ivan.  The  prefent  city  of  Aftrak- 
han, however,  is  not  the  tartarian  chief  feat,  which 
was  conquered  and  deftroyed  by  that  tzar:  the  ruins 
of  the  latter  being  ftill  to  be  feen  fomewhat. higher 
upon  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Volga.— The  prefent 
ASTRAKHAN  Tartars  are  for^ the  moft  part  No* 
gayans.  They  are  diitingui(hed  into  town,  village^ 
and  tent  Tartars.  The  iirft  dwell  in  Aftrakhan, 
the  fecond  in  fix  villages  near  Aftrakhan,  and  the 
tent-Tartars  wander  about  the  Cafpiap*  Af  the 
conqueft  of  Aftrakhan,  the  town  and  villlage  Tar- 
tars reckoned  themfelvcs  at  twenty-five  thoufand 
bows4  in  the  year  1715  there  were  ftill  twelve  thou- 
fand of  them;  but  in  1772  they  were  only  twelve 
hundred,  and  of  the  tent-Tartars  fcarcely  two  thou- 
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hni.  kettles  or  families.  This  decline  pro^eed^ 
from  their  Tambling  difpoiitioii,  fo  often  moving 
them  to  change  their  homeftead:  they  went  off 
ftfigl^  and  in  companies,  to  the  caucafean  and  kri* 
ftiean  Tartars,  to  the  Bafchkirs  and  even  to  the 
S^rghifes. 

The  khanate  of  the  Krim,  which,  as  far  down 
as  fo  the  year  1783,  (till  conftituted  a  peculiar  (late, 
now  aHb  belongs  to  the  ruffian  empire.  As  the 
hiftory  of  the  peninfula  of  the  Krimea  commences 
long  before  the  origin  of  the  great  kaptfchakian  em- 
pire, and  the  fortunes  of  that  country  excited  an 
intereft  even  in  the  polifhed  Nations  of  antiquity,  it 
cannot  well  be  confidered  as  a  ufelefs  deviation  from 
our  plan,  if  we  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  earlier  (late 
of  this  province,  previous  to  the  po(reiIion  of  it  by 
the  Tartars. 

The  firft  known  inhabitants  of  the  Krim  were 
Kimmerians,  a  great  and  martial  people  of  the  race 
of  the  Thracians.  Of  all  their  extenfive  poire(Cons, 
which  were  ravi{bed  from  them  by  the  Skythians, 
they  retained  the  Krim  the  longeft.  Six  hundred 
and  fifty-five  years  before  the  chriftian  asra,  they 
were,  it  feems,  driven  from  the  plain  by  thefe  their, 
ftronger  neighbours;  but  they  maintained  their 
ftation  in  the  mountains,  under  the  name  of  Tau- 
rians,  or  mountaineers.  From  them  the  whole  pe* 
mnfula  obtaiired  the  appellation  Taurica  (Tavrika% 
In  the  former  half  of  the  fixth  century  Creeks  brf"- 
gan  to  fettle  here.  The  Milefians  built  Pantikap* 
paum  or  Bofphorus*,  and  Theodofiaf  ;  the  pontic 
Heraclians  and  the  Delians,  Kherfon.  The  com- 
merce which  the   Greeks  from  that  time  forward 
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here  carried  on  was  uncotnmoiily  flouvkhiagy  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  enlarge  their  geqgra-* 
phy. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  Arcbaeapaktides,  a  race 
which  originated  from  Mytilene,  founded  a  n^o- 
narchy  in  Bofphorus.  About  a  hundred  yeaft  af** 
tcrwards,  the.  Skythi^ns  were  for  the  mod  part  ex- 
terminated by  the  Sarmates ;  upon  which»  by  in- 
fenfibie  degrees,  the  Taurians  extended  tkeir  do- 
minion over  nearly  the  whole  peninsula*  They. 
prefied  fo  hard  upon  the  empire  of  Bofphorus  and 
the  free  {late  of  Kherfon,  that  thefe  fubmitted 
tbemfelves  to  the  great  Mithridates  of  Pontus  ia 
112,  who  alfo  fubjugated  the  Taurians,  and  con« 
fequently  governed  the  whole  Krimea. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  chriftian  sera^  th^ 
Alanes  penetrated  into  the  penxnfula,  forced  the 
bofphoriaQ  kings  to  pay  them  tribute,  and  exter- 
ininated  the  Taurians^^^The  fovereignty  of  the 
Alanes  lafted  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years^  and 
in  their  place  came  the  Gc^bs.  During  the  period 
of  their  pofleffion,  (in  the  time  of  Dioclefian  and 
Conftantme  Ihe  great,)  chriftianity  was  diflemi- 
nated  in.  the  Erimea*  Thefe  Goths  were  indeed 
iubjefted  to  the  Hun^,  in  37  5,  but  they  retained 
their  habitations  in  the  mountains,  and  had  their 
own  chriftian  kings.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fourth  century  the  empire  o^  Bofphorus  alfo  came 
fto  an  end. 

,  On  the  downfal  of  the  fovereignty  of  the  Huns, 
in  464,  the  Ungers  came  hither ;  who,  with  the 
Bulgarians,  conquered  alfo  the  countries  between 
the  Don  and  the  Dniedr.  A  part  of  them  went 
back  again  to  Afia,  and  the  reft  were  obliged  to 
fubmit  [6793  to  the  Khazaresf ,  who  likewife  com- 
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pelled  the  Goths  ii}  the  mountains  and  the  grecian 
cities  to  be  tributary  to  them.  In  the  year  840  the  . 
province  of  Kherfon  was  marked  out  by  the  em* 
peror  Theophilus,  which  comprifed  all  the  grecian 
cities  and  places  in  the  Krim  and  the  Kuban  ;  for 
thbifgh  thefe  were  equally  tributary  to  the  Khazares„ 
they  however  acknowledged  the  fupremacy  of  the 
byzantine  court. 

ThcUngres  and  Khazares  were  again  [882 J  fub- 
dued  by  the  Petfchenegers   or  Kanglians ;  who, 
about  the  middle  of   the  eleventh  century,    were  < 
forced  in  their  turn  to  refign  the  dominion  to  the 
Romanes  (Uzes  or  Polovtzes).      This  people  alfo 
extorted  a  tribute  from  the  krimean  Greeks  and 
Goths.-^ About  this  time  the  city  Sugdaya  (now* 
Sudak)  rofe,  into  fuch   confideration  by  its  com- 
merce,   that  all  the  grecian  pofle^ons  in  the  Krim 
received  the  name  of  Sugdania.  Till  the  year  1 204 
thefe  had  always  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  of 
Byzantium  :  they  were  now  mdepcndent. 

To  the  Komahes  at  length  fucceeded  the  Mon- 
goles  or  Tartars  in  the  fovereignty  of  this  penin- 
uila  ;  and  thenceforward  [1237]  the  Krim  formed 
a  province  of  the  kaptfchakian  empire.  Now  de- 
tached tartarian  princes,  to  whom  the  name  of 
Ulutz-beys  were  given,  roamed  about  the  plain  with 
their  hordes.  The  Greeks  and  Goths  paid  tribute 
to  the  Mongoles,  as'  they  had  before  done  to  the 
Komanes  j  alfo  feveral  Tfcherkaflians  fettled  here.* 
From  the  city  of  Krim,  to  which  the  Mongoles 
carried  on  a  great  trade,  the  whole  peninfula  ob- 
tained the  name  by  which  it  was  ufually  called  till 
the  year  1783. 

While  the  Latins  were  mafters  of  Conftahtino- 
ple,'  they,    efpecially  the  Venetians^  profecuted^a* 
very  important  commerce  to  the  Krim  and  to  Taman 
(Matriga)  ;    but  in  later  times  the  Genpefe  appro- 
pi  iated  it  exclufively  to  themfelves,  and  in  the  bloody 
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^ar$  that  brok^  out  in  confequcnce,  they  gjiined 
the  fuperiority  at  various  times.  *  By  permiflion  of 
the  Mongoles,  they  rebuilt  Keffa,  and  made  that 
city  the  centre  of  their  commerce :  they  conquered 
Soldaya  (Sudak)  and  Cembalo  (Baluklava  ;)  they 
paid  indeed  duties  and  impofts  to  the  Mongoles, 
when  they  were  in  fyil  force,  b^t  when  the  hprde$ 
were  difturb.ed  by  inteftine  cbmmotipns,  they  even 
bid  them  defiance,  and  the  princes  of  thp  krimean 
plains  were  ordinarily  elefled  and  depofed  at  th? 
difcretion  of  the  Genoefe.  About  this  time  tw-o 
.  branches  of  the  indian  comgierce  found  *  their  way 
to  thefe  regions :  the  one  over  the  Amoor,  the  Caf- 
pian,  and  through  Aftrakhan  to  Tana  ;  the  other 
by  the  way  of  Bagdat  to  Tauris,  to  Trebjzond  and' 
Sevaftopolis.  Tana  was  poffeffed  at  the  fame  time, 
by  thp  Genoefe  and  the  Venetians,  but  under  mon- 
golian fovereignty. 

On  the  fall  of  the  ft  ate  pf  Kaptfchak,  the  Krim 
was  formed  into  a  peculiar  khanate,    the  founder 
wherfof  was  Hadfchy-Gheray,  about  1441.    From 
that  period  (be  Tartars  date4  their  dominion,  though 
the  khans  werie  ftill  defcendjants  from  the  houfe  of 
Tfchinghis-khan,     The  proper  founder  of  the  tar- 
tar-kriihean  ft  ate,    Mengly-Gheray,    who,    in  the' 
fifteenth  century,  through  the  affiftance  of  the  Ot-     ■ 
tomans,    had  come  to  the  complete  fovereignty  bf . 
the*  peninfula,  fubmitted  himfeif  as  a  vaOal  to  the 

porte, 

« 

•  Mengly-Gherax  was  a  defcendant  of  the  Tfchinghifc* ; 
and,  while  jet  very  young,  was  taken  prifoner  in  an  engage* 
nieot  by  the  Genoefe,  who  caufcd  him  to  be  we  Uedi.cated, 
and  in  all  reipeds  treated  like  a  prince.  On  being  driven  to 
extreoaities  by  the  Tartars,  they  fent  the  young  Mengly,  with 
feme  of  the  principal  Genoefes,-  to  Conftantinople,  for  the 
purpoie  of  moYing  Mohammed  II.  to  take  them  under  hit  pro. 
teuton.  Thefultan  fliewed  great  afiietiion  to  Mengly  ;  and,'  1 
when  the  tarurs  by  their  difTenfions  had  ruined  the  interior 
commerce  of  the  country,  they  petitioned JByftohammed  to  give 
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porte,  which  foon  arrogated  the  right  of  impofing 
fea-tolls'on  their  trade,  to  keep  forts  m  their  coun- 
try, and  at  length  even  to  fet  up  and  to  depofe  their 
khans  at  pleafure.  Under  this  auftere  defpotifm  the 
iLrim  fublifted  tiil  the  year  i774>  when  Catha- 
rine n»  by  the  peace  of  Kutfchuk-Kainardgi,  pro- 
cured the  independence  of  the  khan,  and  obtained 
for  the  ruffian  empire  fpme  flrong  places  on  the 
frontiers,  as  a  fafeguard  againft  the  predatory  incur- 
iions  of  the  Tartars.  A  few  years  afterwards 
[[1783],  the  whole  peninfula,  as  is  well-known, 
came  to  Ruflia ;  and,  at  prefent,  together  with  the 
eailern  Nogay,  or  the  krimean  fteppe,  forms  a  go- 
vernment under  the  name  of  the  Tauridan  pro- 
vince. 

The  Krim  had  but  few  tartar  inhabitants,  when 
Mengly-Gheray  was  the  ruler  of  it-  On  occafion 
of  the  war  which  he  carried  on  with  his  relative 
branches,  on  the  Volga,  he  brought  many  thoufand 
Nogays  with  him  to  the  Krim,  whom  he  obliged  to 
fettle  there.  The  great  population  of  this  peninfula» 
to  which  belong  Armenians,  Greeks,  Turks,  Jews,^ 
&c.  befides  Tartars,  had  already  much  declined^ 
during  the  troubles,  under  the  laft  khan.  The  Ar- 
menians and  Greeks  fubmitted  themfelves  {[17793 

for 


them  a  khftn  of  their  own  ;  he  appointed  this  young  prince  to 
that  nation,  who,  on  his  P^^ t.  acknowledged  the  paramount 
fiapremacy  of  the  porte.  This  fiate  of  dependence  not  prov-« 
ing  agreable  to  the  Tartars,  Mengly,  not  long  after  his  ar- 
rival  in  the  Krim,  was  obliged  to  apply  ior  auxiliary  troops 
of  the  Turks,  with  which  he  not  only  [1475]  reduced  the  Tar-* 
Cars  to  obedience,  but  even  annihilated  the  genoefe  authority  in 
the  penirifula.  But  when  Mengly  had  augmented  the  forces  of 
his  ilace  by  thefe  conqveils  and  by  the  addition  of  many  tana- 
rian  colonies,  and  was  thinkilig  to  withdraw  hi mfelf  from  the 
fupremaoy  of  the  p-'rtejth^.  Turks  fern  garrifon^  into  the  prin* 
cif>al  towns,  and  reduced  the  khan  to  a  edpendence,  which  af- 
terwards, and  paTticuiarly  fro^  the  year  ijSi^,  gttvr  intoa 
piece  iubj«cUon, 
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jbr  the  moft  part  yoluri^iirily  to  the  ruffian  etn^nrc^ 
and  retired  to  the  former  gdvernment  of  ilzof,  or 
^hat  at  prefent  is  that  of  Ekatarinofiaf;  and  the 
'  Tartars  fled  in  fuch  great  numbers  to  Avchaiia  and 
to  the  Ottomans^  that  credible  eye^^ritnefles  think 
they  cannot  rate  the  population  of  the  iLrkm  in  the 
year  1782  higher  than  at  fifty  thoufand  men« 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Siberian  Tartaes^  whft 
form,  as  it  were,  the  fecond  line  of  the  proper  Tar<« 
tars  ia  RuiTia.  Siberia  contains  fo  -  great  a  iniihit 
tude  of  tartarian  colonies,  and  many  of  themap^ 
pear  to  have  been  fo  long  naturalieed  in  the  cotm^ 
try,  that,  from  the  perplexity  and  the  contradi&l^ 
ona  that  prevail  in  the  accounts  of  themi^  we  are  not 
capable  of  tracing  out  a  general  and  coitneded  hi£» 
lory  of  thefe  tribes.  We  will,  theretore,  take 
under  this  head  the  events  of  the  mongole-tartariaa 
Aate  in  Siberia,  and  lay  them  as  a  ground-work; 
after  which  we  will  endeavour  to  arrange  by  this 
clue  fuch  hiftorical  fragments  as  may  ferve  to  throw 
a  light  on  feveral  diftinft  nations. 

The  mongole-tartarian  ftate  in  Siberia,  or  the 
khanate  of  Turan,  was,  as  has  already  been  curfo* 
rily  mentioned,  founded  about  the  middle  pf  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Scheibany,  a  brother,  or  kinf- 
man,  of  Baaty,  and  took  its  origin  in  the  region  of 
the  Aral-mountains  and  on  the  river.  Yaik  (now 
Ural),  where  this  khan  had  inherited  pofleflions 
from  Baaty,  which  he  prefently  enlarged  by  con- 
quefts  in  Siberia  to  a  very  confiders^le  territory^ 
The  firft  refidence  of  the  tartar*fibertan  princes  was 
on  the  river  Tura,  en  the  fpot  where  the  prefent 
Tiumen  ftands  *,  and  was  called,  in  honour  of  the 
grand*khan,  Tfchingbidin. :  afterwards  this  city  was 

razedy 

♦  Tiumen  is  a  circle-town  in  the  tobolflcoi  diftrift  of  the  go» 
ireroment  of  ToboUk,  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  verfts  froin 
that  chief  city.  The  Tartars  at  Tiumen  fiill  Cill  this  town 
Tichiirghis,  or  Tfchinghi-Tura« 
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razed,  and  the  khans  took  their  feat»  perhaps  for 
fear  of  the  attacks  of  the  Kazanians,  on  the  eaftern 
ftore  of  the  Irtyfli,  vhere  they  built  the  city  liker^ 
\9hich  afterwards  got  the  name  of  Sibir,  and  lies  in 
the  vicinage  of  the  prefent  ToboUk.  The  laft  khan 
of  Turan,  previous  to  the  ruffian  conqueft  of  Sibe- 
ria, was  'Kutfchum,  a  Tfchinghife  of  the  kaptfchak 
Mneage,  who  went  from  the  Kafatchia-Orda  to  Sibe- 
-  ria,  and  fubjeded  this  ftate  to  him,  either  with  the 
h&z  will  of  the  Inhabitants,  or  by  the  right  of  the 
conqueror.  This  prince  was  the  firft  who  eftablifhed 
the  mohammedan  religion  in  Siberia  ;  for  although 
that  faith  had  found  admiffion  much  earlier  among 
the  Tartars^  yet  there  was  a  neceffity  for  all  the 
perfuaiives  of  enthufiafm,  and  even  the  coercion  of 
arms,  to  render  its  adoption  more  general.  The 
arrival  of  the  Ruffians  interrupted  thefe  converfions 
ere  they  could  be  rendered  complete  ;  and  the  re-' 
motet  provinces  of  the  khanate  were  ftili  imbued 
with  paganifm* 

The  circuit  of  the  empire,  of  which  Eutfchum 
was  fbvereign,  cannot  indeed  be  accurately  dated  ;. 
but  certain  it  is,  that  the  Tartars  on  the  Irtyfh  and 
the  Tobol  and  in  the  fteppe  Baraba,  as  well  as  the 
Oiliaks  and  Vogules  in  their  neighbourhood,  are  be- 
come his  fubjefts.  The  Tartars  on  the  Tura  and 
the  Ifet  have,  according  to  fome  accounts,  formed 
a  peculiar  ftate  independent  6f  Kutfchum,  whofe 
khan  had  his  feat  at  Tiumen. — Of  the  difcovery 
and  conqueft  of  this  country  by  the  Ruffians,  men- 
tion has  already  been  made  in  feveral  places  of  this 
fedion  *,  we  (ball  therefore  here  pafs  it  over  in 
filence,  and  proceed  at  once  to  notice  the  feveral 
branches  of  which  the  fiber ian  Tartars  of  the  prefent 
day  confift. 

Although 
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Although  the  generality  of  thele  colonies  came 
not  till  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  mongole-tartarian  territory,  yet  there 
are  alfo  fome  ftems  which  feem  to  have  been  long 
before  that  epocha  in  poffeffion  of  feveral  diftridls  of 
Siberia.  If  we  may  judge  from  their  oral  traditions^ 
they  efteem  themfelves  in  fome  meafure  the  original 
inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  but  as  there  is  a  total  ^ 
failure  of  hiftorical  accounts  on  this  head,  and  the 
generality  of  the  tartarian  ftems  have  fo  much  inter- 
mingled witl>  the  other  f^erian  nations,  that  their 
defcent  isfcarcely  tobeafcertained,  nothing  remains 
for  us  to  do  but  to  follow  the  political  diftribution 
which  is  adopted  in  the  records  of  the  ruffian  chan- 
cery, which  diftinguifli  the  (iberian  Tartars  into  va- 
rious ftems  according  to  the  diftricts  which  they  in- 
habit. As  thefe  now,  both  in  their  phyfical  and 
moral  individuality,  differ  greatly  from  each  other, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  mention  the  moft  remarkable 
of  them  by  name. 

Aniong  thefe  are  the  Turalinzes,  one  of  the 
firft  colonies  who  conftrufted  for  themfelves  perma- 
nent habitations,  when  the  Tartars  fubjugated  Si- 
beria in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  thence  alfo  their 
name,  (from  Tura,  in  the  tartar  language,  a  town,) 
which  fignifies  the  fame  with  fettlers.  Everifince 
their  arrival  they  ha.ve  inhabited  the  region  on  both 
fides  of  the  river,  which  from  them  is  denominated 
the  Tura,  between  the  Tavda  and  the  Ifet,  in  the 
ckatarinenburg  and  tobolfkoi  diftrifts  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Perme  and  Tobollk.  Their  oldeft  fixed 
feat  was  the  forementioived  city  Tfchinghidin ;  but 
when  Yermak  made  the  conqueft  of  thefe  parts,  the 
khan  Yepanfa  refided  higher  up  the  Tura  in  a  city, 
which,  after  their  reftoration  by  the  Ruffians,  was 
named  Turinflc,  and  bears  this  name  at  prefent,' 
though  it  is  alfo  called  by  the  Tartars  Yepantf- 
china.  '  '  . 

The 
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The  TGB0L3KMN  Tartars^  have  their  appella^ 
tionfrom  the  river  Tobol,  on  which  they  dwell,  and 
are  the  defcendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  I(ker»  or 
Sibir,  their  antient  capital,  which  being  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  rubbifh  after  Ternvak's  conqueft,  the/ 
abandoned,  and  inftead  of  it  the  Ruffians  after-* 
wards  built  ToboKk.  They  muft  not  be  confound* 
ed  with  the  tartar  inhabitants  of  Tobolik,  who  are 
a  bukharian  colony,  as  we  (hall  fee  farther  on*  Thei? 
number  amounts  to  .upwards  of  four  tboufand 
males. 

The  TOMSKiAN  Tartars  dwell  on  both  fides  of 
the  river  Tom,  above  and  bek>w  the  city  of  Tomik  } 
but  in  the  town  itfelf  is  a  colony  of  Bukharians. 
According  to  the  cenfus  of  1760  they  were  dnly 
taxed  at  four  hundred  and  thirty  males. — The 
KRASNOYARSKiAN  and  kusnetzkiAn  tartars 
are  remains  of  antienc  ftems,  who  are  everywhere 
much  alike,  and  alfo  bear  a  great  refemblance  to 
the  mongolian  tribes,  which  is  eafily  explained  from 
the  clofe  intercourfe  in  which  thefe  races  lived 
during  their  oppreiSon  by  the  Sqongares. — ^Tbe 
Tartars  of  th£  Oby  confiftof  fi^een  volofts^of 
which  twelve  have  permanent  habitations  on  the 
Oby,  and  the  others  nomadife.  In  the  year  1 766 
the  former  counted  onethoufand  one  hundred  and 
fifteen,  and  the  latter  five  hundred  males. — The. 
TscHULYMSKiAN  Tartars  dweit  formerly  between 
the  Oby  and  the  TeniiTey,  but,  conftantly  prefied 
by  the  Soongares  and  Kirghifes,  not  always  in 
the  fame  diftrid.  Since  they  have  enjoyed  protec- 
tion and  repofe  under  the  r^ilian  fovereignty,  they 
inhabit  the  whole  region  along  the  river  Tfchulvm, 
and  now  amount  to  between  five  and  fix  thouland 
bows. — The  Barabikzes  inhabit  the  country  be- 
tween the  Oby  and  the  Irtyfli,  which  is  called 
the  Baraba,  or  the  barabinzian  fieppe  ;  and,  as  far 
as  their  tradition  ^oes,  they  are  the  proper  owners 

of 
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''of  it«  At  the  conqueft  of  Siberia  by  the  Rttifians, 
'  they  were  under  Kutfchotn-khan,  and  in  the  year 
1595  came  into  fubjeftion  to  Ryifia,  Since  thal^ 
time  they  have  been  often  plundered  on  the  incuffi- 
ons  of  the  Soongares  and  Kirghifes,  and  eiren  com^ 
"  pelled  by  rhe  former  to  pay  them  a  yearly  tribute ; 
but  fmce  thefiberian  frontier-line  has  been  eftabliih" 
ed,  they  have  enjoyed  complete  tranquillity.  They 
are  about  five  thoufand  bows  in  n  umber •••^The 
Katschintzes,  on  the  left  fhore  of  the  Yeniflfey, 
are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  about  a  thoufand  bows,  and 
have  pofiefled  their  territory  longer  than  the  biftory 
of  that  country  reaches,— The  kistim  and  tuli- 
BERT  Tartars,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tom,  form 
two  volofts,  and  approach  the  Teleutes.^^The  Bi- 
Riussfis,  with  the  Katfchintzes,  come  nearer  to  the. 
proper  Tartars,  and  confift  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fevcnty  bows.-^The  Ab  i  ntzes,  in  the  fuperior  re- 
gion of  the  Tom,  reckon  tbemfelves.  at  fome  hun- 
dred bows,  and  likewife^  refemble  the  Teleutes.— 
TbeSAYANE  Tartars  name  themfelres  Sceyan, 
from  the  well-known  fayane  mountains,  in  which 
they  nomadife  on  the  left  fhore  of  the  Yenifley* 
They  pay  taxes  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  bows. — The 
BtL  riRs  wander  with  the  Sayanes  and  Biriuffcs 
on  the  Abakan,  and  may  be  efHmated  at  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  bows. — The  verchotomskian 
Tartars  conftitute  a  peculiar  ftem,  which  num- 
bers only  about  two  hundred  bows.  They  nomadife 
about  the  foorces  of  the  Tom,  and  refemble  the 
Abintzes.— Belides  thefe  there  are  yet  feveral  infig- 
nificant  ftemS,  as  the  m&lessian,  the  aralian,  tlu; 
UDiNSKiAN,  the  YARiNSKiAN  Tartars,  and  othcr«« 
The  tribes  before-mentioned  are,  however,  in  ge- 
neral much  more  numerous  than  we  have  here  ftated 
their  population  to  be,  as  the  enumerations  in  thefe 
extenfive  deferts,  and  from  their  rambiinpf  way  of 
life,  are  attended  with  great  difHcultics.     Ail  the  re- 
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gtons  we  hive  noticed  are  in  the  governments  of 

Tobolflc  and  Kolhyvah,  and  partly  in  the  eailem 

.  half  of  that  of  Perme,  bdyond  the  UraUmountains, 

which,  therefore,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar 

'  hooie-feat  of  the  fiberian  Tartars. 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  fecond  main  branch  of 
the  Tartars,  the  Mankats  or  Nogavans.  Of 
•  this  great  and  numerous  people  we  have  noauthca- 
i  tic  and  connefted  hiftory.  According  to  thearabrc 
.  and  grecian  writers  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  raongole 
chieftain,  named  Nogay,  who,  towards  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  thirteenth  centory,  was  fent  with  a 
ftrong  body  of  troops  by  a  khan  of  Kaptfchak  to 
conquer  the  countries  lying  beyond  the  £uxinie,and 
who  aftually  fubjefted  the  regions  from  the  Don  to 
the  Danube,  but  afterwards  (hook  off  the  fovercignty 
of  the  khans  of  Kaptfchak,  and  became  the  founder 
of  an  empire,  which,  however,  prefently  fell  to 
pieces  under  his  fucceffors.  Notwithftandiog  the 
'  annihilation  of  this  (late,  the  name  of  its  founder 
continued  to  live  in  the  nation  which  he  had  go- 
verned ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Nogayans 
fpread  themfelves  from  the  Volga  to  the  Ural,  and 
thence  again  as  far  as  the  Irtyfli  *,  and  were  not 
driven  out  of  thefe  regions  by  the  Kalmuks  till  the 
aeraof  the  ruffian  fovereignty. — ^They  now  inhabit 
.  the  fteppes  on  the  north  fide  of  the  caucafean  moun- 
tains and  the  Euxine  quite  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
Danube,  and  confid  of  feveral  larger  and  fmaller 
ftem^,  which  at  times  are  known  to  change  their 
place  of  abode,  and  even  their  names.  The  No- 
gayans fubjed  to  Ruffia  are  partly  in  what  was  for- 
merly called  the  eaftern  Nogay  or  the  krimean 
flepps,  panly  in  the  Kuban,  and  partly  difperfed 
about  the  Volga  and  in  other  regions  of  the  eihpire. 

The 

•  In  the  territory  of  the  town  of  Ufa  is  ftill  in  being  "wbtt 
is  called  the  Nogay-road ;  and  on  the  Irtylh  is  a  region  whicli 
bears  the  name  of  the  Nogayan  fteppe. 


The  EASTERN  NooAY  fortns  the  northern  larger 
half  of  the  pro\'ince  of  Taurida,  denominated  by 
the  Ruffians  the  krimean  fteppe.     It  is  about  twic6  ' 

as  large  as  the  peninfula  of  the  Krim,  and  was 
formerly  much  larger;  but  in  the  year  1739,  by 
the  peace  of  Belgrade,  more  than  the  hair  of  it 
came  under  the  ruffian  fceptre,  which  parts  belongs 
at  prefeht  to  the  government  of  Ekatarinoflaf.  The 
remainder,  which  likewife  had  formed  apart  of  the 
ftates  of  the  krimean  khans^  fell  to  Ruffia  on  her 
taking  poffisffion  of  the  Krim  in  1783  ;  and  this  now 
conftitutes  the  circles  Melitopol  and  Dneprovlk  in 
the  province  of  Taurida. 

The  eafterri  Nogay  has  had  almoft  always  the 
fame  fortunes  and  been  inhabited  from  the  fame 
people  with  the  Krim,  Kimmerians,  Skythians, 
Sarmates,  Alanes,  Goths,  Huns,  Ungres,  and  Bul- 
garians, Petfchenegrans,  Komanes,  and  laftly  the 
Tartars,  have  fucceffively  inhabited  this  country. 
At  length  thofe  Tartars  who  are  called  Nogayans 
fettled  here,  and  ftill  at  this  moment  form  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  its  population. — Till  the  year  1770  i 

the  ftems  of  Yedifchkul,  Dfhembuluk,  and  Kurgces  ^ 

refided  here.  The  horde  Dflxembuluk  had  formerly 
their  abode  on  the  D(hem  (the  river  Yemba  in  the 
kirghifian  fteppe,  where  they  were  fubje&ed  by  a 
khan  of  the  Torgots.  Still  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century  free  Nogayans  wandered 
in  this  region  ;  the  famous  kalmuk  khan  Ayuka 
drove  them,  however,  farther  weftward  acrofs  thp 
river  Ural  and  the  Volga,  upbn  which  Ptetcr  the 
great  conveyed  them  to  their  kindred-races  on  the 
livers  Kuma  and  Kuban,  excepting  the  chunduro- 
vian-nogayan  horde,  whom  he  dechred  to  be  fub* 
jeQis  of  the  Kalrauks,  and  fent  them  to  them. 
During  the  troubles  that  arofe  upon  khan  Ayuka's 
death  among  the  Kalmuks,  the  Nogayans  in  their 
neighbourhood  fuffered  fo  much,  that  the  hordes 

Dfliembuluk 
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Dlhembuluk  and  Tedifan  thought  it  expedient  to 
withdraw  in  1715,  to  the  number  of  more  than  ten 
thoufand  families,  to  the  Kuban,  and  to  put  them* 
felves  tinder  the  prote£Uon  of  the  porte.  Hence 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  tranfplanted  into  the 
caftern  Nogay,  whither,  a  few  years  after,  they 
were  followed  by  the  re(l  of  the  hordes.  During 
the  war  before  the  lail  between  Ruilia  and  the 
Porte,  in  1 770,  the  two  hordes  betook  themfelves 
to  the  Kuban,  under  the  ruffian  fovereignty,  which 
example  the  Yedifchkul  and  Akermenian  or  Belgo- 
rodian  horde  foon  followed.  By  the  peace  of  Kut- 
Ichuk-Kainardgi  they  were  all  made  over  to  the 
krimean  khan^  and  on  the  taking  poiTeilion  of  his 
ftates  in  the  year  1783  they  came  back  agtsdn  to  the 
ruffian  empire. 

The  fecond  and  at  prefent  the  only  main-feat  of 
the  Nogayand  is  the  Kuban.  This  country  too  has 
experienced  various  and  remarkable  circumftances. 
As  far  back  as  we^  can  with  any  certainty  recur  to 
hiftory,  there  dwelt  along  the  coafts  of  the  fea  of 
Azof,  from  the  Don  to  the  northernmod  exit  of 
the  river  Kuban,  a  nation,  or  rather  a  mixture  of 
people,  which  were  wont  to  be  comprifed  under  the 
name  of  Sarmates ;  at  the  other  mouths  of  the 
Kuban,  and  about  the  Euxine,  dwelt  nations  of 
kimmerian  or  thracian  defcent.  Thefe  coafts  were 
very  early  vifited  by  Phoenicians  and  Kavians,  after- 
wards even  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  former  half  of  the 
fixth  century  before  the  chriftian  aSra,  lonians  and 
^oiians  fettled  at  the  mouths  of  the  Don  and  the 
Kuban,  and  there  built  trading  towns  and  cities, 
which  in  a  fiiort  time  flouriflied  and  became  wealthy. 
The  towns  on  the  Kuban  fell  at  the  fame  time  with 
Pantikapa&um,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Archaea- 
naktides ;  two-and-forty  years  afterwards  Spartacus 
became  their  ruler :    and  under  hi^  fucceflbrs  the 

bofphoriao 
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^fphbriM  Jtung^s,  they  liv^d  dtt  tke  'time  of  the 
(gi^it  MithrWates. 

After  the  Slrmttes  ^ei^  fot  the  ftioft  part  gone 
%o  Eurdpe,  ifive  years  before  Alenndet,  we  find  the 
Yazamates  as  the  tnhabitantis  of  this  entire  traift 
^f  country.  After  them  appear  other  nations^  from 
thofe  fwatms  of  pec^ple  who  Were  Called  Alanes^ 
;and  of  whom  reiteaihs  ire  ilill  ^eferved  in  tiie 
Tfcherkeffians,  the  Chechians,  and  Atchafi».<«^ 
About  the  year  1 1  ft  before  the  birth  of  Chrift^  the 
Grecian  dtfes  fdl  Hinder  the  j^we^  t>f  the  grelait 
Mithrrdates;  and  fome  t)f  his  fticceflb^s  were-fo 
)>aiflatit,  that  they  reduced  a!I  the  itiferior  (lems^ 
^bMit  'the  coafts  of  the  fea  of  Azof  i&s  far  as  to  the. 
Don,  to  their  obedtetite.     On  the  iiicurfion  of  the 

•  Huns,  Uk  3^5,  many  of  the  Alanes  were  driven  lo 
)Curope,  the  poflei&ons  of  thofe  who  temailied  be* 

'  hind  contraded^  and  the  bofphorian  empirie  demo* 
lilbed.  Ninety  years  afterwards  came  the  Ungres 
and  Bulgars  In  the  place  of  the  Huns;  they7>r6« 
treeded  to  «:oliquer  the  Kriiti  and  all  the  counti^ 
b?twectt  the  Don  and  the  Dnieftf .    In  the  year  679, 

'  howereT)  the  Ghanares  fubjiigated  all  the  taations  of 
the  coaftsi  from  the  roads  of  KeSa  as  fitr  as  the  Doii^  • 
and  e:itended  their  comqtiefts  into  Europe,    The 

*  i^fppire  which  they  here  founded  iafted  33^  years, ' 
and  was  for  a  long  time  the  mightiell  and  m6ft 
Souriftiag  ftate  in  thefe  eaftem  regions^  By  the 
Inroads  of  the  Petfchenegrans,  and  the  flight  o( 
the  Ungres  [882^,  the  Chaisares  loft  all  their 
european  poITeiTions ;  they  retained  nothing  but  tl^e 
country  between  tbe  Kuban  and  the  Don^  and  die 
trad  on  the  font  hern  an<f  eaftem  ftortf  of  the  laft- 
tnentioned  river*     This  latter  region  was  ravifhed 

.  from  them  [965]  by  the  RufCans  combined  withihe 
by^antine  Greeks,  who  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
ttie  countries  bordering  bn  the  fea  of  Azof  [101539  : 

tomplctely   overturned   the   chazariah   ftate^  and  ^i 
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ereded  a  diftinft  principality  on  the  ifle  of  Tamafl^ 
to  which  both  the  Chazares  and  the  Ziches  [rufs^ 
Trafy3  were  for  a  long  time  tributary  *• 

It  appears,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  elerenth 
century,  while  Ruflia  was  torn  by  inteftine  broils, 
the  principality  of  Taman  was  lou:  to  that  empire. 
The  Komane^  or  Polovtz^s  took  pofleflion  of  the 
noTtb-eaftern  part  of  the  Kuban,  as  did  the  Ziches 
and  other  tfcherkeffian  ftems  of  the  fouthern  and 
weltern  diftrids.  At  length  [1221]]  the  Mongoles 
made  their  iirit  attack.  The  Komanes  were  either 
maiTacred,  or  expelled,  or  iubdued  by  thefe  perpe- 
tual difturbers  of  the  world :  but  the  Miches  fought 
bravely  for  their  liberty,  and  could  not  be  made  to 
fubmit  till  the  year  1277,  when  they  were  overpow- 
^ered  by  Mangu-Timur^khan  and  the  famous  Nogay. 

.  Neverthelefs  their  fubmifEon  was  always  very  doubt- 

..  ful  and  conditional ;    and  they  remained,  in  fad, 
independent  in-  their  woody  and  mountainous  re- 
gions.   The  Ottomans  indeed  [  1 4843  conquered  the 
.cities  and  forts  of  Taman,  Temryuk,  and  Atfchuk 
[Atfchuyef  ] ;    but  they  gained  thereby  no  fove- 

•  reigQty  over  the  Tfcherkemns.  A  Sandfchakpaiha, 
till  the  rwar  of  1770  with  Ruflia,  was  their  viceroy  in 
theie  towns,  .wbe^e  they  (hared  the  moiety  of  the 
impof^s  with  the  khan  of  the  Krimea.  At  the 
peace  of  1774,  the  fultan  of  the  Ottomans  relin- 

.  quilhed  hh  pofleiEons  in  thefe  parts }  but,  contrary 

to 

%  l*his  is  the  famous  principality  of  Tmutarakan,  mentioned 
I J  tint  ruffian  annalifts  from  tne  latter  half  of  the  tenthcenturjr 
to  th«  year  1127^  and  concerning  thefituation  whereof  fo  malqr 
and  fuch  various  conjectures  have  been  formed.  This  matter 
is  now  reduced  to  certainty  by  the  infcription  on  a  marble  dif* 

'covered  a  few  years  iince,  that  this  principality  was  on  the 
x/Iand  of  Taman^  and  the  capital  of  it  ftood  on  the  fpot  where 

^the  aniient  Phanagoria  ftoi^.  See  the  privy-eouncellor  Muf> 
fln-Pufchkin's  hiftorical  difquifition  on  the  foliation' of  the  oU 
rulfian  principality  o^  Tmutarakan  in  £[torch's  materials^  &c« 
and  at  the  end  of  t!  e  fi  d  volume  of  Tooke's  hiftory  of  Ruffia. 
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to  -treaty,  held  Tainan  and  Temryuk  in  a  (hte  erf 
4[kge,  till  the  krimean  khan,  by  the  aid  of  the  Ruf- 
fians,  drove  the  ottoman  garrifons  out  of  them. 
By  the  treaty  of  the  year  1783  Rufl^a  obtained, 
together  with  the  Krimea  and  the  eaftem  Nogay, 
aUb  the  northern  part  of  the  Kuban  as  far  as  the 
^promontory  of  Caucafus,*  from  which  that  traft  of 
<?ountry  wit|)  the  whole  goverameai  to  which  it  be- 
longs, has  received  its  name. 

lAt  the  comDiencemem  of  the  ottoman  ^riod  the 
krimean  k<han  had  -not  as  yet  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Xuban,  the  khan  of  Aftrakhao  exuding  homage  as 
the  paramottut  lord  of  that  diftrid.  Though,  pro- 
perly fpeatking,  it  was  governed  by  petty  tteherkef- 
iian  princes,  l¥ho  were  dependent  on  no  one* 
Mohammed  Gheray  was  the  £rft  krimean  khan  who 
attempted  to  enlarge  his  authority  here ;  his  taS- 
eefTors  profecuted  the  war  with  the  Tfcherkeffians, 
and  were  .conftantly  gaining  ground  upon  thenu 
They  tranfplanted  kithei^  numerous  fwarms  of  af- 
trakhan  Nogays,  who  had  either  been  carried  off  by 
them  in  war,  or  who  had  voluaiarilv  (efpecially  at 
find  after  the  demolitioa  of  the  aitrakhaa  ftate) 
quitted  the  Volga,  and  put  themfeWes  und^  the 
protedion  of  the  krimean  khan* 

The  KUBAMiAN  NooAvs,  called  alfo  the  little  or 
black  Nogacys  {Kara  Nogay]  ar«  diftributed  into 
various  hordes  or  ftems,  whereof  the  Kafay-aul  and 
the  Naurus-aul  are  the  moft  remarkable,  Nand  to# 
gethet  compofe  about  ten  thoufand  families.     Be- 
Hdes  thefe,  here  have  been  for  a. long  time  a  part  of 
the  yedifchkul-ian  and  the  d&embulukian  hordes ; 
as  alfo  a  ftem  which  bears  the  name  of  Kiptfchak, 
in  the  year  1770  came  hither,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  the  hordes  Eudihak  [Akkermen],  Ye- 
<]ifan,  YediCchkul,  and  DAiembuluk,  from  the  other 
fide  of  the  Don,  and  were  dill  here  in  1783,  when 
^e  Ruffians  took  poiTeffion  of  the  Kuban.    The 

c  c  2  ftrentgb 
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flrength  of  thefe  four  ftems  is  eftablilhed  at  {evetttf^ 
thouiand  bows,  and  from  the  teftimony  of  an  aiN 
thor,  who  made  inquiries  on  the  fpot,  the  popula-' 
tion  of  all  the  eaftern  and  kubanian  Nogajs,  a  few 
years  ago,  amounted  to  upwards  of  five  hundred 
thoufand  fandlies :  but  this  number  ifr  probably  ez^ 
aggerated. 

fiefides  thefe,  who  are  but  lately  come  under  the 
ruf&an  fovereignty,  there  are,  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  other  remains  and  colonies  of  this  na- 
tion of  Nogays.  Among  which  are  the  Astra- 
khan Tartars,  who,  for  the  moft  part,  compofe 
the  main  ftem  pf  the  prefent  Nogays,  and  of  whom 
wc  fpoke  more  circumftantially  above«<*-The  chun- 
uuRoviAN  Nogays  from  a  confiderable  horde, 
nomadifing  on  the  Achtuba,  an  arm  of  the  Volga, 
snd  numbers  about  a  thoufand  yorts.  It  has  al« 
jready  been  related  in  anoiber  place  *,  that  a  ftrong 
cohort  of  Nogays,  who  were  about  to  fpread  acroft 
tb^  riTsr  Ural,  were  made  fubjed  to  Ayuka,  khan 
df  Torgot.  Ayoka's  fuccefTor,  Dondiik  Ombo, 
ledoced  Ukewife  feveral  thoufand  tents  of  chuU'* 
doroviati  Tartars  under  the  dominion  of  the  volgaie 
horde.  When  the  Torgot  in  1 770  fled  into  the 
Soongar^v,  the  Chunduroviahs  made  themfelret 
ftte^  by  fecuring  themfelves  on  the  iflands  of  the 
Volga  nnder  the  fort  of  Krafnoyar(k.«^Be(ides 
thefe,  there  are  feveral  bodies  of  Nogays  difperfed 
among  the  other  Tartars  of  the  empire ;  accord- 
ingly the  whole  number  of  Nogays  in  fubjedton  to 
the  ruilian  empire  is  very  confiderable. 
'  3«  The  Mi£SCHTscH£Ri^its,  who  form  an  old 
dininft  tartarian  ftem,  were  already  known  under 
that  name  to  Nefton  In  the  fourteenth  century 
they  had  their  feat  in  the  modern  government  of 
Nimney^Novgorod  }    they  afterwards  fettled  in  the 
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country  of  the  Bafchkirs^  for  whieh  they  vere 
obliged  to  pay  a  ground-rent*  On  account  of  their 
fidelity  daring  feveral  rebellions  of  the  Bafcbkirs, 
they  were  freed  from  this  tax,  and  now  dwell 
'  among  the  Bafchkirs  and  Tartars  in  the  Orenburg 
diftriS  of  the  government  of  Ufa,  where  they 
;^ount  to  about  two  thoufand  families. 

4*  The  Baschkus  call  themfelvea  Bafchkurt, 
^nd  derive  their  origin  partly  from  the  Nogayans, 
and  partly  from  the  Bolgarians.  Probably  they  are 
Kogayans,  whom  the  Bolgarians  adopted  among 
them :  their  country  at  leaft  is  a  part  of  the  antient 
Bolgaria.  They  formerly  roamed  about  the  fouthem 
Siberia  under  the  condu£^  of  their  princes  ;  to  avoid 
the  moleftations  of  the  iiberian  khans  they  fettled 
jn  their  prefent  poiTeflions,  fpread  themfelves  about 
the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and  were  fubjed  to  the 
kazanian  khanate*  On  the  overthrow  of  this  ftatc. 
by  Ivan  IL  they  voluntarily  took  refuge  under  the 
ruffian  fceptre  ;  tbev  afterwards  however  frequently 
revolted  againft  the  government,  whereby  their 
profperity,  as  ^ell  as  their  population,  have  bee& 
confiderably  diminiihed.  In  the  year  1770  they 
confided  of  twenty-feven  thoufand  families,  having 
their  homedead  in  the  governments  of  Ufa  and 
Perme. 

5.  The  KiROHiSES,or  Kirghis-J^aizaki,  call  them- 
felves Sara-Kaizaki  [(leppe-kozaks,3  and  likewife 
Kirghifes,  probably  from  the  founder  of  their  horde* 
By  their  traditions  they  are  originally  Nogays ; 
Abulgafi  affirms  them  to  be.defcendants  of  the  pri* 
mitive  Mongoles,  who  at  firft  dwelt  about  the  river 
Ikran  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chinefe  wall,  and  at  tb^ 
general  migration  and  tranfplantatipn  of  the  mon* 
goliln  races,  trSivelled  into  more  weft^n  regions. 
Qut  the  ancient  hidory  of  this  people  is  involved  in 
^he  greater  obfcurity  and  doubt,  as,  ti^l  the  r^filan 
eon^ueft  of  Siberia,  nothing  was  knowji  of  them  iu 
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oj^tefled  tmsRj^  tl^  neighbouring  natiozts..    Th^ 
ttixar  nations,  like  ait  the  orientals,  being  more  go^ 
vexned  by  a  roaming  diTpofition^  than  the  £iirope<<. 
sns^  frequently  ezpofe4  to  ill-ufage  from  the  caprice 
of  their  arbitrary  loi^ds  and  the  inroads  of  their, 
neighbours,  find  in  Ruflla  not  enl^  ajt  the  benefits. 
of  civil  fbciety  in  a. far  highec  degree^  bat  alio  nu^ 
nierou&  fettlenients  of  their  collateral  race^  donusr.. 
ticated  there,  with  whom  they  are  intHnately  con-, 
neded  by  language,  maRner&,  and  religion..    Alt; 
thefe  motives  in  conjun£lion  are  fo  aiiuxing  to^  the 
furrounding  tartarian  nations,  that  the  number&of 
them  who  migrsue  annUially  to  Ruffia  may  be  coofi- 
dered  as  ^  confiderable  fource-  of  population.    .Be< 
fides  the  fingle  arrivals  which  take  place  with  all  the 
tartar  ftems  in  the  empire,  and  which  incorporate 
themfelves  with  them,  and  thecefoce  lofe  their  dif- 
tindions  among  them,  there  are,  particularly  ip  Si? 
beria  and  ia  the  governments,  of  U&,  K^as^^  ani 
Cancafus,  whole  colonies^  mor^  or  lefs  confiderable,, 
of  thefe  fug^ives,^  who,  like  the  Terpteres  meitti- 
oned  among  the  iinniih  races,  in  Come  fort  form  new 
ftems*     Thus,  fox  example,;  the  fort  Nagaibalc,  on. 
the  Ik,  (a  rivet  of  the  j^.aiua^  and  many  frontier 
places  of  Siberia,  Orei^bujg,  and  Adirakban,  contain, 
fuch  mingled  bodies  of  tartars --^pf  the  nogaik 
hordes,  even  before  their  entire  fubjedion,  gonfider- 
a^le  ftcms  fettled  fingly  among  the  Tartarsof  Kazan,^ 
Vhy  and  Orenburg,  but  efpecially  ai?)x>ng  the  Bafch* 
kits.  «r»In  Aftrakhan,  Kitzliar,  Mofdok,  and  in  ge- 
neral about  the  Terek,  are  numerous  bodies,  of  the 
eaucafean  nations^   particularly  of  fuch  as  are  not 
tinder  the  ruflSan  prote£tion.     As  we  (hall  fpieak  of 
thefe  in  the  fequel,  we  pafs  them  by  ^t  prefent,  in, 
order  to  caft  ah  eye  upon  the  ftilKindependent  tartar 
tribes,  of  whom  conuderabl^e  colonies  are  found  in, 
tbe  ruffian   empire.     l,o  theb  principally  belong 
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the  Bukharians,  Chivayans,  Tdchkentians,  Turk* 
oftans,  Araliaos,  Truchmenians,  and  Karakalpaks* 

Thei.£SS£R  BuKHARiA.  Hcs,  as  every  one  knows^ 
conttguoQ3  to  the  Cafpian  and  the  bke  Aral  in  the 
eaft^  and  is  furrounded  byPerfia)  the  northern  India, 
und  feveral  petty  tarUrian  ftates.  The  capital  fiuk> 
hara  h  by  the  ftraigbt  road  fcarce  thirty  days  jour-^ 
»ey  (about  fifteen  hundred  verfts)  from  Orenburg. 
-^Xhe  Bukharians  affirm  themfelves  to  b^  unmixed 
dcfcendants  of  the  Uzes  and  tiie  modern  Turko- 
mans, who  fettled  here  at  the  time  of  the  militarj 
campaigns  in  the  weft.  Their  form  of  government 
is  monarchical ;  but  the  khan  is  ele£led  from  the 
princely  family ,  his  power  is  limited,  and  he  may 
be  depofed  from  his  dignity,  though  this  cafe  feldom 
happens. 

The  mffian  empire  has  from  time  immemorial 
po&fled  very  confiderable  colonies  op  Bukhari-* 
ans  in  Siberia.  The  tartarjan  fuburbs  or  flobodesi 
atToboUk,  Tara,  and  TomjQc^  are  entirely,  and 
thofe  of  Turinik  and  Tiumen  for  the-  moft  part, 
inhabited  by  Bukharians ;  there  are  alfo  many  of 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  cities,  where 
they  live  either  in  particular  vilbges  or  among  the 
Tartars.  In  the  Bafchkir^y  are  two  Bukharian  vo- 
lofts;  and,  b^fides  them  a  multitude  of  fmalier  fettle- 
-roents  in  the  government  of  Ufa,  in  Aftrakhan,  and 
pther  places.  All  thefe  colonies  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate comj)ofe  greatly  above  twenty  thoufand  inales. 
The  civil  eftabliihments  have  moftly  arifen  from  the 
trading  caravans,  and  ftill  continue  to  receive  fome 
augmentation  by  the  merchants  who  ftay  behind* 

The  Bukharians  in  the  villages,  and  thofe  difperf* 
ed  among  the  Tartars,  are  almoft  ail  fugitives  who 
have  efcaped  from  kirghifian  bondage. 

The  Chivayans  or  Cfaivinfes,  who  are  likewife 
failed  Charafians,*  dwelt  fome  time  ago  about  the 
Ifi^v  parts  of  the  river  UraL    Their  prefent  coun* 
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try  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  lake  Aral,  and  bor^ 
ders  on  Perfia,  the  lefler  Bukharia,  and  other  tar- 
tarian  ftates.-^— The  diftance  of  their  capital,  Chiva, 
from  Orenburg,  is  computed  at  only  twelve  or  fif. 
teen  days  journey  (fix  or  feven  hundred  verfts.) 
Their  political  conftitution  is  fimilar  toi  that  of  the 
Bukharians.-— TuRKosTAN,  or  Turkeftan,  has 
long  ceafed  to  be  the  nK)ft:  flourifhing  and  powerful 
ftate  of  thefe  regions.  It  confifts  folely  at  prefent 
of  the  moderate  town  of  that  name,,  which  was 
lately  fubjeded  to  the  middle  kirghiiian  hordei-r-? 
Taschkbnt  is  a  fomewhat  larger  ftate,  and  has  a 
khan  of  its  own,  who,  as  with  the  Chivayans,  is 
ele£ted  from  thie  kirghifian  princely  races,  andfome- 
times  acknowledges  the  patronage  of  the  Kirghifes, 
and  fometimes  the  fovereignty  of  the  Soongarians* 
Both  nations  are  only  diftinguiflied  from  the  Bukha- 
rians  and  Chivinfes  by  their  greater  poverty.  The 
colonies,  in  the  ruflian  empire,  of  thefe  three  tribes, 
are  attached  either  to  the  Bukharians  or  to  the  other 
tartars ;  their  number  is  by  no  means  great,  and 
they  have  fettled  here  either  as  merchants  or  as  efr 
caped  kirghifian  captives. 

The  Aralians  inhabit  the  coafts  and  iflands  of 
the  lake  Aral.  They  are  an  Ufbekian  race,  choof* 
ing  its  independent  khans  out  of  the  kirghifiao. 
princely  family,  and  not  ftronger  than  about  five, 
thoufand  bows,  They  live  not  in  towns,  but, 
however,  in  permanent  villages,  and  are  in  ^L  re- 
Ipefts  very  like  the  Chivinfes.  They  have  no  op^ 
portunity  for  trade ;  therefore  they  coQie  to  Rufiia 
on  no  other  occafions  than  when  ^ny  of  them  are 
happy  enough  to  efcape  from  the  kirghifian  flavery. 
In  fuch  cafes  they  fettle  in  the  firft  tartarian  colony 
they  come  to. 

-  The  parent-ftock  of  theTRUCHMENiANS,  or  the 
ancient  Turkomans,  who  are  calledby  theRufli-'' 
ans  terekmenian  tartars,  ftill  nomadifeon  the  eafr. 
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tern  coafts  of  the  Cafpian,  where  their  territory 
extends  as  far  as  the  lake  Aral  and  Perfia.  The 
Truchmenians,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  fpeak,  pof- 
fefs  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Cafpian  that  part  of 
the  caucafean  mountains  which  ftretches  from  that 
fea  as  far  as  the  province  Kakhelty  of  the  georgian 
ftate.  The  generality  of  the  diftridls  have  their 
awn  common  princes ;  others  form  particular  Rates, 
and  feme  are  under  foreign  fovereignty.- 

In  the  former  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
part  of  thefe  hordes  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  tor- 
gotan  prince  Ayuka,  and  on  that  occafion  many 
truchn>enian  families  withdrew  to  the  Tartars  of 
Orenburg,  Ufa,  and  Aftrakhan.  In  the  year  1770, 
when  the  before-mentioned  flight  of  the  Kalmuks 
enfued,  the  remainder  of  thefe  people,  who  had  till 
then  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Kalmuks^  fet 
themfelves  at  liberty,  and  at  prefent  nomadife  as 
free  fubje&s  of  the  ruffian  empire,  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Kuma*  Their  number  is  continually  increaf* 
ing  by  new  comers,  who  efcape  from  the  Kirghifes, 
and  are  found  though  fingly  among  the  Tartars  of 
Orenburg  and  Ufa,  yet  to  no  fmall  amount. 

The  KARAKALPAK&y  lafUy,  call  themfelves  Ka- 
ra<Kiptfchak,  and  inhabit  the  diftri£ks  on  the  Syr 
Darya,  a  confiderable  river  fpringing  from  the 
lake  Aral.  They  divide  themfelves,  according  to 
their  pofition,  into  the  upper  and  the  nether  hordes 
•^—Previous  16  the  origin  of  the  kazanian  khanate 
they  removed  to  the  Volga ;  where,  prefled  by  the 
Nogays,  they  marched  like  the  Chivinfes,  not  as 
other  nations  did,  to  the  weft,  but  back  toward^s 
the  eaft,  into  their  prefent  feats.  About  the  year 
1742  the  nether  horde,  then  confiding  of  thirty- 
thoufand  kibitkas,  implored  the  ruffian  protection ; 
but  the  Kirghifes,  againd  whom  they  were  defirous 
of  (ecuring  themfelves,  took  fuch  fanguinary  ven- 
geance, that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  exter* 
minted,  and  the  red  were  obliged  to  return  to  the 
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upper  horde.  -As  they  but  feidom  have  the  courage 
to  flee  from  the  kirghiiian  captivity,  their  number 
in  Ruilia  is  but  fmalL 

The  great  fimiiarity  between  the  Bukharians, 
Ghivinfians,  Turkodanians,  and  Tafchkentians,  af- 
fords roorn  to  fuppofe,  with  fome  probability,  that 
thefe  nations  have  all  had  the  fame  origin ;  and  even 
they  thenifelves  affirm  that  they  are  only  detached 
items  of  the  Turkoftanians.  The  Aralians  and  the 
Truchmenians  differ  from  them  in  many  refpefts, 
and  the  Karakalpaks  in  ftiU  moire,  and  appear  to. 
have  always  been  diflin£^  hordes. 

9.  In  conclufion  to  this  enumeration  of  tartarian, 
nations'  come  the  tribes  of  mount  Caucasus* 
From  the  emigrations  occafioned  by  the  military  ex^ 
peditions  of  the  MongoI^s  and  Tartars,  the  caucar 
fean  mountains,  owing  to  their  ftrong,  frequently 
inacceffible  foriAation,  together  with  the  fertility  (rf 
their  foil,  have  preferved  not  only  very  many  re^ 
mains  of  their  expelled  and  fugitive  inhabitants, 
but  even  fo  many  colonies  of  the  conquerors,  that 
no  other  part  of  the  earthly  globe,  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions,  holds  fuch  a  variety  of  nations.  As  the 
viftorious  Tartars,  who  as  it  were  fwaUowed  up  the. 
refiduary  tribes,  and  habituated  them  by  degrees  to, 
their  mode  of  life,  their  manners,  and  their  faith, 
have  alfo  confounded  rhefe  nations  and  corrupted 
their  languages ;  accordingly,  from  th?  difficulty, 
of  reducing  them  to  their  primitive  flocks^  they  are 
ufually  all  comprifed,  the  Georgians  excepted, 
under  the  denomination  of  Mountain-tartars. 
Several  of  thefe  tribes  are  properly  ruffian  fubjefts ; 
others  are  vaflTals,  and  others  again  are  protedcd  by 
Perfia  and  the  Porte,  or  have  hitherto  maintained 
their  independence."  As  thefe  relations  are  occa- 
fibnally  changed  according  to  circumftances,  thofe 
li^ho  cannot  properly  be  claiTed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  rullian  empire  fhould  not  be  entirely , 
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^ITed  over;  yet  we  will  principally  iiotice  only 
thofe  nations  who  inhabit  the  northern  half  of  Cau- 
cafus. 

We  here  find,  befides  the  Nogayans  and  Truch- 
menians,  which  have  already  been  pronounced  to 
be  genuine  Tartars,  three  particularly  numerous  and 
nearly  related  tribes  compofing  the  ground-plot  of 
moft  of  the  caucafean  nations:  Tscherkessians^ 
AvcHAsiANS,  and  Zichians.— — In  the  term 
TscHERtCESsi ANS  are  frequently  comprifed  not  only 
the  two  other  ftems  juft  mentioned,  but  even  fe« 
veral  petty  tribes  of  Caucafus,  as  the  Tfchetfchen^. 
gians,  the  Kiftenzians,  &c.  The  people  properly 
bearing  thi^  name  inhabit  that  part  of  Caucafus 
which  is  called  the  great  and  the  little  Kabardia,  the 
iflands  of  the  lower  Kuban,  and  the  fouthern  bank 
of  that  river.  They  denominate  themfelves  Adige, 
that  is,  iflanders }  by  the  Ruffians  they  are  called 
Tfcherkeffi,  and  by  the  reft  of  Europe  Circaffians« 

This  nation  is  formed  of  the  relics  of  the  mia« 
gled  fwarm  ufually  comprehended  under  the  appel- 
lation Alanians,  and  who,  as  we  have  before  *  feen, 
fettled  on  the  northern  fide  of  Caucafus  foda  aftef 
the  Yazamates.  The  Tfcherkeffians,  or  races  col- 
laterally related  to  them,  as,  for  example,  the 
!Kichians  and  Avchafians,  gradually  took  poiTeffion 
of  the  fouthern  regions  adjacent  to  the  Kuban« 
During  the  empire  of  the  Chazares  the  byzantine 
emperors  appear  to  have  exercifed  or  ^t  leafl  to  have 
populated  a  fort  of  paramount  fupremacy  over  this 
nation,  becaufe  the  Zichians  were  reckoned  among 
their  provinces.  When  the  Ruffians  ereded  a  ftate 
upon  the  ifland  and  in  the  city  of  Taman,  [Tmuta- 
rakhanf^]  the  Zichians  were  tributary  to  them. 

But 

*  See  the  kiftorj  of  the  kubaziian  Nogajs. 

f  For  an  account  of  this  principalit/  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Tooke's  ^iilor/  of  Ruffia,  vol.  i.  p.  383  and  fqq. 
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But  aftet  the  Kortianea  or  Polovtzeg  bad  comjtfwr» 
cd  the  north-eaftcrn  part  of  the  Kubati,  they  put 
the  tfcherkeffian  ftems  in  poffeflion  6f  the  fouthern 
and  weftern^  and  e:itended  themfdves  afterwards 
continually  farther  and  farther  to  the  north.  The 
Zichians  in  the  Kuban  bravely  maintained  their 
freedom  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Mongoles  or  Tar^ 
tars,  but  were  at  length  in  1277  compelled  to  yield 
the  viflorious  arms  of  Mangu-Timur-  and  Nogay* 
Yet  the  fufajefkidn  of  the  Zichians  and  the  other 
Tfcherkeffians  was  by  no  means  confirmed,  and  they 
remained  truly  independent  in  the  upper  regions  of 
the  mountains.  They  were  even  at  that  period  ftill 
in  poffeflion  of  the  whole  eaftern  coaft  of  the  fea  of 
Azof,  as  far  as  the  Don.  They  rendered  thern^ 
felves  matters  of  the  city  of  Kertfcb  in  the  Krimea, 
made  frequent  incurfions  into  that  peninfula  and 
into  other  european  countries,  formed  the  bafis  of 
the  then  riling  caucafean  tribes  and  founded  in 
^gypt  a  famous  dynally.  At  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  Zichians  fufFered  much  by  .the 
furious  victories  of  the.great  Timur,  who  deftroyed 
their  habitations  and  particularly  the  city  Kuban : 
they  recovered,  however,  from  thefe  difafters,  and 
afterwards  afferted  their  liberty  with  energy  and 
jeffeSt  againft  the  Ottomans,  who^  though  they  cap* 
tured  the  cities  and  fortreffes  of  Taman,  Teraryuk^ 
and  Atfchuk,  were  unable  to  fubdue  the  Tfcherket 
■  fians.  In  the  middle  of  the  fixteemh  century  tzar 
Ivan  IL  reduced  the  Tfcherkelfians  tp  his  dominion, 
yet  only  for  a  (hort  period  ;  the  kubanian  Tfcher- 
keflians,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  themfelves 
as  well  on  the  Don  as  on  the  Kuban.  There  they 
formed,  in  conjunction  >^;ith  the  Rullians,  the  ftate 
oi  the  Don-kozaks  ;  where  they  retained  poffeffion 
of  all  the  illands  of  the  lower  Kuban,  the  whole  of 
it^  fouthern  banks  and  the  regions  contiguous  to 
the  Euxine.     Thefe  fouthern  people,  however,  were 
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prefeiitly  (in  the  feventeenth  century)  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  paramount  lordfliip  of  the  krimean 
khan,  although  they  were  governed  by  beys  of  their 
own  nation.     The  tribute  which  they  paid  to  the 
khan  coniifted  chiefly  in  beautiful  youths  and  vir- 
gins for  the  fupply  of  his  harem.     Af,  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Tfcher« 
keffians  revolted  againft  this  humiliating  tribute, 
and  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Porte,  without,  however,  becoming  rubjed  or  tri- 
butary to  it.     About  the  middle  of  this  century, 
twenty*nine  tfcherkeffian  Items,  according  to  Peyf- 
fonel's  account,  were  under  the  krimean  khan,  who 
could  eafily  bring  into  the  field  a  hundred  thoufand 
men.    But  only  the  lead  part  of  thefe  (lems  were 
really  his  fubjedls;    the  fouth-eaftern  lived  almofl: 
in  an  entire  independence,  or  acknowledged  only 
with  refervation  the  fovereignty  of  the  Krim.    At 
the  peace  of    1774  fome  ether  diftrids  of  the 
TfcberkeffiaQS  were  ceded  to  the  khan ;  but  en  the 
feizure  of  the  Kuban  in  the  year  1783  the  flems  of 
this  people  in  fubjedion  to  the  krimean  khan  fell  to 
the  ruffian  empire. 

Concerning  the  prefent  ftate  and  the  population 
of  the  ruffian  Tfcherkeffian^  but  little  can  be  au- 
thentically afcertained,  as  hitherto  no  enumeration 
has  been  inftituted  in  thofe  parts.  All  the  diftri£ts 
and  ftems  in  the  Kuban  are  properly  ruffian  fubjeSs, 
inhabiting  the  iflands  of  the  lower  Kuban,  the  whole 
fouthern  fhore  of  that  river  up  to  its  fource,  and 
the  regions  bordering  on  the  Euxine  as  far  as 
Avchafia ;  confequently  by  the  political  geography 
of  the  ruffian  empire,  the  circle  of  Phanagoria  of 
the  province  of  Taurida  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
Kozaks  of  the  Euxine. — The  Tfcherkeffians  in 
both  the  great  and  the  little  Kabardia  are  reckoned 
only  among  the  vaflals  of  Ruffia.  The  fovereigns 
of  that  empire  ftyle  themfelves,  fince  the  conqueft 
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cf  the  upper  Kabarda  by  Ivan  IL  lord  of  the  1c*. 
birdinian  coufitries  of  the  Tfch  erkeffians  and  monn* 
tain-princes.  This  is  not  an  empty  title,  for  not- 
iR^ithftanding  that  this  cohqtieft  %ua8  afterwards  loft^ 
yet  the  princes  of  the  gteat  and  little  Kabardey, 
fcveral  times  between  the  years  1740  and  175^^,  took 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  Ruffia. 

The  AvCHASBs,  who  are  13s:etirife  called  Abafes 
or  Abafges,  dwell  on  the  fomhern  fide  tf  the  Knban 
and  on  the  eaftcrii  coafts  of  the  Euxine,  The 
proper  Avchafia  or  Abaf^  is  under  the  ottoman  fu- 
premacy»  having  a  prince  who  refides  at  Anakopia. 
The  weftern  races  of  the  Avchsifians  acknowledge 
the  paramonnt  fovereignty  of  the  krimean  khan  j 
and  it  is  thefe  who  at  prefent  belong  to  the  ruffian 
Kuban.    They  moftly  live  about  the  rivef  Laba. 

The  ZiCHiANs  or  Tfchekians*  who  ate  tailed 
by  the  Ruflians  Yafi,  are  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  ifle  of  Kaman.  They  formerly  paid  a  fmall 
tribute  to  the  krimeati  khan,  in  all  other  refpcfts 
are  governed  by  their  own  beys.  The  ifle  Atfthuk 
^i  Atfchuyef  is  liftewife  inhabited  by  Zicbiang.-^' 
Thefe  two  tribes,  which,  probably  fpeaking,  ata 
only  one  collateral  branch  of  the  Tfchetkeffians, 
have  belonged  to  the  ruffian  empire,  as  inhabitants 
of  the  Kuban^  flnee  the  year  1783* 

The  following  tribes  are  as  yet  otily  raffiils  fo 
Ruffia.  The  Kumyks  :  they  inhabit  the  plain  bor- 
dering  on  the  rivers  Sunfha  and  Terek,  and  in  thcif 
territory  are  the  famous  hot-baths  of  Kitzliar.— ^ 
The  TsCHEscHENGiANS  ojT  Mikfchcffians,  in  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  great  Kabardia,  a  nario^i  th^t  in 
time  of  war  can  raife  five  thoufand  hoffemeri.-^-— 
The  KiSTENziANS,  in  the  little  Kabardia,  who  ate 
about  equal  in  force  to  the  laft  mentioned. -^The 
OssBTiNziANS,  Of  Oflcs,  probably  fprung  from  the 
antient  Uzes  or  Polovtzes,  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
caucafean  mountains.     They  confrfl  of  feveral  fmall 
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ftems  who  are  cither  governed  by  myrzas,  or  'live 
under  one  common  prince,  who  is  a  vaflal  of  the 
ruflian  empire. 

Of  the  reft  of  the  caiicafean  tribes,  that  arc  in 
little  or  no  connexion  with  Ruilia,  the  following 
are  the  mofl  remarkable:  the  Lesghians,  who  in« 
habit  the  province  of  Lefghiftan  in  the  eaftem  Cau-» 
cafue,  between  Kakhetty  and  Dagheftan.  They 
are  divided  into  twenty-feven  ftcms,  and  are  totally 
independent.— The  Tavlintzians,  in  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  mountains,  confift  of  feveral  petty 
tribes,  and  acknowledge  the  protedion  of  Perfia.— 
The  Ambermnians,  in  the  vallies  formed  by  the 
mountains  of  Ghilan,  who  often  change  their  pa« 
Iron  fovereign,  and  are  at  prefent  under  the  perfian 
monarch,  &c. 

Laftly,  the  Gboroians  or  Grufinians  demand 
our  notice  here,  not  as  Tartars,  fince  they  have  kept 
chemfelves  from  all  commixture  with  the  nation, 
but  as  the  moft  numerous  and  powerful  body  of 
the  mountaineeVs  of  Caucafus,  which  is  now  for 
the  greateft  part  fubjed  to  the  ruffian  protedhig 
authority. 

The  whole  country  whieh  goes  under  the  deho« 
mination  of  Georgia  or  Grunnia,  is  divided  inta 
two  confiderable  chriftian  flates.  One  confifts  of 
the  kingdom  of  Immer£TIa,  and  the  principalities 
of  Mingrelia  and  Guriel,  and  is  now  governed  by 
a  common  prince  who  bears  the  title  of  tzar.  Each 
of  thefe  countries  had  formerly  its  own  ruler,  all 
acknowledging  the  fupremacy  of  the  grand  fultaoy 
till  tzar  Solomon  united  them  under  bis  authority 
and  freed  tbefii  from  the  paramount  Ottooians.— « 
The  fecond  georgian  ftate  confifts  of  the  principa* 
lities  of  Karduella  [Kartalinia]  and  Kakhettv, 
which  have  long  been  governed  by  chriftian  princes, 
in  fubmiflion  to  the  perfian  empire,  but,  fince  the 
ihock  fuftained  by  the  throne  of  the  fopbys,  have 
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.rendered  themfelves  independent.  Each  of  thde 
two  provinces  formerly  compofed  a  diftinft  ftate  ; 
but  at  prefent  they  are  both  undei'  the  fole  fovc- 

.reignty  of  prince  Heraclius  of  the  kakbettian  dy« 
nafty.  Ihe  ftate  of  Karduelia  and  Kakhetty  bor* 
ders  north\^arcl8  on  the  Kabarda,  eaftwards  on  Dag- 
heftan  and  Schirvan,  fouthwards  on  the  perfian  Ar* 
menia,   and  weft  wards  on  Immeretia.      The  refi- 

.dence  is  Tefiis.  Tzar  Heraclius,  who  is  celebrated 
for  his  bravery  and  other  great  qualities,  as  well  as 
by  the  important  part  which  he  a£i:ed  during  the  dif- 
turbances  which  agitated  Perfia  after,  the  death  of 
Tamas  Kuli-khan,   fubmitted  in  the  year  1783  to 

*  the  ruffian  empire,    thus  voluntarily  facrificing  an 

independence  which  he  feemed  to  have  fecured  bj 

Ills  exploits ;    but  the  advantages  whereof  were 

richly  compenfated  in  the  prote^on  he  procured  by 

!this  lubmiffion» 
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E  now  proceed  to  the  Mandshure  fwarms. 
comprifing  only  two  nations,  the  Mandshures  or 
'MandsHu,  imd  the  Tunguses.  Both  nations  arc 
delated  by  defcent,  as  appears  from  their  traditions, 
Aeir  language,  and  their  bodily  ftru£lure.  The 
^hole  fwarm  together  poflefles  extenfive  countries 
'and  deferts  in  eaftern  Siberia  and  in  the  northern 
"Mongolia  ;  the  Mandfhu  are  even  ftill  very  power- 
Ail  ;  one  of  their  princely  iamilies  being  in  heredi- 
tary poiffiflion  of  the  throne  of  China,  Since  this 
^people  can  no  longer  be  <^onfidered  as  inhabitants 
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of  Ruffia,  without  pretending  to  dive  into  their 
aiitient  hiftory,  we  will  only  touch  upon  thofe  of 
its  tranfaftions  atid  events  which  in  fome  degree 
concern  its  relations  to  the  rutfian  empire. 

Ere  the  RuiSans  entered  Siberia,   the  Mandfliu 
were  in  poffeffion  of  all  Daouria  or  the  eaftern  Si- 
beria from  the  Baikal  quite  to  the  Mongolian  moun- 
tains,   together  with  the  regions  adjacent  to  the 
Amoor  and  its  collateral  rivers.     They  were  at  that 
time  divided  into  feveral  ftems,   of  which  the  Da- 
OURIAN5  inhabited  the  parts  about  the  Selenga  and 
the  upper  Amoor,  the  Dutschares  dwelt  between 
the  Argoon  and  the  Schilka,  the  Atscharbs  about 
the  middle  Amoor,  alid  the  Ghiliaks  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amoor  on  the  coafts  of  the  eaftern  ocean.— 
The  daourian  Mand(hu,  not  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Ruffians  in  their  territories,  retreated  to  the 
Amoor  and  into  the  empire  of  China.     At  the  firft 
ruffian  expedition  about  the  middle  of  the  feven* 
teenth  century,  the  Daourians  and  Dutfchares  were 
fubjefls  of  the  chinefe  emperor,   Vr'ho,  as  a  native 
Mandfbu,  aided  their  flight,  and  aiforded  thempro« 
tedion.     The  Ghiliaks  and  Atfchares  fubQfted  then 
in  a  ftate  of  independence,  and  accepted  the  ruffian 
patronage  without  oppofition.     Their  example  was 
followed  by  confiderable   multitudes  of  the  two 
other  ftems ;    but  the  greater  part  of  them,  by  or- 
ders from  the  chinefe  government,   were  tranfport- 
ed  from  the  Amoor,    of  which  the  Ruffians  had 
made  themfelves  mafters,    farther  towards  China* 
Afterwards;'  at  a  peace  concluded  at  Nertfchinlk^ 
the  whole  of  the  Amoor,    with  all  the  Mandihures 
belonging  to  Ruffia,  were  ceded  to  China  ;    and  at 
prefent    the    mountain-ridge    Stannovoi    Khrebet, 
which  itretches  from  Daouria  north-eaftward  be- 
tween the  rivers  Lena  and  Amoor  to  the  eaftern 
ocean,  forms  the  boundary  betwixt  the  two  empires. 
In  the  frontier-mountains  themfelves,  however,  are 
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too  M andihures,  but  Tungufes,  who  are  partly  tri« 
butafy  to  the  Chinefe,  partly  to  Ruffia,  or  live  in 
complete  independence. 

The  Mandfliu,  particularly  the  daourian,  while 
they  inhabited  the  modern  Ruilia,  were  by  no 
means  an  uncivilifed  people.  According  to  their 
written  accounts  and  traditions,  they  had  a  confti- 
tution  compofed  of  nomadic  and  civil  parts,  and 
adapted  to  their  lituation,  their  mode  of  life,  and 
their  various  exigencies.  They  lived  peaceably 
among  themfelves  and  with  their  neighbours,  fedu- 
Iqufly  attending  to  agriculture,  graziery,  and  even 
to  mining.  Traces  are  ilili  feen,  about  the  Bargufin 
and  other  rivers,  of*  their  gardens,  orchards,  and 
fields  artfully  laid  out,  and  watered  with  artificial 
water-courfes.  The  daourian  mineworks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Argoon,  ftill  famous  under- the  name 
of  the  nertfchin(kian  mines,  as  well  as  all  Daouria, 
aflFord  numerous  proofs  of  the  mineral  labours  of 
the  antienc  Daourians- 

That  the  Tunguses  originally  compofed  one 
people  with  the  Mandfhu,  is  apparent  not  only 
from  the  refemblance  of  features;  manners,  and 
cuftoms,  but  alfo  chiefly  from  the  agreement  of 
their  languages.  Indeed  in  the  countries  of  the 
Mandihu  are  ruins  and  other  antiquities,  which  are 
not  met  with  among  the  Tungufes,  but  tx)th  the  one 
and  the  other  confefs  '  that  they  are  not  the  works 
of  their  anceftors.  Confequently,  we  are  to  con- 
clude that  a  nation  lived  there  before  thefe  people, 
who  were  either  driven  out  by  them,  or  voluntarily 
withdrew ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  thefe  monu- 
ments were  thd^  work  of  the  Niudfches,  during  the 
government  of  Kin. 

.  The  Tungufes  call  themfelves  CEvoees,  probably 
from  the  fuppofed  founder  of  their  race  j  or,  in  the 
manner  of  mod  of  the  Hberian  tribes,  from  the 
word  which  in  their  language  fignifies  men.     They 
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are  called  Tungufes  only  by  the  Oftiaks  of  the  Ye* 
nifley,  and  the  Tartars*.  The  extenfive  deferts,  in 
which  they  have  now  their  nomadizing  feats,  reach 
from  weft  to  eaft  from  the  X^^^i^^^y  a<^fofs  the  Lena 
as  far  as  the  Amoor  and  the  Eaftern-ocean.  From 
fouth  to  north  they  keep  between  about  the  53d 
and  65th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  accordingly 
neither  touch  upon  the  foongarian  borders  nor  the 
coafts  of  the  Frozen-ocean.  Being  a  very  acconv 
modating  people,  they  have  admitted  into  thefe 
their  feats,  Olliaks,  Samoyedes,  and  particularly 
Yakutans.  The  di  ft  rids  we  have  mentioned  lie 
moftly  in  the  government  of  Irkutlk  ;  fome  few 
races,  however,  of  the  Tungufes  are  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  government  of  Tobolflc. 

The  firft  accounts  the  Ruffians  obtained  of  thefe 
people  were  from  the  Oftiaks  of  the  YeniiTey  ;  and 
in  the  year  1 607  Kozaks  were  firft  fent  from  Man- 
gafey  againft  the  Tungufes,  to  force  them  to  fiib- 
miifion.  At  that  time  many  tungufian  ftems  owned 
the  paramount  fupremacy  of  the  Burats,  who  had 
fhortly  before  been  expelled  from  Mongolia.  On 
occafion  of  the  ruffian  attacks,  the  Tungufes  dif* 
played  more  courage  than  the  other  Siberiaks,  and 
not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  laft  century  were  they 
brought  to  that  imperfect  ftate  of  fubmiffion  in 
which  they  are  held  at  prefent.— By  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  year  1766  they  conlifted  of  twelve  thou- 
fand  males ;  but  befides  thefe,  diftin£fc  tungufian 
ftems  wander  among  the  fiberian  nations,  w>o  to- 
gether  amount  to  about  feventeeh  hundred  yourts 
or  families.  Though  it  is  one  of  the  moft  nume* 
rous  nations  of  Siberia,   yet,   by  reafon  of  their 

roaming 

^  This  appellative  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  Tonymuy 
the  title  of  theirjprinpes ;  this  name  has  obtained  the  fuperio- 
Tit/  with  tbe  Rumans,  and  of  courfe  with  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  The  Tungufes  are  called,  by  the  Mandihu,  Solosni 
[proteAors]  or  Orontfchon  [people  irith  reindeer]. 
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roaming  way  of  life,  but  few  fteins  of  them  can  be 
aftuallyregiftered. — The  Tungufes,  who  nomadize 
about  the  coafts  of  the  Eaftern- ocean,  are  known 
under  the  name  of  Lamuts.  Of  thefe,  in  the 
aforefaid  year,  only  about  four  hundred  men  weie 
inroUed  to  the  payment  of  tribute. 


SECTION    VI ; 


Nations  of  uncertain  origin. 

JjESIDES  the  feveral  nations  we  have  named,  who 
can  be  traced  back  to  fome  certain  primitive  flock, 
there  moreover  dwell  in  the   ruffian  empire  fome 

NATIONS  WHPSE  ORIGIN  IS  UTTfeRLT  UNCERTAIN, 

and  who  feem  to  (land  in  no  relation  with  the 
branches  that  are  known;  All  thefe,  from  particu- 
lar refemblances,  and  from  the  geographical  fitua* 
tion  of  their  homefteads,  may  be  reduced  to  two 
claiTes,  one  comprifing  the  samoyhdian,  ahd  th^ 
other  the  easiern  Siberian  nations. 

I.  The  hiftory  «nd  the  origin  of  the  Samoyedes. 
is  not  much  more  known  even  among  the  people 
themfelves,  than  by  the  Ruffians  and  the  reft  of 
Europe.  Leading  a  nomadic  life  in  jbleak  and  fa- 
vage  deferts,  without  the  arts  of  writing  and  chro- 
nology, they  endeavour  to  fave  from  oblivion  the 
memory  of  their  tranfaSions  and  heroes  only  by 
fongs  \  which,  perhaps  with  fome  truth  ^or  their 
foundation,  are  embellifhed  with  fo  many  fabulous 
additions,  that  even  this  mode  of  tradition  affords 
us  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  an- 
dent  ftate.     When  the  vidorious  Ruffians,  in  the 

progrefs 
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progrefs  of  their  tonquefts,  came  up  to  this  peoplcy 
they  found  them  already  out  of  their  paternal,  pro- 
bably more  fouthem,  feats  of  which  they  had  mxkdtk 
earlier  been  deprived  by  the  Tartars,  and  n^wher^ 
in  their  peculiar  condition;  a  great  part  of  them 
having  feparated,  on  their  flight,  from  their  corre^ 
lative  items.  Far  from  adequately  difcriminating 
thefe  nations  and  ftems,  the  very  names  of  theni 
are  either  confounded  or  disfigured,  or  arbitrarily 
invented;  and,  even  iince  their  fubjedion,  little  or 
nothing  has  happened  that  might  tend  totheeluci«* 
dalioi\  of  thefe  accidental  perplexities.  The  cold 
and  tracklefs  wilds  of  the  Samoyede  nations  have 
never  yet  been  trod  by  the  foot  of  any  inqui(itive 
traveller ;  the  qolleflors  of  the  tribute  and  furveyors, 
from  whoni  we  might  exped  fome  fort  of  informa* 
tion,  haye  naturally  more  in  view  their  propet  buii* 
nefs  and  the  advantages  of  traffic,  than  the  colled* 
ing  of  hiftorical  accounts  ;  and  out  of  their  territory  < 
individuals  from  thefe  tribes  ^e  very  feluom  feen.— *» . 
In  fpite  of  all  thefi;  obAacies,  the  (Irlking  harmony . 
of  languages,  as.  well  as  the  great  fimilarity  in 
mode  of  life  and  bodily  formation,  evince  the  near 
relation  (hip  of  the  ftems  and  nations  which  we  now 
with  reafon,  clafs  under  the  denomination  of  Samo^  . 
yede. 

The  prefent  home,  of  the  proper  Samotedes 
are  the  coafts  of  the  Frozen-oceap,  from  about  the 
65th  degree  of  north  latitude,  quite  up  to  the  fea* 
ihore.  Novaya  Zemlia  indeed  is  not  inhabited  by 
them,  but  eailward  acrofs  the  Teniifey  extend  the 
coafts  on  which  they  fwarm  up  to  the  75th  degree 
Qf  latitude.  In  thefe  regioQs,  the  coldeft,  rudeft^ 
and  mod  defolate  of  all  the  earth,  dwell  the  Samo- 
yedes,  folitary  indeed  and  Jcattered,  from  the 
li^hite-fea  to  the  other  fid«  of  thp  Y^nifiey,  wd  al- 
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moft  up  to  the  Lena^  therefore  both  m  Europe  and 
in  Siberia.  They  call  themfelvcs  Nf  hetfch,  perfons, 
or  Chofovo  men.  The  origin  of  their  ufual'  appella-^ 
tive  is  uncertain. 

Thofe  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  UraJ,    of  the 
XUR0P£AN  Samoyedes,    Were  tributary  to  Ruffian 
to  long  ago  as  the  year  1525-,  confequently  long 
, before  the  redudion  of  their  fiberian  relatives.  The 
regions  here  over  which  they  ftray  are  about  and  be- 
tween the  rivers  Mefen  and  Petfchora,  therefore  in 
the  governments  of  Archangetand  Vologda,  where 
they  live  independently,    in  a  (late  of  reparation 
ftom  other  nations.— The  Siberian  Samoyedes, 
on  the  eaftern  fidte  of  the  uralian  mountains,  are 
in  the  government  of  Tobohk,   along  the  coafts  of 
the  ftraights  of  Vaigat,  about  the  exit  of  the  Oby, 
between  the  Oby  and  the  Yehiffey,  and  in  the  parts 
contiguous  to  the  lower  Lena.      Colleftively  they 
are  more  nunierous  tban  the  Oftiaks,  but  like  (hem 
only  fingly  and  difperfed  in  the  prodigious  trads  of* 
country  occupied  in  common  by  them.      Among 
the  nations  that  apparently  (land  in  various  degrees 
of  afEnity  with  the  Samoyedes,  are  two  kinds  of 
OsTiAKs,     Of  the  origin  and  import  of  this  name 
an  account  has  been  already  given  beneath  a  former 
headf ;  where  we  likewife  faw,  that  under  this  de- 
Bomination  three  tribes  were  comprehended,  name- 
ly ;  the  Oftiaks  of  the  Oby,  of  the  Narym,  andpf 
the  Yenifley.     The  firft  of  thefe  manifeftly  belong 
to  the  finnifli  hive;  not  entirely  with  the  like  convic-. 
tion,  we  arrange  the  two  taft  among  the  Samoyedes- 
-—The  NARYM  OsTiAKS,  who  are  alfo  called  Mo- 
rafes,  are  aboiit  the  upper  parts  of  the  Surgut,  in 
the  diftrids  of  the  Oby  quite  to  the  Narym,   and 
about  the  mouths  of  the  riviers  Ket  and  Tom.— 
The  YjiMissjBY  06TIAR5,  though  they  refemble  the 
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two  other  nations  of  that  name  in  appellations  and 
mode  of  life,  yet  fpeak  a  language  fo  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Oftiaks,  as  well  as  from  all 
the  fiberian  tongues,  that  they  might  be  rather  ta- 
ken for  races  of  a  particular  nation,  though  not 
the  fmalleft  indications  of  their  origin  has  been  hi-* 
therto  difcovered*,  Thefe  dwell  about  the  inferior 
Yeniflfey,  near  and  between  the  Saraoyedes.  When 
the  Ruffians,  in  the  feventeenth  century,  had  ex- 
tended their  conquefts  hither,  thefe  Oftiaks  not 
only  immediately  fubmitted,  but  alfo  affifted  the 
KuUian^i  to  fubdue  the  neighbouring  nations*  In 
proportion  to  the  dimeniions  of  the  ground  they 
occupy,  they  are  not  numerous. 

The  following  petty  tribes,  on  account  of  their 
fin^iiarity  in  features,  manners  of  life,  and  lan- 
guage^ are  with  great  juftice  claifed  with  the  Sa« 
moyedes  :  the  Koibals,  on  the  Yeniffey  ;  the  So- 
Y0T£s  and  Mutorbs,  both  in  the  fayane  moun* 
tains ;  the  Tubinzes,  jon  the  left  ihore  of  the  Ye« 
niiTey;  the^  Kamatschiktzes  or  Kaimafches, 
routid  the  fource  of  the  rivers  Kana  and  'Mana  $ 
the  Yu RALES  or  Yorakes,  between  the  Oby  and 
the  Yeniil^y  ;  the  Karagasses,  in  the  udinfkoi 
circle,  and  a  few  ftill  more  ^nconfiderable  remnants 
of  nations.  i 

2.  The  nations  which  we  comprehwd  under  the  , 
general  bead  of  bastern-siberiak  nations  are 
the  Yukaghires,    the  Kamtfhadafes,    the  Koriaks, 
the  Tfchuktfches,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
e^ftern  fiberian-amieri^aa.  4^ohipelago,   the  Kuril- 

liansy 

♦  Amon^  the  X^rtara  of  Krafno/arfW,  Afanes,  or  Oflk- 
nes,  the  Chotovtses,  2Lnd  Schatka,  the  Arintzes  fpeak  this  Ian- 
guage,  though  in  di£Ferent  dialeds.  They  are  not  therefore 
Tartars,  becaufe  thej  have  intercourfe.  with  the  Tarurs,  and, 
though  following  the  fame  mode  of  life,  have  another  lan- 
guage; probably  the/  are  a  mingled  remainder  of  the  Yeniflej 
Oftiakd. 
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Itans,  ^nd  the  Aleutans.  Of  thefe  fereral  people, 
the  Yukaghires  have  a  certain  refemblance  with  the 
Yakutes,  the  Tfchuktfches  with  the  northern *iflan- 
dtrs,  the  Kamtfliadales  wiih  foxne  of  the  Kuril« 
lians,  aT)d  the  Koriaks  form  as  it  were  the  conceding 
link  between  the  Tfchuktfches  and  the  Kamtflia- 
dales. Yet,  after  all,  the  variations  of  thefe  na« 
tions  are  dill  greater  than  their  points  of  refem- 
blance ;  therefore,  till  we  have  more  accurate  hifto- 
rical  accounts,  which  are  here  entirely  wanting,, 
and  of  obtaining  which  fcarcely  any  hope  can  be 
entertained,  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  commoa 
origin.  For  which  reafon  we  are  only  able  here  to 
rank  them  according  to  their  geographical  (ituation^ 
and  not  by  their  fuppofed  affinity. 

The  north-eafternmoft  part  of  the  terra  firma  of 
Siberia  was  known  to  the  Ruffians  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  feventeenth  century  ;    the  conqueft  of  it^ 
however,  proceeded  but  flpwly,  from  the  inaume*- 
rable  obfiacle»  they  had  to  encounter.     Till  the  year 
1690  nothing  was  known   of  Kamtlhalka,   except 
what  was  told  in  vague  reports  :    the  poflfeffion  of- 
this  country  was  enteied  upon  in  1696.     The  Ku- 
rilly  iflands  were  difcovered  in  1710.      In  the  year. 
1727  the  maritime  expeditions  were  begun  under 
the  command  of  captain  Behring,  which  cQUtinued. 
tilt  the  year  1741,  and  by  which  the  north;  eaftero^ 
coaRs  of  Siberia,  the  inland  fea  between  Siberia  and. 
America,    and  even  that  continent^    were  in  part 
newly  difcovered,    and  partly  accurately  explored 
and  afcertained.      Thefe  countries  and  iflands  were 
afterwards  vifited  by  ruflianf  hunters  and  merchants, 
and  by  degrees  made  tributary.     Tfchuktfchi-nofs, 
or  the  promontory  of  Tfchuktfchi,   and  in  general 
the  region  adjacent  to  the  Anadyr,    were^arlier^ 
known  than  Kamtfliatka,  having  been  conquered  in 
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1738,  But,  it  being  extremely  difficult  to  retaio 
the  favage  inhabitants  of  thefe  wild  and  dreary  re- 
gions in  obedience,  they  have  been  abandoned  from 
lime  to  time  to  theit  independence*  The  obftacles 
and  difficulties  arifmg  from  the  great'  diftance,  the 
pathleCs  regions  and  the  rudenefs  of  the  inhabitants, 
hav£  hitherto  rendered  a  more  particular  knowledge 
i)i  thefe  nations  nearly  unattainable.  All  that  we 
know  of  them  confilts  in  tome  broken  accounts  col- 
lefied  and  publifiied  either  by  paffing  mariners,  or 
by  unlettered  hunters  and  merchants.  Befides, but 
little  information  is  to  be  expected  of  the  origia 
and  tranfa£lions  of  tribes  who  live  without  writings 
and  perhaps  even  without  traditions. 

The  YuKAGHiRES occupy  the  northernmoft part« 
pf  the  territory  9f  the  Yakutes  bordering  on  the. 
Frozen-ocean,  from  the  Yama  to  the  Kolyma.  They 
were  known  to  the  ruffian  conquerors  as  early  as  the 
Yakutes ;  but,  owing  to  their  wild  and  impaffable 
deferts,  could  not  be  completely  brought  to  fub- 
jeftion  till  the  year  1639.  They  had  never  feen  a 
horfe,  though  that  fpecies  of  animals  was  found  a« 
Qiong  the  Yakutes,  and  therefore  they  appear  to 
have  been  fpr  a  great  length  of  time  confined  to 
their  cold,  fenny,  and  moutainous  diftrids.  The 
whole  people,  at  the  revifion  before  the  laft,  paid 
taxes  only  for  about  a  thoufand  heads  :  but  it  was 
fp  eafy  for  them  in  their  deferts  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment, that  their  eiitire  population  may  be  computed 
at  a  much  higher  number. 

.  The  dreary,  rocky,  unfruitful  mountain-ridges, 
which  form  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfliatka,  have  al- 
ways, in  all  probability,  had  their  peculiar  inhabi- 
tants :  namely,  the  J^oriaks  in  the  northern  part 
oppofite  the  cohtinent,  and  the  Kamtshadales  on 
the  fouthern  parts,  of  the  peninfula.  Thefe  latter 
call  themfelves  Itelmans,  that  is,  inhabitants.  The 
country  has  its  name  from  the  river  Kamtfliatka^ 

which 
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Tvhich  again  was  fo  called,  it  feems,  from  fomc 
brave  warrior  named  Konfata.  The  origin  and  the 
fates  and  fortunes  of  the  Kamtfhadales  are  utterly 
unknown.  By  their  language,  mode  of  life,  and 
bodily  formation,  they  may  be  taken  to  be  a  diftind 
people,  related  with  fome  neighbouring  iflanders. 
Jheir  number,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
1760,  amounts  to  about  three  thoufand  males  ;  but 
it  may  be  admitted  to  be  really  three  or  four  times 
larger. 

The  KoRiAKs  probably  have  their  name  from  the 
word  Kora,  which  in  their  language  fignifies  a  rein- 
deeif.  They  dwell  about  the  northern  part  of  the 
pen(hin(koi-gulf  and  in  the  north  of  Kamtibatka, 
near  and  among  the  Kamtfhadales,  Tungufes,  La- 
mutes,  and  Tfchuktfches.  The  circumllance  that 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  hiftory  of  their  fouthern 
neighbours,  and  ftill  more  the  great  likenefs  they 
bear  to  many  iflanders  of  the  Ea(bern-ocean,  and 
even  with  theneareft  Americans  beyond  the  ftraights, 
gives  room  to  fuppofe^that  they,  and  for  the  fame 
reafons  the  Tfchuktfches,  are  the  primitive  pof* 
feflbrs  of  thefe  coafts,  who  cither  came  over  from 
the  continent  of  America,  or  were  divided  by  the 
probable  .infrafbion  of  the  fea,  and  the  coafequent 
reparation  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  world.  In 
numbers  the  Koriaks  are  about  equal  to  the  Kamt- 
fhadales. 

TheT.sCHUKTscHES  occupy thenorth-eafl:ern point 
of  Siberia  towards  the  Ffozen-ocean  and  the  Ekaftern- 
ocean,  which  is  called  the  Tfchuktfchy-cape,  and 
have  in  all  refpefts  fo  much  fimilarity  with  the 
Koriaks,  that  one  might  eafily  be  tempted  to  take 
the  two  nations  for  relational  ftems.  They  may  be 
computed  at  four  thoufand  bows. 

The  KuRiLLiANs  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands,  nj.med  after  them,  in  the  Eaftern-ocean. 
They  bear  not  all  the  fame  appellation,   and  like- 
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vrife  differ  much  in  language  and  manner  of  life ; 
feme  verging  more  upon  the  Japanefe,  and  others 
on  the  KamtOiadales.  In  the  year  1766  all  the  in- 
habitants of  thefe  iflands  tributary  to  the  ruffian 
empire  were  regiftered  at  two  hundred  and  fixty- 
two  heads. 

The  Aleutans,  laftly^  inhabit  the  chain  of 
iflands  denominated  from  them,  extending  from 
Kamtfliatka  north-eaftwards  to  the  continent  of 
America.  In  proportion  to  the  dimenfions  of  their 
iflands  they  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  at  {^efent 
are  moftiy  fubje£t  to  the  tribute. 


SECTION    VIL 


Difperfed  Bands  of  European  and  Afiatic  Nations^ 

JL  HE  laft  SedUon  of  this  claflification  comprifes 
the  feveral  bodies  of  European  and  Asiatic  na- 
tions DISPERSEI/  IN  various  PARTS  OF  THE  EM- 
PIRE. The  number  of  them  all  together  is  indeed 
very  confiderable  \  but  each  diftin£t  nation  is  not 
fufficiently  numerous  for  being  here  allpwed  afepa- 
rate  place.  Befides,  the  majority  of  them  are  only 
emigrated  colonies  from  larger  nations,  who  have 
voluntarily  fettled  on  a  variety  of  occafions  and  in 
different  ways  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  the  ruflian 
empire..  We  here  pafs  over  at  once  the  colonies 
before-named,  as  enough  has  been  faid  concerning 
them. 

Of  all  the  european  nations  that  fall  under  thi$ 
head,  none  is  more  numerous  than  the  german. 
In  the  governments  of  Riva,  Reval,  and  Courland, 
they  form  the  mofl:  confiderable,  though  not  the 
mod  numerous  part  of  the  inhabitants.     The  nobi- 
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Kty  in  thefe  provinces  confift  moftly  of  the  defcea- 
dants  of  the  teutonic  knights,  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth  century,  conquered 
thefe  countries  for  themfelves  and  the  church,  and 
made  the  natives  their  flaves.  Even  the  burghers 
and  free  people,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  townf- 
men,  are  Germans,  who  have  gradually,  fince  the 
difcovery  of  Livonia,  reforted  thither  and  fettled* 
Their  number  is  v^ry  Confiderable,  and  though  it 
be  greatly  exceeded  by  that  of  the  proper  natives^ 
the  Lett^s  and  the  Efthonians,  yet  the  german  Ian* 
guage  may  be  confidered  as  predominant  in  thofe 
governments.  According  to  a  probable  calculation, 
founded  on  the  laft  enumeration,  the  Germans  re- 
fiding  iuythe  government  of  Riga 'amount  to  thirty 
thouiand,  and,  thofe  in  that  of  Reval  to  fifteen 
thoufand  ;  in  Courland  they  are  probably  ftill  more 
numerous.  Both  in  Mofco  and  in  St.  Peterfburg 
they  live  by  thoufands ;  in  the  latter  alone  they  are 
known  to  be  upwards  of  feventeen  thoufand.  Even 
in  the  government  of  that  city,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Vyborg,  they  form  no  inconfiderable  part  of  the 
nobility  and  citizens.  As  colonics,  properly  fa 
called,  or  countrymen,  many  thoufand  german  fa- 
milies came  in  1763  into  the  governments  of  St* 
Peterfburg,  Saratof,  Voronetch,  and  Tchernigof, 
as  fettlers,  the  number  of  whom  fince  the  year  1783 
is  much  increafed  by  new  fettlements  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ekatarinoflaf,  and  in  the  province  of  Tau- 
rida.  All  thefe  and  the  multitude  of  fuch  as  live 
feparately  about  the  empire,  taken  together,  may 
probably  far  exceed  a  hundred  thoufand. 

Of  the  other  european  nations,  there  are. only  de- 
tached colonies,  efpecially  in  the  large  towns:  In 
the  governments  of  Vyborg  and  Reval,  and  on 
fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  Baltic,  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Swedes,  though  not  to  a  confider- 
able  amount.  The  iilands  Vorms  and  Rugcn  in 
the  Baltic  are  partly  inhabited  by  Danes.     Thefe, 
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however,  as  well  as  people  from  the  other  europeaa 
nations,  are  mod  numerous  in  Mofco  and  St.  Pe- 
terfburg,  and  in  foms  of  the  great  towns  of  the  em- 
pire.  In  moft  of  the  fea-ports  are  Englishmen, 
who,  however,  feldom  fix  there,  but  as  foon  as  thdr 
affairs  will  permit,  return  to  their  native  country. 

French  are  difperfed  in  confiderable  numbers 
over  the  whole  empire ;  the  plan  lately  deviled  for 
eftablifliing  a  colony  of  emigrants  in  the  fputhern 
governniEents,  has  not  hitherto  been  put  intoexecu- 
tion.  Befides  the  Italians  we  meet  with  in  the 
capital  towns,  there  are  alfo  in  the  province  of 
Taurida  fome  remains  of  that  people,  the  defcen- 
dants  of  thofe  who  fettled  there  during  the  period 
that  the  Geneofe  were  in  poiTeffion  of  the  peninfula* 
<7R££KS  are  in  Little-Ruflia,  at  Nefiiin,  in  the 
government  of  Tchernigof,  in  that  of  Ekatarinoflaf^ 
and  in  Taurida,  where  they  form  in  fome  meafure 
refpe&able  colonies.     Their  number  in  the  Krimea 

^  was  formerly  very  confiderable  ;  but  in  the  year 
1778  the  inhabitants  of  the  Krimea,  who  were  of 
the  greek  religion,  applied  by  a  refcripf  fubfcribed 
by  the  metropolitans  of  Gothia  and  Keffa  to  the 
emprefs,  requefticg  to  be  admitted  as  fubjeds  of  the' 
ruffian  empire,  which  was  granted  by  a  manifefto 
in  th«  year  1779.     The  emprefs  defrayed  the  ex- 

•  pences  of  their  tranfport  from  the  Krim,  and  af- 
figned  to  them  a  confiderable  traft  of  country 
bordering  on  the  Solonoya  and  the  fea  of  Azof : 
the  merchants,  however,  and  the  trading  part  of  - 
the  colony  wei  e  fent  to  the  newly  erefted  towns  of 
Ekatarinoflaf  and  Mariupol.  After  the  ruffians  had 
taken  pofleffion  of  the  Krim,  the  Greeks  foi^  the 
moft  part  went  thither  again,  in  the  government 
of  Ekatarinoflaf  are  alfo  Albanians,  Moldavians, 
Valakhians,  and  Arnauts,  though  in  no  great 
numbers. 

The 
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The  OTTOMAN  Turks,  who,  either  by  the  for- 
tune of  war,  or  by  the  capture  of  particular  cities 
and  provinces,  are  become  fubjefts.of  the  ruiSan 
empire,  have  for  the  greater  part  difperfed  ;  they 
no  where  form  what  may  be  properly  called  colonies, 
yet  they  are  found  together  in  fmall  numbers  at 
Orenburg,  in  the  former  Otchakof-fteppe,  and  in 
other  places. — In  the  diftri^ls  of  Aftrakhan  and 
Orenburg  are  found  many  Persians;'  alfo  on  the 
Kamma  there  is  a  colony  of  Pcrfians  and  Arabs.— 
The  Armenians  are  particularly  numerous  in  the 
towns  of  Orenburg,  Kitzliar,  Mofdok,  St.  Peterf- 
burg,  and  Mofco ;  but  ,efpecially  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Caucafus  and  Ekatarinoflaf,  where  they 
compofe  a  colony  confiding  of  fome  thoufands. 
The  town  Nachitfchevan,  on  the  Don,  is  almofl  en- 
tirely inhabited  by  them.  They  were  formerly, 
next  to  the  Tartars,  the  mod  numerous  in  the 
£rim  ;  but  a  great  part  of  them  in  the  year  1779 
withdrew  with  the  krimean  Greeks  into  Ruflia. — in 
Adrakhan  and  Kitzliar  are  likewife  fettiements  of 
Indians,  who  partly  originate  from  Hindodan,  and 
partly  from  the  province  of  Multan. 

To  conclude ;  there  are  in  Ruffia  very  confidera* 
ble  colonies  of  the  two  wandering  nations,  who  are 
every  where  at  home,  and  have  nowhere  any  coun- 
try, namely  Jews  and  Gypfies.  The  Jews  are  in 
great  numbers  throughout  the  polifli  provinces 
which  now  belong  to  the  ruffian  empire ;  and  they 
are  feen  in  pretty  drong  bodies  on  the  borders  of 
the  neighbouring  governments :  whereas  in  the  reft 
of  Ruflia  they  are  found  very  fparingly,  and  in  nu)d 
parts  not  at  all.  Taurida,  however,  is  an  exception 
to  this,  where  they  are  partly  fixed  as  antient  in- 
habitants. At  the  time  when  the  Chazares  were 
maders  of  the  Krimea,  even  fome  of  their  fove- 
reigns,  according  to  their  traditions,  profeffed  the 
religion  of  Mofes.— The  Gypsies  are  particularly 

in 
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in  the  provinces  of  both  Great  and  little  Ruifia, 
where  chey  ftroU  about  in  large  companies. 

From  this  contrafted  view,  -  in  which  fome  few 
other  petty  tribes  are  entirely  overlooked,  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ruffian  e^ipire  form  at 
lead  EIGHTY  DISTINCT  NATIONS,  as  wcU  in  their 
lineage  as  in  their  manners  and  their  language  ef- 
fentially  different  from  each  other  •.—To  fee  fo  ex- 
traordinary  a  multitude  of  nations  and  tribes  united 
in  one  body*politic  is  certainly  a  curious  phsenome- 
non,  of  which  we  fliould  look  in  vain  for  another 
example  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  This  min« 
gled  ma&  of  people,  fo  extremely  numerous,  pre* 
lents  a  fpeftacle  which  muft  be  highly  intereding  to 
every  fefleding  obferver.  Its  phyfical,  dvil,  and 
moral  ftate  forms  a  grand  and  inftruftive  pidure, 
in  which  are  feen  all  the  modifications  whereof 
this  (late,  by  the  moil  various  caufes  and  operationd^ 
is  fufceptible :  a  commentary  on  the  faiftory  of 
mankind,  iiluftrative  of  the  gradual  developement 
of  civilization  by  the  mod  lively  and  ftriking  ex- 
ample,— On  the  whole  fcale  of  human  nature,  from 
the  rude  and  brutal  condition  to  the  fammit  of  fen- 
iible  and  intelledual  refinement,  there  is  fcarcely  a 
remarkable  tranfition  which  may  not  be  matched 
from  the  foregoing  lid.  Here  are  feen  nations  of 
HUNTERS  and  FISHERS,  roamiug  about  their  foreds^ 
without  permanei^t  habitations^  defying  all  dangers 
and  indifferent  to  the  accommodations  of  Ufe,  who 
have  fcarcely  any  notioa  of  property,  who  feed 
upon  raw  flefh  and  unprepared  fruits,  and  wrap 
themfelves  iiv-the  ikins  of  the  beads  with  which  they 
contend  for  their  exidence,  and  by  which  they  fuf. 
taiu  their  Iives.-*-Near  to  thefe  we  find  pa&tokal 
nations,  obtaining  their  nburidiment,  their  cloath* 

voi^.  I.  .     £  E  ing 

*  In  tUs  enumeration,  the  coIIace)>al  branches  of  the 
Ruflians,  Kalniuks,  and  Tartars,  as  well  as  the  relative  tribe* 
ot  the  Oilia*;L  of  the  Y.iiiil,:/,  ait  noi  includei. 
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ing,  and  even  a  fort  of  affluence  folely  from  their 
flocks  and  herds  ;  living  with  them  in  moveable 
tents  on  ever  ladling  perambulations,  and  paiSog 
their  days  in  a  patriarchal  fimplicity  of  manners, 
generally  without  the  art  of  writing,  and  without 
the  knowledge  and  ufe  of  money. — Again  we  be- 
bold  nations,  who  devote  themfelves  to  the  labours 
of  AG ai CULTURE,  Carrying  on  their  various  oc* 
cupations,  one  while  incomplete  and  direded  to 
fingle  objeds,  at  another  on  a  general  fcale  and 
with  ingenuity  and  induftry.  We,  obferve  the  pro- 
grefs  of  culture,  in  regions  where  the  virgin  earth, 
the  firll  time  for  thoufands  of  years,  opens  her 
bofom,  to  the  ftrange  hand  of  the  countryman; 
and,  where  inftead  of  temporary  huts  of  felt,  houfes 
and  villages  arife  to  our  view.-^With  equal  fur- 
prife  we  fee  villages  changed  into  towns,  and  houfes 
into  palaces,  where  productiv£  industry  has 
ere£ted  her  manufaftories,  and  where  diligence  coU 
le&i  the  produds  of  the  diftant  parts  of  the  world 
for  traffic. 

As  all  the  gradations  of  living  are  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  •ruffian  empire,  fo  we  fee  alfo 
examples  of  all  the  modifications  of  civil  consti- 
tution. Among  the  Tfchuktfches  and  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  Eaftern  ifles  we  fcarctly  find  an  idea  of 
focial  connexion  ;  among  other  nations  in  the  ealt 
of  Siberia  and  among  the  Laplanders,  we  perceive 
in  the  family-government  of  fathers  and  elders, 
the  firfl  rude  fketch  of  monarchy ;  but  far  more 
coniiderable  is  the  number  of  thofe  who  divide 
themfelves  into  stems  and  hordes,  which  are 
again  parted  into  races.  A  pure  democracy  is 
difcernible  in  the  generality  of  the  branches  of 
Kozaks;.  while  the  Kalinuks  and  Xirghifes  have  a 
mixed  republican  monarchy.  Not  lefs  nu- 
merous are  the  corruptions  of  thefe  feveral  forms 
of  goycrninent,  which  all  at  laft  diflblve  into  the 

elements 
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elements  of  unlimited  monarchy.— Some  na- 
tions have  a  family-nobijuty  hereditary  in  their 
offspring ;  while  oth^d  have  only  a  personal* 
NOBILITY,  founded  on  the  refpedability  of  age,  on 
the  influence  of  wealth,  or  on  the  brilliancy  of  per- 
fonal  talents.— Of  all  the  modifications  of  civil  con- 
ftitution  none  is  perhaps  fo  lingular  as  ^he  military 
democracy  of  the  Kodaks,  the  eflenjce  and  aim  of 
which  is  war,  and  even  of  which  we  have  been 
witneffes  of  a  corruption,  in  its  denying  the  other 
half  of  the  human  race  all  civil  and  domeftic  com- 
munity. 

Not  lefs  edifying  and  diverfified  is  the  view  of  the 

RELIGIOUS    IDEAS    AND   FORMS    OF   WORSHIP  which 

thefe  nations  have  adopted  for  the  fervice  and  the 
honour  of  the  Supreme  Being.  We  find  in  the 
ruflian  empire  not  only  the  generality  of  the  known 
parties  and  fe&s  of  the  christian  faith,  but  the 
JEWISH,  the  MOHAMMEDAN,  the  LAMA,  and  the 
SCHAMANE  religions  have  here  their  numerous  vo^ 
taries.— From  the  moft  monftrous  polytheism  to 
the  total  unacquaintance  with  any  idea  of  a  fupreme 
intelligence,  there  are  innumerable  turnings  in 
which  the  human  intelled  may  ftray,'and  the  re<» 
ligious  opinions  of  the  favage  and  balf-favagp  tribes 
of  the  ruffian  empire  pre/ent  us  with  no  inconii- 
derable  a  fupplement  to  the  hiftory  of  thefe  aber- 
rations. 

Great  as  the  difference  is  between  the  modes  of 
life,  conftitutions,  and  religions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ruffian  empire,  fo  motley  and  various  is  alfo 
the  pi£lure  of  their  physical  condition,  thcjr 
manners,  customs,  dresses,  dwellings,  uten- 
sils, and  weapons.  What  a  contrail  between  the 
flat,  broad,  beardlefs  phyfiognomy  and  the  yellow 
figure-painted  (kin  of  the  eaft-fiberian  nations,  and 
the  european  form  and  complexion  of  the  feveral 
genuine  ruflian  ftems!    What  a  diftance  from  the 

E  e  2  earth- 
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earth-holes  of  the  Samoyedes  to  the  palaces  of  the 
refidence,  from  the  needle-work  of  fi(h  btfnes  and 
finews  to  the  weaving  of  tapeftry,  from  the  fling  and 
the  arrow  to  the  fire-arms  of  the  modern  art  of  war 
in  Europe ! — If  the  view  of  fuch  a  great  and  ftrik- 
ing  diverfity  in  all  the  concerns  or  mankind,  and 
in  all  the  difplays  of  their  adivity,  afford  inftnic- 
tive  and  entertaining   matter  for  refleftion,  our 
aftonifliment  is  not  lefs  excited  by  the  conlidera- 
tion,  that  this  prodigious  mafs  of  people  can  be 
kept  in  the  mod  unconditional  fubmillion  to  the 
unlimited  will  of  one  ruler,  and  the  confluence  of 
all  forms  of  government,  however  great  their  diver- 
fity,  maintained  in  the  general  form  of  one  ftate. 
The  key  to  this  lingular  phsenomenon  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  political  and  religious  toleration  which 
marks  the  fpirit  of  the  ruflian  motiarchy.     In  no 
ftate  of  the  world  is  there  a  completer  uniformity 
a:  d  unity  of  adminiftration,  though  nowhere  is  the 
phyfical  and  moral  variety  greater  than  here.    For- 
bearance is  fliewn  in  all  regards,  which  do  not  oppofe 
the  being  and  aim  of  the  government;  «and  the 
omnipotence  of  the  unlimited  will  is  only  apparent 
where  the  direction  of  all  the  energies  is  neceflary 
to  one  end.— -Thus,  the  individuals  of  this  extenfive 
empire  have  a  fphete  in  which  they  may  range, 
till,  by  their  gradual  approach  to  civilization,  one 
great  and  happy  nation  may  arife  from  the  multi- 
nirious  aggregate  of  hives  of  which  it  confifts— 
a  period  which  the  philofopher  looks  forward  to 
with  pleafure,  and  which  Catharine  the  legiflatrix 
has  accelerated  by  more  than  a  century. 
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BOOK  III. 

PHYSICAL  STATE  OF  THE  INHABITANTS. 

W  E  have  been  contemplating  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ruffian  empire  according  to  their  feveral  de- 
fcents :  we  will  now  inquire  into  their  phytic ai. 
STATE, — From  the  great  diyerfity  which  the  mix- 
ture of  fo  many  n^^tions,  confidered  even  in  this 
point  of  vieWy  produces^  it  will  be  necelTary  to  af* 
Ogn  certain  bounds  to  the  contents  of  this  divifion 
of  our  work,  an4  to  treat  the  fubjedis  of  it  in  a 
particular  order.  Let  us  therefore  firft  examine  the 
prefenc  (late  of  the  amount  of  the  people  and  the 
population,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  whole  empire, 
as  to  the  particular  parts  pf  it ;  then  turn  our  eyes 
upon  the  public  inftitutions  which  have  in  view  the 
prefervation  and  increafe  of  the  population  ;  and 
laftly  endeavour  to  point  out  the  phyfical  charafter- 
idics  of  the  inhabitants  according  to  their  priniary 
defcents. 
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SECTION  I. 


Tqpulatipn  of  the  Ruffian  Empire. 

BlSTINGUISHINQ  the  term  papulation  from  po. 
^uloufnefs^  we  underftand  by  the  fprmer  the  bare 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  ;  by  the  lat- 
ter, ,on  the  other  hand,  the  relation  it  bears  to  the 
fuperficies  of  the  ground  on  which  they  ilwell.  This 
explanation  being  premifed,  no  doubt  can  be  enter* 
tained  that  the  ruffian  empire,  which,  in  regard  to 
its  fuperficial  contents,  is  exceeded  by  no  country 
in  the  world,  mufl:  alfo,  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
its  people,  be  reckoned  among  the  moft  powerful. 
The  knowledge  of  this  important  fubjeft  is  founded 
on  the  enumerations  or  revifions,  as  they  are  fly  led 
in  Ruffia,  which  were  firft  fet  on  foot  by  Peter  the 
great  in  the  year  1723,  and  which  have  fince  been 
lepeated  at  the  di (lance  of  every  twenty  years.  The 
occafion  of  thefe  enumerations  was  the  coliedion 
of  the  head-money,  or  the  pcrfonal  tax  which 
every  male  belonging  to  fhe  clafs  of  either  boors  or 
burghers  is  bound  annually  to  pay,  and  which  has 
continued  to  be  the  main  objefk  of  thefe  revifions  to 
the  prefent  day.  Agreeably  to  this  end,  therefore, 
they  neither  extend  through  all  the  ranks  nor  all 
the  tribes  of  the  empire ;  the  nobility,  the  clergy, 
the  whole  military  and  civil  eftablilhment,  the  fchook 
and  feminaries,  the  greater  part  of  the  nomadic  na- 
tions— as  well  as  the  whole  female  fex,  are  exclud- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  regifler  of  the  revi- 
fion  appear  all  the  males  of  the  cla^Tes  fubjed  to  the 

poll-tax, 
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poll-tax,  the  fuckling  as  well  as  the  fuperannuated 
old  man  ;  and  neither  the  births  nor  the  deaths  are 
brought  into  the  account  till  the  fucceeding  enume-' 
ration.  At  the  firft  revifions  were  omitted  likewife 
the  provinces  of  Livonia  and  Little-RufEa,  which 
at  that  time  paid  no  head-money  ;  and  as  the  ma- 
nagement of  that  buQnefs  was  given  to  commifla« 
ries  who  had  more  in  view  their  private  intereft  than 
the  truth  of  the  eilimate,  it  is  not  furprifing  if  their 
ftatements  generally  proved  fhort  of  what  the  real . 
number  of  the  people  might  be. 

At  the  firft  revifion  in  the  year  1723  (which, 
however,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  following^  were 
never  entirely  finiflied  in  one  year)  the  perfons  Tub- 
jed  to  the  tajc  were  given  in  at  5,794992^.  In  this 
ftatement  are  comprifed  the  boors  working  in  the 
mines  in  the  year  1735  ;  but  all  the  provinces  and 
ranks  which  at  that  time  were  not  fubjefted  to  the 
head-money  were  omitted.  At  the  fecond  revifion, 
in  1 743,  there  were  found  6,64'j,335,  and  at  the 
third  7,363,348  ;  which  fum,  if  we  double  it  for 
the  female  fex,  and  join  them  with  the  later*  emu 
merations  in  the  provinces  not  fubjed  to  the  polU 
taXf  a  total  will  arife  of  about  twenty  millions  of 
perfons  which  the  ruffian  empire  may  have  contain- 
.  ed  about  the  year  1763  in  the  enumerated  ciafTes.* 

A  very  different  and  far  jufter  refult  proceeds 
^om  the  fourth  revifton,  which  was  made  in  the 
year  1783  on  better  principles. and  with  jjrcnter  ac- 
curacy, rhe  main  objeft,  to  learn  the  number  of 
the  taxable  people,  was  (till  the  bads  of  this  cenfus, 
but  it  was  alio  extended  over  all  the  provinces  then 
fubjed  to  the  rullian  fceptre  f ,  including  the  female 

fex, 

•  TKc  fame  amount  is  given  by  Schloctzer  for  tlie  {amc  tirr^c 
in  hi^  book  on  the  inDOxioufnei's  of  the  fmali-pox  in  Ruflia, 
p.  132  ;  but  he  feems  to  have  included  aii  che  clafTes  oi'  people, 
numbered  and  unnumbered. 

/  f  Among  u'hich  remains  hitherto  unnumbered,  the  firft  ac« 
quiiition  from  Poland  of  the  year  1773)  containing  1,226,966 
inhabitants* 
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ieXj  and  feveral  ranks  and  tribes  till  then  omitted ; 
the  eftimates  were  not,  as  before,  entrufted  to  par- 
ticular revifors,  but  were  made  out  by  the  town-ma- 
giftrates,  the  noblemen,  the  prefldents  and  elders 
of  the  crown-boors,  in  which  they  were  greatly  af- 
irfted  by  the  union  of  the  former  large  goYernments 
and  the  newly-inftituted  viceroyalty-conftitution ; 
the  whole  enumeration  was  completed  in  one  half 
year,  (from  the  end  of  the  year  1781  to  July  1782,) 
and  only  the  governments  of  Kolhyvan,  Tobolik, 
and  Irkutik,  on  account  of  their  being  fo  vaft  and 
fo  remote,  were  left  till  January  1783;  the  (late- 
men  ts  were  ordered  to  be  made  oat  according  to 
prefcribed  fchedules  of  a  tabulary  form,  in  which 
regard  was  had  to  fevef al  political  matters ;  at  the 
fame  time  they  were  direded  to  be  made  with  the 
utmoft  accuracy,  and  the  penalties  were  very  fcvere 
in  c^ifes  of  concealment  or  evafion  •.  By  the  lifts  of 
that  Tcvifion,  there  were  found  to  be,  in  the  forty- 
one  viceroyalties  of  which  Ruflia  at  that  time  con** 
fifted,  of  male  inhabitants  ; 

Merchants  -  -  107,408 
Burghers  -  ^  -  293,793 
Odnodvortzi  and  free  country- 
men -  -  773>^5^ 
Exempt  from  taxes  -  3 1 0,830 
Crown-boors  -  -  4,674,603 
Private-boors     -  -  6,678,239 

Together      12,838,529 

.  The  number  of  females  was  only  known  of  fome 
governments  ;  if  we  double  the  above  amount  for 
them,  we  obtain  in  the  enumerated  clafles  of  the 

faid 

•  The  imperial  manifefto  and  decree  of  thefenate  concern* 
uig  the  fourth  reviiion,  in  the  St.  Petexiburgiiche  Journal  of 
tJie  jcar  1781,  torn,  iv.  p.  192. 
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faid  one- and-forty  viceroy  allies,  a  total  of  45,677,000 
perfoM  of  both  fexes. — The  authenticity  of  thcfc 
ftatements  can  only  be  liable  to  one  doubt,  hamely, 
that  the  real  number  of  the  people  may  be  mater 
than  by  the  enumerations  it  appears  to  be:  for,  as 
every  man  marked  in  the  revifion-lifts  aftually  pays 
his  tax,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  thefe  lifts  make 
the  population  to  be  larger,  though  it  may  eafily  be 
fuppofable  that  they  make  it  fmalier  than  in  fa^l*  it 
is,  becaufe  concealment  is  attended  with  fuch  a 
material  advantage. 

Thus  far  we  are  enabled  to  ground  the  calcula* 
tion  of  the  number  of  the  people  on  a£tual  enume<^ 
rations  ;  but  for  the  ftate  of  the  unnumbered  clafles, 
and  for  the  increafe  of  the  population,  as  well  by  the 
great  acquifitions  fince  the  year  1783,  as  by  the 
very  confiderable  furplus  of  the  births,  and  the  nu- 
merous acceffions  of  foreign  colonifts,  we  have  only 
probable  and  partlyauthenticated  data  to  proceed 
upon  ;  as  the  refult  of  the  fifth  revifion,  in  1 796,  if 
it  be  publilhed,  is  not  yet  come  to  hand.    |n  the 
mean  time,  the  following  calculation,  made  wrth 
the  greateft  nicety  of  examination,  may  well  be  ad* 
mitted  to  fupply  that  defed. 
By  the  revifion  of  1783,  there  were  in 
the  faid  forty-one  governments,  com- 
puting the  female  fez  as  equal  to  the 
male,  of  regiftered  perfons        -        25,677,00a 
The  amount  of  the  Kozaks  of  the  Don 
and  the  Euxine,    according  to  the 
moft  authentic  private  accounts,  at 
leaft  •  •  .  i2o,DCo 

For  the  unnumbered  tribes  and  clafles 
at  the  time  of  the  fourth  revifion,  we 
cannot,  without  the  higheft  improba- 
bility, allow  lefs  than  -  -  1,500,000 
Confequently,  the  ruflian  empire,  in 
the  year  1783,  might  have  inhabit- 
ants amounting  altogether  to    ■  '^      27,397,000 

According 
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Accordmp;  to  the  refults  deduced  from 
experiments  and  obfervations  on  the 
fruitfulnefs  and  mortality  in  Ruffia, 
this  mafs  mud  of  itfelf  have  increaf- 
ed  annually  more  than  half  a  million. 
If,  in  order  to  keep  as  far  as  poflible 
from  all  exaggeration,  we  dedud  the 
half  of  this  furplus  of  births,  to  aU 
low  for  the  diminution  it  may  have  i 
.  fuffered  by  an  extraordinary  morta- 
lity,  as  by  war  ;  there  remains  for 
every  year  an  increaf^  of  250,000 
new  citizens,  which,  exclufively  of 
all  afcending  proportion,  in  twelve 
years  makes  a  fum  total  of         •  3,000,000 

The  new  acquilitions  fince  the  year 
1783,  or  the  prefent  nine  viceroyal- 
ties  of  Taurida,  Minfk,  Bratzlau, 
Vofnefen(k,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Cour- 
land,  Vilna,  and  Slonim,  contain, 
according  to  a  legitimated  ftatenient 
already  mentioned  •,        -         .  S»755>^>o^ 

Confequently,  we  may  admit,  by  the 
moft  moderate  eftimate,  f  the  popu* 

lation 

•  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  234.  note, 

t  That  the  reader  mtiy  be  enabled  to  judge  for  liimfelf  of 
the  fairnefs  of  this  llatement,  ve  will  here  bring  together  fon^ 
pftrticulars»  viz. 

The  land  and  fea  forces,  with  the  militia,  or  the 
militar/  commandos  of  the  feveral  govern- 
ments, including  wives  and  children,  can  fcarce* 
I7  be  fet  down  at  a  lower  number  than         -  800,000 

According  to  the  eftablifhmem  of  the  viceroyal- 
ties  every  government  confifting  oi  ten  circles 
has  about  fix  hundred  civiUofficcrs,  without 
reckoning  the  hofl  of  chancerj-placeraen  and 
fcribes,  azid  befides  the  watchmen,  money-teUer$» 
couriers,  &c.  If  we  reckqn  the  faid  forty-one 
viceroyalties  on  an  average  at  ten  circles  each 
(raoft  of  thfemhave  from  twelve  to  fifteen)  and 

the 
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lation  of  the  ruffian  empire  at  pre-^ 

fcnt  to  be  -  -  -        36,152,060 

or  in  a  round  Aim  thirty-fix  millions 

of  perfons. 

Of  this  prodigious  mafs  the  greater  part  by  far 
belongs  to  European  Ruffia.  The  five  governments 
of  Perm,  Ufa,    Kolhyvan,    Tobolfk,  and  Irkutfle, 

comprehended^ 


the  number  of  all  the  officers  and  fervants  at 
only  a  thoufand  perfons ;  tripling  this  fum  for 
fuch  as  are  married  and  their  families,'  it  yields    -   120,000 

.The  cuftom-houfe  officers,  ftrand-furveyors,  ilrand 
and  frontier  riders,  poftmen,  &c.  with  wives  and 
children,  we  will  only  compute  at         -         -  So,ooo 

The  amount  of  the  ruilian  clergy  is  commonly  efti- 
mated  at  fixty -eight  thoufand  perfons,  of  whom 
the  penerality  are  married  fecular  priefts.  Iq. 
eluding  their  families  we  may  properly  give  this 
dafs  at  ■  -  -  -  -  200,0G0 
Thefe  few  heads  therefore,  by  the  lowed  eftl- 

mate,  ^Ireadj  produce  -  -  -  i,20o,oco 

perfons ;  and  yet  we  have  omitted  the  whole  nobility,  the  court 
eflablifhment,  the  imperial  colleges,  the  academies,  fchools, 
and  feminaries  of  education,  the  foreigners,  the  major  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Mofco  and  St.  Peterfburg;  here  are  alio 
wanting  the  wandering  or  uncivilized  tribes,  the  vagabonds, 
and  fugitives,  &c.  as  well  as  the  prifoners  and  criminals  con« 
demred  to  the  public  works,  the  number  of  whom  would  be 
incredibly  large,  if  it  were  not  at  times  diminifhed  by  mani- 
fellos  of  grace. — ^That  our  ftatement  is  not  too  high,  if  ue 
teckon  all  thefe  defcriptions  at  }oo,ooo,  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  comparifon.  In  the  forty>one  governments  of 
theruHian  empire  no  more  than  twelve  of  them  have  delivered 
in  any  near  ilacement  of  the  female  fex  or  the  exempted  cla/Tes ; 
and  though  even  of  thefe  twelve  eflimates  not  one  is  entirely 
complete,  yet  the  difference  amounts  to  upwards- of  i,6o7,OvX> 
perfons,  as  the  fum  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  forty*one  go- 
vernments, by  the  revifion-lifts,  is  only  25,677,000,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  ftatiftic  tables  it  is  fet  down  at  27,284,000.  How 
much  more  confiderable  would  not  this  difference  be  if  we  had 
only  from  all  the  governments yttc/t  data,  and  how  entirely  dif- 
Jerent  would  the  refult  appear,  if  it  could  be  made  out  of  all 
'  ihe  clalTes  and  with  the  utmolt  accuracy. 
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comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Siberia, 
contain  all  together,  according  to  the  revifion-lifts, 
only  2,215,000^  or,  with  the  unnumbered  clafles 
and  tribes,  perhaps  above  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  european 
part  is  therefore  about  fourteen  times  greater ;  and 
the  ruffian  empire,  which. in  regard  to  its  fuperficial 
contents  moftly  belongs  to  Afia,  mud  in  regard  to 
its  population  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Europe^ 

On  the  fcale  of  the  population  of  the  european 
ftates,  Ruffia  holds  the  fecond  place,  having  \n  this 
refpefb  only  the  ottoman  empire  above  it,  which  is 
ufually  admitted  to  have  forty.nine  millions  of  inha-* 
bitants,  whereof  eight  millions  are  ftated  to  be  in 
Europe,  thirty-fix  in  Afia,  and  five  in  Africa.  Ex- 
cluding the  parts  of  both  thefe  countries  which  lie 
out  of  Europe  from  this  comparifon,  it  wilt  follow 
that  Ruffia  has  the  largeft  population  of  all  the  ftates 
of  Europe.— The  countries  which  come  neareft  to 
the  ruffian  empire  in  this  regard,  are  the  g^rmanic 
ftates,  which,  may  be  admitted  at  twenty-fix  milli- 
ons ;  France,  ,to  which  we  may  ftill,  notwtthftand- 
ing  the  havoc  brought  on  by  various  means  fince 
the  revolution,  allow  twenty-five  millions  ;  and  the 
ftates  of  Auftria,  which  may  be  taken  at  about  an 
equal  number.  Of  the  neighbouring  ftates  whofe 
relative  interefts  are  of  importance  to  Ruffia,  Pruf- 
fia  and  Sweden  are  the  moft  remarkable.  The  for- 
mer, with  its  lately  acquired  poffieffions  in  Poland 
and  the  circle  of  Franconia,  has  about  the  fourth  ; 
the  latter  the  eleventh  part  of  the  popuhtion  of  the 
ruffian  empire. 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  population  in  the 
fevcral  governments  varies  very  much.  According 
to  the  precept  that  was  iffued  concerning  the  ereSi- 
on  of  them,  each  was  to  contain  not  more  than  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  thoufand  males  ;.  but, 
as  by  reafon  of  a  difi'erence  in  local  circumflances. 
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it  was  found  inconvenient  to  adhere  ftri&Iy  to  that 
injun^ion,  many  governments  obtained  at  their 
very  fird  eredipn,  fome  a  larger  and  fome  a  fmalier 
number  of  perfons ;  and  this  inequality  has  fmce 
been  confiderabiy  augmented  by  the  natural  in- 
creafe,  and  by  new  comers  on  one  hand,  and  emi- 
granons  on  the  other. .  The  mod  populous  govern- 
ment is  at  prefent  that  of  Mofco,  which,  including 
the  metropolis,  contains  upwards  of  1,139,000 
perfons ;  the  lowed  population  is  that  of  the  pro* 
vince  ot  Taurida,  which  is  computed  to  have  about 
,? 50,000  inhabitants. — Several  of  thefe  governments, 
in  regal  d  to  population,  may  vie  with  foreign  king« 
doms  ;  as  the  government  of  Mofco,  which  is  on  a 
level  with  Denmark ;  or  that  of  Caucafus,  which 
(though  only  the  thirty-feventh  in  the  gradation  of 
the  feveral  governments)  is  equal  with  Sardinia. 

Although  the  bare  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
people  in  a  ftate  affords  very  remarkable  and  fruit- 
ful refults,  yet  it  is  properly  the  proportion  of  this 
mafs  to  the  extent  of  the  country  inhabited  by  then, 
by  which  any  determinate  notion  of  the  intenfive 
power  and  culture  of  it  can  be  obtained.  I'he  ruf- 
fian empire,  which,  from  its  coloffal  mafs  of  people, 
is  at  the  head  of  all  the  european  ftates,  takes,  in  re- 
gard to  iupopuloufne/sy  but  a  very  fubordinate  place. 
Without  pretending  to  bring  it  into  comparifon 
with  Sweden,  poor  as  it  is  in  people,  which  reck- 
ons about  two  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants  to 
every  fquare  geographical  mile,  the  ruffian  empire 
has  (according  to  the  above  ftatcd  proportions  of 
the  fuperficial  contents  with  the  population)  only 
about  one  hundred  and  nine  on  an  equal  fpace. 

In  a  ftate,  however,  of  fo  prodigious  a  magnitude, 
and  containing  fo  many  trjACta  oi  country  eniircly 
uninhabited,  or  uninhabitable,  fucli  a  general  com* 
parifon  as  this  leads  to  very  unlafe  or  totahy  blfe 
conclufions.     The  bare  difliiiction  of  the  european' 
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from  the  aiiatic  Ruflia  yields  a  very  different  refult : 
the  former  having  a  population  of  four  hundred 
and  five,  the  latter  of  eleven  perfons  to  a  fquare 
mile.  On  purfuing  this  diiUn&ion  farther^  by  com- 
paring the  governments  with  each  other,  the  pro- 
dttfl:  will  be,  that  pf  forty-five  of  them^  (the  five 
newly  acquired  not  reckoned,)  eight  contain  below 
one  hundred  ;  nine  contain  from  one  hundred  to 
five  hundred;  feventeen  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thoufand ;  feven  from  a  thoufand  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred >  three  contain  from  a  thoufand  five  hundred 
to  two  thoufand,  and  only  one  above  two  thoufand 
inhabitants  on  a  fquare  mile.  This  laft  honourable 
precedence  is  held  by  the  government  of  Mofco, 
which  (including  the  metropolis)  numbers  2403 
perfons  on  the  aforefaid  fuperficies.  To  the  fecond 
clafs  belong  the  governments  of  Kaluga,  Tula,  and 
Tchernigof,  and  to  the  third,  Riafan,  Kurflc,  Kief, 
Orel,  Kharkof,  Yaroflaf,  and  Novgorod-Sievcrik. 
The  fixth  and  poorefl:  clafs  comprifes,  with  the 
countries  of  the  Koziaks,  efpecially  the  north-euro- 
pean  and  fiberian  deferts  ;  and  here  the  degree  of 
population  falls  fo  low,  that  of  the  governments  of 
Tobolik  and  Irkutik,  the  former  has  but  feven,  and 
the  latter  only  three  perfons  on  every  fquare  geogra- 
phical mile.  However,  we  muft  not  forget  to  re* 
mark,  ,that  it  is  exaftly  in  thefe  countries  that  the 
unregiftered  tribes  are  the  moft  numerous. — More- 
sOver,  thefe  ftatements  (hould  be  confiderably  height- 
ened throughout,  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  truth, 
as  neither  all  the  clafTes  of  people,  nor  the  increafe 
of  the  population  fince  1783,  are  accounted  for  in 
them. 

The  moft  populous  diftrift  of  the  ruffian  empire 
is,  therefore,  the  trad  of  country  between  the  49th 
and  58ch  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  farther  to  the 
north  and  to  the  fouth,  as  well  as  eaft  wards  beyond 
the  65th  degree  of  longitude,  this  richnefs  in  people 

'  is 
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\%  continually  decreafing*  And  yet  even  that  happy 
tra6t  of  country,  fmall  as  it  is  in  extent  proportion* 
ately  with  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  empire, 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  population  of  other 
dates,  though  even  fat  behind  it  in  regard  to  natu« 
rally  favourable  circumftances.  If  Ruffia  poJTefled 
only  in  its  bed  and  mod  fertile  provinces  a  generally 
equal  population  with  the  governments  of  Kaluga, 
Tula,  and  Tchernigof ;  in  that  cafe  the  european 
part  of  it  alone  would  have  greatly  above  a  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants. 

Nothing  feems  at  fird  fight  more  driking,  than 
this  deficiency  of  people  in  a  country  that  poflefles 
an  inexhauflibleand  partly  dill  unemployed  ftoreof 
all  the  material  neCeiTaries  of  life ;  where  the  coun- 
tryman, at  lea(t  in  the  inland  provinces,  may  ufe  alt 
the  treafures  of  nature  without  limiratic^n ;  and 
where  the  public  taxes  are  fo  moderate  and  fo  uni- 
formly diftributed.  This  apparent  contradidion 
may,  however,  be  very  eafily  explained  by  aiFording 
fome  attention  to  the  following  confiderations. 

The  degree  of  population  to  which  any  country 
can  attain  depends  equally  on  the  natural  quality  of 
the  foil  and  climate,  and  on  the  indudry  of' the  in- 
habitants. Where  thele  circumftances  with  their 
concomitants  exiitin  the  highed  perfe^ion,  the  po- 
pulation muft  naturally  attain  to  the  higheft  degree: 
but  rarely  as  this  is  the  happy  lot  of  fmall  detached 
provinces,  fo  impoflibleis  it  to  be  the  cafe  in  all  the 
parts  of  a  large  dominion.  The  ruilian  empire 
comprehends  within  its  circuit  prodigious  trafts  of 
country,  which  on  account  of  their  rude  climate 
are  utterly  uninhabitable ;  it  contains,  even  in  its 
bed  climates,  diftrids  which,  by  reafonof  the  torai 
failure  of  wood  and  water,  for  ever  defeat  all  at» 
tempts  that  are  made  to  render  them  habitable  ;  ia 
other  provinces  the  ioduftry  of  the  people  is  fo  little 
favoured  by  nature,  that  the  want  of  prcvifions  is 
.     .  the 
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the  caafe  of  emigrations.  Tbefe  regions  then  are 
not  to  be  accufed  of  a  defed  of  people,  but  may  ra* 
ti^r  be  faid  to  be  proportionately  very  well  flocked, 
iiace,  according  to  circumftances,  no  more  people 
could  live  thei^e  thana&ually  do.— But  that  even  in 
the  fertile,  provinces  the  population  is  but  moderate 
incomparifbn  with  other  european  dates,  is  to  be 
explained  from  the  following  arguments  ;.iirft,  from 
the  fpecies  of  employment  from  which  the  inhabi- 
tants draw  their  fupport.  A  country,  whole  in- 
duftry  is  employed  in  working  up  raw  materials,  can 
maintain  more  people  than  another,  where  the 
whole  profit  arifes  from  the  induftry  exerted  in  raif- 
ing  the  natural  produds.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
ruffian  empire  derive  their  chief  fubfiflence  only 
from  the  latter ;  and  even  in  this  there  are  variations 
which  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  population* 
In  .the  regions  where  the  nomadic  nations  devote 
tbemfelves  exclufively  to  the  chace,  thefiihery,  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  population  can  never,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  attain  to  the  fame  degree  as 
with  the  Ruffians  who  purfue  agriculture.— Again, 
if  we  bring  into  the  account  the  numerous  colonies 
which  this  better  part  of  the  ruffian  empire  has  pro- 
duced, and  ftill  daily  produces  for  the  enormous 
wafles  of  Siberia,  and  in  general  for  all  the  pofiTef- 
fions  acquired  fmce  the  fixteenth  century,  we  may 
juftly  be  amazed  that  the  population  of  the  middle 
of  Ruffia  proper  does  not  fall  far  lower. 

Thefe  confiderations,  which,  were  we  to  profe- 
cute  at  lengrth,  would  lead  us  too  far,  furnifh  us 
likewife  with  a  ftandard  by  which  we  may  meafure 
the  proQ^refs  of  population  for  the  future.  It  will 
and  muft  increafe  in  the  fame  ratio  in  which  the  in- 
duftry ana  diligence  of  the  nation  enlarges  and  re- 
fines. The  more  agriculture  fpreads  among  the  no- 
madic people  of  the  fleppes,  the  more  the  eflablifh- 
ments  for  working  up  the  native  raw  products  mul- 

.tipiy, 
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tiply,  the  more  alert  the  induftry  in  the  newly^redk- 
ed  towns,  and  the  more  quick  the  inward  and  out- 
ward circulation  of  the  prefent  riches  of  the  countr]||^ 
— io  much  the  more  numerous  wilLalio  the  popu- 
lation be.  The  fuperfluity  of  people  will  at  length 
overflow  from  the  plentiful  regions  into  the  deferts, 
in  order  to  gain  from  parfimonious  nature,  by  in« 
creafed  exertion,  thofe  bounties  which,  though  with- 
held, are  never  entirely  refufed  to  induftry  and  per* 
feverance. 

Diftant  as  the  population  of  the  ruffian  empire  aft 
prefent  may  be  from  fo  high  a  pitch,  certain  it  is 
that  it  is  continually  approximating  it  in  an  afcend« 
ing  ratio.  This  is  proved  by  that  political  arithme- 
tic which  examines  the  advancement  of  population 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  compares  it  with  the  data 
which  the  government  of  every  country  prefents  for 
that  purpofe. 

It  as  a  known  fad,  that  the  fruitfulnefs  and  the 
mortality  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  countries  obfervc 
a  certiUn  relative  rule,  which  is  in  proportion  to 
the  influences  upon  it  produced  by  phyfical,  moral, 
and  political  caufes.  From  the  inveftigations  that 
have  been  made  on  this  fubje6):,  it  is  plain  that  the 
a&ual  population  everywhere,  if  no  unnatural  ob- 
ftacle  intervene,  neither  declines  nor  (lands  ftill,  but 
muft  go  on  augmenting.  The  refults  which  have 
been  drawn  from  innumerable  concordant  obferva- 
tions,  yield  the  following  general  mean-proportion 
by  which  the  progtefs  of  population,  taken  on  the 
whole,  proceeds :  that,  namely,  of  thirty-fix  per- 
fons  annually  one  dies,  and  that  to  ten  deaths  on  an 
average,  ordinary  years  fet  off  againft  epidemical, 
twelve  or  thirteen  perfons  are  born.  Wherever  the 
progrefs  of  population  deviates  from  this  rule,  either 
very  advantageous  or  very  detrimental  circumltances 
muft  operate.  Hence  we  fee  how  icnportant  and 
inftrudive  fuch  inveftigations,  applied  to  particular 

Vol.  I.  F  F  countries. 
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countries,  may  be,  as  well  for  the  politicaT  know- 
ledge  of  it,  as  for"  the  adminiftration  itfcFf.  We 
Ifern  from  them  not  only  the  influence  of  the  na- 
tural quality  of  the  country  on  the  propagation, 
longevity,  and  mortality  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
they  not  unfrequently  deteft  fome  latent  evils  of  a 
moral  or  political  nature,  the  noxious  efiefts 
whereof  might  otherwife  long  lie  concealed  even 
from  the  nioft  vigilant  government. 

The  ground-work  of  thefe  inveftigations  are  the 
lifts  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  on  the  accu- 
rate and  careful  conftru&ion  of  which  the  credit 
bility  and  the  practical  utility  of  the  calculations 
and  conclufions  entirely  depend.  In  Ruflia  fucb 
lifts  are  indeed  annually  made  out  and  delivered  to 
the  proper  offices ;  but  they  are  fo  defeftive,  and  the 
ufe  that  is  made  of  them  fo  confined,  that  neither 
the  private  inquirer  nor  the  adminiftratioh  Have 
liitherto  been  able  to  derive  the  leaft  utility  from 
them.  The  author  of  this  beneficial  pra£lice  was 
the  emperor  Peter  the  great,  who,  fo  long  ago  as 
the  year  1722,  (a  time  when  very  few  countries 
had  as  yet  adopted  that  method,)  by  an  article  of 
the  fupplement  to  his  new  ecclefiaftical  regulations, 
ordained  that  the  clergy  (hould  deliver  to  their  arch 
hiereys  every  four  months  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  births  and  deaths  in  their  feveral  pariflies. 
This  command  was,  two  years  afterwards,  again 
enforced  and  enlarged,  accompanied  with  prefcribed 
forms  of  the  manner  in  which  thefe  tables  were  to 
ha  drawn  up.  In  the  year  1726  an  order  was  iffued 
directed  to  the  clergy  to  tranfmit  duplicates  of  thefe 
lifb  to  the  fynod  and  the  college  of  war,  which 
departriients  were  to  make  out  from  them  a  general 
table,'  'and  lay  it  before  the  monarch. — With  the 
reign  of  Catharine  the  fecond  a  new  epocha  began, 
as  m  many  other  matters,  fo  alfo  as  to  the  political- 
arithmetic  of  Ruilia*    The  late  M.  Bufching,  being 

then 
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then  preacher  at  one  of  the  lutheran' churches  ia 
St.  Peterfbttrg,  began  about  that  period  to  coUei^ 
and  in  the  year  1764  to  have  lifts  of  the  birtiis  and 
deaths  of  the  foreign  congregations  of  that  city 
prmted.     About  the  fame  time,  at  the  inftigatioii 
of  profeffor  Schloetzer,  then  at  Su  Peterfburg,  and 
the  late  privy  counfellor  Taubert,  all  the  congre^ 
gations  of  the  refidence  were  enjoined  to  prepare 
lifts  of  their  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  in  tabbs 
after  a  ftated  form,  and  fend  them  to  the  academp^  . 
of  fciences  J    like  orders  were  afterwards  ifiued  to 
thie  german  governments,  dire£bed  to  the  feveral 
confiftories,  to  deliver  their  accounts  to  the  magf£^ 
tracyof  the  place.     The  laft  remarkable  ftep  in  tbiil 
bufinefs  was  efieded  by  the  patriotic  example  6f 
lieutenant-general  count  Sievers,  who  in  the  yeat 
1768,  being  governor  of  Novgorod,  caufed  yearly 
lifts  to  be  made  out  of  the  betrothings,  births^  aHa 
deaths,  in  his  government,  and  tranfmitted  them  to 
the  fenate ;  whereupon  the  then  general  procuneur^ 
prince  Vaifemfkoy,  ordered  by  writ  all  the  governors^ 
throughout  the  empire  to  procure  fimilar  lifts,  and 
fend  them  to  the  fenate  *• 

This  method  then  has  fubfifted  in  Ruiiia  upwards 
of  fcverity  years.  •  The  benefit  arifing  from  it  dur- 
ing this  long  period  has  been,  however,  proporti- 
onately but  very  infignificant,  which  partly  proceeds 
from  the  incomplete  conftru£tion  of  the  tables,  and 
partly  from  the  negligent  ufe  that  appears  to  be 
made  of  them.  All  the  lifts,  thofe  of  St.  Peterf^ . 
burg  excepted,  have  very  material  chafm$ ;  in  the 
deaths  of  the  female  fex  the  age  is  feldom  noted  ; 
the  difeafes  and  cafulties  are  neither  completely  in- 
ferted  nor  fcientifically  claffified.     The  direftion  of 

F  F  a  thefe 

^  Hermann's  Beytraere,  vol.  ii.  p.  i,— Schloetzer  von  dec 
unfcfaadliclikeit  der  pokken  in  Rufsland,  und  von  RufsUnds  htn 
rolktrung  uberfaaupt,  p.  65  und  144. 
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ihefe  liftg  is  indeed  committed  to  the  clergy }    bixt 
whether  they  are  made  out  by  them  everywhere 
with  due  precifion,  and  whether  matiy  particulars, 
cfpecially  in  the  rubrics  of  the  bills  of  mortality, 
may  not  be  unknown  even  to  the  priefts,  is  liable 
to  more  than  ordinary  doubt.— Notwithftanding  all 
thefe  defe£ts,  however,  the  tables  have  their  pro- 
portionate ufe  if  but  induftrioufly  employed,  and 
with  attention  to  pradical  application.     The  fenate 
receives  them  according  to  the  governments,  which 
undoubtedly  is  the  bed  method  for  enabling  them  to 
be  confolidated,  as  the  revi  lion- lifts  are  Hkewife 
Gompofed  by  governments  and  their  circles.     The 
fynod  obtains  them  according  to  eparchies,  but  only 
m  the  profeflbrs  of  the  ruffian  church ;    they  are  in 
like  manner  communicated  to  the  college  of  war, 
which  principally  pays  attention  to  the  male  fex. 
The  academy  receives  only  the  lifts  of  the  city  of  St. 
Peterlburg,  but  thefe  probably  more  complete  and  ac* 
curate  than  they  are  elfewhere  kept ;  this  department 
is  accordingly  the  only  one  that  has  hitherto  made 
an  adequate  public  ufe  of  them.     The  public  is  in* 
debted  to  this  learned  fociety,  befides  the  foremenp 
tioned  paper  of  profeiTor  Schloetzer's,  for  two  ex- 
cellent diflertations  *,  from  which,  particularly  the 
former,  we  fhall  feled  the  necellary  directions  in 
our  inveftigations  on  the  fame  fubjed* 

The  lifts  which  we  may  here  take  for  the  ground 
to  proceed  upon,  are  indeed  only  of  one  Angle  year 
(1793),   but  they  extended   over  nine  eparchies, 
which,  with  the  government  of  Riga,  the  particu- 
lar 

m  £flki  fur  les  tables  d'es  mslriages^  &c.  de  St.  Peteribourg, 
depuit  1764^-1780,  par  M.  Krafic.  Ada  acad.  Petrop.  ann. 
1782,  pars  i. — M^moire  i.  depuis  1781—1785.  Nova  a£la« 
torn,  iv.— -Mimoire  iii.  depuis  1786—1790.  Nova  ada,  torn. 
yiiu^'^Wlitnoite  fur  les  naiflances,  mariages  et  morts  dans  qiiel- 
ques  provinces  et  villes  de  la  Kuffie,  par  M.  Hermann,  Nova 
a6la,  tonu  ir. 
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hr  tablet  whereof  are  now  lying  before  as,  coon* 
prehend  together  fifteen  governments,  which,  in 
ri^rd  to  their  fituation,  their  phyfical  properties^ 
and  their  civilization,  are  extremely  various,,  and 
therefore  prefent  verv  different,  and  thereby  the 
more  remarkable  t emits*.  According  to  thefe 
data  we  will  inquire  into  the  particular  relations  of 
fruitfulnefs  and  mortality,  without  inMing  on  tha 
premifes,  the  drynefs  of  which  would  be  wearifome  . 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  and  which  may  be 
confiilted  by  the  curious  in  the  fources  to  which  we 
referi 

All  increment  in  people  depends  on  the  propor« 
tion  of  fertility  and  mortality,  from  whence  pro- 
ceeds the  fuperiority  of  the  births  to  the  deaths  or 
the  progrefs  of  population.  In  order  to  judge  of 
the  FERTILITY  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  countiy,  we 
ihould  know  how  many  marriages  are  concraded 
annually  among  the  whole  number  of  the  people 
.  there,  how  many  children  we  may  venf ure  to  allow 
to  every  new  marriage,  and  what  proportion  the 
births  bear  to  the  living.<«-*The  firft  queftion  is  only 
to  be  anfwered  indefinicely  in  general  terms,  it  being 
well  known  cbat  in  cities  and  towns  fewer  people 
marry  than  in  the  country*  In  the  faid  fifteen  go« 
vernments  the  proportion  of  the  martiages  to  the 
living  Was  on  an  average  as.  one  to  ninety-two,  that 
is,  among  ninety-two  perfons  one  marriage  was 
contra&ed,  or  of  forty-fix  people  one  married. 
This  prppprtioQ  i^  Extremely  tayourablQ  to  popula- 

tion 

*  Nam«l]r»  (he  goveramentt  of  T^Ii,  Ibfofco,  |Coflrpmia, 
Vologda,  Niihoey 'Novgorod,  Riafan,  Yaroilaf,  Viacka,  Perme, 
Tambof,  Penfa,  Saratof,  Kazan,  Simbirflc,  and  Riga.  Six  of 
thefe  gOTernments  lie  in  the  northern,  the  reft  in  the  middle 
cradt,  and  they  all  belong  to  european  Rufiia.  According  to 
the  foreinentioned  clalTes  of  population  two  of  them  are  to  be  ' 
reckoned  to  the  firft,  as  many  to  the  fecond^  £x  lo  the  third, 
four  to  .the  founh,  and  one  to  the  lafl. 


don ;  iii  Swefdern,  for  example,  it  is  coiiiptitie&  tholf 
innttg  a  period  of  fourteen  years  among  a  htmdreil 
and  ten,  in  Denmark  among  a  hnndred  and  fifteea, 
and  in  Norway  even  among  a  hundred  and  thirty 
perfotis,  only  one  marriage  takes  place.  In  the 
cities  arid  great  towns  of  the  empire  naturally  it 
eannot  be  fo  advantageous,  as  there  the  tntrodnc* 
tion  of  luxury  and  the  difproportion  of  the  two 
ftxts  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  marriage ;  dius 
at  Sl  Paterlburg  of  feventy  perlbns  annually  one 
toarries. 

To  one  hundred  new-contra£ted  marriages,  we 
are  to  reckon,  according  to  onr  lifts,  upon  an  ave- 
rage three  hundred  and  fixty-two  children.  This 
is  about  the  mean  proportion  admitted  for  the  whole 
country,  where  it  is  ufual  to  reckon  four  children 
to  a  marriage*.  This  fertility,  however,  is  not 
-very  great :  in  Sweden,  for  example,  a  hundred 
marriages  yield  four  hundred  and  ten,  in  the  prulDan 
territories  four .  hundred  and  (ixty-eight,  in  Silefia 
five  hundred  and  three  children.  Even  in  certain 
diftri£l$  and  towns  of  the  rui&an  empire  this  pro- 
portion is  more  favourable  to  population :  in  St* 
Peterfburg,  for  inftance,  to  a  hundred  marriages 
are  computed  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
children. 

The  proportion  of  the  births  to  the  living  is  in 
general  as  one  to  twenty-fix,  or  of  twenty-fix  living 
perfons  one  is  born.  In  large  towns  this  proportion 
IS  admitted  as  one  to  thirty,  in  fmaller  as  pne  to 
•  twenty-four,  and  in  the  country  as  one  to  twenty, 
two ;  the  mean  proportion  is,  therefore,  as  one  to 
twenty  feven,' and  ft  is  feen  how  very  near  the  te- 
fult  or  our  lifts  comes  to  it.  On  the  whole  this  fer- 
tilijLy  i^  confiderable  enough,  as  h  is  rarely  found 
'  to  be  greater  in  large  fiates.     In  the  piuman,  for 

example, 

•  ¥rank*8  S/ftcm  dcr  nncdiziriifcTi^n  Pblize/,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 
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exatn^le,  upon  an  average  of  eleven  years,  the  fame 
proportion  holds  good ;  whereas  in  Silefia  and  jfome 
provinces  of  Holland  and  France,  it  is  by  far  mdia 
advantageous  *•— If  we  compute  for  the  whole  mafs 
pf  people  throughout  the  ruffian  empire,  that  of 
twenty-fix  living  perfons  one  is  born;  it  follow^, 
/that^  of  the  thirty-fix  millions  of  inhabitants  a&« 
'  nually  about  1,3.85,000  perfons  are  born. 

The  general  agreement  pf  the  birth-lifts  of  all 
countries  has  farther  fhewn,  that  of  every  great 
number  of  children  more  boys  are  bom  than  girls, 
in  the  proportiqh  pf  a  hundred  and  five  to  a  hundred* 
Our  lifts  likewife  confirm  this  interefting  obferva- 
tion,  but  they  yield  a  far  more  fenfible  proportion : 
according  to  them  a  hundred  girls  are  born  to  a  hun« 
dred  and  twenty-two  boys.  This  refult  feems  to 
corroborate  the  hypothefis  of  the  academician  Her- 
mann, that  the  furplus  of  the  new-born  boys  is  the 
largeft  precisely  in  the  beft  and  moft  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  the  ruffian  empire }  and  that,  confequent. 
1y,  climate,  good  circumftances,  and  luxury,  muft 
have  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  procreation  of 
boys. — If  the  above  proportion  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  mafs  of  people,  it  will  follow,  that  Ruffia,  in 
the  annual,  number  of  its  births,  has  761,600  boys 
■and  only  624,000  girls. 

*  The  quantum  of  mortality  arifes  from  the  pro- 
portion of  the  deaths  to  the  living  ;  and  this  by  our 
lifts  is  as  one  to  fifty-eight ;  a  proportion  which  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  is  hitherto  without  example, 
and  would  juftify  the  moft  extraordinary  expeda- 
tions  in  favour  of  the  progrefs  of  population,  if  the 
credibility  of  the  bills  of  mortality  could  be  placed 
out  of  doubt.  As  fo  fraall  a  mortality,  however, 
militates  fo  much  agaihft  common  experience,  we 
may  reafonably  venture  to  bring  them  under  fufpi- 

cion. 

*  Soflmilck's  gottl.  ordaung,  part  i.  fed.  1x6. 
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cion.  In  the  pruiBan  dates  one  annually  dies  oat 
of  thirty-two  living,  in  Denmark  one  out  of  thirty- 
feven,  in  Norway  one  out  of  forty-eight;  is  it  ca- 
iily  conceivable  that  this  laft  uncommonly  favoura* 
ble  proportion  could  be  every  where  fo  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  an  empire  of  fuch  a  prodigious  extent  a 
Ruflia,  and  that  in  the  greateft  diverfities  of  foil, 
climate,  way  of  life,  ^nd  even  the  national  confti- 
tution  of  its  inhabitants  ?  From  thefe  and  feveral 
other  confiderations  it  is  probable  that  the  bills  of 
mortality  are  not  fo  accurately  and  fully  made  out 
as  the  lifts  of  births ;  in  thefe  there  is  fcarcely  the 
omiflion  of  any  new-born  child,  as  it  is  entered  in 
the  baptifmal  regifter  ;  but  how  many  people,  and 
particularly  children,  are  buried  in  the  country 
v^ithout  any  prieftly  ceremonies,  and  how  great  the 
number  of  thofe  who  die  in  wars,  on  fea-voyages, 
in  hpfpit|ls,  and  in  prifons*,  or  lofe  their  lives  by 
xneans  unknowp,  or  avoid  the  bills  of  mortality  of 
their  pariih  by  emigration. — Notwithftanding  thii;, 
the  agreement  of  all  the  mortality-tables  of  fo  many 
years  and  fuch  a  variety  of  diftri£ts  is  a  curious  qr- 
cumftance ;  and  from  whs^t  we  are  able  to  deduce 
from  the  refult  of  them  in  behalf  of  the  foregoing 
cbfervations,  it  appears  undeniable  that  the  morta- 
lity in  Ruilla,  as  well  as  ii)  other  northern  countrieS| 

*  That  tlie  la(V,  natwitlidanding  the  imperil  orders,  hsc^ 
ilill  no  article  allotted  to  them  in  the  bills  of  mortalitji  na/ 
be  feen  in  feveral  pafiages  of  the  before^mentioned  tra6l  of 
profeffor  Krafft.  II  {troit  a  d^iirer  (faijs  he  in  the  fecofid  inN 
moir.  Nova  afta,  torn.  iv.  p.  205.)  pour  lebien  de  I'humanit^, 
qtie  les  tables  continffent  un  regillre  dp  morts  arriv^es  dam 
Ics  h6pitaux  et  les  prifons,  et  furtout  un  expoft  des  ffenresdes 
n^aladies ;  I'ordre  imperial  en  fait  une  expreife  mention.  And 
in  the  third  :  ^Nova  adla,  torn.  viii«  p.  255.)  La  publicity  a 
Tec^ard  des  nombres  annuels  des  morts  arrivlesdans  les  maifoni 
cies  enfans  trouv^s,  dans  les  hdpitaux  ct  les  prifons  interefle 
trop  i'humanite  pour  ne  pas  d6nrer,  auffi  Tordrq  ii^pirial  n 
fait,  jc  Ic  repete,  une  expreffe  mention. 
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muft  ht  proportionately  fmalldr  than  the  political 
arithmetic  in '  general  is  -wont  to  admit*  In  confir- 
mation of  this  affsrtion  we  may  appeal  to  the  IhIIb 
of  mortaKty  of  St.  Peterfburg,  the  credibility 
whereof  is  attefted  by  the  complete  harmony  of 
their  refults  with  the  laws  of  n^tore,  and  has  been 
competently  evinced  by  thelearned  and  (agacious  in* 
reftigations  of  the  academician  Krafft.  From  thefe 
lifts  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  dead  to  thie 
living)  in  three  fucceflive  periods,  comprifing  the 
interval  from  1764  to  1790,  was  as  one  to  thirty- 
five^  as  one  to  thirty-feven,  and  in  the  laft  period, 
when  epidemical  difeafes  operated,  as  one  to  twenty- 
nine.  The  two  firft  proportions  are  unparallel^ 
for  a  city  fo  large,  populous,  and  luxurious,  as  it 
is  iifual  to  admit,  in  general,  for  the  mortality  of 
the  open  country  only  j\y  and  as  it  has  been  (hewn 
that  in  great  tities,  ex.  gr.  in  London  and  Rome, 
it  amounts  to  7',*.— Without  therefore,  pretending 
to  decide  in  this  manner,  we  will  adhere  to  the  refult 
of  our  lifts,  according  to  which  the  whole  mortality 
carries  off  yearly  623,000  perfons- 

The  proportion  of  the  deaths  of  males  to  thofe 
of  females  is  as  a  hundred  and  five  to  a  hundred ; 
the  ruffian  empire,  therefore,  lofes  annually  of  the 
former  320,000,  and  of  the  latter  only  303,000 
perfons.  On  comparing  this  ftatement  with  the 
proportion  of  the  births  of  the  two  fexes,  it  appears 
as  though  in  moft  parts  of  the  ruffian  empire  not 
fo  many  perfons  of  the  male'fes  ptoportionately  die 
as  boys  are  bQrn,  and  that  confequently  in  many 
provinces  ther^  muft  be  a  confiderable  furplus  of 
males  to  females.  This  remark  has  been  actu- 
ally verified  in  particular  governments  by  enumera^ 

tions^ 

*  SuiImi)clL*ft  gottl.  ordouog,  part  i.  fcft.  }$. 
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tioos*,  and,  if  it  could  be  jM-oved  of  the  reft  like* 
.wife,  would  at  the  fame  time  afford  a  proof  (with- 
out making  a  queftion  of  decorum)  that  Ruffia  is 
^the  laft  country  in  the  world  that  could  favour  mo* 
hammedaidfm.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  iaferior 
.mortality  of  the  male  fex,  at  ieaft  in  fo  ftriking  ja 
proportion,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  but 
Mily  .appears  to  be  fo  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  is 
that  fex  is  principally  expofed  to  thofe  kinds  of 
death  whi<;h  have  a  rubric  in  the  lifts. 

As  the  tables  on  which  thefe  calculatfons  are 
grounded  expr^s  neither  the  age  nor  the  difeafes  of 
the  deceafed,  many  important  refults  cannot  be  ob- 
tained which  otherwife  might  be  drawn  from  thefe 
propoilions«  To  fupply,  however,  in  fome  fort 
this  defed,  we  will  at  leaft  follow  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality of  St.  Peteriburg,  the  refulcs  whereof  may 
perhaps  be  applicable,  with  due  reftriAions,  to  the 
empire  at  large. 

*  According  to  fiatements  which  are  produced  in  the  "  Sea* 
**  tifche  ueberficht  desiuflifchen  reichs,'*  there  are  in  the  go- 
vernments of 

Of 


Males.  Females. 

St  Feterfburg    •    «     .    -    315 431  263,386 

Vyborg 89,637  t%i67 

Kharkof    -    -   ^    .    -    .    402434  394*574 

Kaluga S9lAO»  377»7S9 

Tambof 4431660  43S>904>^ 

On  the  other  band,  however,  fhere  are  feveral  govemmeno 
'  in  which  the  female  fex  is  the  moft  numerous. 

Males.  Femalet. 

Oloneta       -    -    -    -    -    .     111,681  "S^^^S 

Riga 262,853  264,029 

Reval 97»«S5  99'»30 

Yaroilaf 373.296  393»H$ 

Mofco  (cxcl.  of  the  capiul)     394,374  417,87a,  &c. 
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-Of  a  tboiifand  -  new-^bom  obildilin  in  St.  Peteif* 
buxg  aboot  five  are  ftHl^m  \  a  pfopofitioa  fo  fmll' 
as  not  to  be  paraUekd  anywhere.  The  v^racitf  cC 
theiifts  cantet  veU  be^caiiediatqueftiQn,  a$  the 
ia8:  "caa  be  prowd  by  otber  meaiiB  ;  und  the  fmh 
portioa  of  the  ftiU^m  children  of  both  fexes 
9&]j  tailies  with  that  of  other  couqiries :  there 
here^  as  trell  as  abnoft^  everywhere,  of  a  iboiiiaail 
boys  nine  ftiU-bom,  but  of  the  fame  nitmber  of 
girls  only  five.  Thefe  lifts  n^reover  ihew,  Aat 
among,  the  foreigners  fettled  in  dt.  Peterlburg,  of  a 
tboofand  bivths  twenty-five  are  ftilUborn^  and  thera- 
fore  five  times  more  than  among  the  Ru£lian&-<r 
With  far  better  reaibn  may  this  ravourable  appeal^ 
ante  be  explained  from  the  robuft  conftkutiion  of 
the  ruffian  mothers  and  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  iMft 
baths.  Both  nature  and  their  manner  of  Ufc  me 
,fo  propitions  to  the  ruffian -womeh,  that  of  a«cboa'- 
fand  lying-in  only  feven  die«  whereas  of  the  ^oie 
number  of  foreigners  in  St.  Peterfburg  fifteen  -  lofe 
their  fives  in  child-bed. 

If  we  admit  this  proportion,  fbr  the  whole  amount 
of  births  in  the  ruffian  empire,  (and  with  what  Qjniw 
of  reafon  could  it  be  affirmed  that  it  muft  fare  worfe 
with  .people  in  the  country  and  in  fmall  towns?) 
t)ien  the  advantage  is  plain  that  the  population  re- 
ceives from  the  vigour  and  happy  organization  of 
the  female  fez.  Of  the  fum  total  of  one  million 
three  hu^dred  and  eighty. five  thoufand  births,  ac- 
cording ,to  this  proportion,  only  fix  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  are  ftill-born  children.;  but  if 
the  proportion  were  as  with  the  foreigners  at  St. 
Peteriburg,  then  would  the  number  of  them  amount 
to  thirty tJout  thoufand  fix  hundred ;  confequently 
the  country  would  iofe  upwards  of  twenty-fevcn 
thoufand  more  citizens,  at  their  very  entrance  into 
the  world,  than  probably  its  lofs  ambunts^oby  the 
prefent  proportion. 

At 
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At  St.  Peteriburg  of  a  thoufand  childrea  on  u 
average  a  hundred  and  eighty-foitr  die  in  die  firft 
year  of  their  age.  This  mortality  likewife  is  ex^ 
tremely  fmali  for  fe  large  a  city :  in  Berlin,  for  in* 
Aance,  in  this  period  two  hundred  and  ieTenty*fix 
die,  in  London  three  hundred  and  twenty,  and  even 
for  the  open  couiKry ,  the  deaths  are  generally  rec« 
koned  at  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  eleven^ 
If  this  proportion  be  fb  favourable  in  the  refidenee, 
it  muft  be  far  more  advantageous  in  the  provinces, 
where  the  mothers  fuckle  their  children ;  we  fliall 
therefore  probably  not  fall  into  an  error,  if  we 
apply  it  in  general  to  the  whole  population*  The 
refult  therefrom  would  J)e,  that  Ruiliay  of  the 
whole  yearly  amount  of  her  births,  lofes  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thoufand  in  the  firft  year  of 
dieir  age. 

Of  a  thoufand  children  that  are  one  year  old* 
eight  hundred  and  nine  attain  to  their  fifteenth  yeari 
but  a  hundred  and  ninety-one  die  during  that  period 
of  life.  The  lofs  to  the  ftate  amounts  in  the  whole 
therefore  to  about  two  hundred  and  fixteen  thou- 
fand children ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  year 
it  has  ftill  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  thoufand 
youths  and  girls  remaining,  who  enter  on  their 
prime  of  life  with  full  vigour. 

The  greater  however  the  hopes  which  fo  extra- 
ordinarily great  a  vitality  may  juflify,  fo  much 
the  more  unexpeded  is  the  lamentable  refult 
produced  by  the  fucceeding  period  of  life.  From 
the  twentieth  to  the  fixtieth  year  there  die  in  St. 
Peterfburg  ot  a  thoufand  perfons  eight  hundred  and 
feventeen ;  of  a  thoufand  perfons  at  the  age  of 
twenty  confequently  no  more  than  a  hundred  and 
eighty-three  can  cherifh  the  hope  of  reaching  to  fo 
iliort  a  term.  Therefore,  during  this  period  of  an 
equal  number  there  die  two  hundred  and  feventy* 
three  more  perfons  than  generally  in  other  coun- 

tries. 
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ttijss^  and  nifterf-feren  more  than  even  in  Lcmdoo^ 
which  exceeds  all  great  cities  in  the  number  of  its* 
deaths.  So  ftriking  a^nd  remarkable  a  ph^snomenou 
B^  this,  makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  endeavour 
to  trace  out  its  caufe. 

The  fource  of  this  tresiendous  mortality  cannot 
poifibly  be  in  nature,  as .  it  fuddenly  appears  after 
an  extraordinary  great  vitality.  If  the  bodily  con- 
ftitution  of  the  people,  or  the  phyfical  quality  of 
the  country  had  any  influence  on  it,  its  effeds 
trould  be  principally  feen  in  the  tender  period  of 
life  which  is  everywhere  liable  to  a  greater  morta- 
lity ;  but  here  exactly  the  reverfe  appears  among 
the  Rui&ans,  as  we  have  made  apparent  by  drawing 
comparifons  with  other  countries.  The  fource  of 
the  evil  then  mud  be  non-natural ;  it  mult  be  in 
the  manner  of  living.  The  bills  of  mortality,  alas i 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  it ;  they  teach  us,  that  this 
great  mortality  chiefly  relates  to  the  male  fex,  and 
that  it  is  principally  occafloned  by  fevers  and  con- 
fumptions,  that  is,  by  diieafes  brought  on  by  the 
intemperate  u(e  of  ftrong  liquors. 

It  is  to  brandy  then  that  we  mud  lay  all  the  blame 
of  this  terrible  effed.  In  order  to  iimpljfy  in  num- 
bers the  loFs  fuftained  by  the  country  in  its  human- 
capital  through  the  means  of  this  pernicious  liquor, 
let  us  admit,  that  the  mortality,  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  twentieth  year,  obferves  the  fame  proportion 
which  holds  good  in  general  from  the  birth  to  the 
fifteenth  year ;  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  year 
then  the  total  of  the  deaths  amounts  to  fix  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thpufand,  and  the  flate  retains 
ftill  feven  hundred  and  fifty -feven  thoufand  young 
citizens  remaining,  which  may  become  ufeful  mem- 
bers of  fociety  from  that  period  by  their  indullry 

V      and 

*  Su^bulch,  torn.  21.  p.  34S. 
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^  by  the  propagation  of  their  i^cies.  *  Of  thil 
iioble  capital,  in  the  moft  valdable  period  of  life  Hot 
lefe  than  fix  hundred  and  eighteen  thotffand  indt 
Viduab  perifli,  and  of  the  whole  furti  of  al!'thelafth$ 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  fixtieth  year  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  thoufond  perfons  remain, 
who  from  their  temperance  or  greater  ftrength  <rf 
conftitution  may  hope  to  attain  to  a  more  advanced 
age*  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mortality  dnrm^ 
this  period  obferved  the  fame  proportion  which  it 
ufually  does  in  other  countries,  then  would  the  lofs 
at  the  end  of  it  amount  only  to  four  hundred  and 
twelve  thoufand  perfons,  and  confequerttly  two 
hundred  and  fix  thoufand  more  perfons  iixty  years 
old  would  be  ftill  alive,  who  at  prefent  by  their  in* 
temperance  haVe  been  prematurely  carried  off. 

After  this  remark  we  naturally  can  expeft  only  a 
fmall  number  of  aged  people.  In  St.  Peterlburg  of 
a  thoufand  births  no  more  than  three  attain  the 
age  of  ninety ;  whereas,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
nature,  nine  ought  to  arrive  at  that  venerable  term. 
If  this  proportion  may  be  applied  to  the  whole,  theiK^ 
of  all  the  births,  at  the  end  of  the  ninetieth  year 
only  four  thoufand  two  hundred  would  be  left,  of 
whom  however  feveral  might  entfertain  the  hope  of 
reaching-  a  very  advanced  age.  —From  our  lifts  it 
appears  that  one  out  of  eighty-five  deaths  had  lived 
more  than  a  hundred  years ;  three  out  of  that  num^ 
ber  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  extend  their  fife  to  ft 
hundred  and  twenty  years. 

The  rubric  of  difeafes  is  entirely  omitted  in  thefe 
bills  of  mortality ;  and  even  in  thofe  of  St.  Peterf- 
burg  it  is  fo  incomplete  and  erroneous,  that  the  aca- 
demical commentary  upon  it  c^n  only  produce  very 
unfatisfaftory  refults.  It  is  much  to  be  wifhedthat 
the  lifts  were  improved  in  thisrefpedl.  An  ac- 
curate and  well-claflified  (I'atement  of  the  difeafes  of 
all  the  departed  in  the  various  regions  of  fo  vaft  an 

empire 
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empire  womld  fiirnifli  materials  for  a  medical  topo* 
graphy,  which,  from  the  great  diverfity  of  the  foil 
and  climate  and  the  nations  themfelves,  muft  prove 
extremely  important  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  maiw 
kind ;  and  by  the  comparifon  of  the  feveral  data 
with  each  other  and  with  the  general  laws  of  nature, 
might  point  out  to  government  the  bed  methods  to" 
be  adopted  for  preferving  its  people.--«As  thefe 
iHeas,  however,  are  at  prefent  only  pious  wifhes,* 
we  will  at  lead  communicate  the  fcanty  harveft  we 
have  been  able  to  reap  from  this  profitable  but 
hitherto  fo  little  cultivated  a  field* 

The  greateft  mortality  of  St.  Peterfburg  is  caufed 
\>y  the  three  following  clafles  of  difeafe  ;  fever, 
plearify,  and  confumption.  They  attack  the  male 
ftx  more  frequently  than  the  female,  and  together 
carry  oiF  the  half  of  all  that  die.  As  thefe  difeafe^ 
can  hardly  be  afcribed  to  local  circumflances,  but 
moit  probably  take  their  rife  from  the  way  of  living 
of  the  great  maTs  of  people,  we  may  fuppofe  their 
fatal  eflPefts.to  be  in  a  like  proportion  in  other  parts 
and  in  entire  provinces. — On  the  other  hand  the 
difeafes  of  children,  e.  gr.  convulfions,  teeth,  fmalU 
po3c,  meafles,  are  in  St.  Peterfburg  (and  probably 
alfd  in  the  greater  part  ot  Ruflia,  far  lefs  fatal  than 
^Ifewhere.  Convulfions,  which  commit  the  moft 
ravages,  carry  off  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  all  the 
births ;  but  in  other  countries  they  are  far  more  de« 
ftruftive  — Before  the  introdudion  of  inoculation, 
jthe  natural  fmalKpox  killed  •^.  of  all  that  were 
born  i  fmc^e.  that  epocha  -j^.  From  this  remark 
arife  two  weighty  confequences :  One,  that  this 
formidable  difeaie  is  not  fo  malignant  in  Ruifia  as 
in  other  countries,  where  on  an  average  it  carries 
oS  T7  of  the  births  *  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  the  be- 
neficial 

♦  The  qoefiion  whether  the  {mall-pox  be  proportioiiably 
l^ore  isjK>xiott5  io  Rufiu  than  in  other  countries,  has  given  rile 
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neficial  pra&ice  of  inoculation,  even  in  the  tt6i» 
dence,  is  by  no  means  general,  becaufe  in  that  cafe 
the  mortality  mufl:  have  greatly  dimini(hed,  as  by 
univerlal  experience  we  find  that  of  the  inoculated 
only  three  out  of  a  thoufand. 

Lattly, 


to  two  very  interelling  writings  we  fhall  more  tban  once. hate 
occafion  to  quote:  profeifor  Scbloetzer's  b'efore-meDtioned 
treat! fe  on  the  innoxioufnefs  of  the  foialUpox  in  Ruffia,  and 
paftor  Grot's  fupplement  to  his  fermons  on  inoculation,  **  On 
the  fatal  effeds  of  the  fmall-pox  in  St.  Peteriburg^  as  relatiTe 
to  the  queflion  concerning  the  innozioufnefs  of  that  diforderin 
Ruffia/'  Schloetzer,  who  declares  for  the  affirmative,  fupporu 
his  argument  on  the  ten  monthly  liAs  of  deaths  at  St.  ]Peterf« 
burg  for  the  year  1764,  and  on  the  declaration  of  fome  ftudenti 
"who  belong  to  the  houfes  in  various  parts  of  Ruffia.  The  ttC- 
timony,  as  well  as  the  aifertion  itfelf,  Grot  undertakes  to  re- 
fute;  and  in  faft  truth  feems  to  incline  to  his  fide.  Atleaft 
among  all  the  nomadic  nations  of  the  ruffian  empire,  the  fmall* 
pox,  according  to  the  moil  credible  evidences^  are  incomparably 
more  &tal  than  in  the  european  flates.  Their  prevalence 
indeed  in  not  continual ;  but,  when  they  once  begin  anywhere 
to  rage,  their  ravages  are  the  more  dreadfijl.  They  obfervc 
periods,  returning  after  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years ;  but  their 
lefs  frequent  appearance  has  no  influence  to  the  diminution  of 
their  mortality.  All  that  the  population  feems  to  gain  in  any  of 
thefe  intervals,  is  perhaps  loft  to  a  double  amount  by  the  havoc 
committed  by  the  contagion  at  its  return.  The  cafy  accefs 
which  inoculation  found  among  the  fiberian  nations,  affords  a 
firefh  probable  argument  in  behalf  of  the  great  mortality  of  the 
fmall-pox  there.  Nothing  but  great  and  almoft  inevitable  danger 
could  have  prompted  unenlightened  nomades  in  fuch  numerous 
multitudes  to  the  ufe  of  a  remedy,  which  on  one  fide  was  io 
llrongly  recommended  to  them  by  the  natural  infllnfl  of  felf- 
prefervation ;  and  on  the  other  fide  promifed  a  fafeguard  to 
the  lives  of  their  children  not  to  be  expedled  from  any  other 
quarter.— The  mortality  of  the  fmall-pox,  continues  Grot  in 
his  diifertations,  to  the  native  Ruffians,  may  perhaps  be  lefs, 
but  perhaps' alfo  greater.  To  adopt  as  general  the  proportion 
admitted  from  the  tables  of  St.  PeterfbuTg,'is  too  haiardout. 
How  eafily  may  caufes  unknown  to  us,  arifing  either  from  the 
difference  of  climate,  of  the  atmofphere,  of  the  weather,  of 
bodily  frame,  or  that  are  ciitirely  independent  on  them,  give 
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Ijiftly,  from  the  feveral  proportions  we. have  now 
s^cJduced  of  the  fertility  and  mortality,  is  feen  the 
ratio  of  thtf  progrefs  of  population,  or  the  fpace  of 
time  requifite  for  the  mafs  of  the  people  to  doUblfe 
itfeif.  This  ratio  is  apparent  both  frdm  the  pro- 
portion of  the  general  fertility  and  mortality  to  thb 
whole  number  of  the  living,  and  from  the  furplus 
of  the  births  to  thb  dedtfis.  On  this  matter  the  lifts 
before  us,  after  what  has  been  premifed,  yield 'th6 
following  refult : 

The  ritib  ©f  the  general  fertility  is  »V  J 
confequently  the  number  of  the  an- 
nual births  out^of  thirty-fix  millions 
'   amounts  to  -  -  X>385,ooi 

The  ratio  of  the  general  mottality  is  ^ ;    ' 
confequently  the  number  of  the  an- 
nual deaths  out  of  thirty-fij^  millions 
amounts  to  ...  623,00b 

The  furplus  of  the  births,  or  the  yearly 
increafe  of  the  population,  is  there- 
fore -  •  .  -  762,000 

Accordingly  the  proportion  of  the  births  to  the 

deaths  is  as   two   hundred  and  twenty-five  to  4 

VOL.  I.  GO  hundred 


the  preponderance  to  one  Me  or  tKe  other !— The  confenta- 
iieous  experiences  of  whole  cotintries  and  nations  are  in  fiCTOur 
of  the  oidinary  degree  of  their  mortality,  as  well  as  the  frequent 
and  fudden  converfion  of  the  mild  into  the  malignant  fort* 
their  no  l&U  frequent  and  ludden  propagation,  the  dangjer 
which  is  even  conneded  with  the  m  .de  of  ^heir  infe<5tion,  and 
is  only  to  be  mitigated  by  inoculation,  and  the  general  laws 
of  morulity  in  regard  to  each  particular  difeafe.  An  inferior 
s^rtaliiy  is  an  exception  •  and  fo  long  as  this  is  not  fhewn  b/ 
numbers,  fo  long  ihall  we  have  only  uncertain  conjectures  iu 
behalf  of  an  appearance  whieh  deviates  fo  much  from  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  nature.    Sermons  on  inoculation  of  the  fmall  f 
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Iiundved' ;  or  of  a  hundred  that  are  bom,  fortj^fonr 
or  forty-five  die.  The  population  therefore  is  an- 
Aually  inereafed  by  about  -7^9  or  is  doubled  vithin 
iorty*nine  years. 

This  aftonifliing  incffeafe  of  the  population  may 
perhaps  excite  Ibme  doubt  as  to  the  corre&nefs  of 
the  lifts,  for  the  credibility  whereof  indeed  we  can- 
not vouch  ;  but  however  extraordinary  fuch  a  rapid 
dupiieatidn  may  appear,  yet  it  is  not  entirely  with- 
out exampte.  If  fo  acute  and  honeft'  an  inquiiltor 
as  Franklin  eftimates  the  period  for  this  duplica- 
tion in  the  united  provinces  of  America  at  twenty- 
five  years,  why  (hould  not  the  rufliaii  empire,  with 
the  like  and  greater  natural  advantages,  poflefs  half 
as  much'^tendency  to  the  increafe  of  its  population  ? 
Were  we  even  to  give  all  poffible  weight  to  the  ar- 
guments that  have  above  been  brought  aga^inft  the 
validity  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  reduce  the 
lurpliis  of  the  births  to  half  a  million  ;  lUU  the  re- 
fult  will  far  exceed  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made  in  the  generality  of  european  countries  on  the 
iecreafe  of  population. 

If  thefe  populations  prove  not  unwelcome  to  the 
phiolfophical  inquirer ;  if  they  afford  government 
any  fuggeftions  on  the  moil  important  of  all  po- 
litical concerns  ;  it  is  then  worth  while  to  complete 
the  means  for  rendering  thefe  ufeful  calculations- 
pra&icable.-^*^  Well  made  lifts  of  births  and 
deaths,''  fays  the  author  of  the  learned  trad  to 
which  werare  indebted  for  feveral  0/  the  interefting 
!ftatement8  in  this  fe&ion  •,  **  prefent  to  us  the  in* 
*'  fldencc  of  phyficah  and  political  circumftances 
**  oh  the  well-being  of  the  people,  in  plain  arith- 
^^  metical  expreflipn ;  they  are  a  fort  of  political' 
^^  thermometer  to  the  rulers  of  ftates,  pointing  out 
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^< .  tq  tliem  the  degree,  even  the  loweft,  of  the  di^ 
'*  clen^on  of  the  prorpjerity  of  their  people ;    they, 
^^  are  the  incorruptible  organ,  which  reduces  the 
^*  public  exigencies  to  language,  said  confequently 
^^  points  out  to'  fovereigns  the  ihreft  means  pf  di& 
^^  fufing  content  and  happineis  over  milUohs  of 
*'  manund*.   .  But:  great  as  their  ^ility  is  when  they 
*^  bear  the*  ftamp'of  truth,  fa  daiigerous  are  theV 
^*  when  they  deviate  from  that  ftandard,  6r  afe  hlu. 
^*  ified  by  impoiture  to  miHead'the  judgment  of 
**  well-ineataing  princes  !**      , 

Since  the  former  edition  of  this  wbrk;-  a  refpec* 
table  gcrmsm  periodical  publicatidrl  gives  the  foU 
lowing  table  of  allthe  births,  deaths,  and  marriages '> 
in  1799,  throughout  the  ruffian  empire  in  the  greek 
thurch,  as  being  faithftiUy  extraded  from  the  |[ene- 
ml  returns;  received  by  the  fynbd,  and  containing 
all  the  eparchi^,  except  that  of  Bruzlau)  iR^hich^' 
from  the  peculiar  difficukies  in  forming  a  corre€^ 
lift  of  mortality  in  that  eparchy,  could  not  bp  i^" 
Ibted; 
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efoltheepar- 


Birthj. 


DeatLs. 


I 


Males. 


i<Iovgorod  and 
the  vicariate  of 
St^raja  RulTa 
Mofto  -  - 
St.  Peterlburg 
Kazan 
Aftr^lchan 
Tobollk 
Roftof  -  - 
PfcOve  -  - 
I^iazan  - 
jTvcr 

NTew  SxifRi  '   I 

Tfehtfnigbf 

Whl^e  Ruflia 

PSinflc    -     - 

Smolenfk 

Niflifegotdd  - 

BUigOtod    - 

Suzdal 

Vologda 

Kolomna    - 

Viatka 

Archangel.  - 

Voroncifh 

Irkutfk 

Koftroma     - 

Tanibof    - 

Ord 

Vicariates 
IMofdok 

Feodofia 

Dmitrof 

Pereijaflavl 


25,452 


Females  Males.  iFeoiales 


23'793 


9»320 

27»394 

9.527 

23»39i 
6.308 

28,206 

10,854 

7,220 

17.732 

26,31^1 

33)046 
10,094 

2.915 

21,977 

20,173 

461301 

12,771 
11,024 
21,703 

23.959 
7,104 


8.2S4 
22,235 

8,703 
20,286 

5.074 
26,847 

9.798 

5i«98 
14.726 

12,928 

24'73i 
30,603 

9,209 

.2,577 
20,243 

16,664 
39.364 

10,315 

9.50f 

17.135 
25,219 
6,271 
27,^541  22,901 

4»^3o 
10,112 

22,133 
^7.373 


1,078 

797 
1.2.883 

12,191 


\ 


Sum  total 
Grand  total 


Overplus  of 
births 

5^um  total    - 


} 


531-015 
J .  _ 


4,65c 

7.39^ 
16,667 

J^i»835 

971 

704 

13.327 
11,791 


Males.  iFemales 
16,372    16,164 


4474 
13.238 

8.460 
12,889 

3.041 


460,900 


Marriages. 

Couples. 


4.2491 
12,131 

5.508 
11,486 

2.337 


14,444    13,054 
5.830     5413 


4.011 
5.3 « 6 

51858 
16,785 
21,838 

%589 

1,705 
13.261 
10,031 

23.523 
5.38c 

5.912 
6,62i? 

14.655 

4427 
10,406 

3.450 
4.410 
7,401 

6,445 

1,231 
681 

7.933 
7.879 


3.412 

5,148 

5.7^31 

15414 

20.975 
7,281 

1.647 
13.522 

9,422 
22,350 

5,187 

5.644< 

6,204 

\  13.791 
4.236 

9,198 
2.828 

4.253 
6,667 

5.7991 


754 
532 

7.324 

7.539 


10,279 


4.383 

13.151 

4.358 
i3»26$ 

3.044 
12,166 
0,281 
4,100 
8,509 
7.373 

14.615 
17,162 

5.537 

1,538 

9*313 

9.554 

20,333 

7.284 
4,928 

9.676 

13.407 

3.457 
12,764 

2,239 

5.776 

11,784 
6,900 

608 

515 

6,387 
6,329 


I 


99i»9i5 


Males 
Females 


^55.432 
196,093 

45^525 


l 
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This  uncommon  overplus  of  births,  unp^!^llele4 
in  the  annals  of  political  oeconopdy,  forms  a  th^rac- 
teriftic  feature  of  the\ ruffian  empire,  and  is  an  evi- 
dent proof  of  the  increafing  profperity  of  the  in- 
habitants  of  its  vaft  dominions.  If  this  immenfe  in- 
^reafe  of  population  ihould  proceed  in  the  fame  pro- 
greffion  for  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term 
the  number  of  ruffian  fubjeds  will  be  incr^eafed  by 
•five  millions. 

Another  ftriking  objeO:  is  the  uncommonly  fiu 
vourable  proportion  which  the  m^les  bear  to  the  fe- 
maleS)  and  which  feems  intended  by  nature  as  the 
foundatiQn  of  the  military  grandeur  of  the  ruiSa|i 
empire.  It  apj!)ears  from  the  above  table  that  up^ 
vards  of  twenty-three  hoys  were  born  to  twenty 
girls ;  while,  pq  ^he  other  hand,  the  deceafc  of  the 
fnale  fex  exceeded  that  of  the  female  but  by  a  trifle ; 
a  hundred  and  fourperfons  of  the  fo.rmer  having 
<Iied  to  a  hundred  of  the  latter. 

The  moft  important  refult  of  the  abpve  table,  yf 
the  amount  of  the  pref^nt  population  of  the  ruffian 
empire,  which  may  be  Inferred  from  it  vi^^  ^  to- 
lerable degree  of  arithmetical  reditude.  It  i$  w^U 
known  that  the  mortality  is  in  common  year? 
throughout  all  the  ruffian  dominions,  as  ope  to  fifty- 
eight,  by  which  calculation  the  number  of  ruffian 
fubjefts  of  the  greek  church  would  amount  at  pre- 
(ent,  exclufively  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eparchy 
of  Bruzlaw,  to.  3 1,339,620  fouls.  If  to  this  number 
be  added  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  pot- 
feffions  in  Poland,  which  in  1795  contained 
4,592,544  fouls ;  and  if  all  other  ruffian  fubjedls  of 
the  various  chriftian  feds,  and  of  the  jewifh,  laman, 
and  fchaman  profeffions  who  are  known  to  be  very 
numerous,  be  moderately  eftimated  only  at  five  mil- 
lions i 
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•lions ;  the  population  of  the  ruffian  empire  amounts 
in  the  whole  to;upwards  oi forty  millions  of  fouls  *. 


SECTION  H. 


public  Ifi/iittitions  for  the  Pre/ervaiion  and  Infreqff  of 

the  Pqpulaticn*^         * 

IxAVING  feen  how  benignjy  the  increafe  of  rfie 
ftock  of  people  is  provided  for  by  Nature,  it  is  nov 
jtime  to  inquire  how  far  th^  government  has  been 
attentive  to  thatimpprtajit  obje£lt. 

The  means  which  the  (late  may  employ  to  this 
end  are  of  two  kinds  :  either  pofitive,  whereby  the 
iiopul^tjon  i&  aftualiy,  direfUy,  or  mediately  aug- 
Ikiented ;  or  negative,  by  which  depopulation  is  pre- 
vented.  ^  . 

How  great  foevpr  the  aftivity  mav  be  with  ^hich 
Nature  everywhere  operate  to  the  mcreafe  of  man* 
kind,  not  leu  de((ru£Hve  are  the  impediments  to  her 
grand  apd  maternal  views.  '  But  few  gf  our  fpecies 
attain  to  that  period  of  life  which  Nature  hisLs  afiign- 
ed,  not  to  individuals,  but'  to  the  whol^  human 
race:  one  half  of  mankind  wither  in  their  early 
bloom.-— According  to  the  calculations  which  w^ 
}iave  juft  laid  before  our  readers,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  rui)ian  empire  lofes,  of  the  annual 
*'  *  growth 

f  Profeflbr  Storeh,  in  liis  ezcelleiit,  "  Hiftorico  flatiflical 
l^fture  dt*  the  rufHan  empire  at  the  end  of  the  eightfKeqth  ceiif 
turjy'f.ratet  the  population  of  the  rufiian  dominions  in  die 
whole  at  thirty-fix  millions  of  fouls.  But  he  vas  not  in  pof* 
feflion  of  the  exaft  populadon-table  here  given  ;  and,  of  con- 
sequence, not  correftiy  informed  of  the  enormous  increafe  of 
Ihf  vaft  population  of  the  ruflUn  empire. 
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Igrowih  of  Us  population  above  fix  hundred  and 
;.tweuty*eight  thoufand  of  all  that  are  bom^  before 
tfcey  reach  their  twentieth  year,  of  whom  a  very 
great  part  fall  innocent  vidims  to  ignoranCe,  to  fu« 
perftition,  to  negligence,  and  to  the  moral  depravity 
of  theiir  parents  and  nurfes.  Were  it  poilible  only 
in  fome  degree  to  ftop  the  fources  of  this  dreadful 
lofs,  and  only  to  Tefcue  the  twentieth  part'  of  tbi» 
flaughtered  generation,  the  ftate  would  receive^ 
pure  gain  every  year  of  more  than  thirty-one  thou« 
fand  human  beings,  which  would  be  precifely  as  if 
it  were  enriched  by  thirty  oae  thoufand  new  citi* 
zens. 

But,  it  will  be  aiked,  is  it  not  Nature  herfetf  wh<» 
allots  to  the  greater  part  of  the  race  of  men  fo  fliort 
a  term,  and  deftroys  the  half  of  her  own  work  ere 
it  has  reached  maturity  ?-r-Certainiy  Nature,  for 
.  wife  and  good  purpofes,  has  made  the  fir  ft  period  of 
human  life  dependent  on  the  nurfing  and  care  of 
others,  aiid  the  whole  of  its  phyfical  exiftence  on  a 
thoufand  accidental  circumilances ;  but  no  lefs  cer* 
tain  is  it,  thac  man  i^  hifi.own  deftroyer^  and  that, 
the  phyfical  and  moral  corruption  of  large  feoietiea 
begets  numberlefs  new  evils,  the  origin  wbeieof  can 
never  be  charged  on  Nature.    If,  for  example,  by 
well-atte(led  obfervations,  of  a  thoufand  childrea- 
nourifhed  by  their  mothers,  only   three  hundre4 
died ;  but  of  juft  the  fame  number  who  are  fuckled 
by  nurfes  five  hundred  are  a  prey  to  death ;— -if  the 
natural  fmall-pox  kill  the  feyenth  child,  while  of  jthe. 
inoculated  only  three  out  of  a  thoufand  lofe  theii. 
lijves :— if  London  formerly  toil  only  a  tenth  of  iti» 
births  by  convulfions ;  but  at  prefent,  fince  it  is  be^ 
come  larger,  more  opulent  and  more  luxurious,  ita 
lofs  is  rifen  jto  three-tenths  :-*-if  in  RuiQa  annually^ 
tjgfjQ  hundred  thoufand  grown  perfons  are  brought 
prematurely  into  the  bills  of  mortality  by  the  im» 
^derate  ufe  of  ilroag  Uquors ;  this  furely  is  not  the 

&ult 
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fault  of  Nature,  who  neither  teaches  us  to  keep 
nurfes  nor  to  drink  brandy,  and  who,  if  we  follow 
her  fimple  and  beneficent  dictates,  renders  even  mor-* 
tal  diftempers  innoxious. 

*  Unqueftionable  as  it  is  that  the  generality  of  pby- 
fical  evils  proceed  from  man  himfelf,  not  lefs  fo  is  it 
that  he  has  the  eradication  or  the  mitigation  of  them 
in  his  own  power.  The  care  of  his  own  preferva- 
tion  is  implanted  as  an  inftinfk  in  the  bread  of  each 
individual,  which  only  needs  fome  underftanding 
and  conduct  in  order  to  reach  its  end  :  in  civil  fo- 
ctety  the  care  for  the  prefervation  of  all  is  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  the  ftate  *,  and  requires  to  be  fupport- 
ed  with  fo  much  the  greater  energy,  the  more  its 
ftrength  and  welfare  are  dependent  on  that  care.  No 
one  will  make  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  a  wife  and 
vigilant  government  poiTeiTes  great  and  powerful 
neans  to  check  the  mortality  of  its  fubjeds ;  and  of 
"What  may  be  effe&Qd  in  this  regard  by  public  infti- 
ttttions,  hiftory  affords  us  inftrudive  and  ftriking 
esamptes.  Famine,  peftilence,  leprofy,  and  fmalU 
pox  have  formerly  depopulated  whole  provinces; 
but  corn-magazines,  lazarets,  and  inoculation- 
houfes  have  gradually  fet  bounds  to  their  devaflati- 
.ops;,  and,  if  thefe  horrible  calamities ftill  at  times 
sage  in  ether  quarters  of  the  world,  yet  the  citizen 
of  Europe  is  fecured  from  their  farther  diffemi- 
nation*    . 

From  the  following  reprefentation  it  wilt  appear 
Iiow  much  in  Ruffia  the  government  has  hitherto 
done  in  this  important  part  of  public  concern.  A 
country  in  which  moft  of  the  inftitutions  of  this 
kind  are  of  a  new  creation,  and  where  the  people 
live  difperfed  over  a  monftrous  furface,  great  difli- 
eulties  naturally  prefent  themfelves  to  the  provifions 

tha^ 

%  itAru£tion  of  Cathcrme  II,  to  the  coouni^on  for  fxanu 
iyg  ?  code  of  laws.  cap.  xii.  fed.  267. 
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that  may  be  undertaken  for  preferving  the  ntimbers 
and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  This  remark, 
which  perhaps  to  fome  readers  will  not  appear  fu- 
perfluous,  ^vill  place  us  in  the  true  point  of  view, 
for  fokrming  an  impartbl  judgment  on  the  eftablifli- 
nients  and  meafures,  which  are  at  prefent  the  obje£l' 
of  our  attention  *. 

Medicine,  as  a  fcience,  was  not  domefticated  in 
Ruflia  till  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. For  though  before  that  period  foreign  phy- 
ficians  were  individually  maintained  at  the  court  of 
the  tzars  ;  yet  public  medical  inftitutions  were  un* 
known  to  the  empire.  Peter  the  great  fir  ft  called 
expert  phyficians  and  furgeons,  erefled  hofpitals  ami 
endowed  a  medical,  chancery  or  faculty,  which 
had  the  fupervifal  of  the  whole  ftate  of  medicine, 
committing  to  it  the  care  of  its  foundation  and  enr 
largement*  The  favourite  phyfician  of  that  empe« 
ror  was  Blumentroft,  a  German,  born  at  MoCqo, 
who,  afcei:«'ards,  as  preHdent  of  the  academy  of  Tci- 
ences,  was  alfo  diredor  of  the  medical  faculty,  and 
as  well  under  that  fovereign  as  the  two  following 
enjoyed  the  place  of  archiater>  With  him  Peter 
the  great  had  another  phyfician.  Dr.  Arefkine,  of 
Scotland,  but  who  was  thought,  under  cover  of 
this  poft,  to  aft  miniftcrially  as  agent  from  the  fcot- 
tifli  Jacobites.— During  the  reign  of  the  emprefs  ^ 
Anna,  befides  thefe  tvil^o  phyficians,  Krugar  and  Fif- 
cher,  with  the  famous  Erneft  Stahl,  were  invited 
from  Berlin  to  St.  Peterfburg,  who,  however,  after 
a  (hort  ftay,   quitted  the  refidence  and  returned  to 

Berlin. 

*  Many  of  tliefe  particulars  arc  from  a  manufcript  written 
"by  the  late  baron  Afch,  fenior  member  of  the  medical  college, 
and  another  by  Dr.  ElHfen  ;  but  for  the  friendly  communica- 
tion of  which  it  would  have  been  almofl  impoflible  to  have 
drawn  up  any  account  of  thefe  matters,  as  little  or  nothing  has 
hitherto  been  publifced  in  Riiflia  on  what  may  be  called  medi- 
cal ftatiftic«.     .  , 


S    \ 
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Berlin.— -Elizabeth  conferred  the  poft  of  archnttef 
on  the  phyfician  Leftocq  fo  celebrated  in  the  hiftory 
of  her  reign ;  and  about  the  fame  time  Ribeiro 
Sanchez  came  to  Ruffia,  on  whofe  recommead^tion 
alfo  Kaau  Boerbaave  was  invited  thither.  Panaiota 
Kondoidi,  from  the  ifland  of  Corfu,  was  th^n  preii- 
dent  of  the  medical  chancery,  a  man  of  talents  and 
great  fagacity,  who  fir  ft  pu^Uflied  the  regulation  of 
the  college  of  medicine. 

On  the  death  of  Kondoidi  in  the  year  1760,  the  • 
direction  of  the  medicine  chancery  was  committed 
to.  three  x>f  the  mod  eminent  phyficians,  whofe 
fun£lion,  however,  (hortly  afterwards  became  ex- 
tUk&j  in  confequence  of  the  eredion  by  Cathe- 
rine IL  in  1763  of  the  imperial  medical,  col- 
LBG£,  whofe  foundation  forms  a  new  and  in^porismt 
epocha  in  the  hiilory  of  phyfK  in  Ruffia  *. 

Much  has  been  done  fince  the  time  of  Peter  the 
great  tp  ^vance  the  knowledge  of  the  healing  art 
by  the  founding  of  hofpitals,  eftablifhing  of  apQ« 
thekes,  invitii^g  of  foreign  ptiyficians,  &c. ;  but  the 
mode  of  proceediAg  has  been  defective,  and  not 
conduced  on  any  regular  plan. ,  The  fupervifal  of 
the  whole  ftate  of  pbyfic  was  oqe  while  committed 
to  the  chancery,  then  to  one  fole  chief,  and  it  rarely 
happened  that  one  and  the  fame  direction  continued 
long  enough  to  produce  any  lading  benefip,  as  it  was 
the  uniforqi  pradice  of  the  fucceflor  to  deftroy 
ij^hat  the  former  had  been  doing.  It  was  owing  to 
this  ftate  of  things  that  Ruffia,  during  a  fpace  of 

fl^ore, 

*  Ukafe  of  the  12th  of  November  1763,  relating  to  the 
founding  of  the  medic,  imp.  coll.  Poiflbnniere  and  Le  Cleic, 
french  phyficians,  >irere  of  the  number  of  thofe  invited  into 
Ruilia,  the  latter  of  whom  Mfta  the  author  of  feveral  works, 
as,  '*  Medicus  veri  amator,  ad  artis  alumnos,  1764."  *'  Hifto* 
<*  ire  naturelle  de  I'homme  malade/'  2  vols.  8  vo.  "  Hiftoire 
"  de  Ruffie."  **  Atlas  du  commerce  national."  It-  was  he  too 
who  dire<5ted  the  eilabliillMnent  of  the  Pavloflk/  hofpital,  as  i| 
fu^£fts  at  piefen^^  "  ' 
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^ore  than  fixty  years,  has  been  able  to  proauce  frooj 
the  nation  but  very  few  fkilful  phyficians  and  fur- 
gcons,  and  that  amongft  feveral  expert  and  ddbry- 
ing  foreigners  it  has  been  peftered  with  fo  many  half- 
learned  and  ignorant  phyfiQians  ^  befides,  in  the  in- 
teripr  and  remoter  prpvinces  there  was  Hill  a  great 
want  of  proper  medical  inftitutions- 

In  order  to  remedy  this  defeft,  and  put  the  whole 
poHce-of  health,  which  forms  fo  important  and  ef- 
fential  a  branch  of  the  general  admini  ft  ration,  under 
one  fole,  powerful,  and  eiftfftive  direftion,  Catha- 
rine created  the  medical  imperial  college,  delivering 
to  jt  at  the  fame  time  a  definite  and  ejcprefs  inftruc- 
tion.  "  Two  things,*^  fays  this  memorial,  *'  the 
"  college  are  to  make  their  principal  objeft :  ti> 
*'  preferve  the  people  of  the  empire  by  the  arts  of 
*'  medicine,  to  educate  ruffian  doftors,  furgeons, 
**  operators,  and  apothecaries,  and  in  the  next  place 
**  to  p.ut  the  apothekes  and  their  <EConomy  on  a. 
^*  good  footing  */'~The  plan  of  the  prefent  work. 
being  too  confined  to  allow  of  a  greater  prolixity  in 
regard  to  the  methods  it  was  found  neceffary  t<i 
adopt  for  the  attainment  of  thefe  views,  we  can  only 
here  give  a  very  general  (ketch  of  the  diligence  and 
the  prefent  ft?ite  of  this  department. 

To  the  colIege-e(labli(hment  belong,  befides  the 
direftor  in  chief  and  the  prefidents,  (which  places 
"^are  ufually  filled  by  perfons  of  elevated  rank,)  four 
*  doftors  as  members,  who  are  accounted  of  the  fixth 
clafs,  or  have  the  rank  of  college- cpunfellors,  ttf 
whom  one  has  the  care  of  the  correfpondence  as  the 
learned  fecretary ;  farther,  a  chief-furgeon,  who  be- 
longs to  the  feventh,  an  operator  and  an  apothecary^ 
belonging  to  the  eighth  clafs.  Befides,  they  have 
feverai  other  fecretaries,  tranflators,  and  writers  ap-  * 
pointed  by  themtelves.     In  connexion  with  the  col- 

f  IijftxuAion  of  the  college  and  its  meinberi. 
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lege  is  the  oeconomical  chancery  and  the  revifion- 
office,  whigh  however  have  neither  feac  nor  voice 
in  the  college. — The  perfonal  falaries  altogether 
amount  to  the  yearly  funi  of  19,150  rubles. 

This  college  has  a  departn:>ent  in  Mofco,  whofe 
prefident  for  the  time  being  is  city-phyfician,  and 
which  cods  >  annually  in  falaries  four  thoufand 
rubles. 

The  revenue  of  the  college  arifes  principally  from 
the  three  following  articles:  1.  A  per  centage  on 
the  pay  of  all  civil  and  military  officers,  who  j  in  re- 
turn, fbut  not  their  families,)  are  attended  by  phy- 
ficians  and  provided  with  medicines  gratis.  2.  The 
profit  on  the  fale  of  medicines  to  the  public.  This 
part  of  their  income,  however,  is  conftantly  declin- 
ing by  the  competition  of  private  apothekes*  3. 
Moreover,  the  college  receives  annually  an  additioa 
of  470,000  rubles,  whereof  120,000  are  paid  out 
of  the  imperial  treafury*. 

The  difburfemepts  for  the  college  eflablifiiments 
and  its  dependencies,  but  without  the  governments^ 
phyficians,  and  hofpitaU,  amount  annually  to 
114,760  Tubles. 

The  fphere  of  this  imperial  coUefre  extends  over 
the  whole  body  of  phyfic,  and  all  medical  perfons 
throughout,  excepting  only  the  medical  eftablifli- 
inent  of  the  court.  It  is  its  duty  to  fee  that  all  the 
governments  and  circles  are  provided  with  the  re- 
quifite  phyficians,  furgeons,  and  apothecaries  ac* 
^Drding  to  the  imperial  precept ;.  it  watches  over 
the  obfervance  of  the  duties  of  every  individual 
under  its  diredion,  and  has  inherently  the  power 
to  reward  and  to  punifli.  It  has  the  infpedion  over 
the  management  of  the  apothekes  belonging  to  the 

crown, 

*  Ukafc  of  June  2,  1794.— 'In  tlic  years  1704  and  1795 
tlie  arrears  due  to  it  from  the  college  of  war  and  the  admiralty 
were  liquidated  by  the  fum  of  530,000  rubles. 
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^own,  over  the  hoFpitals  and  medical  feminanes  of 
education.  It  examines  all  phyficians,  furgeons, 
and  operators  l>efore  they  can  be  permitted  to  prac- 
tife  in  the  empire,  from  which  even  academical, 
teftimonies  and  degrees  will  not  exempt,  and  pub- 
BQies  in  the  Qazette  the  names  of  the  perfons  to. 
whom  that  permiffion  is  granted.  It  is  competent 
to  confer  the  degree  of  dofbor  in  medicine.  It  has 
to  do  in  general  what  whatever  belongs  to  the  me- 
dical fyftem,  and  its  correlative  inf^tutions.  Ac- 
cordingly it  holds  a  regular  correfpondence  with  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  for  obtaining  infor- 
mation concerning  the  flate  of  the  national  health. 
On  learning  that  fome  infefiious  diftemper  has  any 
where  made  its  appearance,  it  lofes  no  tinie  in  a- 
dopting  the  proper  means  for  flopping  its  progrefs. 
Lallly,  it  attends  to  the  improvement  of  the  heal- 
ing art  in  general ;  and  to  this  end  colleds  the 
cafes  trajifmitted  by  the  fever al  phyficians  of  the, 
empire,  and  publimes  them  from  time  to  time  in 
the  latia  language. — The  medical  department  in 
^ofco  co-operates  with  it  to  thefe  purpoFes,  only 
y^ith  the  limitation  that  it  is  dependent^on  the  col- 
lege, and  can  neither  appoint  phyficians  nor  pro* 
iiibit  them  from  praftifing. 

The  fphere  of  aSionof  the  medical  college  being 
fo  important  and  fo  extenfive,  it  cannot  be  expefted 
that  we  fliould  here  give  the  hiflory  of  it  from  its 
foundation.  We  fliall  content  ourfelves  with  pro- 
ducing a  few  inftances  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
learned  eilablifhment  has  endeavoured  to  accompliih 
the  defign  of  its  eredion. 

They  have  publiflied  a  Pharmacopoeia  RoIIica, 
which  firfl  appeared  in  the  year  1778  j  regulations 
concerning  apothecaries,  raidwives,  with  the  fees 
that  are  to  be  taken  by  them  as  well  as  by  phyfi- 
cians an?  furgeons,  in  1789,  in  latin,  rufs,  and 
german.— The  college  in  1765  employed  for  the 

firfl 
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firll  time  the  imperial  authority  of  creating  dodofi^' 
By  conferring  their  diploma  on  the  chevalier  Orraeus, 
vbo  had  ftudied  in  Koeniglberg^  biit  before  he' 
couTd  be  promoted  was  called  home.  They  made" 
it  their  principal  bufinefs  to  forfii  yoflng  phyficians 
and  fnrgeons  from  the  naiives^  th^  vtrant  of  whom 
waff  very  fenfibly  felt  in  the  interior  provinces,  and 
Syentouragemfents'and  rewards  brought  out  feiveral' 
^ood^mddlcal  tranilatlons  as  well  as  original  writ- 
ings.— For  fopplying  the  armj^,  the  navy,  and  the' 
febfpltals  with  chirurgical  inftruhlents,  the  college 
crfeflifed  three  worklhops,  in  St:  Petetlburg,  Mofco, 
and  ToboHk,  of  which  the  fiHl  is  the  bed.  As 
the  College  ij)ares  no  expedifes' for  dauflng  rufEan 
pupift  to  be  infttufled  by  the  moftlkilful  foreign 
artifts  that  can  be  procured,  ^  the  empire  is  now  in 
poflHibn  of  a  fuificient  number  of  its  own  inftru- 
Mlent-niakers^  whofe  work  is  but  little  inferior  to 
the  bell  of  what  comes  from  abroad.  ITie  falaries 
pidd  at  th^fe  fhops  amount  annually  in  St.  Petert 
burg  to  three  thoufaftd,  ahd  at  Mofcoto  feventceti 
Bui&red  riiblers  ;•  the  particular  itifpeftion  over  the 
fenner  is  committed  to  an  operator,  whd  is  a  mem- 
htt  of  the  college  and  a  native  Ruffiati.-^In  the 
year  1795  the  college  ereded  its  own  printing-cjffice 
with  a  type-foundery  adjoining,  which  has  atready 
pubfiihed  feveral  works,  the  typographrtal  neatnefs 
whereof  does  hotiour'  to  the '  overfeer.  At  the 
printiii'g-olBce  a  very  e^tpert  engraver  is  alfo  main- 
ained.'-^Of  the  other' concerns  of  the  college,  and 
rtie  advancement  of  the  art  of  phyfic  in*  Ruffia, 
mention  will  cccarionally  be  made  as  we*  ptoteed. 

Among  the  principal  inftitutions '  depending  orf 
tfhe  medical  coltege  iff  the  towrt-phyfrcate,  in  the 
capital,,  the  refidence,  and  the  chief  towns,  whofe 
peculiar  office  it  13  to  vifit  monthly  the  private  apo-* 
fhekes. — ^The  crown-apothekes  are  managed  «i- 
tirely  on  thef  account  of  the  crown.     The  imperiat' 
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tfiief-spothekes  at  Peter(I?urg  and  Mofco  proTide  all 
the  reft  Vfith  materials,  and  deliver  the  neceffary 
medicines  to  all  the  public  inftitutiotis,  the  military 
hofpitals,  &c.     All  officers,  civil  and  nulitary,  re- 
ceive for  their  own  perfont,  ftee'  of  ejicpenc^,  what 
they  want  from  the  erown-^lpothekesy  in  coniidera- 
tion  of  the  fore-riientioned  dedu£Hon  ffom  their 
J>ay ;    the  reft  of  the  piiblic  pay  according  to  the 
rates  prefcribed.      For  a  long  tinfe  the  crown*apo* 
thekes  were  the  only  ones  in  b^ng ;  but  during  the 
feign  of  Catharine  11.  the  numbier  of  private  apo- 
thekes  in  the  refidience  and  fome  of  the  govern- 
ment-towns have  fo  much  increafed,  that  the  formei' 
have  but  few  cuftomers  from  the  public*    All,  even 
foreign  medicines,   are  not  allowed  to  be  fent  out 
from  any  of  the  apotheke^  otherwife  than  fealed, 
dnd  wrtb  a  label  written  after  a  prefcribed  form. — * 
St.  Feterlburg  has  at  prefent  three  chief  aiid  fom- 
coUateral  apothekes  of  the  cTown,  with  feii  private 
apothekes.     The  yearly  fatairies  at  the  former  a^* 
mount  to  6750  rubles.    The  apothecary-garden  of 
the  medical  college  has  adjoining  to  it  a  botanical 
garden,  and  contains  alfo  all  thie  chemical  laboratory 
tor  the  preparation  of  the  feVeral  medicines  in  the 
grqfs.      Both  efiabli&ments  coft'  annually  feven 
thoufand  rabiepr. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  medial  college 
and  its  operation,  we  will  proceed  tb  detcrlbe  the 
fanitynnftitutions  conneded  with  it,  and  which  may 
he  properly  divided  into  two  clafles,  the  civil  and^ 
the  military* 

Ever  fince  the  time  of  Peter  the  grtzt  there  have 
been  hofpitals  for  the  army,  but*  ttiedical  eftabliOi- 
ments'for  the  citizens  in  towns  and  the  country  peo- 
ple were  nst  thought  of.  The  prodigious  compafs 
at  fuch  an  undertaking,  in  a  country  of  fuch  an 
extent,  with  the  difficulties  and  expence  that  muft 
Aeeeflarily  attend  it,,  arifing  from  the  great  diftance 

of 
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of  the  towns,  the  want  of  phyFicians,  apd  evexi  th© 
manners  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  feemed  even, 
to  render  the  propofal  impracticable.       It  was  re- 
ferred for  the  rtign  of  Catharine  II*  in  this  matter, 
too  to  fet  an  example  which  will  never  be  forgotten 
in  the  annals  of  ruffian  hiftory.     In  the  year  1763* 
when  the  indrudion  for  the  medical  college  was 
laid  before  her  to  fign,  Ihc  wrote  with  her  own  hand 
the  follovving    words   to  the   feventh    paragraph  : 
The  college  muft  like  wife  not  forget  to  draw  up 
plans  in  what  manner  hofpitals  are- to  be  fet  up  in 
the  provinces,     and  to  make  reprefcntations  to 
us  on  the  fubjed/'     Shortly  after  flie  iiTued  the 
order  for  improving  the  lifts  of  births  and  deaths, 
and  to  tranfmit  them  to  the  fenate  and  to  the  aca- 
demy of  fciences.     From  feveral  paflages  in  the  in- 
Ilrutlion  to  the  commiffion  for  framing  a  code  of 
laws,  it  appears  that  a  con,cerh  for  the  public  health, 
i;nceffantly  occupied  her  aftive  mind.    *  In  the  year 
1775  appeared  the  ordinance  for  new-modelling  the 
governments ;  and,  vv'hat  till  then  had  been  thought/ 
fcarcely  poffible,  or  could  only  have  been  confidered 
as  a  fpeculation  v;hich  mi^ht  perhaps  be  realized  at 
fomevery  dilliiiit  period,  Ruffia  received  a  national 
difpenfary,  extending  to  all  parts  of  this  great  em- 
pire, and   over  every  clafs   of  its  inhabitants,  not 
excepting  the  moft  indigent  and  helplef?.. 

By  this  ordinance  *  every  government,  in  each  of 
its  circles,  muft  have  a  phyfician  and  furgeon  for  the 
town  and  the  circle  or  diftriS,  two  affillant  fargeonF, 
and  two  pupils.  According  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  government  of  Tver,  which  is  annexed  to  the 
ordinance,  the  doSor  is  to  have  three  hundred,  the 
furgeon  a  hundred  and  forty,  the  afliftant  Cxty,  and 
the  pupil  thirty  rubles,  as  their  pay,  which  Tor  all  the 
eleven  circles  of  that  government  makes  fix  thou* 
fand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  rubles.  The  pay, 
however,    is  not  alike  in  all  the  governments,  and 

particularly 

•  Ordinance  relating  to  the  governments,  cHap.  iii.  feft,  70. 
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fnrticularlv  in  the  remoter  oiies  it  is  nfUcli  higher. 
Thefe  medical  perfons  are  moreover  allowed  to  ac^ 
cept  pf  fees  from  the  private  patients  to  whonl  tkej 
are  called.  ^ 

The  difEcuIty  in  introdttcing  the  new  mediea! 
conftitution  was  how  to  obtain  a  fufficient  number 
of  expert  pbyficians  and  furgeons  ;  but  even  this 
deficiency  was  remedied  by  Catharme's  bounty* 
Many  of  thofe  who  had  ailembled  in  the  greaf 
towns  of  the  empire,  now  diftributed  themfelves 
about  the  provinces,  where,  with  the  advanek^^  of 
a  fettled  pay,  they  could  lay  their  account  in  re- 
ceiving a  confiderable  income  from  their  private 
praftice,  and  live  proportionately  much  cheaper ; 
in  order  to  complete  their  number.  Dr.  Zitnmef^ 
mann,  of  Hanover,  had  a  commiflion  to  engage 
by  way  of  contract  phyiiciaiis  of  Germany  of  well-* 
founded  reputation  and  pra£tical  experience.  A 
number  of  ufeful  and  able  foreigners  acceptcfd  of 
this  invitation,  and  fettled,  for  the  moft  part  ocf 
very  advantageous  terms^  tn  the  ruffian  ftates.  The 
generality  of  them,  befides  the  expences  of  theif 
journey^  Jiad  an  appointment  of  eight  hundred  ru-* 
bles  per.ann.  and  the  place  of  their  abode  Was  left 
to  their  own  option  i  at  the  fame  time  they  were  all 
difpenfed  from  the  neceffity  of  fubmildn^  to  th« 
examination  of  the  medical  college,  which  oth^r^ 
wife  every  phyfictan  muft  undergo  previous  to  his 
lettling  in  Ruffia. — To  this  time,  however,  there 
are  not  fo  many  phylicians  as  are  requifite  for  alt 
the  governments ;  but  their  number  is  increafing 
every  year,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  prefent  ones 
fupply  circles  which  are  not  yet  occupied.  Thtf 
defed  of  furgeons  is  entirely  removed  in  moft  of 
the  governments ;  the  medical  college  have,  as  far 
as  has  been  poffible,  taken  care  in  ali  places  to  provide 
flcilful  midwives. 

VOL.  I.  H  n  Ixx 
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Jxk  etch  govcrnincDt  there  n  likswife  a  collqj^e  of 
general  provifion,  which^  befides  feVerail  other  du- 
tie«^  u  eaorufted  with  the  eredion  aod  infpefkioa  of 
the  hofpitals  and  infirmities  of  the  townf •  Thefe 
axe  iaftituted  for  a  detwrnittace  number  of  patients 
(about  twenty  or  thirty)  and  may  not  admit  any 
more*  They  are  intended  for  (he  poor  and  neceffi* 
tous^  who  are  cured  and  attended  free  of  all  ex* 
pence ;  but  whenever  there  are  vacancies,  other 
patients  and  gentlemen's  fervants  are  taken  in ; 
theiie  are  allowed  Separate  beds,  but  pay  a  very  mo« 
derate  fum  for  their  cure.'-»Befides  thefe  infirmaries 
the  college  of  general  provifion  maintains  particu'* 
lar  houfes  for  incurable  patients  who  have  no  fup 
port»  and  receptacles  for  lunatics.  The  defign  of 
the  former  is  ibat  the  unhappy  objeds^  for  whom 
ihey  are  deftined^  may  not  deprive  fuch  of  the  poor 
as  are  afflided  with  curable  difeaies  of  a  place  in 
the  hofpitals,  and  yet  not  themfeWes  be  entirely 
Without  relief*  The  college  of  general  provifion  is 
bound  to  provide  them  lodging,  board,  nurfes,  and 
attendance^  that  at  leaft  they  may  have  fome  mittga-* 
tion  of  their  fufferings.  In  the  houfes  for  lunatics 
poor  patients  of  this  defcription  have  free  ad<» 
snittance :  but  fuch  as  have  the  means  muft  pay 
for  their  niaintainance  and  attendamce  an  adequate 
fum. 

For  the  eredion  and  resulatio»  of  thefe  and  other 
inftitutions  for  the  relief  of  fufferinjr  humanity, 
within  the  province  of  the  college  of  general  pro- 
vifion^  each  of  them  receives  at  its  opening,  from 
the  imperial  coffers,  the  fum  of  fifteen  tboufand 
rubles,  which  in  mod  of  the  governments  i»  con- 
iQiderably  augmented  by  the  charitable  contributions 
of  the  public-  The  faid  college  was  aUb  empow^ 
ere4  to  eftablifii  apothekes,  and  to  employ  the  pro* 

fits 

.    f  Ordintnce  coB^erning  the  govemments,   clutp.  xs.  fbft» 
580.  386-  3881  389,  394. 
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Iks  arifing  from  them  to  the  benefit  of«  th£  stfiSife- 
mentioned  ihftkatiohs ;  but  on  condition  that 
they  ihottld  be  fupt>lied  gratisi  with  sdl  neceflkry  me- 
dicines. 

In  the  icapital,  ill  the  tefidence,  and  in  the  gene^ 
rality  of  popnloifs  towns,  thefb  inftitutlons  zrt  now 
not  only  iipdit  a  mach  larget  fcale  than  th6  general 
precept  at  firft  promifed  }  but  they  are  mxthf^ied  in 
vkridus  ways  by  the  co-bperatfon  of  the  cominunit^ 
^  large.  *Th2Lt  we  may  give  at  leaft  ond  etamjpte 
df  the  greater  inftitbtions  of  this  kind  we  will  here 
jnfert  a  brief  defcriptiott  of  the  ion^n-hofpital  of 
St.  Peterlburg*,  ^  trhit^h  i^as  foiinded  in  the  yeaf 
^^84.--It  h  btiilt  in  ohe  of  the  fkirts  of  the  city  bj 
the  fide  of  the  beautifi&I  and  broad  FontsLnka-canaf, 
2lnd  iconfifti  ctf  a  large^  brick,  infiilated  building  of 
handfoitie  but  fimple  architedure.  The  ground 
floor  is  devoted  to  thb  cxconomical  purpdfes  of  th6 
inftitutioil,  tbid  the  upper  ftories  are  occupied  hf 
the  patientfr^  The  rooms  ait  lofty  and  fpaciorus  ^ 
ahd  inftead  of  ventilators^  fothe  of  the  window- 
fliutters  af e  pannelled  lirith  wii-e-work.  In  winter 
the  Warmth  of  the  rdoms  muft  never  be  greater  thiatt 
ten  to  twelte  degrees  6f  Realsmut. 

This  houfe,  the  iiitefnat  arrahgemenC  whereof  is 
modelled  after  the  hofpital  of  Vienna  in  its  beft  pto^ 
(ferties,  ^eceif ds  all  neceilitoiis  patients,  venereal 
excepted,  and  attends  their  cure  withotit  fee  or  re* 
tirard  ;  handicrsiftfinen  and  gentlemen's  fervants  pay 
four  rubles  per  nionth.  Afl  patients  on  admimoh 
^re  immediately  bathed  sLnd  have  their  heads  (haven  ; 
this  done^  they  receive  the  hofpital  Nothing  and  fe- 
derally a  bed,  having  ctirtains  round,  but  no  tefter. 
The  two  fexes  are  kept  entirely  apart.  The  num- 
ber of  beds  amounts  ufusdly  to  three  hundred,  but 
ki  cafeaof  emergency  is  bicreafed  to  four  hondted*. 

H  H  2  In 

*  Geprgr;  tcfchreibuiig  von  St.  Peterlburg,  diap.  1.  p.  241. 
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In  the  year  179O9  fix.  contiguous  buildings  <^  (in> 
hfT  oh  brick  foundations  wjere  .erefted  be^iind  the 
ndain  edifice,  by  the  college  of  ge^ral  ptovifioa, 
and  forniihed  ^ith  two  hundred  and  fifty  beds. 
Here  the  patients  in  fuminer  enjoy  the  free  air ; 
and,  during  the  interval  thus  procured,  the  priAci* 
pid  building  is  thoroughly  cleanfed,  and  the  atmo- 
fpbere  changed  by  currents  of  air. — Befides  its  pro- 
jed^or  /and  chief  vifitor  the  counfellor  of  (late  yoo 
Kekhen,  this  inftitution  has  a  ftaflf-furgeon  and  five 
other  furgeons  ;  it  has  likewife  a  naturalift  belong- 
ing to  it  appointed  for  the  purpofe  of  trying  the 
esters  of  eledricity  on  the  patients. 

This  ialutary  inftitution,  which  does  as  much 
good  as  can  be  expeded  from  it  in  the  prefent  cir« 
cumflances,  ^has  however  experienced  the  fate  of 
all  i^ftitutioiis  of  this  nature  }  namely,  patients  are 
often  brought  to  it  fo  late  that  they  can  fcarcely  be 
lifted  out  of  the  bath  and  put  to  bed,  which  is  in  a 
gre^t  meafure  owing  to  the  averfion  entertained  by 
the  common  people  to  public  hofpitals.  In  the  four 
yxars  from  1)86  to  1789,  it  had  altogether  taken 
iu  0427  patients,  and  the  number  is  found  annually 
to  mcreale*  Of  thefe  7417  were  fent  out  {:ured, 
1773  died,  and  237  remained  i|i  it  at  the  conclufion 
oj  the  latter  year. 

In  the  mad-houie,  which  with  its  fmall  end  abuts 
upon  the  back  front  of  the  main  (Irudurej  is  upon 
the  fame  footing  and  under  the  fame  diredion,  are 
forty-foqr  rooms  in  two  ranges,  the  one  for  male 
and  the  other  for  female  lunatics.  A  broad  pafiage 
diwdes  them ;  the  door  df  each  chamber  is  fi^ftened 
with  a  fpring  latch,  which  the  keeper  can  open 
from  without.  The  ravingarenot  confined  with  chains 
I^Ut  with  leather  thongs,  while  the  quiet  are  fuffer^ 
ed  to  walk  freely  in  the  pafiage  or  in  the  court 
This  inftitution  has  alfo  in  con^mon  with  the  fore* 
going  a  garden  for  recreation.     The  whole  efta* 

blilhmeDt 
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blilhment,  treatment,  method  of  cure,  and  diet, 
are  genAe  and  well-condu&ed,  as  plainly  appears 
from  thc^f  effefts.  In  the  three  years  from  1787  t6 
1789  altogether  'v^ere-  there  229  of  thefe  miferable 
beings,  of  whom  161  were  fent  out  reftored,  11 
difmi^ed  into  the  poor-houfe  as  incurable,  47  djed> 
and  10  remained  behind. 

The  city-hofpital  of  St.  Peterfburg  for,  poor  and 
incurable  patients  was  opened  in  1781.  The  indi- 
gence which  qualifies  for  admiflion  to  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed  into  degrees  which  form  two  clafles,  one 
whereof  comprifes  the  completely  impotent,  who 
have  a  claim  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  houfe  ;  to 
the  fecond  clafs  belong  thofe  who  are  capable  of 
doing  fome  kind  of  work.  Thefe  latter  are  ent^ 
ployed  in  any  adequate  occupation  about  the  houfd 
Accbrding  to  the  eftaWiftiment  the  expenditure  of 
the  hofpital  amounts  annually  to  15,417  rubles.—^ 
The  city-hofpital  at  Mofco,  which  was  endowed  in 
1775,  admitted  at  that  time  a  hundred  and  fifty  pa- 
tients, ^nd  is  completely  on  the  lame  footing  with 
that  of  St.  Peterfburg.  A  mad-houfe  is  likewife 
cpnneded  with  it^ 

Now,  though  the  defcription  of  thefe  inftitmlons 
would  be  fuitable  only  to  a  few  towns  in  the  empire, 
it  is  neverthelefs  certain  that  feveral  on  a  fmaller 
fcale  are  proportionably  upon  as  good  a  footing  and 
as  well  conduced ;  and  that  the  benefit  accruing 
from  Catharine's  philanthropic  regulations  for  the 
prefervation  of  her  people,  and  for  the  alleviation 
of  poverty  and  afflidion  among  them,  ac4ttires  for 
that  great  princefs  one  immortal  merit  more. 
Where  the  end  is  fo  generous  and  httmant,  and 
where  the  means  are  fo  well  feleded,  the  eSedar 
muft  correfpond  with  the  defign  ;  and  who  will 
pretend  that  both  of  them  are  not  h6re  in  concur^ 
rence.^  ^ 

Befides 
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Befides  the  clafles  of  public  bofpkals  already 
named^  which,  by  the  regulations,  for.  coi^itutiog 
the  governments,  mull  b^  in  every  one  of  thenii 
diere  are  in  xn^ny  oth^r  inftitutions  of  a  fimiiar  nzr 
ture,  partly  endowed  by  the  c^own,  and  partly  b/ 
rich  and  buma^jp  in^liyiduals.  Aniong  them  th^ 
excellent  bofpital  founded  at  ^of(:o  i^  the  yeat 
1^6^  by  the  grapd-duke  an4  heir  apparent  raul 
Fetroyitch,  deTerves  particular  mention,  in  which, 
^t  ^18  expense,  fifty  peifons  ^re  alwa^ys.  maintained 
at  a  time,  cu^'ed,  and  attended  gratis.  The  phi! an- 
tjhrppic  Mr*  Howard,  who  vifitied  this  ^ofpital  him- 
felfy  fays  that  it  ^ould  be  difficult;  to  ^d  a  bettei 
i^tuation  in  the  vicinit;v  of  the  city  fgr  this  ipflita* 
l^op,  baying  a  large  airy  fppt  b^for^  it.  I'he  buildT 
ing  confiiU  of  pnly  o^e  ftory,  and  ftajnds  two  o% 
^ree  fteps  higher  than  th^  garden*  The  rooms  are 
Ipfty,  ^j^  each  pf  thipm  has  an  openiqg  in  thie  roof; 
];he  upper  part  o(  the  wipdpw  was  likewife  open,  a 
i^ircumfta^ce,  he  adds,  which  hfi  never  obf<;ryed  i& 
any  other  bofpital  in  RuiSa*  All  the  apartments 
^e  cleanly  an4.  MPt  ^^.  g^^^  order ;  the  beds^  are 
of  blue  linen  and  lufficiently  large,  being  fix  feet 
t^o  inches  long  and  two  feet  ten  inches  broad ; 
fufficient  fpace  is  left  between  for  making  them. 
He  t^ls  tl4t  he  taAed  th^  thread  ^nd  the  beer,  and 
found  thenx  both  very  good  i  and  adds,  on  the 
whole,  I  muft  confpfs  that  this  little  hofpital  would 
do  honour  to  ai^y  country.  TAThen  I  viiited  it  ther^ 
wec^  in  it  nineteen  men  and  feven  wofnen^  befides 
^bout  an  equal  number  of  venereal  patients,  wha 
were  jkept  in  rooms  quite  f(gparate  f  th^  kitchen  and 
pffipes  a.re  ^mmendably  ^p^rt;  from  the  niain  build- 

ingt* 

To,  the  medical-furgics^J  fchool  in  St.  Pcterfborg 

a  linall  clinical  hofDitsd  is  added,  which;  befides  its 

peculiar 

J" 

t  Obfiertations  made  on  Lis  laft  journe/^  4to^  1794 ,  p.  37. 
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peculiar  deftination/ to  ftirnifli  young  furgeons  with 
an  opportunity  for  pra^cal  improvement,  is  alfo 
beneficial  to  upwards  of  a  faundrecl  poor  patients 
annually.— In  the  fame  city  is  likewife  a  lazaret  for 
venereal  patients,  founded  by  the  crown  in  1783- 
It  has  fixty  beds,  whereof  thirty  are  for  men,  and 
the  fame  number  for  women.  Thofe  that  are  ad<* 
mitted  may  keep  themfelres  in  perfeft  incognito, 
but  may  not  leave  the  hofpttal  before  they  are  com- 
pletely recovered. — We  pafs  over  a  multitude  of 
other  inftitutions  of  a  like  nature  in  Mofco.  and 
other  great  towns  of  the  empire,  which  have  prin- 
cipally arifen  from  the  bounty  of  well-difpofed  per- 
fons  in  private  life.  Certain  it  is  th^t  few  other 
countries  afford  fo  many  and  fuch  ^riking  proofs  of 
the  liberality  and  compaffion  of  the  public  at  large 
in  charitable  inftitutions* 

In  the  fecpnd  c^fs  we  muft  place  the  military* 
HOSPITALS.    They  ^hie^y  date  their  origin  jfrom 
the  time  pf  feter  tfy  Rreat^  or  the  creation  of  the 
^  regular  army  and  the  ne^f 

For  the  land-forces(,  befides  the  two  general  Is^d- 
}iofpitals  ii^  St.Teter(l)urg  apd  Mofco^  there  are 
ifpurteen  large  fi^^ld-hoip^tais  at  Aftrakhan^  Bogoya- 
vlenik,  Kh^rfoii,  Kriukof,  Riga,  Revat^  Elizweth- 
gorpd,  Orenburg,  Vyborg,  Fredcrikfliam,  Kazan, 
Lubenau,  Smolenik,  and  in  Caucafus,  without  rec- 
koning the  feveral  battalipn-lazarets,  which  are 
every- where  in  great  numbers.  £ach  divifion  has 
moreover  its  own  phyiician,  and  belongixig  to  the 
whole  army  are  appointed  three  general-ftafi^medict, 
and  above  nve-and-twenty  doctors,  as  they  are  ca,lled. 
—All  the  field-holpitais  receive  the  fums*  aifigned  to 
their  fupport  from  the  war-commiiTariate. 

The  general  hofpital  for  land  troops  in  St.  Peterf- 
burg  was  inftituted  by  Peter  the  great ;  it  ftands  in 
one  of  thp  out-quarters  on  the  bank  of  the  Neva, 
and  has  now  commonly  a  thoufand  beds  j  but  in 

time 
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time  of  vary  aad  vhen  recruits  ^re  raifiag,  tke 
number  is  twice  or  three  times  as.g^eat.  It  admits, 
beildes  the  guards  and  the  artillery,  who  have  their 
own  medical  eftablifhments,  all  the  patieaJ:s  of  the 
army^  The  medical  perlbns  belonging  to^  it  are  a 
phyGcian^  a  chief  iuigeon,  an  operator,  fi^e  fur- 
geohs,  and  twenty  a0ifl:ant  furgeons,  fifty  pupiU, 
and  an  apothecary,  to  which  may  be  added  feverai 
afliftant-phyficians  and  voluntary  furgeons  without 
ftipends  }  which  laft,  by  way  of  recompence,  if 
they  are  found  expert  in  their  examination  are  im- 
mediately  appointed  furgeons  by  the  medical  col- 
lege. The  whole  expences,  exclufive  of  the  maia- 
tenance  of  the  patients  and  medicines,  amount  an- 
xmally  to  9620  rubles.**— The  general  hofpital  in 
Mofco,  on  the  bank  of  the  Yafua,  confifts  of 
twenty-three  wards,  has  nearly  the  fame  eftabUfli- 
jnent,  hut  the  falaries  are  fonxewhat  fmaller. 

The  eleven  fea-hofpitals  at  prefent  fubfliling  are 
at  St.  Feterfburg,  Cronftadt,  Oranienbaum,  Kiga, 
Archangel,  Kazan,  Taganrok,  Bogoyavlenik,  Khei- 
fo9,  Reval,  and  Sevauopol  They  receive  their 
pay  from  the  two  admiralties  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
£uzine.-*-The  hofpital  for  matrines  in  St.  Peterfburg 
is  on  rather  a  fmaller  fcale  than  the  land  hofpital  of 
that  place,  but  is  equaJi  to  U  in  its.  eftablifliment  f • 

In 

\  The  following  are  the  Hated  falaries  In  dxe  two  hofpitals 
at  St.  Petcrlburg. 


The^doAos  Tccaeires  per 

anaum 
StafiF-furgeon 
Operator 
Surgeon  • 
Under-fitrgeon 
Pupil  in  ibrgerj 
Apothecary 
Pupil  in  Pharmacy    - 


Land  Hofpital.    3ea  Hofpital. 


looa  niblea 

800  rubles 

600    - 

1 

450 

320    - 

320 

aoo    - 

200 

lao    - 

lao 

80    . 

30  to  80 

j8o    - 

180. 

80    . 

80 
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la  the  war-yean  178S  and  17^9  it  had  7900  to  ftSoo 
patients*  The  ftipends  and  other  diflburfements^ 
]iot  including  the  maintenance  of  the  patients  or 
medicines,  amount  yearly  to  6870  rubles.— As  the 
fearhofpital  at  Cronftadt  during  the  laft  fwedilh  var 
was  obliged  to  admit  anoually  from  fixteen  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  to  twenty-five  thoufand  patients, 
therefore  about  that  time  a  new  marine  hofpital  was 
conftituted  at  Dranienbaum,  and  a  part  c^  the  inEi% 
perial  palace  there  was  ^i^nted  smd  fitted  yp  for 
that  purpofe  f* 

Athjr4 

f  Having  once  appealed  to  the  favouraVe  leftunony  of  the 
philanthropic  Mr.  John  Howard,  impartiality  requires  that 
fhould  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  lefs  flattering  Judgment  or 
his  cenfure.  fiis  account  of  the  land  and  fea-hoipicsus  on  the 
ivhole  is  favourable  enough;  but  in  the  eftablifhmentof  the 
marine  holpitai  at  Cronftadi  he  finds  much  to  blame*  And 
Hill  more  fevere  is  his  judgment  on  the  iield-hofpitals  in  ther 
interior  of  the  empire.  It  appears,  however,  after  the  mpft 
careful  inqiiiries  oi^  upright  and  fkilful  army  phyficians,  that 
our  worthy  countryman,  being  totally  unacquainted  with  tha 
form  of  goyerai^cnt,  the  manners  and  the  language  of  the 
TufGan  ^ationr  and  beguiled  by  his  enthufuftic  humanity,  was 
at  times  prompted  to  draw  hafly  conclufions.  The  harfheft 
cenfures  vrhichMr.  Howard  pafles  on  ^he  ruffian  field-hofpi- 
tals  T^^e  priQpipaily  tfs  the  lollowing  particulars;  i.  Defed^ 
of  cleanlinefs.  Thi^  indeed  is  not  to  oe  yindicated ;  yet  the^ 
ideas  of  cleanlinefs  in  an  E^glilhrnan  and  a  ruffian  are  fo  very 
different,  that^  things  which  might  appear  extremely  Hrikingto, 
Mr.  Howard,  with  th^  latter  would  excite  no  fenfation  what- 
ever. Mr,  Howard,  however,  praiies  the  contrary  on  many, 
occafions.  2.  Confined  air.  To  live  in  rooms  clofe  fhut  up> 
as  Mr.  Howard  himfelf  remarks,  is  the  cuflom  of  the  country. 
Several  hofpitals  are  pravided  with  ventilators,  but  the  patiests 
themfelves  requefl  that  no  vfe  may  be  made  of  tjhem.  3.  Bad 
rourifhment.'  Here  we  fhould  have  regard  to  <;ufkom.  When 
Mr.  Howard  finds  the  quas  four, ,  and  finds  fault  with  itibr 
being  fo,  he  (hews  himfelf  utterly  unacquainted  with  this  be- 
verage, as  well  as  with  the  fbitin.  The  quas  fhould  be  /four  ; 
and  this  wholefome  antifcorbutic  national  drink  is  only  then 
fpoilt  or  badly  prepared  when  it  has  no  acid.  That, Mr, 
Howard  fhould  find  the  nutritious,  but  coarfe  and  black  bread, 

bad, 
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A  third  daft  of  public  medical  inftitutions  confifts 
of  thofe  which  cannot  probably  be  inferted  under 
the  former  heads,  and  the'iiibfiftence  whereof  is  for 
the  mod  part  entirely  independent  on  the  foregoing 
eftabliflimentf.  To  thefe  principally  belong  the 
houfes  for  lying-in-women,  foundling  hofpitals,  an<| 
thofe  for  the  fmall-pox,  as  likewife  the  peft  houfes, 
A  particular  ac-count  of  all  thefe  will  certainly  not 
be  required  in  a  work  of  this  nature ;  but  it  would 
be  an  unpardonable  omiiBon  to  pafs  them  over  in 
total  (ilence*  Some  fpecimens  of  the  moft  remark*^ 
able  of  each  kind  will  fufficiently  anfwer  our  pur* 
pofe,  by  enabling  (he  reader  to  form  a  judgiQent 
ef  them  all* 

Even  ibould  the  important  qi^eftion :  Whether 
FouNDUNG-HospiTA(.s  dcftroy  or  preferve  more 
buman  lives  ?  be  not  at  preCent  generally  determin- 
ed, but  found  extremely  problematical  from  more 
recent  obfervations  and  eni^merations ;  yet  it  feems 
to  be  agreed  o(i,  that  the  great  inftitutes  of  tliis 
kind  in  th^  two  chief  cities  of  the  ruffian  empire 
have  doubtlefs  hitherto  been  highly  beneficial  to  it 
The  difcoveries  which  gave  occafion  to  the  eredioH, 
of  that  1(1  Mofco,  leave  no  doubt,  that  of  aU  the 
Qhildren  hitherto  brought  up  in  it,  not  the  hundvedth 
part  would  have  been  alive  but  for  that  inftitution ; 
and  that  confequently,  even  in  times  of  the  greateft 
mortality,  it  preferves  to  the  ftate  a  very  confiderable 
number  of  yoimg  citizen^.     But  how  much  more 

profitable 

^ad,  it  verj  conceivable  to  an  Englifhman,  who  is  only  ac- 
cuftomed  to  white  bread ;  but  the  Kuflian  finds  himfelf  verj 
healthy  with  it,  and  defires  no  better.  4.  Want  ot  good 
jAurfing,  and  particularly  of  female  attendance.  The  ngtatter 
of  this  reproach  would  certainly  not  be  juftifiable,  especially 
if  it  were  true  what  Mr.  Howard  affirms  of  the  hoipital  at 
Kherfon,  that  the  nurfes  who  wait  on  the  patients  are  people 
who  have  been  turned  out  of  the  regiments  on  account  of  their, 
ftupidity  and  drunkennefs. 
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fAH>fhab)e  it  muft  be  when  we  confider  it  on  ibe 
moral  fide,  and  think  of  the  fecret  ties  that  this  in-* 
ftilute  has  prevented,  which  fince  the  foundation 
of  it  have  been  almoft  entirely  unknown*  The 
foundling^hofpitals  in '  Ruifia  preferye  not  merely 
human  beings  to  the  date ;  they  deliver  to  it  ci« 
tizens,  free,  induftrious  burghers,  endowed  with 
ufeful  knowledge  and  abilities.  For  thefe  and  many 
other  reafons,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  queftioii 
concerning  their  ablblute  utility :  the  onty  objeft 
of  inquiry  therefore  is,  whether  or  not  they  have 
produced  proportionately  as  many  gdod  effefts,  as 
might  reafonabhr  be  expeSed  from  the  extrabrr 
dinary  means  with  which  the  emprefs  Catharine, 
and  the  unexampled  co-operation  of  a  large  and 
wealthy  public,  have  fuppUed  them. 

In  order  to  put  the  reader  in  a  condition  to  anfwer 
this  queftion  himfelf,  we  fliould  be  glad,  if  we  had 
room,  to  lay  before  him  a  full  account  of  this  in- 
fiitute,  the  principal  objeft  of  it  being  more  the  cul- 
tivation  than  the  mere  prefervation  of  the  citizen  * ; 
but  at  prefent  we  muft  confine  ourfelves  folely  to 
the  latter  part  of  this  great  and  comprehenfive  plan, 
namely,  the  prefervation  of  the  firft  phyfical  ex* 
iftence,  till  the  age  when  education  properly  be- 
^ms. 

The  eduoation-houfe  at  Mofco  was  founded  in 
the  year  1763,  and  ftands  on  the  bank  of  the  Molkva, 
in  one  of  the  beft  quarters  of  that  capital.  The 
many  and  fpacious  buildings  of  which  it  confifts, 
and  the  foundation  whereof  coft  nearly  as  much  as 
the  fuperftru£ture  itfelf,  are,  as  well  in  regard  to 
magnitude  as  to  magnificence,  unequalled  in  Europe 
for  a  fimilar  deftination*.    The  whole  forming  a  per- 

fed 

*  Tbat  this  was  really  the  main  defign  in  the  foundation  of 
thefe  inftiiutes  is  manifeft  irom  their  very  denomination.  For, 
In  public  papers  and  records,  tkej  are  never  called  foundlisgc 
hofpitals,  but  always  educatioBrhoufes. 
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fe£t  quadrangle  of  five  (lories,  the  bcJesie&t  is  de- 
voted to  the  purpofes  of  cecoaomy,  the  next  three 
floors  are  inhabited  by  the  children,  and  the  up^ 
permoft  contains  the  wards  for  the  fick^  In  the 
middle  of  this  quadrangle  (lands  the  magazine. 
The  porter  lives  in  a  lodge  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  courts  before  the  faid  quadrangle,  where  like^ 
wife  the  baptiftery  is  built,  and  where  the  children 
xnuft  be  delivered  who  are  brought  after  the  gates 
are  (hut,  which  is  always  dpne  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  eveninff.  Over  againft  the  porter's  lodge  are 
%ht  lying-in  apartments^  or  accoucheur-hofpkal, 
very  ^pmmodioufiy  fitted  up.  In  what  is  called  die 
corps-d^-logis,  but  which  is  not  yet  entirely  finifiied, 
i^anding  in  the  foren\entioned  court  and  conneded 
with  the  fquare,  is  the  -church,,  one  of  the  handfomeft 
in  Mofco* — ^Befides  the  numerous  buildings  belong* 
^ng  to  the  education-houfe  wtthi;n  its  walU  which 
are  about  fou^r  yerfts  in  compafs,  it  has  without  tb# 
city  an  excellent  farm,  on  which  are  kept  upwurds 
of  eighty  cows  of  the  breed  of  Holland  and  BLhoU 
mogor,  the  milk  of  which  is  entirely  ufed  fpr  the 
fird  nouri(hmeat  of  the  children  ^ 

Of  the  dirediion  and  the  officers  belonging  tp  dm 
grand  inftitute,  we  (ball  mention  only  thofe  who 
are  entrufted  with  the  care  of  health.  Thefe  axe : 
a  do&or,  three  furgeons,  an  affifta^t^furgeofl,  and 
an  apothecary,  who  all,  thedpdor  excepted,  live  in 
pr  near  the'  houfe*  The  phy(ician*s  duty  is  to  fee 
to  every  thing  in  general  that  relatesi  to  health,  to 
prefcribe  the  neceffary  medicine^  for  the  hofpital^ 
to  inftrufl  the  midwives,  and  to  lend  his  affiftance 
in  difficult  births.  The  furgeons  muft  infped  the 
children  who  are  brought  into  the  education-houfe, 
fend  the  healthy  to  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  chiU 

drcn 

?•  Keym't  topographical  E&cjrclopfledia  of  the  ruffiu 
^f /.  Mofkva,  p.  500. 
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4reii,  and  the  fick  or  Ai(pe£ked  into  this  hofpital, 
where  they  mud  be  alternately  prefient.  .  The  mid« 
wives^  vhoy  previottfly  to  their  admiffion  are.  exa* 
mined  by  the  phyfician,  cannot  be  abfent  from  the 
houfe  without  leave  firft  obtained  from  the  fuperin- 
tendant)  and  according  to  their  inftrudion,  have 
the  care  of  the  lying^^in- women  and  the  new*born  chiU 
dren*  For  the  infants,  nurles^  wet  and  dry,  are 
provided ;  and  every  age  of  the  boys  as  well  as  girls 
has  its  particular  guardians  of  both  fekes. 

The  fbundling-hofpital  receives  children  at  all 
hours  of  the, day  or  night,  without  any  queftkxi  be- 
ing put  to  the  toinger,  except  whether  the  child  has 
beea  baptized,  and  whether  it  has  a  name.  Chil- 
dren may  aUb  be  carried  to  the  parifh  priefts,  or  to 
the  monafteries  and  poor»houfes  of  the  city,  who 
immediately  fend  them  away  to  the  foundKns-^hofpi- 
tal,  where  the  deliverer  receives  two  rubles  tor  each 
child.  The  cavriers  of  fnch  children  aie  by  day 
and  by  night  under  the  fpedal  protedion  of  the 
police.  At  the  reception  of  every  child,  the  day, 
the  time,  and  the  lex  are  noted  in  a  book,  with  all 
that  the  bringer  declares  of  the  circomftances  of  the 
child,  the  clothes  and  other  articles  he  brings  with 
it,  and  the  birthrmaiks  and  tokens  obferved  upon 
it«  Hereupon  the  baptilm  enfues,  if  not  already  ad- 
miniftered ;  the  name  is  entered  in  the  book,  and  a 
little  crucifix  is  hung  round  its  neck  with  the  num- 
ber under  which  it  is  regiftered.  It  is  now  ex- 
amined by  the  furgeon,  and  brought  to  the  chil- 
dren's-rooms,  where  it  receives  new  linen  and  ne- 
ceflary  clothes  from  the  magazine ;  meanwhile  the 
articles  of  drefs  brought  with  it,  if  they  be  not  too 
miferable,  are  depofited  in  a  magazine  apart,  there 
to  be  kept. 

'  The  children  are  either  fuckled  by  ftrong  and 
healthy  nurfes,  each  of  whom  can  nourifli  two 
babes,  or  delivered  to  dry-nurfes  who  bring  them 

up 
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njp  with  othier  food.  The  phyfical  education  zhni 
continues  two  yean,  when  they  come  into  the  great 
rooms.  Till  the  fizth  year  boys  and  girls  remain 
together,  and  daring  this  period  are  habituated  to 
eafy  employments.  With  the  feventh  begins  the 
moral  and  civil  education ;  thenceforward  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  phyfical  exifteiiee  is  a  fubordrnate 
objed,  and  this  is  therefore  the  term  we  prefcribed 
to  ourieWes  for  quitting  for  the  preient  this  inftitii- 
tion  *• 

On  the  manner  in  which  this  beneficial  pbn  is 
executed  we  will  hear  at  leaft  one  witnefs,  by  cxtisg 
the  judgment  of  a  fafgadouk  and  attentive  obferver^ 
who,  being  an  EngUihman  and  a  traveller^  could 
probably  have  no  intereft  in  difiembling  the  truth. 
^^  The  rooms  ctf  the  foundiing^hofpital,''  fays  Mn 
Coze  f  ^  ^^  are  lofty  and  large  ;  the  dormitories^ 
'^  which  are  feparated  from  the  wcnrk^rooms,  are 
^^  very  airy,  and  the  beds  are  not  crowded :  each 
««  foundling,  even  each  infant,  has  a  fisparate  bed ; 
V  the  bedfteads  are  of  iron ;  the  fheets  are  chang- 
*^  ed  tferj  week,  and  the  linen  three  times  a  week; 
^^  In  going  over  the  rooms  I  was  particularly  ftrock 
'^  with  their  nelltnefs ;  even  the  ndrfes  w&e  on- 
^^  commonly  clean,  and  without  any  unwholfomd 
'^  fmells.  No  cradles  are  allowed^  and  rocking  it 
**  particularly  forbidden^  The  infants  are  not 
**  fwaddled  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  countrt, 
but  loofely  dre&d. — I  could  be  no  judge  merely 
in  vifiting  the  hofpital,  whether  the  ehikiren  were 
well  inftruded  and  the  regulations  well  obferved : 
but  I  was  perfedly  convinced  from  their  beha« 
*^  viour,  that  they  were  in  general  happy  and  con- 

«*  tented 

*  G«De^al  pla^  6f  tBe  fonndlihg-houfe  at  MoCco,  i&  th€ 
Keuyera&derten  Rufsland,  vol.  ii.  40—47. 

t  Travels  through  Poland,  Ruflia,  Sweden^  and  Deimark) 
^el.  ii.  p.  63*  8vo  eoitw 
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'^  t^ntedy  and  could  perceive  from  their  lopkt  that 
**  they  were  remarkably  healthy.  This  latter  cir« 
^  cumftance  muft  be  owing  to  the  uncommoircare 
*^  which  18  paid  to  cleanlinefa^  both  in  their  perfons 
*<  and  roomi. 

In  another  vifit  which  I  paid  to  this  hofpitaU 
I  faw  the  foundlings  at  dinner  2  the  girls  and 
^  boys  dine  feparately.  The  dining*roomS)  which 
**  arc  upon  the  ground-floor^  are  large  and  vaulted^ 
<^  and  diftind  from  their  work-rooms^  The  firft 
<^  clafs  fit  at  table ;  the  reft  ftand :  the  little  chil- 
^^  dren  are  attended  by  ferTants ;  but  thofe  of  the 
^^  firft  and  fecond  clafs  alternately  wait  on  each 
^  other.  The  dinner  confifted  of  beef  and  mutton 
*^  boiled  in  broth,  with  rice ;  I  tafted  both,  and 
*'  they  were  remarkably  >good  2  the  bread  was 
^^  very  fweet,  and  was  baked  in  the  houfe,  chiefly 
by  the  foundlings.  Each  foundling  has  a  nap* 
kin,  pewter-plate,  a  knife,  fork,  and  fpoon :  the 
napkin  and  table-cloth  are  clean  three  times  in 
the  week«  They  rife  at  fix,  dine  at  eleven,  and 
fup  at  fix.  The  little  children  have  bread  at 
feven  and  at  foun  When  they  are  not  em« 
ployed  in  their  neceflary  occupations  the  utmoft 
^^  freedom  is  allowed,  and  they  are  encouraged  to 
'*  be  as  much  in  the  air  as  poflible.  The  whole 
<«  was  a  lovely  fight }  and  the  countenances  of  the 
^*  children  exprefied  the  utmoft  content  and  hap^ 
«  pinefs.*' 

The  confefledly  found  principles  on  which  the 
fyftem  of  phyfical  education  is  built ;  the  great 
means  of  relief  which  this  eftablifliment  has  at  its 
diipofal  i  the  good  management  of  it  hitherto  by 
diftinguiflied  patriots ;  the  care,  attendance,  and 
cleanlinefs,  which,  from  the  teftimony  of  all  inx* 
partial  obfervers,  prevail  there  ;— all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  confpire  in  enabling  us  to  conclude  with  the 
higbeft  degree  of  probability,  that  this  benefidal  in* 

^  ftitution 
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ftitttdon  does  not  fall  fiiort  of  its  primairy  and  proxi- 
mate aim !  but  ceitsdn  data  on  this  fab]e£t  have  not 
as  yet  come  to  the  *  knowledge  of  the  public.  It 
would  be  of  great  ferTice .  to  the  world,  and  at  the 
fame  time  redound  to  the  honor  of  this  iaftitution, 
if  neceflfary  ftatements  were  given  of  the  numbers 
received  every  year,  and  the  other  concerns  of  the 
houfe^-^-Ail  diat  we  know  at  prefent  of  it  is,  that,  in 
the  twenty  years  fmce  its  opening  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1786,  including  thofe  born  in  the  houfe,  it  had 
admitted  37,607  children,  of  whom  loao  werefent 
out,  and  at  the  end  of  the  laft-mentioned  year  only 
6080  were  remaitiing.  If  this  (latement,  in  which 
we  follow  a  very  authentic  writer  *,  be  ftriftly  accu- 
rate, the  lofs  which  this  inftitution  has  fuftained  muft 
furely  be  very  confiderable ;  but  probably  only  a 
imall  part  of  it  would  fall  upon  the  foundling-hof- 
pital,  if  we  knew  precifely  the  number  of  thofe  who 
died  immediately  after  their  reception,  or  brought 
in  with,  them  the  germ  of  diiiblution«  We  fhall 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  afcertain  the  real  mortality 
cf  thehoufe^  till  we  are  informed  byjuft  eftimates 
how  snny  of  the  children  brought  were  declared 
after  examination  to  be  perfe&ly  found  ;  the  remain- 
der which  muit  be  delivered  into  the  hofpital  imme«> 
diately  after  baptifm,  conGfts  of  certain  vidims  to 
death  ;  and  none  would  be  fo  unreafonable  as  to  lay 
their  lofs  to  the  account  of  a  philanthropical  infti- 
tution,  which  enriches  the  country  from  year  to 
year  with  an  ever-increafing  number  of  headthy,  ac- 
tive, and  induftrious  burghers* 

The  foundling-hofpital  at  St.  Peteriburg,.  which 
is,  properly  fpeaking,  only  a  divifion  of  that  at  Mof« 
CO,  was  founded  in  the  year  ^77o,  and  in  1784  was 
endowed  by  imperial  munificence  with  a  fumptuous 

edifice 

•  Georgi,  befchreib,  von.  St.  Peterfo.  vol.  i.  p.  a 55- 
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edifice.  The  eftabliflnnent  is  exa&ly  like  that  of 
Mofco ;  the  number  of  foundlings  there  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1788  amounted  to  300.  Here  alfo  the 
fame  unfortunate  circumftance  happens,  that  a  great, 
proportion  of  the  children  are  brought  thither  fick, 
and/  many  even  without  a  fpark  of  life  remaining.— 
Beiides  thefe  two  great  inftitutions,  others  are 
ereded  on  the  model  of  them  in  feveral  towns  of 
the  empire,  as  at  Tula,  Kaluga,  Taroflaf,  Kazan, 
&c. 

In  order  to  render  the  foundling-hofpitals  of  ftilL 

greater  benefit,  Lyijno-in  houses  are  annexed  to 

them,  in  which  all  pregnant  women  without  dif-^" 

tin&ion,  on  merely  announcing  themfelves,   are  im- 

mediately  admitted  by  the  porter ; .  and,  without 

putting  to  them  a  queftion  of  any  kind,  are  inftantly, 

whether  it  be  day  or  night,  conduded>to  the  mid« 

wifery  rooms.     To  fpare  thofe  who!  enter  the  con« 

fufion  they  would  feel  at  being  known,  it  is  not 

only  ftriftly  forbidden  to  discover  any   curiofity 

about  them,  but  it  is. at  their  option  to  keep  theic 

face  covered  during  the  whole  time  of   their  ftay. 

The  lying-in  houfe  is  provided  with  all  the  requifite 

perfons  and  inftruments  ;   on  urgent  occafions  the 

midwives  are  aififted  by  the  phyfician,  who  in  cafes 

of  ne<;eifity  muft  perform  the  operation  :himfel£  As 

the  hour  of  delivery  can  fcarcely  be  accurately  af* 

certained,  women  are  permitted  to  be  in  the  hofpi'- 

tal  a  week  before  and  two  weeks  after  lying-in,  to 

which  regulation,  however,  in  extraordinary  cafes, 

exceptions  are  made.    During  this  time  the  patients 

enjoy  all  the  needful  attendance  and  nurfing.-r-^At 

the  foundling-hofpital  ot  St.  Peterfburg  a  proper 

perfon  is  appointed  as  teacher  of  the  art  of  mid^ 

wifery,  for  forming  expert  praditioners  as  well  for 

the  houfe  as  for  the  public  in  general. 

The  fchool  of  medicine  and  furgery  at  St.  Peterf- 
burg has  alfo  a  fm^^l  lying-in  houfe^  capable  of  ad- 

Vol.  I.  11^  mitting 
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ixrittiDg  eight  or  ten  females  at  once,  in  tht  peculiar 
defign  of  affording  practical  informatioQ  tothepupih 
of  thi8  inftitution  as  for  the  fake  of  forming  flciitiil 
jkconchenrs.  Here^  Hkewife^  the  greateft  fecrecy 
is  obferved ;  trhdn  recovered,  the  patients  are  dif- 
charged  without  fee  or  reward,  and  they  are  at  li* 
berty  either  to  take  their  children  with  them  or  to 
leave  them  for  the  foundling-bofpital. 

Next  to  tbefe  inftitutions  none  deferve  our  atten- 
tion more  than  the  SmaLL-pox  hospitals,  eredei 
in  the  tiew  of  extending  the  ptadice  of  inoculation. 
Riiflia,  in  the  eighteenth  century^  appears  to  hwe 
the  advantage  over  moft  other  countries  in  Europe, 
that  eftabti£ments  of  general  utility  meet  here  pro* 
portionately  with  fewer  difficulties,  are  encoUr^^^ed 
with  far  greater  munificence  from  the  throve,  and 
more  qmckiy-attain  to  a  generally  diffufed  operation. 
A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  is  feen  in  th^  biftoff 
of  inoculation;  a  benefit  which  Ruffia  owes  to  the 
enlightened  adminiftration,  and  to  the'perfonal  esc* 
ample  of  Catharine  IL  and  her  imperial  fon. 

Long  ere  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  in  lytt 
brought  the  art  of  inoculation  from  Cdnftandliople 
to  England,  this  mode  of  ptefervation  was^^known 
to  the  oriental  nations.  From  England  the  pradice 
was  fpread  into  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  but 
with  very  tardy  progrefs  ;  as  in  molt  of  thefe  C6un- 
tries  not  only  the  clergy  but  even  phyficians  ftood 
up  in  oppofition  to  it,  and  aded  on  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  always  oi  themfelves  difpofed  to  rdift 
any  innovation.  Four-and  thirty  years  after  the  in- 
trodudion  of  this  happy  difcovery  only  two  hun« 
dred  thoufand  were  reckoned  to  have  been  inocu* 
lated ;  and,  during  that  fpace,  the  public  conftdence 
in  it  had  fb  much  abated,  that  for  (iJFteen  years  it  was 
almofl:  entirely  negleAed.^— Of  all  the  provinces  of 
the  ruiliah  empire  Livonia  was  the  fird  that  employ- 
ed this  prefervative.    A  phyiician  in  the  cfrcie  of 

Dbrpat 


Qotjpwt,*  mfi^e;  ft  Jiej-^  firft  Jqiowft  m^thp.mr  17^6, 
an^pra&ifeci  it  with  fo  much  fuccefsio  thecpi^ntry 
rQupd  bipiy  t)^^,]iritbi&  eight  ve^rs  bie  l^a^  jabcu^ated 
1023  chiUrea,  of  whom  oiuy  one  4ied.    la  St  I*e-, 
teiiburg  th^s  firfl:  public  esLpexime^t  yras  made  in 
Septpml^er  17^?  on  ten  cl^ildreni  tboi^gh  finc^Jyi^ 
&ver4  :trigU.h^  We^  ba^aified  hy  fome  phyjG(cian$ 
ojf  the  pl^c$»  ojit  Vitho^t  attracting  obibratibn.  tn* 
the.f^me  y^ar  dat^riiie  IL  fet  a  glptious  and  affi^^* 
ipg  exampjeto  her  people,  by  fubmitting  hejcff  If,  to- 
gpth(pr  wUbber  oxxly  icaj.J^^4l.PeU:ovitcK,.t^^ 
t^gqi  yiears  old^  to  iaQcifla^iQ]!*    IChe  i)per^b|i  w^* 
Bcilfr>rjiwi  by  our  ,countryavm  PV/pi^dale;!,  ^k?^^ 
already  famojg^.by  bis  mcqefaful  pr^icp  pf  tl^p  ar^^ 
who,  fn  confcqpefice  ,(;rf  the  profp^rpiis  terii^^ 
of  ^,  \fa$  reyrar4ed  in  a  ifr.i^ly  iinperifil  jnanu^r'y^tfc^ 
nch^  and  honours.    In  or^er  to .  ger^ipt^at^  tbije^ 
^lembrial  of  tb^s  eyent,  fo  importi^nt  .'to  tfie  wI)cJk 
nation,  an  anniversary  thanklgmng  was^appoi^ 
to  be  kept.   The  g^i;?!;  nobles  of  tl\^  empirp,  tW  11^-. 
habitants  of  the  refidence,  all  ranks  and  ^pUfles  .of 
people,  feemed  to  vie  ;wit^  each  ^t^er  in  jfollQwiiig 
if)  iUiuIlfious  an  ei^a^ipple.    Notaf^ngl^  phyfici^^ 
not  one  ecclefia(^c  made  any  public  oppoution  to 
u^culajdon ;  alm9/|t  all  of  thelprmer  adpp^ed'it  In 
^ipr  pra&ice,  and  feyeral  among  the  latter  rec9mr 
mendqd  it  even   froin  t^e  pulpit,  .to  vii'iiicK  j^ 
church  fcrvice  of  the  aiuijiyerfary  prefented  afti^ 
opportunity.     To  this  is  even  owing  the^vjkluablp 
ier^es  of  difcourfes  which  we  have  bef9re  \pf4^  u^ 

f 

^  The  Dame  of  this  pexfon,*  ^riio  tendered  (uch  fepTipejd 
]|i>  country »  ought  not  to  be  pafTed  over  in  iilence;  it  was 
Schulinvs  who  nad  already  gained  great  reputation  in  thofe 
parts  by  his  fuccefsiul  treatment  of  the  natural  fmali-pox.  St% 
concerning  hisn,  Gadebufch  I4vonian  Bibliotheca,  art  SchoU? 
nus,  Tol.  1.  p.'  lao/ 

f  See  Life  of  Catharine  II.  vol.l.  p.t469. 
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of,  and  from  \vhich  the  prefent  accounts  are  prifl 
cipally  extraded  f . , 

For  the  more  aftiVe  and  rapid  promotion  of  the 

ETzGdct  among  the  poorer  clafles  of  people,  a  pub- 
c  inftitiition  for  inoculating  was  ereded  in  the 
yeat  1768  at  the  imperial  expencfe  in  one  of  the  but- 
parts  of  the  relidence,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Small- p03t  hofpital,  and  where  every  month  t 
certain  number  of  children  are  inoculated  and  nurf- 
cd  for  two  weeks  till  their  complete  recovery.  At 
firfl  mt)ney  was  given  to  parents  who  brought  their 
thildiea  hither ;  but  the  numerous  inftances  of  the 
fhccefs  of  the  artificial  infedion  foon  rehdered  this 
endburdgehieht  unneceflary.-i-Since  the  year  1783, 
die  ftiialT-pdx  hofpital  has  been  imder  the  inrpediori 
of  the  college  of  general  ptovifion.  It  at  prefent 
admits  twice  a  year,  in.fprihg  and  autumn,  free  of 
all  expence,  all  children  that  are  brought,  and  haf 
a  phyficiad  ^nd  a  furgeon  to  attend  them.  The  ex- 
pellees of  this  inftitution  ainouht  annually  to  fi:t 
thoufand  rubles.     / 

^  Shortly  after  the  ereftion  of  this  hofpital,  inocu- 
lation ^2ls  alfo  introduced  into  all  the  great  imperial 
feminaries  of  education.  From  St.  reterfburg  it 
gradually  fpread  into  the  interior  of  iht  empire.  So 
early  a$  the  year  1768,  baron  von  Afch  introduced 
it  info  Kief.  In  the  year  1772  the  pradice  of  ino* 
tiilatioti  ehtered  Siberia ;  the  emprefs  even  coilfli- 
iuted  in  Itkutik  a  public  inftitution  for  that  purpofe. 
In  this,  lurithin  the  firft  three  years,  hot  only  of  the 
Riiflians,  but  likewife  of  the  iiomadic  tribes  of  thofe 
parts,  6768  perfons  of  both  fexes  were  inoculated. 
In  a  period  of  five  years   the  number  of  them 

amounted 

■:    ;  •  ^       ■ 

f  Sermon's  hj  J.  C.  Grot,  on  inoculation  of  ilic  fmall  piox, 
with  pjiTticulars  relating  to  the  hiHory  of  it  in  RufTia,  and  an 
appendix-t>n  the  moru  itj  of  the  fmall-pox  in  Feterfburg,  aj  H 
help  to  the  examinjttion  of  the  queftion  concerning  their  haf n^ 
leffnrf»inKui&a» 
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tmouftted  to  15,580.  In  Kazan,  likewife,  9  pub- 
tic  inoculation  bofpital  was  founded  by  the  governor 
of  the  place. 

Thefe  inftltutions  have  iince  fo  greatly  increafed 
that  we  are  not  in  a  capacity  to  give  a  complete  lift 
of  them*     Not  only  moft  of  the  great  towns,  but 
even  many  villages  and  noblemen's  eftates  are  at 
prefent  provided  with  thefe  hofpitals«     Add  to  thia, 
that  the  prejudices  againft  inoculation  are  fo  totally 
vaniflied,  and  the  conviction  of  its  utility  become  fo 
general,  that  there  are  but  tew  parents,  at  leaft  in  the 
uppyer  ranks,  who  omit  to  endeavour  at  enfuring 
their  children  in  their  earlieft  infancy,  by  this  eafy 
operation,  from  the  danger  attending  the  natural  in- 
fe£]tion.     In  feveral  diftrids  the  country  people,  who 
can  feidom  rely  on  having  the  aid  of  a  phyfician, 
have  been  taught  to  inoculate  themfelves,  an^l  they 
praclife  this  method  with  the  happieft  effeifts      In 
Livonia,  everfince  1769,  paftor  £ifen  has  acquired 
great  merit  by  not  only  inoculating,  but  by  indue* 
ing  the  boors,  and  efpecially  the  mothers,  to  employ 
that  method  under  his  dire^ion.     In  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Irkutik,  M.  S(;hilling,  the  ftaff-furgeon  of 
the  place,  ftill  employs  hin^felf  in  teaching  the  no- 
madic people,  at  their  own  requeft,  the  art  of  inocu^v 
lation.     From  May  to  Augu^  i79'9  be  inoculated 
there  in  the  circle  of  Barguzinfk  five  hundred  and 
fixty.five  Bursets,  thjrty-five  Tungufes  of  the  fteppes^ 
and  twenty  rein*deer-Tungufe$,   altogether,  there- 
fore, fix  hundred  and  twenty  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
of  whom  only  fix  died  *. 

In  order  tp  enable  us  to  judg^  of  the  eSe6ls  that 
have  arifen  from  thefe  fmall-pox  inftitutions  fince 
their  intrpduclipn  into  the  ruffian  empire,  it  will  not 
be  uninterefting  to  read  the  following  refult  of  the 

peter  (burg- 

■* 

*  According  to  a  Report  made  to  the  medical  college,  OAo« 
bcr  1791. 
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]^etef(burf  fmall*po)t  fiofpital,  drawn  u^hflbt 
^emician  Kraft,  and  incorporated  in  hn  third  mi- 
moir  on  the  lifts  of  births  and  deaths  pi&li&ied  at  St. 
Peter  ft)urg  f . 

In  the  eleven  years  from  1 780  to  1 790  there  were 
Inoculated  in  this  inflitution  1570  children,  860 
tiiales,  and  710  females,  of  whom  four  died.  This 
|>roportion  is  as  twenty-five  to  ten  thoufand  i  or,  (tf 
a  thoufand  inoculated  children,  there  die  not  quite 
three*  On  an  average  it  may  be  admitted  that  in 
Peter(burg  of  ten  thoufand  children  attacked  by  the 
liatural fmall-pox  1428  die;  confequently,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  mortality  of  the  natural  fmall-poz  t^ 
the  mortality  of  the  inoculated  is  as  one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  twenty-five,  or  as 
(ifty-feven  to  one. 

The  number  of  children  inoculated  in  this  infti- 
tution,  on  an  average  of  eleven  years,  amounts  an- 
iiually  to  one  hundred  and  forty-three.  Now  Pe^ 
terfburg  in  the  fame  period  has  yearly  6049  birtfas^ 
smd  confequently  only  the  forty-fecond  child  of  all 
the  births  has  enjoyea  the  benefit  of  this  inftittition* 
It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  parents  in  eafy  cir^ 
cumftances  have  their  children  inoculated  at  home, 
and  therefore  the  univerfaiity  of  this  pradice  cannot 
be  judged  of  by  the  above  proportion.— The  age  of 
the  inoculated  children  was  never  under  three  and  a 
half,  and  ufually  from  three  to  ten  years.  Nine 
perfons,  however,  were  inoculated  at  the  age  of 
fixteen,  two  of  twenty-five,  and  one  of  forty-fix. 

It  would  be  found  very  inftruflive  if  we  were 
Enabled  tc>  compare  thefe  ftatements  with  thofe  of 
the  fmall-pox  hofpitals  in  other  towns  of  Ruffia«  In 
that  pf  Irkutfk,  for  example,  in  five  years,  from 
1773  to  1776  and  in  the  year  1779,  in  all  6009 
jSerfoi^s  were  inoculated,  of  whom  forty-three  died. 

Of 

t  Novaafta  a^ad!.  fcient.  Petropol.  tpiii.  yiii.  p.  253. 
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Qf  ten  thoufand  inoculated  here  tben.fcventy  one 
"Q^er^  loft,  or  oiit  of  a  cbpufand  feven,  as  the  mprta- 
Uty  of  the  peterfburg  fraiall-pox  hofpital  amounts 
only  to  three  out  of  a  thoyfand.  The  i^ortality  of 
tiie  natural  fmall-pox  is  known  to  be  greater  among 
^he  nomadiQ  nation; }  apd  befides,  thofe  inoculated 
at  Irkutik  were  probably  fpr  the  moft  part  growa 
^erfons. 

Wecannpt  cjiofe  this  head  without  mentioning 
ihe^nditutions  againft  the  mod  dreadful  and  de^ 
(Iruftive  of  all  difeafes}  a^?iin(l  4  difeafe  which' 
thotagb  it  iippear  but  feldoin  in  (he  civilised  covm* 
vies  pf  pur  quarter  of  the  world,  yet  by  the  devaf- 
tation  \t  ms^kes,  where  it  has  once  ftruck  its  root^ 
whole  generations  are  flain,  and  whole  regions  l^id 
wafte*  jR.u(Iia  too  has  experienced  this  great  public 
calamity,  and  has  learned  to  know  the  mtGts  of  the 
rx.Aeu£  from  the  defolation  it  has  occafioned  :  froni 
her  fituation,  her  commerce^  her  borderers,  and 
her  wars,  fh^  is  more  expofed  to  this  horrible  con- 
tagio^  than  other  countries :  it  becomes  naturally, 
therefore,  one  of  the  moft  important  concerns  of 
government  to  obftrufb  the  communication  of  the 
infection  by  preventive  inftitutions,  and  to  collcjS:- 
prai^ical  rules  which,  in  the  lamentable  cafe  of  its 
raging,  may  mitigate  the  general  diftrefs.  The 
point  of  time  fince  which  this  matter  has  become  an 
important  obje&  of  ilate  policy  is  too  near  the  pre« 
fcnt  to  allow  us  to  forget  it ;  and  thanks  to  the  regu- 
lations of  Catharine  II.  and  to  the  enlightened  age 
in  which  we  live,  that  this  dreadful  cataftrophe  at 
leaft  did  not  pafs  by  without  benefit  for  futurity  ! 
•  From  more  antient  accounts  we  learn  that  Mofco 
bad  the  misfortune  in  the  17th  century  to  be  ra- 
vaged by  the  plague  :  in  the  year  .1 654  it  raged  for 
three  months,  (July  till  September,)  and  did  not 
entirely  ceafe  till  between  the  1 2th  and  2 jjth  of  Dei.^  • 
member.     In  fhe  two  fucceeding  years  it  broke  out 

in 
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in  fome  of  the  fouthem  diftrids,  but  never  came  to 
Novgorod*  It  therefore  at  that  time  took  nearly  the 
fame  route  as  it  was  found  to  do  in  the  eighteenth 
century  :  but  as  nobody  then  thought  of  minuting 
down  the  circumftances  of  that  unhappy  event,  and 
the  means  of  prevention  that  were  then  hadrecourfe 
to,  the  benefits  that  might  have  accrued  from  that 
lamentable  vifitation  were  bit  to  pofterity ;  and[ 
when  Ruflia  a  hundred  and  fixteen  years  afterwards 
was  afflified  with  the  fame  fcourge,  ic  was  found  ne- 
ceflfary  at  once  to  make  the  people  fenfible  of  the 
baneful  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  to  find  out  new 
meafures  to  be  adopted  againft  it*  In  order  to  give 
permanency  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  inftitutions, 
the  commiflioners,  confiding  of  the  officers  of  ftate 
and  phyficians  appointed  to  check  and  to  heal  the  ra- 
vages of  the  plague,  refolved  to  commit  tq  the  prefs 
all  the  regulations  and  writings  that  came  out  either 
during  the  diftemper  or  after  it  had  ceafed,  and  to 
publim  them  together  for  the  information  of  future 
times  ;  and  it  is  from  this  inftru£^ive  coUeftion  that 
we  (hall  here  lay  down  fome  of  the  moft  prominent 
data  as  outlines  of  the  hidory  of  that  deplorable 
eVent  *. 

The 

^  To  tills  end  t}ie  commiiBoners  requefted  permiffion  of  the 
direding  fenate,  and  entrufted  the  publication  to  one  of  their 
members,  the  coUege-counfellor  Athanaiius  Schafonflcj,  fupe- 
rior  phjfician  of  the  army-hofpttal.  The  work  bears  thi^ 
title :  Opiffanie  mora?oi  yafvui,  &c.  that  is.  Account  of  th< 
^plague  which  raged  at  Mofco  from  the  year  1770  to  177a,  widi 
a  fupplement  of  all  the  regulations  that  were  ordered  to  be  ob- 
ferved  for  the  extermination  of  it.  Printed  hy  fovereigo  com* 
mand,  in  the  year  1775,  in  Mofco,  at  the  imperial  univerfity; 
4to.  pp.  652,  without  dedication,  preface,  or  contents;  with 
two  chopper- plates.  It  contains,  befides  a  two^fold  defcription 
of  the  plague  coqapofed  by  the  editor  himfelf,  lai  additional 
papers,  as,  the  Writings  of  the  commiflioners,  the  reft  of  their 
adopted  re^ilations,  the  manifeilocs,  ukafes,  opinions  of  fereral 
phyficians,  and  many  other  pieces  relating  to  this  calamitous 

event 
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The  plague  made  its  firft  appearance  during  the 
former  of  the  two  turki(h  wars  in  Valakhia,  and 
Spread  itfelf  thence,  through  Moldavia,  through  Po- 
land, and  through  Little  Ruflia,  to  Siyefflc  and  Bry* 
infk,  two' towns  not  far  from  the  borders  of  the 
Ukraine.  In  Kief  it  lafted  from  Auguft  1770  to 
-the  February  foUbwing  ;  it  appeared,  indeed,  afrefli 
in  the  enfuing  fummer,  but  was  prefent^y  checked. 
The  inftitutions  were  in  general  fo  efficacious  in 
thefe  parts,  that  only  in  Nefhin  a  fecond  rather  fe- 
vere  attack  of  the  plague  was  felt  from  July  till  No* 
vember  1 77 1 . 

The  cafe,  however,  was  far  other^itrife  at  Mofco. 
In  defiance  of  all  precautions  the  plague  reached  the 
capital,  where  it  was  firft  obferved  j  though  but  little, 
in  November  1770,  to  be  in  fome  houfes.  But,  on 
Its  breaking  out  on  the  17th  of  December  in  the  ge- 
neral army-hofpital,  and  the  head  phyfician  of  it, 
M.Schafonfky,  had  inforbied  the  medical  college  of 
it  on  the  2  2d  of  December,  after  a  confultatioh  of 
eight  dodors  had  made  a  declaration  that  this  fick- 
hefs  was  really  the  plague,  that  hofpital  was  (hut  ^p, 
in  which,  of  twenty.feven  patients,  only  five  reco- 
vered. Not  till  after  a  quarantine  of  fix  weeks  was 
the  hofpital  opened  again,  and  the  building  in  which 
the  plague  had  been  was  burnt. — ^The  infedion,  ac- 
cording to  evident  traces,  had  been  brought  by 
people  coming  from  parts  that  were  the  theatre  of 
war. 

In  March  1771  it  was  firft  known,  that  ever  fince 
the  beginning  of  the  year  an  unufually  great  morta* 
lity  had  prevailed  among  the  work-people  of  the 

great 


evcnt.i— On  account  of  thcgreatextenfivcnefs  of  the  origin»l,  I 
hare  adhered  folely  to  the  accurate  abilradl,  made  with  the 
moft  fcrupulous  tttention  and  great  fa^acit/  b/  Mr.  Bachme- 
ifter,  which  is  to  be  fcen  io  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Ruffian  bi- 
Uiotheca,p.  287. — 318.' 
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great  Imen  manufadory.  By  infeniible  degrees  ijthis 
uncommon  mortality  was  difcovered  in  othier  quaiv 
ters  of  the  town«  Now,  in  confequeace  of  an  eza^ 
mination  made  by  phyfidans  on  the  i  Jith  <^  March^ 
all  the  people  were  fent  away  from  the  manufadlory 
as  fooB  as  po(Iib4e,  and  the  found  as  well  as  the  fick 
all  kept  under  clofe  infpeAion  }  but  feveral  had  prfr> 
vioufly  made  their  efcape,  and  even  people  ot  xhf 
town  bad  viiited  the  manufa&ory  to  and  fro..  Thus, 
it  18  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  infedion  was  co&r 
fiantly  fpreading  farther. — The  magiftracy  now  iqf 
tefpofed  ;  the  police  required  an  account  of  every 
£ftempered  And  dying  perfon ;  and  die  fenate  con* 
vteed  a  medical  council  of  eleven  phyfidans,  wh^ 
continued  fitting  till  the  appointment  of  the  above- 
menrioned commiiCon.  This  council,  at  its fecoad 
iDv  eung  on  the  «jd  of  March,  required  that  all 
w<:rkiiien  belonging  to  the  Uneix  manufa&ory  {koul4 
be  removed  from  the  city ;  an  order  which  coud4 
sot  be  ilriSly  executed,  as  feveral  of  them  wer^ 
abfolutely  not  to  be  found.  O^  the  a6thof;Marcb 
niae  members  of  the  medical  council,  to  the  inter- 
rogation of  the  governor  of  the  city  feldt-marflud 
count  Soltikof,  fent  a  wi'itteo  aafwer  that  this  ma- 
lady was  really  the  plague  ;  the  other  two  members 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  public,  who  agreed  with  them,  and  therefore 
neglefted  the  neceifary  precautions.  On  the  3 1  ft  of 
March,  however,  all  the  eleven  members  fubfcrjbed 
the  propofed  prefervatives,  which  they  had  unani* 
mouuy  confulted  upon,  from  this  dreadful  di£- 
temper  *. 

•     The 

*  Tliefe  propofals  relate  mofll/  to  cleanlinefs  of  tLe  houfes, 
Areets,  air,  &c.  The  filling  up  the  graves  in  v^hich  the  dead 
bodies  were  d^pofited  with  lime  was  thought  not  advifable.  The 
public  places  bad  been  ion?  before  fumigatefl)  but  commonl/ 
"with  dung  and  pther  impure  fabfi antes.  Aifo  an  oidex  €aaie 
.  out  in  March  to  feal  up  all  the  public  baths. 
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r  The  emprels,  int  tlie  mdaii  liine,  irfcmeA  ta  fan 
niife  tii»t  adt  thd  app^cations  hkhcfto  .empbyed 
would  ptove  infufEcient ;  accordingly  on  the  25th 
of  March  ihe  iflued  an  order  to  purfue  much  feverer 
nieafures,  and  gave  the  execution*  of  them  to  lieu- 
tenaiit-]^eneral  Tdrapkin,  T^ho  undertook  this  im* 
portant  cemmiifion  the  31ft  of  Marci;.  Tt\4  firfl: 
thing,  he  did  vrai  to  plice  a  ftate-officer  in  every 
quarter  of  the  town  as  infpedot  6f  the  mal&dy,  and 
all  the  phyfichms  ihere  wek-e  enjoided  tp  pay  c^ecti- 
ence  to  his  commands.  From  the  daily  lifts  of 
the*  deaths  was  feien  indeed  the  progrefs  of  the 
peftilence ;  btit  as  till  then;  no  bills  of  mortality  had 
ever  been  frilmed  in  Mofco,  there  ^ere.no  means  ^f 
comparing  the  number  ol  deaths  with  thai  of  or* 
dinary  yelirs. 

-In  regard  to  the  extent  and  populatlcii  '6f  the 
city,  the  humber  of  the  dieaths  in  April  1771  was 
reckoned  moderate ;  and  it  appears  that  the  exif« 
tence  of  the  plague  was  at  that  time  more  doubt^ 
gf  than  ^ver  it  hac)  been  before.    la  the  mean 

time 

m 

*  The&  lifts  deferyl,  at  leaft  according  to  tlie  months,  to  be 
anfertfid  here,  sa  they  plainly  j(heW  the  violence  and  vicifiitudes 
of  thi9  horrid  difeafe.  It  is  only  to  be  obferved,  that  they  are 
not  entirely  completi,  as  the  circumflakices  -£hew,  and  as 
Schafbitflcy  himfelf  renUrka.  Many  corpfes  were  concealed  and 
fecretly  interred ;  nuiiibers  of  people  had  already  left  the  city 
fo  early  as  July,  and  according  to  Schalou(ky's^wn  declara* 
tion,  but  f|^W  inhabitants  were  in  September  left  in  the  city. 
Now,  feeing,  as  Mr.  bachmeifter  obferves,  that  in  September 
above  twenty-one  thoafatid  per  fens  died,  and  the  ufual  popu- 
lation  amoitnting  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  thoufand,  then 
in  that  one  month,  ndt  the  twentieth,  but  perhaps  the  fixth, 
perhajA  the  nfth,  or  eVen  a  far  greater  part  of  the  thea  prefen^ 
inhabitants,  mufL  have  died.— The  ftate  of  the  population  after 
the  plague  bay  be  feen  from  the  fummary  ftatement  of  the 
following  y^ars;  During  the  latter  (1775)  th**  court  was  at 
JAofco,  and  confequentiy  the  number  of  inhabiunts  greater 
l^sm  ordinary. 
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time  an  order  figned  by  the  emprefs's  own  han4 
came  out  to  carry  all  bodies  out  of  town  for  burial ; 

alfo 


In  the  Yew 


April 

MtjT 

Tune 

Ut     '-    - 

Auguft    "     • 
September     - 
Oaobcr 
November     - 
December 

Totals 

177a 
JaBvary 
February      ^ 
March    < 
April     - 
May 
Tune 

July       .      . 
AuG;uft 
September     - 
October 
November    - 
December     . 


In  the  city. 


In  hofpitalt 

and 
qaarantinet* 


Totals 

1774 

to  the  end  of 
Auguft 


665 
^    795 

994 

1410 

6423 
19761 
H935 

319 


48768 


209 
274 

304 
374 

347 
276 

354 
238 

268 

284 

350 


3363 


56 

X05 

845 
1640 

2626 

1769 

486 


7504 


121 
78 

30 


229 


BIRTH  U 


Together* 


744 
'  851 

1090 

1708 

7268 

21401 
17561 

5235 
80s 


56672 


3SO 

35« 

334 

374 

285 
247 

275 

354 
238 
268 
284 

3$o 


359* 

7195 
75*7 
6559 


85 

249 

231 

36s 

34a 
249 


iSi<^ 

3989 

3395 
2108 


In  the  four  years  from  1783  to  1786,  the  number  of  births 
amounted  to  27,240,  and  the  deaths  were  10,922 :  confc-- 
qnently,  on  an  average,  the  apnual  number  of  births  6810;  of 
deaths  4980. 
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alfo  fome  of  the  entrances  to  the  city  were  fa& 
tened  up.  '  .  -     • 

During  the  months  of  April  Suid  May  the  plaguer 
had  altnoft  entirety  ceafed  among  the  above-men- 
tioned people  of  the  linen-manufa£tory  in  the  mo- 
nafteries  which  ferved  them  for  hofpitals ;  and  in  the 
city  it  was  miilaken,  as  the  inhabitants  were  inex- 
hauftible  in  inventions  to  give  it  another  appearance. 
—In  June  it  was  ordered  to  fearch  for  the  fcattercd 
clothes  ai\d  other  matters  belonging  to  the  Knen- 
manafadurers  and  to  burn  them:    but  this,  like 
many  other  falutary  ordinances,  had  a  diredly  con- 
trary effed  J  for  now  thefe  things  were  fecretly  con- 
veyed into  other  houfes,  and  thus  fpread  the  infec- 
tion the  more.     As  the  flight  of  the  rich  and  noble, 
which  had  continued  fome  months,  muft  have  car- 
ried the  ficknefs  into  the  country,  a  command  was 
ifiued  in  Auguft  to  vifit  their  f^rvants  and  to  detain 
the  fufpe£ted;    the  reft  had  liberty  to  go  away. 
Now  like!wife  the  common  tippling-houfes  were  l^ut 
up,  and  the  order  for  fealing  up  the  baths  was  re- 
peated — In  this  month  the  ravages   made 'by  the 
plague  were  manifefted  in  a  very  dreadful  manner ; 
many  of  the  inhabitants  therefore  endeavoured  to 
provide  for  their  fafety,  by  locking  up  their  houfes 
and  court-yards*    The  common  people  regarded 
all  the  applications  recommended  by  the  magiftracy 
only  with  great  diflike.     They  were  principally  fet 
againft  the  fick-houfes  and  quarantines,  which  they 
confidered  as  unneceflary  inventions  ^  of  the  phy* 
iicians  j    they  refilled  the  vifiting  of  the  fick,  and 
would  have  murdered  the  college-counfellor  Schaf- 
onflcy,  if  an  infpeftor  of  the  quarter  had  not  come 
to  his  refcue.     On  the  other  hand,  the  feckarifts 
known  by  the  name  of  ra&olniks,  diftinguiihed 
themfelvcs  from  the  great  multitude  by  their  doci- 
lity and  obedience.     All  of  that  fe£t  who  dwelt  in 
Mofco,  and  many  of  them  in  its  vicinity,  main- 
tained 
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iMned  am  infirpiary  aod  a  quaraatinf^-houfe  for 
themfelves,  and  at  their  owa  expence  without  the 
city. 

The  jpQQth  of  September  wa3  tb^  moft  terrible 
of  all*  To  the  devaflations  of  the  plague,  which 
h^d  now  rifcn  to  their  height,  was  addS  the  well^ 
known  infurrectiop  of  the  populace,  in  wl^ch  the 
arqbbifliop  of  Mofco  loft  his  life  pn  the  i6th  of 
September,  and  which  probably  cou)d  not  havf^  b^ei) 
{o  eafily  quelled  by  fuch  a  handful  of  troops  if  jiy 
the  flights  and  deaths  the  UMinb^rof  the  pepple^ji^f) 
not  been  much  diinini(bed« — The  empr^s,  .^^^ 
afiii^d  at  this  l^mept^ble  ftate  of  things^  i:efoIve4 
to  fet  out  for  Mofco  herfelf;  but  this  jouroev 
meeting  with  infurmguntable  difficulties  &e.  dii» 
patched  count  afterguards  prince)  Orlof  thither^ 
with  full  powers  to  put  in  execution  every  thing  he 
ihould  think  necei&ry  to  the  extirpation  of  this 
dreadful  calamity.  His  prefence,  and  the  regub^^ 
tions  adopted  by  him,  were  foon  attended  with  b^ 
nelicial  effects.  Several  of  thofe  who  had  qigdttei^ 
the  city  now  returned,  and  even  the  behaviour  oi 
the  conunon  people  took  a  dijSerent  turn. 

Two  boards  of  commiflioners  were  now  confti- 
tuted,  ^ho  entered  on  their  employment  tl^e  latb 
of  Odober,  the  one  for  preventing  the  f  ontagiofl^ 
and  the  other  for  counteradipg  its  effed*  Thev 
were  to  make  all  the  regulations  they  could  devK^ 
fpt  thefe  purppfes;  ^i^d  all  phyficians^  apothe- 
caries, boipitals,  &c.  were  made  dependent  on  them« 
The  executive  commijQIion,  befide  all  ether  affairs 
of  police,  ver£  to  fee  to  the  due  perfonjuuife  of  aQ 
that  the  other  two  commiffions  required.  The 
former  immediately  publiihed  a  printed  paper  of  di- 
redions  what  means  to  ufe  as  prefervatives  from 
the  plague,  aijid  pointing  out  ta  fuch  as  were  already 
attacked  by  it,  how  they  themfelves  could  moft  con- 
tribute to  their  recovery.  As  the  continued  ab- 
horrence 
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faorrence  of  the  inhabitants  againft  the  public  hof** 
pitaU  occafioned  perpetual  concealments,  it  vas 
thought  expedient  to  give  to  every  perfon^  on  his 
difcharge,  in  confequence  of  a  cure,  befides  the 
ordinary  allowance  of  ptovifion  and  new  clothings 
Bt  gratuity  of  five,  or  if  he  were  married,  ten  rubles* 
On  this,  there  were  donbtlds  a  great  number  of 
lick;  but  many  healthy  perfons  came  iikewift^ 
feigning  themfelves  to  be  fick  from  motives  of  co* 
vetouihefs^  F'or  the  children  of  paroits  who  had 
died  of  the  plague,  prince  Orlof  caufed  the  erefkion 
of  a  pecuUar  orphan-houfe«  After  having  a<;quit« 
ted  himfelf  of  thefe  and  many  other  perilous  at<p 
tempts,  he  returned  to  St.  Peterfburg  on  the  aii):  of 
November. 

By  this  time  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Mofco 
were  at  length  convinced  of  their  miferable. error 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  diftemper.  Their 
manfuetude  and  readinefs  to  concur  in  ail  the  mea* 
fures  adopted  by  govern ment,  produced  a  viiible 
dimintttion  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  day  to 
day,  till  at  length  in  January  1772,  not  a  trace  of 
the  peftilence  remained. 

That  I  may  give  my* readers  fome  idea  of  the 
condition  of  this  great  and  populous  city  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  tremendous  fcourge,  and  for  fome 
time  after,  I  (ball  prefent  only  Ibme  ftrikiag  fea- 
tures from  the  pi&are  of  their  diflreis,  which  pro- 
bably no  one  will  read  without  horror.^^A  total 
ftop  was  put  ^  to  innumerable  branches  of  bufmefs 
and  the  feveral  occupations  of  focial  life,  and  new 
ones  vote  up  in  their  (lead.  Many  houfes  were  fbut 
up,  in  the  ftreets  were  feen  but  few  paflengers,  and 
every  day  was  prolific  in  new  fcenes  of  defolation 
and  affright.-— To  prevent  a  fcarcity  of  proviflons 
the  government  erefted  large  hc^es,  in  which  the 
necefiary  articles  of  confumption  were  depofited» 
The  lo{s  of  employment  ha4  occafioned  great  ;dif. 

trefs 
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tre&  to  numbers  of  people  ;  they  were  fet  to  work 
in  heightening  the  wall  and  deepening  the  ditch 
round  what  is  called  the  chamber-college.,  In  fpite 
of  all  thefe  methods  and  many  others,  it  was  found 
neceflary  to  denounce  the  penalty  of  death  againfl: 
fucb  as  ihould  convey  away  goods  and  property  he-4 
longing  to  infeded  perfons  from  the  houfes  that* 
were  (landing  empty,  or  open  graves  for  defpoiling 
the  bodies  of  fuch  as.  had  died  of  the  plagoe.— ' 
Dwellihg-hbufes  or  courts,  in  which  only  fome  of 
their  inhabitants  had  died  of  the  diftemper,  wer^^. 
computed  at  upwards  of  fix  thoufand,  and  in  which  ' 
they  all  died,  s^t  more  than  three  thoufand.  Now, 
as  Mofco  before  the  eruption  of  the  plague  con- 
tained 12,538  dwelling-houfes,  it  follows,  that  not 
the  fourth  part  of  them  remained  free  from  that  vi- 
fitation**— -From  April  1771  to  the  end  of  February 
1772^  in  the  fick-hbufes  and  quarantines  12,565 
perfons  were  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the 
crown. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  the  city  during  that  doleful 
period,  and  how  many  new  regulations  and  troubles 
did  it  not  coft  to  reftore  the  former  eftabliChments ; 
to  redi^ce  all  bufin^fTes  and  employments  to  the 
channel  which  they  had  left^;  to  revive  trade  and 
commerce  j  apd  to  do  all  this  with  fafety  and  with- 
out danger  of  a  fecond  defolation  1  The  moft  urgent 
and  indilpenfable  meafures  to  be  taken  were  thofe 
relating  to  the  purification  of  infe£led .  houfes  *, 

which 

«  Among  the  buildings  which  aflually  underwent  purifica- 
tion were  a  hundred  and  fevenceen  churches  which  had  loft 
their  priefls  or  church-officers  bj  the  plague,  and  on  that  ac- 
count nad  been  fealed  up ;  forty-five  courts  of  judicature,  ma- 
gi ftracy-houfes  and  forty-fijc  other  public  offices,  comprehend- 
ing thofe  buildings  which  had  been  devoted  to  public  ufes 
only  on  account  of  the  diHemper;  as  for  example  feveral 
monaftries  and  the  houfe  of  prince  Orlof,  which  he  had  given 

up 
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which  they  began  to  do  on  the  1 2th  of  Deccmbe^ 
1 77 1,  and  continued  till  the  following  fpring* 
This  was  conduced  by  clearing  them  of  all  infected 
articles ;  by  letting  in  the  fre(h  air  pn  all  fides,  by 
expofing  them  to  the  feverities  of  the  froft,  by  fu- 
migations f,  and  other  methods.— -The  thirteen 
burial-places  ailigned  for  thofe  who  died  of  the 
plague  were  raifed  more  than  an  arfhiiie  in  height 
by  irefh  earth,  which  labour  alone  coft  thirty-five 
thoufand  rubles.— On  the  total  extindtion  of  all 
remains  of  the  peftilential  poifon,  regard  was  par« 
tijculariy  had  to  the  corpfes,  which,  to  lave  them« 
felves  from  the  quarantaines,  the  inhabitants  bad  ei- 
ther buried  in  their  houfes  or  thrown  into  concealed 
places,  and  xionfequently  on  the  return  of  fpring 
might  be  the  occafion  of  mortal  exhalations.  By 
Vol.  X.  K  K  the 


■iM« 


Up  to  be  a  iick-houfe  for  the  noblefle ;  feven  thoufand  dwelling- 
houfes  or  courts,  which  were  thought  worth  purifying,  aod 
above  two  thoufand  bad  or  ruinous  habitations,  which  were 
totally  demoliflied ;  a  hundred  and  thirteen  manufactories, 
whereof  fix  ty- eight  were  for  the  weaving  of  linen,  woollen,  and 
filk,  altogether  having  2716  looms. 

t  The  commsiiion  for  quelling  the  contagion  caufed  three 
receipts  for  making  the  fiimigatory  powders  to  be  publifhed, 
and  the  powders  themfelves  to  be  fold  at  a  low  pripe  in  all  the 
apothekes,  and  to  be  diftributed  gratis  to  the  poor.  The  com- 
miffion,  of  whole  invention  they  were,  relolved  firft  to  be. 
fully  convinced  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  them  by  experience. 
^hey  therefore  took  fome  clothes  of  perfons  who  h^d  died  of 
the  plague,  that  were  impregnated  with  the  peripired- vapour, 
and  on  which  were  apparent  marks  of  the  matter  that  had  if- 
fued  from  buboes  and  carbuncles ;  hung  them  up  in  a.  houfe  in 
which  all  thel  inhabiunts  had  died  of  the  plague ;  fumigated 
them  for  four  days,  twice  each  day  thorouE;hly  with  thefe 
powders ;  caufed  them  afterwards  to  be  aired  for  fix  days,  and 
gave  them  to  feven  people  to  put  on,  who  had  forfeited  their 
Jives,  and  were  obliged  to  wear  them  fixteen  days  fucc^fiively 
in  the  fame  houfe,  neverthelefs  they  all  remained  free  from 
any  infection,  and  after  performing  a  quarantine  of  a  forcnighrj 
they  were  allowed  to  mix  with  other  healthy  people. 
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tiie  vigorous  meafures  that  were  taken  to  the  dif- 
covery  of  them,  near  a  thoufand  corpfes  inade  their 
appearance,  with  which,  as  they  were  moRly  found 
without  coffins,  various  proceedings  were  adopted. 
Thofe  which  had  lain  within  the  dwellings,  were 
ordered  to  be  taken,  by  the  katerlhniks  (a  fpeciw 
of  galley-flaves)  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  with 
a  Bart  of  the  furrounding  earth,  in  feparaie  boxes 
or  fliells,  to  the  ufual  burial-places,  and  there  to 
burn  the  carts  on  which  they  were  brought.     The 
pits  out  of  which  fach  bodies  had  been  drawn  were 
£re?uUy  filled  up  with  earth.    While  thus  em- 
pteyed,  the  katerfhniks  were  made  to  wear  wa«d 
clothes  and  gloves,  to  keep  ginger  and  other  fpic 
in  their  mouths,  and  to  ttop  their  ears  and  noftd 
lith  cotton  fteeped  in  vinegar.    Laftly  they  were 
obliged  towafti  themfelves  with  vinegar,  and  to  re- 
main  for  at  lead  eight  days  m  a  place  apatt  frma 
the  town.     On  the  other  hand,  thole  bodies  wbi di 

a^S-t  the  buildings,  -«  ^^-^J '?^S 
Jmoved,  and  were  only  covered  to  the  height  ^ 
an  arftiine  with  chalk  and  rubbiih.  ^l^oagh  this 
iLrmem  lafted  till  the  cnfuing  fpring,  yet,  from 
SrSeat  precautions  that  were  taken,  not  one  of 
Jhe  many  labourers,  who  could  not  avoid  the  con- 
Sa  wU^  the  dead  bodies,  eaught  any  infeaion. 
NShftanding  the  good  reafons  for  fuppofing 
ZfrXS^  of  thi  confagion  to  be  utter^  exu^. 
yet  tWregulations  were  kept  in  force  till  the  lum- 

'^%rijIhM  of  December  of  that  year  the  city 

«f  Mofco  was  declared  to  be  free  from  the  plague, 
of  MOICO  was  ^f  ^^^ 
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empire  on  account  of  the  plague,  vrere  abolilhed 
by  an  ukafe  from  thefenate. — The  expences  occafioqi- 
ed  by  this  public  calamity  to  the  ftate  were  very 
-heavy;  that  for  the  prefervation  of  Mofco  alone 
coft  the  crown  four  hundred  thoufand  rubles. 

After  peruiing  this  brief  account,  nobody  will 
be  furprifed  that  it  was  found  impoffible  to  ftiffe  the 
peftilence  in'  its  birth,     Befides  the   caufes  which 
appear  from  the   foregoing  narrative,  one  of  the 
greateft  ojbftacles  was  in  the  local  pofition  of  Mofco^ 
^which  is  thirty^fix  verfts  in  circumference,  and  cao- 
not  with  fo  much  propriety  be  called  a  city  at  the. 
-firft  province  of  the  empire.    The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  not  under  the  jurifdidion  of  the  cor^ 
poration,  and  the  magiftrates  have  no  power  over 
their  entering  or  quitting  the  city.    It  was  thefe  peo* 
pie  who,  in  the  fequel,  when  they  perceived  the 
danger  and  would  not  coiiform  to  the  ordinances . 
that  were  iiTued,  haftened  in  crowds  to  their  homes^ 
and  thereby  propagated  the  contagion  in  the  go- 
vernments  of  Mofco,    Smolenfk,  Kiflihey-Novgo^ 
rod,   Kazan,   and   Voronetch.     To  prevent  thefe 
diibrders   would    have    required   half   an    army; 
whereas  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  war,  there 
was  bur  one  regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  few  fmaH 
companies  of  foldiers  in  Mofco.   It  was  even  founi^ 
neceflary,  as  many  of  thefe  died  on  the  road,  to 
raife  a  police-battalion  in  the  capital,  for  guarding 
the  pofts,  and  as  much  as  pofTible  to  preferve  tran* 
quillity  and  order. 

Admirable  and  humane  as  the  regulations  and  fa« 
crifices  made  on  the  part  of  government  on  this  oc- 
cafion  were,  not  lefs  fo  were  the  pains  that  were 
taken  by  the  commiiBoners  for  rendering  this  dread* 
ful  experience  beneficial  to  pofterity.  The  collec- 
tion of  memorials  which  they  publxmed  on  thisun^ 
happy  event  contains,  befides  the  prefcriptions  pecu- 
liar to  the  circumftances  as  they  arofe,  in  a  copiottt 

K  fc  2  narrative 
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parfaUvo  of  praftical  obfervatlonslncl  confeqaencesi 
amultitude  alfo  of  excellent  rules  which  mayferveas 
a  pattern  and  foundation  for  the  methods  to  be  par*- 
fued  in  fimilar  cafes.  Among  them  are«  a  compre* 
henfive  medical  defcription  of  the  plague^  its  nature, 
caufes,  charaderiftics,  contingencies,  and  operati- 
.ons;  the  means  of  prefervation,  &c.  — Dire^lions 
drawn  ^p  by  twenty-three  phyficians  and  furgeons 
for  the  conclu^  of  common  people  infe&ed  by  the 
difeafe,  ^nd  what  remedies  they  ought  to  ufe.— A 
paftoral  letter  from  the  archbifliops  to  the  priefts, 
dire^^ing  them  how  to  preferve  themfeWes  from  in- 
fe^^n  in  the  difch^rge  of  their  functions.— A  com- 
plete defcription  of  the  method  of  proceeding  ob* 
ierved  in  tbe  ped-houfes.-^An  inflrudaon  (hewing 
how  the  relics  of  mfe&ious  matter  may  be  expelled 
from  houfes  and  goods,— -Defcriptiqns  and  plans  of 
quarantaines  and  houfes  for  the  (ick,  with  feveral 
other  particulars.-;-The  patriotic  perfonages^  who 
brought  this  ufeful  undertaking  to  eiFed,   have  the 

freater  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  as  it 
^  as  frequently  fince  been  enabled  to  perceive  the 
go^d  effe&s  of  their  advice  *« 

In  oi'der,  however,  to  guard  as  much  aspoffible 
againft  fimilar  events,  and  even  to  prevent  the  com* 
jmunication  of  the  plague,  fince  the  acquifition  of 
jthe  Otchakof-fteppe,  and  the  provinces  from  Poland, 
three  permanent  quarantaines  have  been  erected 
&long  the  frontiers  of  Ruflia  and  Turkey  ;  namely, 
in  the  harbour  of  Odefla  (formerly  Hadmibey)  on 
the  Euzine,  in  the  city  of  Yampol  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Brazlau,  and  in  the  village  of  Sbvanetz  in 
the  government  of  Podolia.  Each  of  thefe  quaran- 
taines 

« 

•  In  ttc  aututah  of  1772,  and  in  December  1773,  the  plague 
ll^ade  its  appearance  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  diltridts  of  the 
empire,  parcicularl7  at  Kitzliarand  Mofdok;  but  hj  the  pre- 
fitlptionM  of  thefe  cosnttiiilioners  it  was  foon  extirpated  and 
ffcrented  entirely  from  fpreading  farther. 
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ttmes  bas  a  prefident>  an  infpeftor;  a  ftaff-fttrgeott 
with  an  ailiftant,  a  tranllatar,  &c.  and  a  compaoy* 
of  two  hupdred  foldiers,  with  their  proper  officers. 
The  expences  of  the  eftablifliment  of  each  of  thefe* 
quarantaines  amount  to  3475  rubles,  in  which,  how* 
ever^  the  garniture,  provifions,  and  annmixoition  o£ 
the  company  are  not  cpmpriled.  Be^dea  the  fnm 
allotted  for  medicaments,  the  governor  of  e%etj  gor 
vernment,  that  is  furni4ed  with' a  quarantaine,  is 
obliged,  in  cafe  of  emergency,  imtnediatcly  to  pro^^ 
<[ure  all  proper  requifites,  and  to  detnand  medicines 
from  the  medical  people  in  oiEce  *. 
.  All  the  eftabliibments  which  we  have*  hitherto 
been  defcribing  for  prefervin^  the  population  have 
properly  no  other  aim  than  to  the  health  of  the  in^* 
habitants;  but,  befides  itcknefs  and  death,  there  are 
numberlefs  other  evils,  phylical  and  moral,  whick 
prevent  the  increafe  of  population.  A  circumfta&« 
tial  detail  of  all  the  fubje&s  that  lie  within  th^  pro- 
vince of  the  medical- police,  is  beyond  the  dated  li- 
mits of  our  plan,  which  compreh^ida  too  many  ar<* 
tides  to  allpw  of  tbetr  being  all  cpsiplete.  We 
(hal),  therefore,  confine  ourfelves  to  a  fkott  and  ab- 
rupt fpecification.of  the  mod  material  of  thefe  impe- 
4itnents,  fo  far  as  they  concern  the  population  of 
the  empire  in  general* 

Scarcity,  bad  quality,  and  dearnefs  of  provifions^ 
fall  immediately  under  this  rubric— In  a  country  of 
ftich  vaft  extent  a$  the  ruflian  empire,  the  diverfity 
of  climate  and  foil  mud  naturally  occafion  a  very 
ftriking  inequality  in  regard  to  the  quantity,  the 
goodnefs,  and  the  price  of  the  various  articles  of 
food  ;  but  this  very  inequality  facilitates  to  a  wife 
admmidration  the  means  of  preventing  a  general 
fcarcity,  as  the  fuperf  uity  of  one  ftgion  is  made  to 

balance 

*  ITkafe  of  the  iSth  of  Auguft  X79S«    Journal  tou  RU& 
land,  tonu  T.  p.  178— 184. 
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balance  the  deficiencies  of  another.    The'  greater 
part  of  the  ruffian  empire  is  fo  abnndant  in  fuch: 
produfts  as  are  of  general  and  indifpenfable  con- 
iumption,  as  to  have  fufficient  for  bartering  againft 
fuch  as  may  be  wanting,  and  alfo  for  fupplying  the 
poorer  provinces  *.     Only  the  regions  that  lie  inoft 
to  the  north  and  to  the  eaft  are  fo  fparingly  provided 
^  by  natu|e,  that  the  fubfiftence  of  their  inhabitants        I' 
depends  on  the  importation  from   other  govern- 
ments ;  but  this  unavoidable  difadvantage  is  greatlf 
alleviated  by  navigable  rivers  and  canais^  by  good 
roads,   by  the   ever-increafing  commerce  of    the 
<stfuntry,  and  by  the  free  communication  encourag- 
ed by  the  government  between  the  feveral  provinces 
of  the  empire.     Inftead  of  the  numerous  intermedi- 
ate tolls,  which  in  many  other  countries  encumber 
the  diftribution  of  the  articles  for  home  confump- 
tion,  in  Ruffia  no  pains  are  fpafed  to  facilitate  and  to 
fecure  by  laws  the  beneficial  conjundion  of  all  the 
parts  of  this  prodigious  empire.     From  the  coafls  of 
the  Baltic  to  the  ihores  of  the  eaftern  ocean  the 
merchant  can  here  tranfport  his  commodities  with- 
out once  being  obliged  to  fubmit  them  to  viiita- 

tion« 

In 

*  Coacerniag  the  es:tteaie'cheapo«rs  of  tlie  ne^eflariei  of  life 
In  the  interior  provincies,  maoy  examples  may  be  feen  in  the 
Journals  of.  the  academical  travellers.  At  Krafnojarflc,  for 
inilance,  abou(  the  year  1772,  a  pood  of  rye-flour  coft  frolai 
two  to  three  kopeeks,  of  'wheat-nour  about  five  kopeeks,  of 
butchers-meat  from  fifteen  to  tweotynfive  kopeeks ;  a  cow  was 
k>  be  -bought  for  a  luble,  a  kid  for  fourteen  kopeeks  at  the 
utmoft,  &c,  Pallas,  travels*  vol.  3.  p.  5— 12.— iSince  that  time 
the  prices  have  rifei)  fome what,  but  not  conliderably.^^Fifh  io 
many  parts  are  fcaxcelyof  any  value  at  all.  In  feveral  pro- 
vinces, where  the  corn  eannot  be  difpoied  of  in  th^  viciaky» 
she  price  is  inci edibly  low.  In  others  all  forts  of  game  are  in 
fuch  ailpniihing  plenty  that  there  are  no  purchafers  for  it.-»— In 
^ehexal  all  the  necejiaries  of  life  in  (he  interior  of  Ruilia  (fooie 
great  towns  excepted)  ar^  ch^per  than  in  any  country  ia 
Europe.  * 
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In  order,  however,  not  to  render  the  fupport  of 
the  Inhabitant  entirely  dependent  on  the  capricious 
courfe  and  the  fluduating  relations  of  commerce, 
the  adminidration  has  adopted  the  prudent  meafure 
of  eftabliftiing  in  every  government  a  principal  and 
feveral  foialler  granaries ;  and  in  the  larger  towns 
are  public  magazines,  from  which  the  poorer  claiTes 
of  people  may  be  fupplied  with  the  two  moft  indif« 
penfabie  neceifaries,  meal  and  fire- wood,  in  mode* 
rate  quantities,  and  at  a  reafonable  price ;  the  crown 
merely  repaying  itfelf  the  capital  advanced,  without 
requiring  any  compenfation  for  the  expence  of  car- 
riage, ftoring  up,  and  preferving,  or  the  cuftomary 
duties.  By  thefe  and  feveral  other,  regulations, 
which  mokly  pwe  their  exiftence  to  the  late  eiriprefs, 
it  is  fo  managed,  that  a  total  and  abfolute  dearth  of 
bread  is  but  rarely  felt  in  particular  circles  of  the 
poorer  governments,  whereas,  formerly  it  was  not 
unufual  in  the  northernmoft  provinces,  to  make  up 
for  the  failure"  of  flour  by  pounded  tree-bark  and 
other  unnatural  kinds  of  aliment  ♦.     By  the  exten- 

five 

*  It  is,  however,  flilla  queflion,  "wheilier  this  uTtu/ual  fooi 
he  21M6  T^zUy  unnatural^  that  is,  whether  it  be  prejudicial  to 
health  and  detrimental  to  population. — ^That  a  whole  people  in 
the  conjiant  ufe  of  luch  diet  could  lofe  nothing  of  its  phyfical 
Hrength  and  vigour,  we  have  remarked  inflances  in  feveral  of 
the  northern  nations,  and  particularly  the  Dalecarliam  in 
Sweden.  *•  The  Dalecarlians/' fays  a  very  accurate  obfcrver, 
who  fpent  along  time  in  that  country,  "  inhabit  the  moft  un- 
fruitflil  and  mountainous  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  fammits 
of  their  mountains  are  covered  with  eternal  fnow ;  a  long  and 
hard  winter  cloches  even  their  vallies  in  the  famedifmal  garb. 
Far  from  affording  them  any  of  the  accommodations  of  life, 
"  their  inhofpitable  clime  fcarcely  yields  them  tho'e  humble 
fupplies,  which  by  the  moye  foiithern  nations  of  Europe  are 
connnonly  called  its  fiirft  indifpenfable^ecefiaries.  Fpr  want 
of  corn  they  are  forced  to  mix  their  bread  with  the  bark  of 
**  certain  trees;  and  even  this  wretched  diet  conllitutes  their  fole 
nouriihment.  Unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  the  fecond 
order  which  provide  for  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  from 
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iiv6  praftice  of  cultivating  potatoes,  a  new^refource 
is  afforded  to  the  people  of  thefe  countries  for  in- 
furing  their  fupport ;  and  alfo  the  gradual  tranfition 
of  the  nations  of  the  fleppes  from  the  nomadic  way 
of  life  to  the  pra£tice  of  agriculture  is  continually 
opening  a  more  comfortable  profpeft  for  the  future. 

A  fecond  very  material  impediment  to  population 
is  the  national  propenfity  to  inflammatory  liquors." 
This  propenfity,  which  feems  peculiar  to  the  nor- 
thern nations,  and  in  the  eyes  of  a  philofophical  ob- 
ferver  may  be  defended  by  a  number  of  concurrent 
circumftances,  is  neverthelefs  an  important  objed  to 
the  government,  which  in  the  increafe  of  the  reve- 
nue obtains  but  a  very  lamentable  compenfation  for 
the  lofs  it  fuffers  in  the  numbers,  ftrength,  durabi- 
lity, and  fervicc  of  its  fubjcds.  We  have  heretofore 
endeavo\ired  to  give  a  fenfible  reprefentation  in 
figures  of  the  worft  fide  of  this  lofs  by  a  calculation 
in  all  probability  not  exaggerated  ;  no  farther  re- 
mark is  therefore  neceffary  here  for  rendering  more 
apparent  the  extent  and  the  effe£ls  of  this  eviL  In- 
deed the  government,  by  mere  ordinances,  can  in 
this  matter  do  little  or  nothing  ;  the  total  privacipn 
of  a  liquor  really  wholefome  to  the  northern  coun-^ 
trym^li  would  be  in  many  refpe&s  impra£licable, 
and  would  be  fcarcely  advifable  were  it  even  poffi* 
ble.  The  refult  ot  the  matter  then  is  this,  to  endea* 
vour  at  feme  means  for  fitting  bounds  to  the  in- 
temperate ufe  of  it ;  and  this  is  not  the  work  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  years.  To  alter  the  manners  of  a 
people  requires  gieater  and  more  powerful  motives 

than 


*'  the  nature  ^f  their  foil  e-xcluded  from  agriculture,  they  de- 
*»  \*oi€  ihemfelTCs  almoft  entirely  to  the  labours  of  the  mines. 
•'  From  their  infancy  ir\ircd  to  every  kind  of  hardihip,  they 
'•  con;pol*e,  however,  of  all  the  inhabicanu  of  Sweden,  the 
•*  {iouteft  and  the  boldeft  race  of  men,"  &c.  Hiiloire  de  la  dcx- 
tticre'r^voltition  de  Suede^  en  X772,  p.  157. 
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than  can  be  brought  into  adion  within  the  fpace  of 
one  generation.  Laws,  religion »  and  education  are 
certainly  powerful  means,  when  they  combine  to 
one  general  aim ;  but  their  effects  will  not  be  vi-- 
fible  till  the  fecond  or  third  generation  ;  and  even 
then  only  under  the  pre-fuppolitxon  that  civil  prtif- 
perity  has  elevated  in  the  great  body  of  the  people 
the  fentiment  of  human  dignity,  and  called  forth  an' 
inclination  for  the  nobler  fatisfadions  of  life  §• 

Forced  and  unequal  marriages  are  likewife  a  hin- 
drance to  population,  which  the  government  (hould 
oppofe  as  far  as  poilible.  It  is  well  known  to  hs 
not  unufual  among  the  common  people  in  Ruilia 
for  a  young  lad  to  conne&  himfelf.witha  much; 
older  woman,  for  the  fake  of  bringing  into  the  fa- 
mily- one  perfon  more  that  is  able  to  work ;  an  evil 
arifing  for  the  moft  part  from  the  covetoufnefs  of 
the  father,  and  befides  the  detriment  it  occafions  to* 
population  has  alfo  a  pernicious  influence  on  mo-' 
i-aU.— In  many  parts  of  the  country,  where  the' 
boors  pay  their  lords  a  pecuniary  tax,  in  return  re- 
ceiving paiTports  with  which  they  may  follow  their 
trade  all  over  the  empire  without .  moledatipny  the 
emigrations  occafioned  in  this  manner  are  the  caufe 
of  unfruitful  marriages.  Apart  from  his  wife  for 
whole  years  together,  the  countryman  roams  about 
the  diftant  provinces,  till  the  bed  years  of  his  life 
are  over  ;  and  the  (late  not  unfrequently  lofes  all 
the  benefit  that  might  reafonably  be  expected  from 
fuch  an  unionf .  Sometimes  hard-hearted  noblemen 

refufe 

f  Sec  two  excellent  treatifes  relative  to  this  fubjedl;  Re* 
solutions  ID  the  diet  of  £urope,  for  thefe  three  hundred  years  . 
paft,  by  profeffor  Leidenfroit  •,  in  Schlcetzer's  literary  corrcf-. 
pondence,  torn.  viii.  book  44,  p*  93. — and  pieces  by  thccourt- 
counfellor  Michaelis  of  Gottingen,  on  the  methods  of -wean- 
ing a  nation  from  brandy  •  in  Schlo^tzcr's  book  which  we  have 
fo  often  quoted  : '  On  the  innoxioufnefs  of  the  fmall-pox  ii|k 
Ruflia. 

f  InftruAion  for  framing  a  co(^e  of  laws,  feft.  ?,69— 27^- 
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tefufe  td  let  a  young  woman  marry  when  her  fuitor 
k  a  youth  belonging  to  another  eftate,  or  only  con- 
Dent  to  fuch  a  marriage  on  conditioin  that  (he  bring 
another  girl  in  her  place,  or  pay  a  compenfation  in 
money.-— In  fome  provinces  it  was  formerly  the 
cuftom  for  people  who  were  defirou$  to  marry,  to 
aik  permiflion  of  the  governor  or  commander  of  the 
town,  for  whifh  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fee  ei-  | 
ther  in  money  or  in  cattle  f .  This  pernicious  and  4 
cpprefiive  praftice,  however,  Catharine  IL  entirely 
aboliihed  by  the.  manifefto  of  grace  of  the  year 
^775*  ^^^  purchafe  of  wives,  which  is  cuflomary 
among  the  Samoyedes,  the  Oftiaks,  the  Mordvines, 
thii  Tfchuvafches,  Vogules,  Tungufes,  Votiaks, 
Burets,  and  feveral  other  tartarian  tribes,  cannot 
be  io  eafily  fupprefied,  as  an  old  national  pradice 
to  which  uncultivated  people  are  known  to  be  at* 
Cached  with  a  fort  of  religious  fuvereace;  yet  there 
are  lome  races,  for  inftance,  among  the  Tartars, 
who  have  voluntarily  and  of  their  own  accord  re 
linquiihed  this  infamous  trafBc  \. — The  queftion, 
whether  the  polygamy  of  the  mohammedan  and  hea- 
thenifh  nations  be  favourable  or  detrimental  to  po«- 
pulation,  can  fcarcely  be  folved  with  any  certainty, 
as  no  lifts  of  births  and  deaths  are  kept  in  un- 
chriftian  countries  ;  it  is  however  a  problem,  the 
iblmion  whereof  cannot  be  uninterefting  to  the 
ftate. 

The  clergy  in  Ruilia,  it  is  well  known,  occafion 
no  remarkable  difadvantage  to  population,  as  all 
fecular  priefts,  and  confequently  by  far  the .  greater 
part  of  that  body,  are  at  liberty  to  marr)'.  The 
celibacy  of  the  monks  is  by  the  wife  redridions  of 
the  monaftic  life  upon  the  whole  of  no  fignificance. 
—Far  more  fenfible,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  lofs^ 

which 

'  t  Hopel's  poHiical  conllhutioix  of  the  ruffian  empire,  torn, 
p.  599. 

J  Pailas,  travels,  torn.  iii.  p.  400 
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vifhith  population  fuftain^  by  the  foldiery.    So  loiig^ 
as  wa?  continues  to  be  a  neceffary  eviU   this  detii-* 
ment  cannot  indeed  be  entirely  annihilated :  Imt  its 
noxious  effe&s  may  be  greatly  mitigated  by  prudentf 
and  humane  regulations.  The  lofs  of  men  in  iij;ht^ 
ing  againft  the  enemies  of  the  country  is  a  facnfice. 
made  by  the  ftate  for  the  prefervation  of  the  whole,^ 
and  for    ivhich   it  is  compenfated  by  advantaged 
which  in  a  (hort  time  repair  the  populatioii. again  f 
but  the  lofs  i¥hich  the  army  fuftains  in  levying  re^ 
crttits,  in  quarters  of  cantonment,-  in  hofpitals,  «n^ 
on  marches,   is  attended  vrith  no  compenfation-  t<r 
the  ftate,   and  therefore  can  never  be  guarded*  aP 
galnft  with  fufficient  preeautioo.*-The  regulatiofi 
vrhich  aims  at  reducing  the  celibacy  c^.  the  ruffian 
armies  and  fleets  is  highly  worthy  of  imitation.   '  A 
great  part  of  the  foldiers  are  a&ually  married  ;  fen 
veral  border-regiments  and  garrifon-battalions  have 
pieces  of  kind  allotted  to  them  ipr  their  fupport  in 
lieu  of  pay,  or  in  addition  to  it,  wher^  they  are  at 
once  ufeful  to  agriculture  and  to  population.    Ac-? 
cording  to  an  eftimatie  made  fome  years  ago,  it  was. 
reckoned  that  in  the  field  regiments  alone  and  a* 
few  garrifons,  about  eighteen  thoufand  fons  of  folr 
diers  are  taught  and  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
the  ftate  in  fchools  appointed  for  that  purpofef ;. 
fimilar  inftitutions  ate  kept  up  for  all  the  regimentr 
of  guards* 

Laftly,  the  hard  treatment  to  which  the  children 
of  the  common  people  are  expofed  in  thetf  early  in- 
,  fancy  may  be  reckoned  among  the  general  impedi- 
ments t6  population*  True  it  is  that  they  are  fteel- 
ed  and  hardened  by  this  means  for  the  maturer  age 
againft  the  changes  of  climate  and  the  viciffitudes 

of 

f  On  the  population  of  the  ruffian  ©mpirc ;  in  Hupel'3  nor^ 
diern  nufceUaiiies,  torn,  i.  {f.  125. 
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of  weather,  to  perfeverance,    to  toil,  and  patient  •] 

fuffimng  i  but  what  numbers  of  them  periOi  in  the 
ieafoning,  whofe  weaker  frame  would  have  been 
juft  as  ufeful  to  the  ftate !    Nor  did  this  remark  ef-  | 

cape  the  difcernment  of  Catharine  IL  ^*  The  boors/'  I 

fays  the  Inftrudion  f ,  "  have;  generally  fpeaking^ 
•*  twelve,  fifteen,  to  twenty  children  by  one  mar- 
^  riage  j  but  it  rarely  happens  that  the  fourth  part 
^  of  them  reach  maturity.  A  fault  mud  therefore 
^  neceflarily  lie  fomewhere,  either  ifi  regard  to 
^  nourifliment,  manner  of  life,  or  education,  by 
^  which  this  hope  of  the  country  is  cut  off.  In 
^  what  a  flourifliing  ftate  ihould  we  behold  the  em- 
*^  pire,  if  by  wife  inftitutions  we  could  obviate  or 
•*  prevent  fuch  a  deftruftive  evil !" 

Thefe  may  perhaps  be  the  moft  general  and  mod 
material  impediments  to  the  progrefs  of  population- 
Againft  moft  of  them  the  government  has  endea- 
voured to  apply  the  moft  effedual  remedies  ;  but 
inftitutions,  abufes,  and  habits,  which  havebe- 
come  inveterate  by  the  praftice  of  fucceflive  ages, 
are  not  to  be  rooted  out  in  thefpace  of  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  years.  No  prince  in  modem  times  has  ever 
made  the  fubjed  of  population  fo  intimate  a  con- 
cern of  government  as  the  late  emprefs.  From 
the  firft  moment  of  her  reign  it  was  one  of  the  fa- 
vourite obje&s  'of  her  great  and  active  mind.  Not 
content  with  having  enfured  the  prefervation  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  weakened  ot  annihilated  the  ob* 
ftacles  to  population,  fhe  moreover  applied  millions 
of  rubles  to  the  purpofe  of  rearing  ufeful  burghers 
in  the  empire,  and  to  increase  the  population 
BY  AN  accession  FROM  WITHOUT.— This  mcthod, 
the  moft  difficult  and  tedious  of  all,  was  however 
not  folely  direded  to  fo  limple  an  end ;  by  the  ac- 
quifition  and  diftribution  of  induftrious  people  of 

good 

*  InftruAion  for  framing  a  code  of  laws,    cbap.  xii.  fe6t. 
266. 
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fooi  morals^  the  feed  of  a  fuperior  civilization 
\9^ould  naturally  at  the  fame  time  be  fovn  among  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  wafte  regions  ^here  it  grew  up 
and  flouri(hed  under  the  benign  and  foftering  fceptre 
of  that  monarch.  The  account  of  that  remarkable 
creation  is  too  inteiefting  a  fragment  of  the  hiftory 
of  civilization  in  the  ruffian  empire,  to  be  here 
pafled  over  in  total  filence* 

So  early  in  her  reign  as  December  1762^  Catha- 
rine the  fecond  publifhed  a^manifefto,  inviting  fo- 
reigners upon  advantageous  terms  to  come  and  fettle 
in  her  dominions.  In  July  1763  the  emprefscon- 
(lituted  a  tutelary  chancery  for  the  prote&ion  of 
foreigners,  invefted  with  equal  privileges  with  the 
other  colleges, of  the  empire.  The  main  delign  of 
this  inftitution  was  to  take  the  foreigners  into  its 
protection  immediately  on  their  fetting  foot  in 
Ruifia,  and  forward  them  according  to  the  direc- 
tions contained  in  the  manifefto,  to  the  place  of 
their  defUnation.  It  received  annually  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  rubles,  which,  befides  the  purchafe 
of  a  building  for  the  ufe  of  the  chancery,  was  to 
be  folely  employed  in  providing  feed-corn,  cow- 
houfes,  implements  of  hufbandry,  &c.  for  the  co- 
lonifts,  and  in  the  eredion  of  manufactories.  The 
tutelary  chancejy  were  enjoined  to  procure  intelli- 
gence concerning  all  wafte  and  untenanted  places, 
to  dired  the  conftru£tron  of  new  eftablifhments,  to 
watch  over  their  maintenance  and  advancement, 
and  accordingly  to  keep  up  a  correfpondence  with 
the  ruflian  mmiflers  at  foreign  courts.  Th^y  after- 
wards received  an  exemption  from  all  refponiibility 
excepting  to  the  empreis  herfelf. 

Shortly  after  a  fecond  manifefto  appeared^  more 
accurately  defining  the  advantages  and  gratuities 
under  which  foreigners  were  invited  to  fettle  in  the 
rufTian  empire.  As  this  ftate-paper  has  been  adopt- 
ed as  the  bafis  of  all  later  colonizings,  and  the  pre- 
cepts 
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%ept8  contained  in  it  form  in  (omt  degree  tKe  civil 
confiitution  of  a  numerous  and  by  no  means  infi^- 
ntficant  clafs  of  people  i  it  will  not  be  fuperfluous 
to  give  here  its  moft  material  particulars  in  a  ihort 
^ftrad. 

Foteigners  of  all  denominations  may  fettle  in 
whatever  part  of  the  empire  they  pleafe,  and  to  that 
end  need  only  apply  either  direflly  to  the  tutelary 
chancery,  or  in  the  frontier-towns  to  the  governors 
and  commanders.      If  their  means  b^  not  compe* 
^ent  to  the  journey,    they  will  be  furnifhed  with 
money  by  the  ruflian  minifters  and  reiidents  at  fo- 
reign courts,  and  conveyed  at  the  imperial  expence 
to  Ruilia.— Exemption  from  taxes  for  a  ftated  time, 
which,  according  to  the  (landard  of  utility  in  the 
colonies,  is  fet  down  at  five,  ten,  and  thirty  years* ; 
free  dwelling  for  one  half  year,    dating  from  the 
day  of  arrival.-*-To  thofe.  who  intended  to  foltov 
tha  farming  bufinefs  or  fome  trades  or  maniifadures, 
a  trad  of  arable  land  adequate  to  their  purpofes  is 
allotted,  and  all  neceflary  advances  at  their  fetting 
out.     For  the  ereding  of  a  dwelling-houfe,  for  the 
purchafe  of  live  ftock,    implements,  veflfels,  and 
other  materials,   the  neceflary  money  will  be  ad- 
vanced without  intereft  from  the  imperial  C9ffer$, 
which  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  is  to  be  paid 
at  three  feveral  inftalments.— The  internal  conftitu- 
tion  of  their  jurifdiAion  ir  left  to  the  option  of  the 
colonifts  who  ellablifh  themfelve^  in  whole  villages; 
but  always  fh  fubmiffion  to  the  common  law  of  the 
empire««-Importation  of  property  duty-free,   and 
even  a  quantity  of  commodities,  the  value  of  which 
for  a  family  fliall  not  exceed  three  hundred  rubles. 
—Exemption  from  civil  and  military  fervice. — Re- 
irefliment-money  and  travelling  expences  from  the 

frontiers 

^  Moil  of  the  colonies;  however,  aiter  that  time  was  elapfcd, 
had  a  farther  grant  of  immunity  from  all  taxes  of  whatever 
natttf  e,  for  the  ilfme  number  of  years  as  before. 
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frontiers  of  the  empire  to  the  place  of  their  deftins^ 
tion.— Free  fale  and  exemption  from  duties  for  ten 
years  on  the  exportation  of  all  articles  in  the  colo- 
nies which  have  not  hitherto  been  produced  or 
wrought  up  in  Ruffia.— Foreign  capitalifts  who  fet 
up  fabrics,  manufaftories,  or  workfliops,  may  buy 
as  many  boors  and  vafTals  as  are  requifite  to  their 
undertaking. — The  colonies  may  keep  fairs  and 
markets  without  paying  any  toll. — All  thefe  advan« 
tag€$  extend  alfo  to  the  children  of  the  new  fettlers, 
even  though  they  be  born  in  Ruffia.  Their  years 
of  exemption  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  arrival  of 
their  parents  or  anceftors;  after  the  expiration 
whereof  they  are  all  bound  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
fervices  that  are  cuflomary  in  the  country :  thofe 
who  are  defirous  of  quitting  the  empire  are  at 
liberty  to  do  fo,  but  on  condition  that  after  a  ftay 
of  five  years  they  pay  the  fifth  ;  after  having  been 
fettled  from  five  to  ten  years,  the  tenth  part  of  the 
property  they  have  acquired. in  the  country,^  into 
the  imperial  treafury.  Whoever  requires  diftinfl: 
privileges,  beyond  what  are  granted  in  the  mani- 
fefto,  may  apply  for  that  purpofe  to  the  tutelary 
chancery.  * 

Thefe  invitations  and  advantages  have  drawn  a 
great  multitude  of  foreigners,  particularly  Germans, 
into  Ruffia.  The  parts  in  which  they  fettled  to  the 
largeft  amount  were  the  governments  of  St.  Peterf- 
burg,  Voronetch,  Tchernigof,  Ekatarinoflaf,  and 
Saratof.  The  mod  numerous  colonies  fixed  upon 
the  laft  of  thefe  on  both  fhores  of  the  Volga  and  the 
Medveditza  ;  on  which  account  it  was  found  ne- 
ccffary  to  ereft  there  a  c9mptoir  of  the  tutelary 
chancery.  After  the  introduftion  of  the  new  vic^- 
royalties  this  department  was  however  aboliflied  as 
ufelefs,  and  all  the   colonies  were   put  under  the 

common 
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*  MaDifcJio  and  uLafc  concerniDg  the  tutelary  chancery. 
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common  jurifdi&Ion.  Qn  this  ocddfio'n  the  empre& 
remitted  to  the  colonifts  of  Satatof,  whoj  on  account 
of  the  inconveniencies  they  experienced  from  their 
fituation  and  the  unfitnefs  of  the  foil  for  the  purpofes 
of  agriculture  in  the  parts  where  they  had  fettled, 
had  been  obliged  to  remove  to  other  diftrifts,  the 
v?hole  of  the  expences  of  building  their  houfes, 
amounting  to  the  fum  of  1,025,479  rubles*. 

The  colonifts  in  the  government  of  Saratof 
moftly  took  to  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle ;  yet  they  have  among  them  many  expert 
handicraftfmen,  who  have  fettled  In  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  where  their  cxquifite  workmanfliip  pro- 
cures them  an  ample  income.  But  the  little  manu- 
fa&uring  town  of  Sarepta,  built  by  the  evangelical 
brethren,  or  Moravians,  is  in  an  eitiinently  flouriOi- 
ing  ftate,  the  neat  pieces  of  workmanfhip  executed 
there  being  difpofed  of  over  all  RufEa ;  on  which 
account  they  have  alfo  eftabliflied  confiderable 
warchoufes  in  St.  Peterfburg,  Reval,  and  feveral 
other  towns. — Since  the  abolition  of  the  tutelary 
chancery,  the  colonifts,  as  debtors  to  the  crown, 
are  under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  office  of  ex- 
chequer ;  but  matters  of  police  and  law  are  decided 
by  the  circle-magiftracy  and  other  courts.  Each 
colony  has,  befides,  what  is  called  a  colony-court, 
confifting  of  a  prefident  annually  chofen  by  the 
commtmity,  with  fome  affeflbrs  and  elders.  The 
ecclefiaftical  conftitution  is  framed  upon  the  mode 
of  religion  which  each  colony  profefles ;  they  con- 
lift  of  fifty-feven  lutheran,  thirteed  calviniftic,  thirty 
catholic,  and  one  mixed.  The  five  lutheran  and 
the  three  calviniftic  clergymen,  are  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  college  ot  juftice  at  St.  Peterfburg, 
which  hitherto  fupplies  the  placfe  of  a  chief  confif* 
tory  J    the  four  catholic  priefts,  one  of  whom  is 

always 

'  •  Ukafe  bearing  date  the  20th  of  April  178a. 
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glwajs  fuperior,  are  dependent  on  the  archbiflio|y 
'l»f  Mohilef.  All  the  colonies  in  the  government  of 
Saratof,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  one  in  num- 
ber, contained  in  the  year  1790  together  5624  fa^ 
milies,  \i^hich  confided  of  30,932  perfons  *• 

In  the  government  of  St.  Peterfburg  the  colonifls 
chiefly  follow  agriculture  and  gardening  ;  as  the 
produ£U  of  their  induftry  fetch  a  good  price  in  the 
refidence,  accordingly  they  all  live  in  eafy  circum- 
itances.  In  the  government  of  Fchernigof,  where 
their  number .  amounts  to  about  three  tho^fand, 
they  form  five  villages,  having  two  churches,  one 
lerved  by  a  lutheran,  and  the  other  by  a  catholic 
divine.-— But  no  where  is  the  mixture  of  nations 
more  motley  and  curious  thah  in  the  government 
of  Ekatapnoilaf,  which  h  more  than  half  inhabited 
by  colonifts.  We  meet  here  Germans,  Swedes^ 
Italians,  german  Mennonifts,  Greeks,  Bolgarians, 
Serbians,  Arnauts,  Albanefes,  and  Armenians.  The 
laft  particularly  are  not  only  the  moil  numerous 
but  hkewife  in  many  refpe&s  the  moft  ufeful  of  the 
colonifts  of  thefe  parts.  When  the  peninfula  of 
the  Krimea,  in  the  turkiih  war  preceding  the  lad, 
was  harrafled  by  inteftine  commotions,  thefe  la- 
borious and  peaceable  people  petitioned  for  pro- 
teftion  and  an  afylum  in  the  ruflian  territory ;  the 
emprefs  granted  them  both,  and  thus  arofe  the 
flouriihing  colony  at  Nafchitfchevan,  which  now 
holds  no  inconfiderable  place  among  the  indttf- 
trious  manufa£luring  towns  of  the  empire. 

Befides  the  great  number  of  foreign  fettlers  who 
came  to  RulBa  in  confequence  of  the  above-men- 
tioned invitations,  and  were  there  eftabliflied  at  the 
ezpence  of  the  flate,  the  reputation  alone  of  Catha- 
VoL.  I.  L  L  rine's 

*  Heym's  Encjclopsedia  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  p.  1$^.-^ 
Former  but  verj  circumflantial  accounts  of  the  colonies  on  the 
Volga  maj  be  feen  in  Pallas's  travels,  torn.  iii.  p.  608 -^6 19* 
And  of  the  colony  of  the  Moravian  brethten  at  Sarepta,  id.  ib« 
torn,  iii.  p.  560  to  567. 
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Tine's  wife  and  benign  admiaiftration  annually  at- 
trafted  a  very  coafiderable  number  of  foreigners  to 
her  dominions.  A  country  which  affords  fo  many 
tefources  to  induftry ;  •  in  which  it  is  always  very  i 
eafy,  with  any  degree  of  diligence  and  merit,  to  ar- 
rive at  refped  and  competence ;  where  a  complete 
toleration  and  an  almofl  unbounded  freedoiu  of 
trade  fubfift,  and  where  the  government  fo  willingly 
receives  every  foreigner: — fuch  a  country  as  this 
muft  naturally,  amidft  the  oppreifions  and  ihocks 
which  are  felt  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  be  a  wel- 
come refuge  to  thoufands  of  mankind  denied  pro- 
teftion  or  bread  in  their  own.  Indeed  this  flow  and 
fcarcely  perceptible  increafe  which  the,  population  of 
the  ruffian  empire  receives  from  year  to  year,  is  far 
greater  than  would  at  fir  ft  be  imagined,  and  en- 
riches not  only  the  countries  on  the  coafts,  but  even 
the  inland  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Many  other  means  fuccefsfully  employed  by  the 
adminiftration  for  augmenting  the  mafs  of  people 
muft  be  here  paffed  over  in  filence,  in  order  not  to 
entangle  ourfelves  in  too  circumftantial  an  account. 
Among  tbefc  are  the  encouragement  and  multipli- 
cation of  the  branches  of  livelihood,  whereby  the 
number  of  perfons  in  good  circumft^nces  is  increaf- 
ed  as  the  moft  efFeftual  incitement  to  matrimony; 
alfo  the  ufeful  occupationof  criminals,  who,  inftead 
of  being  rendered  unfcrviceabk  to  civil  fociety,  are 
either  employed  in  the  publ»r  works  or  in  the  coloni- 
zation of  defert  regions.  1  his  latter  method,  which 
has  been  praftifed  in  modern  times  by  England 
with  great  fuccefs,  has  been  long  purfued  in  Ruflia, 
to  the  very  material  benefit  of  the  population  of  the 
empire.  There,  in  the  milder  regions  of  Siberia, 
where  the  teeming  but  uncultivaied  earth  is  obliged 
to  confine  within  itfelf  its  luxuriant  riches,  the 
;  exile,  who  by  his  vices  or  crimes  has  fofeited  the 
proteclion  of  fociety,  finds  a  frefli  opportunity  for 

becoming 
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becoming  happy  himfelf,  and  ufeful  to  the  commu- 
nity, by  a  numerous  and  better  progeny.    Like  the 
other  colonics  the  (late  provides  for  thefe  unfor- 
tunate beings,  by  furnifhing  them  with  the  means 
of  future  comfort.     On  their  fettling  they  are  fup- 
plied  with  money  and  materials  ;  and  for  the  three 
firft  years  receive  a'fo  an  ample  ftore  of  provilion$« 
—In  confequence  of  thefe  wife  and  humane  princi- 
ples Siberia  throughout  has  already  gained  much  in 
culture,     "  If  we  confider,'*  fays  an  eye-witnefs  of 
thefe  ufeful  colones  *,  ^^  that  Siberist,  not  quite  two 
*^  hundred  years  ago,  was  a  wilder nefs  utterly  un- 
*'  known,  and  in  point  of  population  was  even  far 
*'  behind  the  almoft  defert  trafts  of  North  America, 
we  may  juitly  be  aftoniflied  at  the  prefent  ftate  of 
this  part  of  the  world  and  at  the  multitude  of  its 
ruflian  inhabitants,  who  in  numbers  greatly  ex- 
ceed  the  natives.     Certainly,   as  the  difcovery 
**  and  rapid  conqueft  of  fo  enormous,  unknown, 
**  and  perfeftly  favage  a  trad  of  country,  from  the 
*'  Ural  to  the  eaftern  ocean,  muft  remain  an  ever- 
lafting  monument  of  the  genius,  the  intrepidity, 
and  perfeverance  of  the;  ruflian  nation :    fo  much 
have  we  reafoa  to  admire  the  peopling  of  it  as 
**  a  mafterpiece  of  political  wifdem  !'* 

*  Pallas,  travels,  tom.'ii.  p.  513.  torn.  iii.  p.  7. 
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